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Its  History  and  Its  Foremost  Citizens 
PART  I.  THE  PERIOD  OF  RECONSTRUCTION 


CHAPTER  I 
GOVERNOR  SA:\IUEL  MERRILL 

THE   MEX   AND    MEASURES   THAT   MADE    HIS   ADMINISTRATION    MEMORABLE 

1868—1872 

I 

Samuel  Merrill,  seventh  governor  of  Iowa,  was  born  on  a  farm  in  the  little 
town  of  Turner.  Oxford  County,  Maine,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1822.  Here  he 
resided  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  with  his  parents  he  migrated  to 
Buxton,  York  County,  Maine.  There  he  taught  and  attended  school  by  turns 
until  he  became  of  age,  when  he  .journeyed  southward  as  far  as  Maryland,  intend- 
ing to  locate  somewhere  in  the  South  and  then  settle  down  to  the  career  of  an 
educator.  But,  as  he  once  significantly  remarked,  he  found  he  "was  born  too  far 
north."  On  his  return  he  engaged  in  farming.  Two  years  later  he  married 
Catherine  Thomas,  presumably  settling  down  for  life.  Man  proposes;  but  a 
concatenation  of  events,  by  some  called  Providence,  by  others  called  Circum- 
stance, somehow  dispo.ses  of  his  fate !  Unsettled  by  the  death  of  his  wife  fourteen 
months  after  his  marriage,  he  sold  his  farm  and  engaged  in  business  with  his 
brother,  J.  H.  Merrill,  in  Tamworth,  N.  H.  In  1856  he  established  and  personally 
managed  a  branch  house  in  McGi'egor,  Iowa.  Prior  to  his  emigration  from  New 
Hampshire,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  legislature.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy coincidence  that  while  Merrill  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  legis- 
latiire,  Nathaniel  B.  Baker,  later  of  Iowa,  was  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
six  years  later  the  two  sat  together  in  Iowa's  Eighth  General  Asserabl.y. 

In  January,  1851,  Merrill  married  J^lizabeth  D.  Hill,  of  Buxton,  Me.  Five 
children  were  born  of  this  union.  The  second  Mrs.  Merrill  died  in  California 
late  in  the  eighties,  and  was  buried  in  Dcs  Moines. 

From  1856  until  1861  Samuel  Merrill  engaged  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
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dry-goods  and  grocery  business  in  McGregor.  lie  then  sold  out  and,  with  his 
lirother,  organized  the  McGregor  branch  of  the  State  Bank.  He  represented 
Clayton  County  in  the  I^ighth  General  Assembly,  and  was  influential  in  securing 
the  war  legislation  urged  by  Governor  Kirkwood.  In  the  emergency  jireceding 
legislation  the  IMerrill  brothers  advanced  the  tunds  necessary  to  clothe  the  First, 
Second  and  Third   lnwn  Tiif;nit!-\- 


GOV.  SAMTTEL  MERRILL 


Commissioned  colonel  of  the  Twenty-first  Iowa  Infantry,  in  August,  18()2, 
he  soon  found  liim.self  in  command  of  the  Twenty-first  Iowa,  part  of  the  Third 
Towa,  an  Illinois  regiment  of  infantry,  a  Missom-i  cavalry  regiment,  and  two 
guns  of  a  ^Missouri  battery,  and  iiastoiiing  to  the  relii'f  of  S]iringfield,  'Mo.  At 
Ilartsville  he  met  what  was  left  of  Marmaduke's  army  which  had  been  repulsed 
at  Siiringfiehl.  A  battle  followed,  continuing  from  11  till  4,  when  the  enemy 
withdrew — a  decided  Union  victory,  and  tliat,  too,  against  great  odds  numerically. 
Urigaded  with  the  Twenty-first,  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  Iowa,  and  the 
Eleventh   AVisconsin,   the  colonel   went    through   the   Vicksburg  campaign,   was 
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slightly  wounded  at  Port  Gibson,  and  fonght  valiantly  at  Black  River  Bridge. 
Here  Colonel  Merrill,  "while  gallantly  leading  his  regiment  against  the  enemy," 
received  a  wound  which  finally  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  service.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  ;  but,  partially  regaining  his  strength,  a  petition,  signed 
by  all  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Twenty-tirst,  induced  him  in  March,  1864,  to 
rejoin,  his  regiment,  but  only  to  tind  he  was  not.  physically  equal  to  the  duties  of 
his  position.  He  therefore  resigned  in  the  following  May  and  returned  to  his 
Iowa  home.  He  was  soon  made  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Mc- 
Gregor. 

Seen  in  1865,  through  the  eyes  of  the  author  of  "Iowa  Colonels,"  Merrill 
was  described  as  a  New  Englander  in  habits  and  mannere,  six  feet  tall  and  weigh- 
ing over  two  hundred  pounds;  "though  of  a  nervous  temperament,  cool  in  action 
and  brave  to  a  fault."  As  an  officer  he  stood  well  with  his  command  and  with 
his  superiors.  General  Warren  evinced  confidence  in  him  by  placing  him  in 
command  of  a  division  after  only  five  months'  experience.  But  for  his  enforced 
resignation,  Colonel  Merrill  must  surely  have  retired  from  the  army  with  higher 
honors. 

II 

In  1867,  as  Governor  Stone's  second  term  neared  its  close,  there  Avas  a  strong 
though  friendly  contest  for  the  succession.  For  a  time  General  Baker  led,  but 
his  withdrawal  left  Colonel  Merrill  in  the  lead^  with  such  able  men  as  General 
"Williamson,  J.  B.  Grinnell,  Jonathan  W.  Cattell  and  Daniel  P.  Stubbs  among 
the  possibilities.  In  the  republican  convention  which  followed.  Colonel  Merrill 
was  nominated  on  the  fourth  ballot.  His  colleague  on  the  ticket  was  Col.  John 
Scott,  of  Nevada.    The  entire  ticket  was  elected  by  large  majorities. 

It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  the  interests  of  the  state  had  been  com- 
mitted to  a  strong,  far-seeing,  safe  man.  Governor  Merrill's  first  inaugural, 
delivered  January  16,  1868,  was  a  reassuring  address.  In  style  it  was  clear  and 
forceful.  Though  in  his  youth  the  governor's  educational  advantages  were  few, 
those  advantages  were  improved  to  the  utmost.  The  discipline  and  self-mastery 
acquired  in  teaching  school  had  of  itself  been  a  liberal  education.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  the  most  technical  gi-ammarian  or  rhetorician  to  improve  on  the 
mechanism  of  most  of  his  sentences.  Few  professors  of  history,  or  of  political 
economy,  ai'e  able  to  present  conclusions  as  well  as  was  this  plain  man  of  affairs. 
Take  a  single  example  of  style  and  subject-matter : 

"It  is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  victory,"  he  declares  in  his  inaugural,  delivered 
January  16,  1868,  "that  we  are  not  a  republic  of  corporations  but  a  republic  of 
the  people,  and  that  in  questions  afi'ecting  the  interests  of  all  the  states,  the 
ultimate  arbiters  are  the  people  of  the  ITnited  States.  While  the  rights  of  none  are 
to  suffer  encroachment,  and  the  prerogatives  of  each  are  to  be  jealously  guarded 
by  the  power  of  the  whole,  the  popular  will  must  be  the  great  expounder  of  the 
Constitution.  The  cry  has  been  raised  that  in  establishing  and  fortifying  the 
powers  of  the  nation,  the  people  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  liberties.  History 
has  been  cited  to  show  that  we  are  imitating  the  nnhappy  policy  of  other  free 
governments,  in  which  first  the  spirit  and  then  the  form  of  their  institutitns 
perished.     But  it  is  forgotten  that  men  have  never  before  attained  a  freedom 
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\voi-tli\-  of  the  name,  aiul  that  if  the^-  faiUnl  tliey  failed  because  tliey  were  un- 
worthy. 

".  .  .  .  Dischiimiiig  tlie  heresy  that  the  nation  is  everything  and  the  state 
notliing,  let  us  at  tiic  same  time  rejoice  that  \vc  have  established  so  iirinly  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Union  over  all  its  parts,  that  ....  we  shall  never  again 
he  compelled  to  listen  to  the  declaration  that  'tlu-re  is  no  power  in  the  general 
Government  to  coerce  a  sovereign  State.'  Centrifugal  must  yield  to  centripetal 
law,  or  our  system  perishes." 

Farther  on,  referring  to  the  late  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Union,  and 
to  the  later  attempts  at  reconstruction,  he  adds : 


"It  has  passed  from  the  battlefield  to  the  forum;  but  it  is  the  same  combat, 
waged  for  the  same  purposes,  and  animated  by  the  same  ambition 

"Deprecating  the  arrogance  of  victory  we  have  accepted  our  responsiliilitics 

with  no  desire  to  be  vindictive  or  exacting We  cannot  ])erniit  the  trutiis 

established  by  the  war  to  relapse  into  a  state  of  doubt,  nor  the  fruits  of  victory 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  a  magnanimity  which  neglects  its  own  .salvation." 

Glancing  back  over  the  wonderful  history  of  the  new  commonwealth,  the 
governor  noted  that  hardly  a  single  generation  had  passed  away  since  the  few 
scattered  colonists  on  the  banks  of  the  Jlississiiipi,  "whose  abiding  faith  in  the 
future  seemed  even  then  to  foresharlow  the  glorious  reality,"  had  "grown  to  the 
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vigor  and  strength  of  an  inland  empire."  He  prophesied  that  "the  achievenieuts 
of  the  past  will  be  succeeded  by  other  advances  no  less  wonderful.  Her  [Iowa's] 
sous  are  but  the  pioneers  of  the  millions  who  shall  yet  find  a  home  on  her 
prairies."  In  preparation  for  a  glorious  future  he  exhorted  his  fellow-citizens  to 
'•fear  nothing  so  much  as  ignorance  and  artificial  distinctions  between  man  and 
man,"  adding: 

'•Let  us  establish  our  powers  firmly  upon  the  foundations  of  intelligence  and 
liberal  ideas,  making  manhood  our  only  title  of  nobility,  and  believing  in  nothing 
so  hopefully  as  an  educated  public  opinion." 

In  a  special  message  issued  soon  after  his  induction  to  the  executive  office, 
Governor  ilorrill  recommended  the  transfer  of  two  land  grants  to  companies  that 
would  actually  build  tlie  roads.  "In  this  communication,"  says  Mr.  William  H. 
Fleming,!  „ho  was  later  the  governor's  private  secretary,  "appears  the  first 
reconnnendation  by  an  executive  of  Iowa  in  respect  to  rates  of  fare  and  freight 
on  railroads."  Though  "fully  conscious  of  the  danger  of  establishing  any 
restrictions  tending  to  discourage  these  valuable  enterprises,"  he  was  "never- 
theless persuaded  to  recommend  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  every  future  grant 
prohibiting  discrimination  in  the  arrangement  of  freight  tariffs  and  fares  in 
this  state. ' ' 

In  the  several  land-grant  acts  of  the  session,  the  clause  suggested  by  the 
governor  was  inserted.  'Mr.  Fleming  adds  that  this  provision  "gave  the  maxi- 
mum rate  law,  passed  some  years  later,  a  better  standing  in  the  courts  than  it 
would  have  liad  without  such  safeguard.  It  reserved  to  the  general  assembly 
the  right  to  regulate  rates  on  the  roads  of  the  companies  to  which  grants  were 
made. ' ' 

In  this  message  the  governor  urged  a  revision  of  the  insurance  laws  of  the 
state,  providing  for  state  supervision. .  The  present  wise  insurance  laws  of 
Iowa  can  be  traced  back  to  this  initiative. 

Under  this  resultful  administration  the  state  became  committed  to  its  present 
reform-school  policy.  The  system  of  circuit  courts  was  then  established,  the 
county  court  abolished,  and  the  county  auditor  took  the  place  of  the  "county 
judge."  Cities  and  towns  were  authorized  to  tax  themselves  for  railroad  con- 
struction. Tliis  last-mentioned  legislation  did  not  receive  the  governor's  signa- 
ture, but  became  a  law  because  the  governor  did  not  feel  warranted  in  inter- 
posing his  veto. 

TIT 

It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  ^Merrill  administration  that  the  Twelfth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  generously  responded  to  the  recommendation  of  the  governor 
appropriating  .$1.5.000  for  the  expenses  of  a  reunion  of  Iowa  soldiers,  a  reunion 
which  proved  to  be  a  grand  and  gratifying  event  in  the  history  of  Iowa.  It 
occurred  on  August  31  and  September  1,  1870.  Tlie  railroads  generously  carried 
all  enlisted  men  free  and  officers  at  half  fare,  and  the  Government  loaned  the 
state  hundreds  of  tents  for  the  use  of  the  assembled  veterans. 

Governor  Merrill  estimated  that  about  thirty  thousand  veterans,  besides  an 
immense  concourse  of  citizens,  were  convened  in  the  state  capital  at  that  time. 

1 — Fleminc — Governor  Merrill,  Annals  of  Iowa,    April,   1902. 
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At  the  openiug  meeting  in  Capitol  Square,  Governor  Merrill  presided  and 
Secretary  of  War  Belknap  and  General  Sherman  spoke  to  the  enthusiastic 
asseinhhige.  Shennan  felt  entirely  at  liome  with  tlic  Iowa  veterans  and  was  in 
his  happiest  mood,  his  rougli  face  beaming  with  smiles.  Belknap  delii'cred  a 
masterly  address,  recounting  the  events  and  pointing  out  the  far-extending  sig- 
jiificance  of  the  recent  War  for  the  Union. 

In  the  fall  of  1868,  Governor  Merrill,  with  Yankee  shrewdness,  taking  lair 
advantage  of  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  Peter  Cooper,  president  of  the  Citizens' 
Association  of  New  York,  prepared  an  answer  whicli  gave  an  admira])le  showing 
of  Iowa's  agricultural  and  mineral  resources,  lier  capabilities  and  lici'  growth 
in  productivity  and  in  population.  The  letter  was  used  as  a  "booster"  and 
many  thousands  of  copies  were  sent  to  the  eastern  states  and  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. "It  is  perhaps  not  extravagant  to  say,"  writes  Mr.  Fleming,  "that  nuich 
of  the  large  immigration  which  ....  about  that  time  crowded  into  Iowa  .... 
was  due,  directly  or  indirectly  to  this  letter." 

In  the  off-year  election  of  1868,  the  word  "white"  was  eliminated  from  the 
constitution  by  a  majority  of  over  twenty-four  thousand — a  marked  change  in 
public  sentiment  since  1857,  when  an  unavailing  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid 
of  the  unpatriotic  discrimination  against  the  ])lack  race. 

One  of  the  minor  successes  of  Governor  Merrill  was  his  wise  selection  of  a 
private  secretary.  William  Henry  Fleming  had  Ikh-u  a  Scott  County  .iotinialist 
for  six  years  when  Adjutant  General  Baker  induced  him  to  superintend  tiie 
printing  of  reports  relating  to  Iowa  regiments  during  the  war.  For  some  time 
after  completing  this  voluminous  work,  ]\Ir.  Fleming  served  as  deputy  .secretary 
of  state  under  General  Wright.  Here  Governor  I\lerrill  discovered  him — then 
about  thirty-five  years  old — and,  finding  him  a  man  of  encyclopedic  memory, 
sound  judgment  and  rare  industry,  he  made  him  his  jirivate  secretary  succeeding 
John  S.  Runnells,  resigned.  So  acceptably  did  Mr.  Fleming  fill  the  place  that 
Merrill's  successors,  Carpenter,  Kirkwood,  Newbold,  Gear,  Drake,  and  Shaw, 
were,  each  in  turn,  glad  to  retain  him  in  the  position.  After  having  filled  several 
other  places  of  trust,  Mr.  Fleming,  well  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  was  employed 
by  the  State  Historical  Department  in  writing  dowm  bis  memories  of  the  political 
history  of  the  state  and  of  the  prominent  actors  in  the  events  which  make  up 
that  historv. 

IV 

The  Twelfth  General  As.sembly  again  brought  to  the  front  in  the  Senate  the 
veteran  war  hero,  General  Matthies,  of  Burlington,  the  veteran  legislator  of  the 
Ninth  General  Assembly;  also  Samuel  IT.  Fairall.  of  .Johnson,  who  remained  a 
member  for  eight  years,  and  was  afterward  author  of  several  legal  works: 
Robert  Smyth,  of  Linn,  a  pioneer  legislator:  Wm.  G.  Donnan,  of  Buchanan,  a 
major  in  the  war,  largely  instnimental  in  seeni-iiig  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
at  Independence,  and  afterward  a  member  of  Congress:  also,  most  prominent 
of  all,  William  Larrabee,  who  remained  in  the  Senate  for  eighteen  years  and 
afterward  was  Iwiee  elected  governor  of  Town. 

The  two  most  notal)le  members  of  the  Twelfth  Town  TIo>ise  were  James  Wilson, 
of  Tama,  and  John  A.  Kasson,  of  Polk,  both  of  whom  afterward  achieved  great 
prominence. 
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Another  man  of  note  in  Iowa  affairs  took  liis  seat  for  the  first  time  in  this 
body.  John  Y.  Stone  was  a  soldier  of  the  Fifteenth  Iowa  Infantry.  After  two 
terms  in  the  House  and  one  term  in  the  Senate,  he  retired  from  politics.  In 
1875  he  returned  to  the  House,  and  two  years  later  was  elected  speaker.  A 
delegate-at-large  to  national  conventions,  a  republican  national  committeeman, 
attorney-general  for  three  terms,  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  against  John  11.  Gear  in  1893,  after  his  failure  to  secure  the  senatorial 
prize,  having  reached  the  half-century  period,  he  retired  to  his  800-acre  fruit 
farm  in  Mills  County  and  gave  himself  up  to  horticultural  pursuits.  A  succession 
of  bad  years  drove  him  back  to  his  neglected  law  office  in  Glenwood  where,  still 
ydung  in  the  seventies,  he  is  an  active  member  of  the  bar. 

Also  came  Alexander  R.  Fulton,  of  Jefferson,  journalist,  county  judge  and 
author  of  "The  Red  ilen  of  Iowa."  After  a  single  t<^rm  he  served  as  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Immigration,  and  later,  as  secretary  of  the  Capitol  Com- 
mission. Lysander  W.  Babbitt's  return  to  legislation,  after  twenty  years,  brought 
back  memories  of  frontier  life  in  1844  when  he  drove  an  ox-team  to  Knoxville 
and,  farther  back,  in  1836,  when  he  camped  on  the  grounds  of  the  future  capital, 
which  later  he  helped  to  secure  for  the  state.  And  here  for  the  first  time  sat 
the  handsome  young  democratic  orator  from  Iowa  City,  John  P.  Irish,  then 
twenty-five  years  old.  He  served  six  years.  He  was  a  source  of  strength  to 
the  public  schools  and  to  the  State  University.  After  sacrificing  himself  as  a 
minority  candidate  for  Congress  and  later  for  governor,  he  withdrew  from 
republican  Iowa  and  migrated  to  California.  In  1896  he  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal organizers  of  the  Gold  Standard  Democracy.  For  several  years  he  held  the 
post  of  naval  officer  of  customs  at  San  Francisco.  He  is  a  campaign  orator  of 
national  reputation,  and  still  a  vigorous  young  man  in  the  seventies.  He  recently 
attended  a  reunion  of  Iowa  authors  and  journalists  in  Des  Moines,  and  added 
much  to  the  historic  interest  of  the  occasion.  In  the  memorable  equal  suffrage 
campaign  in  Iowa  in  1916,  he,  made  several  speeches  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  constitution.  Prof.  Leonard  P.  Parker  was  there  also.  He 
turned  aside  from  his  life-work  as  educator  long  enough  to  sit  in  the  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  General  Assemblies ;  as  he  had  turned  aside  for  100  days  near  the 
close  of  the  war,  with  all  the  college  boys  of  Grinnell  following  him,  to  be  in  at 
the  close  of  the  struggle.  The  professor,  as  chairman  of  the  house  committee  on 
schools,  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  education. 


Governor  Merrill  was  reelected  in  1869  l)y  nearly  forty  thousand  majority, 
the  largest  majority  thus  far  given  any  governor  of  Iowa.  The  convention 
which  unanimously  renominated  him  heartily  endorsed  his  administration  "as 
economical  and  honest,"  and  deserving  the  hearty  approval  of  the  people  of 
Iowa. 

The  governor's  message  in  1870  abounded  in  recommendations  which  found 
favor  with  the  Thirteenth  General  Assembly.  Among  these  are :  Tlie  codifica- 
tion of  the  laws,  the  commitment  of  the  state  to  a  new  eapitol  building,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  second  penitentiary,  and  the  creation  of  a  fund  for  extraordinary  con- 
tingencies. 
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An  instance  of  the  governor's  wise  and  timely  use  of  the  "big  stick"  was  the 
sending  of  Attorney-General  O'Connor  to  O'Brien  County  to  stop  the  sale  of  the 
school  lauds  of  that  county  at  the  miniinuin  price  of  $1.25  per  acre.  Regarding 
the  scheme  as  graft,  for  the  enrichment  of  a  few  speculators,  he  enjoined  the  sale 
until  the  state  legislature  could  withdraw  all  school  lands  from  the  market  for  a 
time.  Later,  he  advised  the  general  asseml)ly  to  make  the  miiiimuiii  price  of 
Iowa  school  lands  six  dollars,  thus  enriching  the  school  fund  by  a  half-million 
dollars  or  more. 

The  Thirteenth  General  Assembly,  wliich  convened  in  ISTO  introduced  few 
new  men  of  after-prominence.  AmonLr  these  was  Dr.  Charles  Beardsley.  of 
Kurlington,  romeml)ered  as  for  three  years  cludrman  of  the  republican  state  cen- 
tral committee,  and  f(n-  several  years  prior  ihei-eto  foiu'th  auditor  of  the  United 
States  treasury.  Joseph  Dysart,  of  Tama,  a  senator  in  1861,  at  this  time  returned 
to  his  own,  and  in  187:?  was  elected  lieutenant-governor.  There  was  also  Frank  J. 
Cainplx'll,  a  Newton  editor,  prominent  as  a  railroad  reformer,  later  instrumental 
in  framing  "granger  legislation";  in  1877  elected  lieutenant-governor;  in  1888 
(iovernor  Larrabee's  api)ointee  for  railroad  commissioner,  and  afterward  elected 
to  that  office.  B.  F.  Allen,  the  Des  I\Ioines  millionaire,  was  also  a  member  of 
this  boily.  Among  the  new  members  was  Joshua  G.  Newbold,  afterward  governor, 
,t1so  rJalusha  Parsons,  of  Fort  Dodge,  afterward  of  Des  Moines,  and  still  later  of 
Tacoma,  a  lawyer  of  great  ability;  Lewis  Allies,  then  twenty-four,  afterward  a 
senator  and  Cnited  States  district  attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  Iowa; 
Wesley  W.  ]\lerritt,  of  Red  Oak.  brother  of  Gen.  Ethan  A.  Merritt ;  John  :\Iahin, 
pioneer  .iournalist  of  Jluseatine,  leader  of  prohibition  forces  in  later  campaigns, 
making  himself  so  hated  by  the  saloonists  that  in  1893  his  house  was  dynamited 
and  be  and  his  family  narrowly  (>scaped  death;  and  ITenry  0.  Pratt,  afterward 
member  of  Congi'css  from  the  fourth  district,  and.  after  two  terms  in  Congress, 
a  minister  of  the  Methodist  ehurcji  witli  a  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator. 

During  Governor  Merrill's  second  term  Col.  John  N.  Dewey,  representing 
the  St;ite  of  Iowa,  turneil  over  to  the  governor  nearly  a  million  dollars  collected 
by  him  from  the  United  States  government,  on  account  of  claims  for  expenses 
incnri-ed  in  raising  troojis  to  aid  the  Federal  Goverinnent  in  suppressing  rebellion, 
iticludinLT  the  expenses  of  the  Spirit  Lake  expedition  in  defense  of  the  border, 
thus  greatly  strengthening  the  state  financially. 

VI 

The  lengthy  nies-sage  of  Governor  Meri-ill  (in  turning  the  executive  over  to  his 
successor,  January  10,  1872.  was  a  thnrongb  review  of  state  affairs.  The  message 
concludes  with  these  well-ehosen  words: 

"To  have  served  the  state  at  this  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity  and  to  have 
been  permitted  to  aid.  in  an  official  station,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  her 
future  greatness  may  .iustly  be  regarded  as  an  honor.  Rut  tbt^-e  is  an  honor, 
too,  in  being  a  i)rivafe  citizen  of  such  a  state;  and  as  T  pass  from  the  one  station 
to  the  other,  permit  me  to  \niite  with  yon  in  dedicating  ourselves,  our  common- 
wealth, and  our  country  anew  to  freedom  and  to  God." 

Duriiitr  liis  two  terms.  Governor  ^ferrill  trave  his  entire  time  to  executive  work, 
lie   jiaid    freijucnt   visits   to  the   state   institutions,   and,   liJMiself   a    thoroughly- 
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trained  business  man,  he  inaugurated  certain  metliods  in  those  institutions  which 
later  governors  unquestioningly  adopted.  He  also  abolished  flogging  in  tlie  peni- 
tentiary, and  established  in  that  institution  a  Sunday  school,  whicli  is  still  main- 
tained. 

In  1888  ex-Governor  Slerrill  interested  himself  in  banking  and  real  estate 
in  Des  Moines.  Since  1872,  when  the  bank  was  founded,  he  remained  president 
of  the  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Des  Moines.  In  1876,  after  the  storm 
occasioned  by  B.  F.  Allen's  failure,  in  the  reorganization  of  the  banking  busi- 
ness in  the  capital  city  the  ex-governor  was  made  president  of  the  Iowa  Loan 
and  Trust  Company.  In  1894  he  married  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Greenwood,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1897  he  retired  from  active  participation  in  business.  From  that 
time  till  his  death  he  resided  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Late  in  August,  1899,  ex-Governor  Merrill  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  and 
on  the  30th  of  the  month,  after  a  week  of  unconscious  and  semi-conscious 
existence,  the  spirit  left  the  body.  He  had  been  in  excellent  health  until  about 
a  year  before  his  death.  At  that  time  he  accidentally  stepped  through  a  trap- 
door in  the  floor  of  a  moving  traction  car.  He  was  dragged  some  distance  and 
was  severely  bruised,  receiving  a  nervous  shock  from  which  he  did  not  wholly 
recover.  His  widow  and  a  son,  J.  H.  Merrill,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Craig, 
survived  him.  The  ex-governor's  remains  were  brought  to  Des  Moines  and,  after 
lying  in  state  in  the  capitol  rotunda,  were  buried  in  Woodland  Cemetery,  Des 
Moines. 

VII 

REORGANIZED  CHURCH  OF  JESUS   CHRIST  OF  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS 

The  enterprising  little  village  of  Laraoni.  Decatur  County,  was  settled  chiefly 
by  the  monogamous  branch  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints,  a  thrifty,  industrious, 
intelligent  and  conscientious  people. 

The  "Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,"  now 
including  hundreds  of  branches  and  many  thousand  members,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  lands,  established  a  branch  in  Lamoni  in  1871  with  a  member- 
ship of  only  nine.  In  time  Lamoni  became  the  center  of  extensive  church  activi- 
ties, vrith  the  ofSce  of  the  presidency,  the  recorder's  office,  the  church  library, 
the  church's  newspaper  organ,  the  Saints'  Herald,  and  the  church's  extensive 
publishing  house,  all  located  there.  The  venerable  head  of  the  church,  Joseph 
Smith,  son  and  namesake  of  the  founder  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints,  resided  here 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  December  10,  1914. 

In  November,  1914,  President  Joseph  Smith  announced  a  revelation,  the 
purport  of  which  was  that  the  Lord  had  designated  his  eldest  son,  Frederick 
M.  Smith,  to  succeed  him  as  head  of  the  church.  At  a  general  conference  held 
in  Lamoni  in  1915  the  designation  was  duly  ratified.  President  Frederick  M. 
Smith  was  born  in  1874,  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  and  a 
member  of  many  learned  societies.  When  called  to  his  life-work  he  was  taking 
a  special  course  in  Clark  University.  He  is  a  thorough  student  of  theolog>', 
philosophy  and  political  science,  and  his  elevation  to  the  presidency  means  new 
vigor  in  the  church. 
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IOWA — FOUNDER    OF    IOWA  's   FIRST    SUCCESSFUL    FARM    JOURNAL HIS    PART    IN    TUE    FAILURE 

OF  JOHN    BROWN  's  ATTACK  ON    HARPER  'S  FERRY. 


There  is  something  of  the  unexpected  in  the  life  of  even  the  most  staid.  Wlio  would  have 
thought  of  connecting  with  the  John  Brown  raid  two  innocent,  unworhily  Quaker  lads  in  far- 
off  Iowa!  In  the  Senate  investigation  which  followed  the  Hari)er 's  Ferry  tragedy  in  1859, 
the  interesting  fact  was  developed  that  John  B.  Floyd,  secretary  of  war  under  President 
Buchanan,  had  been  informed  in  August,  prior  to  the  raid  on  Harper's  F^rry,  that  an  inva- 
sion of  Virginia  was  in  process  of  organization  under  the  leadership  of  one  John  Brown, 
and  that  Floyd  had  taken  no  steps  to  run  down  the  report.  The  letter  itself  was  produced 
by  a  member  of  the  Senate  committee.  Secretary  Floyd  identified  it,  testifying  as  follows: 
"I  received  this  letter  last  sunmier  in  Virginia.  My  attention  was  a  little  more  than  usual 
attracted  to  it,  and  I  laid  it  away  in  my  trunk.  I  receive  many  anonymous  letters,  and 
pay  no  attention  to  them.  I  do  not  know  but  that  I  should  have  paid  attention  to  this, 
notwitlistanding  it  was  anonymous,  as  the  writer  seemed  to  be  particular  in  the  details; 
but  I  knew  there  was  no  armory  in  Maryland,  and  supposed  he  had  gone  into  details  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  the  alarm  of  the  secretary  of  war  and  have  a  parade.  I  was  satisfied 
in  my  own  mind  that  a  scheme  of  such  wickedness  and  outrage  could  not  be  entertained  by 
any  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I  thought  no  more  of  the  letter  until  the  raid 
broke  out.  Then  I  instantly  remembered  it;  the  letter  was  hunted  up  and  published.  The 
object  in  publishing  it  was  to  sliow  that  the  raid  had  more  significance  than  a  mere  local 
outbreak,  and  that  the  country  might  be  put  on  guard  against  anything  like  a  concerted 
movement.  A  gentleman  in  Cincinnati,  whom  I  knew,  wrote  to  me  for  the  letter,  believing 
tiiat  the  handwriting  might  be  traced.  The  writer  was  not  discovered,  but  they  had  strong 
suspicious  that  a  certain  person  somewhere  in  Kentucky  had  written  it." 

The  letter  itself  reads  as  follows: 

"Cincinnati,  August  2nth. 
"Hon.  Mr.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Sir:  I  have  lately  received  information  of  a  movement  of  so  great  importance  that 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  impart  it  to  you  witliout  delay.  I  have  discovered  the  existence  of  a 
secret  organization  having  for  its  object  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  at  the  South  by  a  gen- 
eral insurrection.  The  leader  of  the  movement  is  'Old  .Tohn  Brown,'  late  of  Kansas.  He 
has  been  in  Canada  during  tlic  wint<"r  drilling  the  negroes  there,  and  they  are  only  waiting 
his  word  to  start  for  the  South  to  assist  the  slaves.  They  have  one  of  their  leading  men 
(a  white  man)  in  an  armory  in  Maryland — where  it  is  situated  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn.  As  soon  as  everything  is  ready,  those  of  their  number  who  are  in  the  northern  states 
and  Canada  are  to  come  in  small  companies  to  their  rendezvous,  which  is  in  the  mountains 
of  Virginia.  They  will  pass  down  through  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  enter  Virginia 
at  Harper's  Ferry.  Brown  left  the  North  about  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  and  will  arm  the 
negroes  and  strike  the  blow  in  a  few  weeks,  so  that  whatever  is  done  must  be  done  at  once. 
They  have  a  large  quantity  of  arms  at  their  rendezvous,  and  are  jirobably  distributing  them 
already.  As  I  am  not  fully  in  their  confidence,  this  is  all  the  information  I  can  give  you. 
I  dare  not  sign  my  name  to  this,  but  trust  that  you  will  not  disregard  the  warning  on 
that  account." 

Had  this  note  of  warning  been  heeded,  the  history  of  the  Ignited  States  would  not  have 
included  the  painful  chapter  relating  to  John  Brown's  ill-advised  raid.  Indeed,  it  may  even 
be  surmised  that  the  awful  tragedy  of  fraternal  war  which  soon  after  deluged  the  South 
in  blood  might  have  been  averted,  and  the  original  hope  of  Lincoln  might  have  been 
realized  in  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  by  peaceful  methods,  with  compensation  to  slave- 
owners as  a  reliirn  for  the  original  complicity  of  the  general  government  in  the  sin  and 
crime  of  human  slavery. 
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Skillful  detectives  and  hand-writing  experts  were  enijiloyed  in  the  endeavor  to  trace 
the  letter  to  its  author.  The  southern  members  of  the  committee,  Davis,  Floyd  and  Wise, 
were  sure  the  information  contained  in  the  letter  was  obtained  from  ' '  men  higher  up ' ' — 
from  leading  republicans.  Leading  republicans,  conscious  of  their  own  innocence,  invited 
investigation.  Hugh  Forbes,  who  at  one  time  had  drilled  Brown  's  men,  was  placed  in  the 
sweat-box,  but  came  out  unscathed.  Edmund  Babb,  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette,  was  accused  by  Hinton,  in  his  "John  Brown  and  His  Men,"  but  the  accusation 
was  not  sustained.  Sanborn,  in  his  "Life  and  Letters  of  John  Brown,"  said  the  letter 
might  have  been  written  by  a  Cincinnati  reporter,  who  might  have  procured  his  information 
from  a  Hungarian  who  had  fought  with  Brown  in  Kansas;  or,  the  information  might  pos- 
sibly have  come  directly  from  Cook,  one  of  Brown 's  men,  ' '  who  talked  too  freely. ' '  A 
brother  of  the  Coppoe  boys  was  sure  the  letter  was  written  by  poor  Richard  Eealf,  the  poet, 
whose  sad  life  ended  in  suicide.' 

Thirty-eight  years  after  the  tragedy  of  Harper's  Ferry,  there  appeared  in  an  obscure 
western  magazine-  a  paper  written  by  "B.  F.  Gue,  ex-lieutenant-governor  of  Iowa,"  which 
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settled  for  all  time  the  autliorship  of  the  letter  anil  the  motive  of  its  joint  authors  in  writ- 
ing and  sending  it.  This  first-hand  contrilnition  to  history  throws  much  light  upon  the 
teinpcranicnt  and  character  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  author  starts  out  with  this 
fine  pen-picture  of  John  Brown's  advent  among  the  Iowa  Quakers: 

"On  the  morning  of  the  3d  day  of  September,  185-5,  two  men  and  a  youth,  with  a 
canvas-top  one-horse  wagon,  crossed  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  ferry-boat  from  Rock 
Island  to  Davenport.  They  purchased  a  few  supplies  at  Burrows  &  Prettyman's  store  on 
Front  street,  and  drove  up  Harrison  street  to  the  summit  of  the  bluff.  The  elderly  man  with 
long  white  beard  turned  and  looked  back  at  the  lamlscape  spread  out  beneath.  Steamers 
plowing  up  the  great  river,  the  old  clock-house  on  the  island,  the  broad  river  sweeping 
down  on  eitlier  shore,  the  great  valley  extending  far  away  on  the  Illinois  side  to  a 
blue  range  of  hills  in  the  distance,  made  up  a  landscape  of  surjiassing  beauty.  He  gazed 
long  and  earnestly  upon  the  enchanting  view,  then  slowly  turned  westward  and  followed 
his  companions  over  the  great  prairie.  After  a  day's  travel  the  party  camped  for  the 
night  upon  the  banks  of  a  creek  on  the  north  side  of  Round  Grove,  near  the  old  Kizer  farm. 

1 — Rev.  J.  L.  Coppoe,  in  Midland  Monthly,  October,  1805. 
2 — The  Midland  Monthl.v  of  February  and  March,   1897. 
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The  elderly  man  w:is  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  with  a  slender  l)ut  wiry  frame;  his  muscles 
and  sinews  seemed  to  be  woven  with  tlircads  of  iron.  His  hair  had  grown  gray  with  advanc- 
ing years  and  rose  in  a  dense  mass  above  a  retreating  forehead.  Deep  furrows,  telling  of 
cares,  toils  and  stern  endurance,  ran  down  between  the  shaggy  eyebrows.  The  nose  was 
prominent  and  of  Roman  cast.  A  long  lull  beard  of  many  yeai's'  growth  could  not  hide  the 
firm  lines  of  a  broad  mouth.  His  eyes  glowed  with  the  intensity  of  burning  coals,  chang- 
ing their  hues  from  liglit  blue  to  gray,  and  again  to  piercing  darkness.  His  head  bent 
slightly  forward  and  his  steady  gaze  was  downward  as  he  walked  with  firm  tread,  as  though 
absorbed  in  deep  thought.  When  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  you  they  seemed  to  pierce  you 
through  and  through  witli  the  intensity  of  their  unflinching  gaze;  tliere  was  a  power  iu 
them  tliat  chained  your  attention  and  almost  hyi)notized  your  will.  They  impressed  you  as 
looking  out  from  a  stern,  relentless  soul  which  could  never  be  swerved  a  hair's  breadth 
from  a  life-long  purpose.  He  was  poorly  clad  in  well-worn  homespun  clothes,  and  had  the 
manners  of  a  rigid  Puritan. 

"His  companions  were  a  young  man  under  thirty  and  a  lad  of  fifteen.  As  they  drew 
up  around  the  bright  glow  of  the  campfire  they  talked  of  the  Kansas  troubles  and  of  the 
three  brothers  of  the  lad  wlio  had  made  their  homes  iu  the  new  territory.  The  elder  man 
sjioke  with  intense  feeling  of  the  invasion  and  outrages  of  the  'border  ruffians'  who  were 
swarming  over  from  Missouri.  Ho  clenched  his  fingers  tightly  around  his  Sharp's  rifle  lying 
near  liim,  as  tliougli  impatient  to  take  a  hand  in  the  struggle  between  the  free-state  settlers 
an<l  the  invaders.  Their  talk  continued  late  into  the  night,  but  before  stretching  them- 
selves out  beneath  the  shelter  tent  the  senior  member  of  the  party  read  a  chapter  from  the 
Old  Testament  and  commented  upon  it.  Early  in  the  morning,  while  the  son  and  son-in- 
law  were  preparing  breakfast,  the  father  sat  in  the  tent  writing  a  letter  to  his  wife  and  the 
children  left  in  the  distant  eastern  home." 

Tliis  letter,  the  first  record  we  have  of  John  Brown 's  tramp  from  the  Mississippi  to 
S|)ringdale,  Iowa,  in  1855,  contains  one  significant  jiassage  throwing  a  Hood  of  light  upon 
the  dominant  motive  of  this  noblest  of  fanatics.  He  writes:  ".  .  .  .  If  I  could  in  any 
other  way  answer  the  end  of  my  being  I  would  be  content  to  be  at  North  Elba  with  you." 

Governor  Gue  retells  the  locally  well-known  story  of  Brown  and  his  men  among  tho 
Quakers  in  Springdale,  Iowa,  the  leader  drilling  his  little  band  daily  in  preparation  for  the 
inevitable  tragedy. 

The  Gucs  were  Hicksite  Quakers,  trained  to  abhor  bloodshed.  The  two  brothers,  Ben- 
.jamin  and  David,  were  then  living  in  a  log  cabin  on  Rock  Creek,  near  Springdale.  David 
and  a  cousin  from  Buffalo,  A.  L.  Smith  by  name,  had  been  told  by  a  conscientious  Quaker, 
immed  Moses  Varney,  the  story  of  Brown  's  little  army  in  their  midst,  of  the  warlike  intent 
of  its  leader  and  the  alarming  extent  to  wliich  he  was  winning  to  his  cause  the  Quaker  youths 
of  the  neighborhood.  They  would  all  be  killed — and  to  no  jmrpose.  Something  must  be 
done  to  avert  the  tragedy.  On  their  return  tlic  two  took  the  elder  brother  Benjamin  into 
their  counsels. 

".  .  .  .  We  consulted  together  long  and  earnestly,  late  into  the  night,  and  determined 
that  these  heroic  young  men  and  their  fearless  and  immovable  leader  must  not  be  left  to 
march  to  inevitable  defeat  and  destruction  if  it  was  in  our  |)Ower  to  iirevent. 

"Moses  Varney  had  informed  Smith  that  he  and  several  other  trusted  friends  of  tlie 
old  ])atriarch  had  used  all  tlieir  powers  of  ])ersuasion  and  entreaty  to  induce  John  Brown 
to  abandon  a  scheme  so  hopeless  and  so  sure  to  end  in  the  violent  death  of  scores  of 
I)eoiile.  But  no  impression  could  be  made  upon  him.  Brown  had  a  ))ro|ihetic  faith  that 
he  was  ordained  to  overthrow  American  .slavery;  and  that  the  time  he  had  so  long  waited 
for — lived  for,  prayed  for — had  come  at  last.  The  preparations  of  a  lifetime  seemed  to 
him  to  have  culminated  in  this  plan.  He  was  sure  that  in  some  w.ay,  not  yet  clearly  developed, 
ho  was  now  leading  his  heroic  band  to  nn  assault  that  would  result  in  the  liberation  of  the 
slaves.  Against  such  a  faith  and  .such  devotion  no  arguments  or  entreaty  could  prevail.  His 
youthful  followers  had  implicit  confidence  in  their  leailor,  and  were  imbued  with  the  same 
spirit  of  martyrdom.  The  certainty  of  extreme  jiersonal  danger  made  no  impression  upon 
these  devoted  men.  We  realized  that  whatever  was  to  be  done  to  prevent  tho  impending 
tragedy  must  be  in  another  direction;  that  if  anytliing  was  to  bo  done,  wo  must  do  it.  We 
could  not  betray  the  confidence  of  that  noble  and  humane  Quaker,  Moses  Varney,  who,  in 
an  agony  of  apprehension  over  the  fate  of  his  frieinls  and  neighbors,  looked  to  us  to  devise 
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some  way  to  avert  it.  We  were  young  and  iuexperieiicfd  in  public  affairs,  but  dared  not 
consult  older  and  wiser  persons.  The  night  was  wearing  away,  and  we  knew  there  was 
no  time  to  lose.  It  is  likely  a  better  plan  might  have  been  devised  by  wiser  heads,  but  tliis 
is  what  we  finally  determined  to  do: 

' '  We  would  send  two  letters  to  the  secretary  of  war " 

The  letters  were  mailed  at  Wheatland,  Iowa,  one,  written  by  Smith,  was  enclosed  in  a 
larger  envelope  addressed  to  the  postmaster  at  Philadelpliia,  with  request  that  it  be  forwarded 
to  Floyd,  tlie  other,»the  one  wliich  appeared  in  evidence  before  the  Senate  committee,  writ- 
ten by  Dand  J.  Gue,  ^  in  collaboration  with  his  older  brother,  Benjamin  F.,  was  addressed 
to  John  B.  Floyd,  secretary  of  war,  and  marked  ' '  Private. ' '  This  enclosed  in  a  larger 
envelope,  was  mailed  to  the  postmaster  at  Cincinnati,  with  a  request  that  it  be  forwarded. 
Having  done  all  in  their  power  to  avert  the  tragedy,  the  three  young  Quakers  patiently 
awaited  results.  No  news  was  good  news.  They  congratulated  themselves  that  the  letters 
had  done  their  work.  But,  one  blue  Monday,  late  in  October,  their  weekly  mail  brought 
the  New  York  Tribune  and  there,  staring  them  in  the  face,  were  the  startling  headlines 
telling  them  the  tragedy  had  been  enacted. 

II 

Benjamin  F.  Gue  was  born  in  Greene  County,  New  York,  on  Cliristmas  day,  1828.  He 
received  a  common  school  education.  After  a  brief  experience  as  school  teacher,  in  the 
spring  of  1852  he  came  to  Iowa  and  bought  a  land  claim  in  Scott  County.  On  the  12tli  of 
November,  1855,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Parker.  Reared  a  Quaker,  he 
early  developed  a  detestation  of  slavery.  He  was  in  at  the  birth  of  the  republican  party 
in  Iowa,  and  had  part  in  shaping  its  policies. 

Benjamin  F.  Gue 's  public  career  commenced  in  1857,  when  the  republicans  of  Scott 
County  nominated  and  elected  him  to  the  Seventh  General  Assembly  of  Iowa.  The  crown- 
ing work  of  his  legislative  career  was  as  one  of  the  authors  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  as  the  one  selected  to  fight  the  bill  through  the  House  against  an  adverse 
report  of  the  powerful  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  In  1859  he  was  reelected  to  the  House, 
and  in  1861  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate. 

The  young  man  who  would  have  averted  the  tragedy  which  proved  fatal  to  Edward  Coppoc 
and  others  of  John  Brown  's  Iowa  followers  was  more  successful  in  saving  John  Brown  's  faithful 
follower,  Barclay  Coppoc,  from  the  talons  of  the  law.  Young  Barclay,  almost  a  skeleton 
through  loss  of  food  and  sleep  after  his  escape  from  Harper 's  Ferry,  arrived  in  Springdale  on 
the  17th  of  Decv'^mber,  1859.  His  friends  in  the  general  assembly  promptly  organized  for  his 
protection.  A  few  weeks  after  Barclay's  arrival,  on  the  2.3d  of  January,  1860,  Representatives 
Gue  and  Wright,  calling  on  Governor  Kirkwood,  foiuid  him  in  conference  with  a  representative 
of  Governor  Letcher,  of  Virginia,  the  Virginian  excited  over  the  governor 's  refusal  to  grant  a 
requisition  for  Coppoc;  the  Iowa  executive  cool  and  calm.  Continuing  his  tirade  and  wildly 
gesticulating,  the  Virginian  was  reminded  by  the  governor  of  his  formerly  expressed  wish  to 
keep  the  nature  of  his  business  private.  The  stranger  heatedly  replied :  "I  don 't  care  a 
damn  who  knows  it  now,  since  you've  refused  to  honor  the  requisition."  He  then  proceeded  to 
argue  the  ease  over  again  with  the  governor,  and  the  callers  found  that  the  stranger  was  bearer 
of  a  requisition  for  the  surrender  of  Barclay  Coppoc.  The  stranger  remarking  that  Coppoc 
might  escq.pe  before  he  could  get  the  defective  requisition  amended.  Governor  Kirkwood,  look- 
ing significantly  at  Gue  and  Wi'ight,  remarked :  ' '  There  is  a  law  under  which  you  can  arrest 
Coppoc  and  hold  him  until  the  requisition  is  granted. ' '     With  that  he  reached  for  the  code. 

The  Quakers  didn  't  wait  to  hear  any  more.  Hastily  communicating  with  Cattell,  Grinnell 
and  other  anti-slavery  legislators,  it  was  decided  that  a  special  messenger  should  be  sent  to 
warn  Coppoc  and  his  friends.  A  man  named  Williams  was  found. hardy  enough  and  brave 
enough  to  undertake  the  long  ride  on  horseback  from  Bes  Moines  to  Springdale.  Williams  was 
given  credentials  which  passed  him  on  "the  underground  railway '|  and  secured  him  a  relay 
of  fresh  horses. .  This  was  on  the  2.'!d  of  December.  On  Christmas  day  the  messenger  had 
relieved  himself  of  his  message,  and  Barclay  Coppoc  was  sjiirited  away:  and,  as  subsequent 
events  proved,  a  bloody  encounter  was  prevented. 

3 — A  landscape  and  portrait  painter  of  prominence,  still  living,  in  New  York-  City. 
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III 

THE  FOUNDING   OF   IOWA 's  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND   MECHANIC  ARTS 

Thougli  a  now  iniinlior  in  a  trcnoral  assoiiihly  of  far  more  than  average  ability,  Giie  was 
selected  by  the  little  band  of  enthusiasts  for  popular  education  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  sujiport  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts.  A  liill  to  that  end  had  been  defeated  in  the  Sixth  General  Assembly,  and  there 
was  every  indication  that  any  bill  carrying  an  appropriation  to  that  end  would  meet  the  same 
fate  in  the  Seventh.  But  Represent;itives  Gue,  Kicliardson,  Wright,  Foster  and  others  held  a 
secret  conference  and,  after  framing  a  bill  to  their  liking,  agreed  to  "push  it  through  or  die  in 
the  attempt. " 

Not  long  after  the  burning  of  tlie  main  building  at  Ames,  Iowa,  (in  1900) — the  building 
first  erected  on  tlie  farm  purchased  by  the  state — exLieutenant-Ciovernor  Gue  wrote  for  the 
Iowa  St;ifo  Register  two  articles  suggested  l)y  the  occurrence.  One  of  these,  under  the 
significant  subtitle,  "A  'Visionary  Scheme'  of  tliree  young  Legislators,  forty-three  years  ago — 
What  has  come  of  it,"  somewliat  condensed,  is  as  follows: 

"On  a  February  evening  in  the  winter  of  1858  three  young  men  were  seated  around  a 
table  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  Alex.  Scott's  brick  house,  which  stood  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river,  in  the  then  shabby  frontier  City  of  Des  Moines.  The  first  General  Assembly  that 
ever  convened  in  the  new  capital  recently  located  at  the  '  Forks  of  the  Raccoon  and  Des  Moines 
rivers'  was  then  in  session.  These  three  youngsters  were  members  of  the  lower  house,  and 
were  from  the  counties  of  Fayette,  Cedar  and  Siott.  They  were  pioneer  )irairie  farmers,  living 
in  log  cabins,  wlio  had  emigrated  from  the  far  East  live  years  before  with  little  more  than 
strong  hands,  to  seek  homes  in  tlie  new  State  of  Iowa.  By  a  singular  coincidence  they  had 
settled  in  the  Ilawkeye  State  the  s;inio  year,  18.J2,  were  originally  ':ibolitionists,'  prohibition- 
ists, now  repuljlicans,  and  'liberals'  in  religion.  The  members  from  Fayette  and  Cedar  had 
served  in  the  House  of  the  jircvious  General  Assembly  at  Iowa  City,  while  the  Scott  County 
member  of  the  trio  was  serving  liis  first  term,  and  was  the  youngest  of  the  three.  The  subject 
of  their  consultation  on  this  winter  evening,  as  a  fierce  'blizzard'  shook  the  windows  of  the 
northwest  bedrooms  in  the  Scott  mansion,  was  a  bill  which  had  been  i>repared  by  R.  A.  Rich- 
ardson two  years  before,  and  introiluced  in  the  House  by  him,  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  State  Agricultural  College.  It  liad  received  scant  consiileration,  and  was  doomed  to  the 
legislative  waste  basket.  How  to  improve  the  old  bill  and  secure  for  the  sulistitute  fair  treat- 
ment was  the  problem  engaging  the  attention  of  the  three  log-cabin  legislators  on  that  February 
evening.  They  had  in  boyhood  experienced  the  grinding  |irocesses  and  deprivations  which 
jioverty  brings,  and  liad  loiigcil  in  vain  fur  the  means  with  whicli  a  liberal  education  could  be 
obtained. 

"The  common  schools  of  that  period  in  the  rural  districts  afforded  only  the  crudest 
facilities  for  education;  libraries  were  only  to  be  found  in  the  cities,  and  the  average  country 
boy  or  girl  who  could  be  spared  from  the  farm  and  household  labor,  for  a  term  or  two  at  a 
village  academy,  was  the  envy  of  the  neighborhood.  Some  of  the  younger  nuMubers  of  tlie 
legislature  sorely  felt  the  meager  e(|ui]iments  which  poverty  had  entaileil  ujion  them  as  they 
attenijited  to  meet  in  deliate  the  educated  professional  gentlemen,  lawyers  skilled  by  long 
]iractice  in  jniblic  s])eaking,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  college  education;  and  it  raised  the 
inquiry,  why  should  land  grants  and  money  endowment  be  given  to  enable  the  wealthy  who 
choose  the  so-called  learned  professions  to  get  all  the  inestimable  benefits  of  a  university  educa- 
tion while  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  mechanics,  farmers  aiid  all  grades  of  workers  were 
deiirived  by  virtue  of  scanty  incomes  from  participation  in  the  benefits  of  a  higher 
education?  .... 

"Before  midnight  a  substitute  had  been  jirepared,  and  R.  A.  Richardson,  from  Fayette 
County,  wa.H  delegated  to  introduce  it  in  the  House  next  day.  It  was  ordered  'laid  upon  the 
table  and  printed. ' 

"After  ample  time  had  been  given  fur  tlie  consideration  of  the  bill,  (lie  member  from 
Cedar  moved  that  it  be  taken  from  the  table  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  said  that  as  it  contemplalod  a  largo 
apiiropriation  of  public  money,  it  should  be  consiilered  by  his  committee,  and  there  it  was 
ordereil   by   the   llo\ise.      The   rh.-iirman   of   Ihat  committee   was   the   recognized   leader   of   the 
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republican  majority  of  the  House,  an  able  lawyer,  who  had  been  one  of  the  framers  of  the 
new  constitution  niiieh  was  adopted  the  year  before.  He  became  in  later  years  au  eminent 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  The  autliors  of  the  bill  were  appalled  to  learn  a  few 
days  later  that  it  had  not  a  friend  on  that  committee.     What  should  be  donel  .... 

"The  known  friends  of  tlic  college  were  called  in,  the  situation  explained,  and  each  of 
the  authors  of  the  bill  was  assigned  some  part  in  the  coming  battle.  Ed  Wright  was  selected  to 
engineer  the  bill  tlwough  all  of  the  intricacies  of  parliamentary  danger,  and  the  youngster 
from  Scott  County  [Gue]  being  the  only  one  accustomed  to  public  speaking,  was  delegated  to 
combat  the  adverse   report   of   the  committee,  and  explain   fully  the  plan   of   the   proposed 

college On  the  10th  of  March  the  chairman  of  the  Committee   of  Ways  and  Means 

reported  back  'House  File  129,  a  bill  to  establish  a  State  Agricultural  College,'  with  a  unani- 
mous recommendation  'that  the  further  consideration  of  the  same  be  indefinitely  postponed.' 
He  briefly  stated  that  the  bill  contemplated  an  approi)riation  of  $20,000 ;  that  the  scheme  was 
a  visionary  one,  and  the  state  had  no  money  to  squander  in  such  experiments.  Following  him 
came  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  who  coincided  with  all  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  had  said.  Then,  to  clinch  the  last  nail  to  be  driven  in  the  coffin  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  heartily  agreed  with  all 
his  esteemed  colleagues  had  urged  in  opposition  to  the  scheme  to  appropriate  public  money. 
The  case  seemed  hopeless.  But  the  youngster  from  Scott  took  the  tloor.  He  started  off  with 
a  visible  tremor  in  his  voice,  and  was  apparently  going  to  break  down,  when  looking  over 
towards  the  postoffice,  he  saw  in  the  eye  of  the  venerable  ex-congressman,  Daniel  F.  Miller 
(who  happened  to  be  present),  a  look  of  sympathy  and  encouragement,  which  nerved  him  to 
go  on  and  fear  not  the  odds At  any  rate,  the  youngster  on  the  floor  soon  got  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  Members  laid  aside  their  paj)ers  and  began  to  listen  as  he  warmed  up  to  the 
work.  He  presented  an  array  of  facts  and  figures  to  show  how  much  money  had  been  given 
through  grants  of  public  lauds,  buildings  and  appropriations  direct  from  the  state  treasury  to 
enable  the  young  men  at  the  State  University  to  equip  themselves  with  a  higher  education  for 
careers  in  the  learned  professions,  largely  at  the  public  expense,  while  not  one  dollar  had 
yet  in  the  state's  existence  been  appropriated  to  aid  the  industrial  classes  to  acquire  a  college 
education  in  the  line  of  their  chosen  occupation.  They  had  year  after  year  paid  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  taxes  which  supported  the  State  University,  and  that  without  complaint. 
'We  believe  in  higher  education  for  all  who  seek  it,'  said  the  speaker,  'wliile  you  would 
extend  it  only  to  a  few  favored  classes.  We  shall  demand  the  roll  call  on  the  report  of  your 
committee,  and  send  out  to  the  people  of  the  state  the  record  there  made  by  each  member  of 
the  House  for  or  against  equal  favors  and  privileges  to  all  the  youth  of  Iowa,  confidently 
believing  that  in  the  end  justice  will  prevail.  You  may  defeat  this  measure  now,  but  we  shall 
take  an  appeal  to  the  voters  of  the  state. '  ' ' 

The  story  proceeds,  with  a  picture  of  "  a  studious  looking  young  member  from  Webster 
County,"  Cyrus  C.  Carpenter  by  name,  afterward  governor  of  Iowa,  who  was  the  first  to  come 
over  to  the  support  of  the  measure.  Others  followed.  The  three  influential  committee  chair- 
men, James  F.  Wilson,  W.  H.  Scevers  and  John  Edwards,  gracefully  reversed  themselves. 
"Each  in  turn  disclaimed  any  hostility  to  the  bill  on  its  merits."  They  were  "not  aware 
that  a  similar  college  had  been  established  in  any  state."  They  conceded  "the  claim  urged 
by  the  young  man  from  Scott,  that  all  classes  should  receive  equal  privileges  from  the  law- 
making power,  and  if  the  friends  of  the  bill  would  consent  to  a  reduction  of  the  appropriation 
from  $20,000  to  $10,000  at  this  session,  ....  they  would  withdraw  all  opposition." 

Lundy,  of  Muscatine,  moved  the  reduction  proposed;  the  champions  of  the  measure  ac- 
cepted the  reduction  and  the  bill  passed  the  House  with  little  or  no  further  opposition.  It 
met  with  no  serious  opposition  in  the  Senate,  and  was  promptly  signed  by  the  governor. 

In  the  Eighth  General  Assembly  a  formidable  etfort  was  made  to  repeal  the  act  passed  by 
the  Seventh.  The  hard  times  and  the  prospect  of  war  gave  strength  to  the  opposition.  An 
inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  repealing  the  act  resulted  in  two  reports,  the  majority  against, 
the  minority  for,  ryieal.  A  bill  was  introduced  for  repeal,  and  there  was  grave  danger  of  its 
passage;  but  Eepresentative  Gue  moved  that  the  bill  be  laid  on  the  table  for  the  present,  "as 
its  opponents  were  not  quite  ready  to  act  upon  it."  The  motion  seemed  reasonable  and  was 
carried.  But,  two  weeks  later,  when  the  friends  of  repeal  sought  to  take  the  bill  from  the  table, 
the  point  of  order  was  raised  that  a  two-thirds  vote  was  required  to  call  up  a  lull  which  had 
been  tabled !     The  speaker  sustained  the  point  of  order,  and  the  bill  to  repeal  .slumbered  undis- 
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turbed.  But  the  frioiids  of  the  college  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  press  the  matter  of  another 
ajiprojjriatiou  diiriiifj  that  session. 

In  Sopteinlier,  lHli'2,  Iowa's  General  Assembly  accepted  the  congressional  land  grant 
tendered  nnder  the  Morrill  Act,  and  the  Iowa  College  of  Agriculture  found  itself  prospectively 
rich,  with  over  200,(HIO  acres  of  land  set  ajjart  for  its  use. 

In  the  regular  session  of  1864,  Senator  Gue  had  a  no  less  formidalde  antagonist  than 
Governor  Kirkwood.  A  determined  effort  was  made  to  divert  the  land  granted  by  Congress 
from  the  Agricultural  College  to  the  State  L'niversity  for  the  support  of  a  department  of  agri- 
culture and  an  e.\)ierimental  farm  at  tlic  university.  Eeiircsentative  Hildrefh,  Governor  Kirk- 
wood and  President  Spencer,  of  the  university,  vigorously  urged  this  "substantial  coni]iliance 
with  the  law."  The  friends  of  the  agricultural  college  indignantly  insisted  that  it  would  be  a 
clear  violation  of  the  law,  and  woulil  also  be  a  gross  injustice,  to  divert  the  land  to  "an 
institution  already  richly  endowed."  The  excitement  became  intense.  Pul)lic  discussion  was 
held  several  evenings  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  Governor  Kirkwood  as  champion 
of  the  university  and  Senator  Gue  as  champion  of  the  agricultural  college.  Again  the  (Juaker 
statesman  won  the  victory.  The  entire  grant  went  to  the  agricultural  college.  Governor  Kirk- 
wood gracefully  accejjtcd  his  defeat.  We  next  find  him  cooperating  with  Senators  Gue  and 
Clarkson  in  devising  a  plan  of  leasing  the  land  until  such  time  as  the  price  of  land — then  very 
low — should  advance.  In  accordance  with  a  law  enacted  at  that  session,  the  trustees  leased  the 
land  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  The  plan  worked  so  well  that  the  rentals  supplied  the  college 
with  what  w:is  then  regarded  as  a  generous  maintenance  fund. 

In  .lanuary,  1867,  the  college  board  charged  Governor  Stone,  Lieutenant-Governor  Gue  and 
P.resident  Mclendy,  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  with  the  duty  of  studying  methods  in 
agricultural  colleges  in  other  states  and  so  informing  themselves  as  to  the  steps  necessary  and 
those  most  desirable  in  the  organization  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College;  also  to  select  a 
faculty,  fix  salaries,  establish  a  curriculum,  etc.  The  pressure  of  ofEcial  duties  prevented 
Governor  Stone  from  serving.  The  responsibility  therefore  devolved  upon  Gue  and  Melendy. 
Thesa  gentlemen  visited  several  eastern  colleges  and  studied  their  methods.  The  report,  written 
by  Gue,  filed  in  January,  ISGS,  shaped  the  organization  and  policy  of  the  Iowa  college. 

When,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1869,  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  was  formally  dedicated, 
the  honor  of  delivering  the  priiuijial  address  of  the  day  naturally  fell  to  President  Gue  of  the 
college  board. 

In  this  connection  should  bo  mentioned  Judge  William  H.  Holmes,  of  Jones  County,  who 
in  the  Ninth  General  Assembly  had  cooperated  with  Gue  and  Richardson,  and  who  was  the 
first  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  college  at  Ames.  To  Juilge  Holmes  was  given 
the  honor  of  driving  the  stake  which  marked  the  location  of  the  first  building  erected  on  the 
campus. 

# 
IV 

Retracing  our  steps,  we  find  that  in  1864  Senator  Gue  became  a  resident  of  Fort  Dodge, 
and  the  editor  and  ]iul)lisher  of  tho  Iowa  North  West,  a  weekly  paper  which  for  eight  years 
thereafter  was  the  strongest  representative  of  republican  princijiles  and  policies  in  north- 
western Iowa.  In  186.')  Editor  Gue  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Fort  Dodge,  but  soon  after 
his  appointment  a  republican  state  convention  nominated  him  to  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
governor.  He  promptly  tendered  his  resignation  as  ]iostma.ster  and  took  the  stump  for  the 
ticket  headed  by  Governor  Stone.  He  was  electe<l,  and  the  next  general  assemblv  found  in 
him  a  model  president  of  the  Senate,  requiring  no  parliamentary  coach  and  needing  no  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  umkeuj)  of  committees. 

On  retiring  to  jtrivate  life  the  exlieutenant-governor  gave  much  of  his  time  to  the  organ- 
ization and  uidiuilding  of  the  college  which  he  had  been  ihielly  instrumental  in  founding.  In 
1868  ho  was  elected  to  the  ]iresidency  of  the  college  board  of  trustees,  and  for  several  terms 
thereafter  held  tho  ])Osition  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  college  and  the  alumni. 

An  interesting  "aside"  in  tho  life  drama  here  presented  is  Editor  Gue's  exposi"  of  "the 
Cardiff  Giant  Humbug — a  complete  and  thorough  ex|iosition  of  the  greatest  decejifion  of  the 
age,"  first  jiuldished  in  the  North  West,  in  1860,  and  later,  in  1870,  re|niblisheil  in  pamphlet 
form . 

Mr.  One  traced  tho  shipment  from  a  station  near  Fort  Dodge  to  Cliirago,  from  Chicago  to 
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Uuion,  theuce  by  team  to  Cardiff,  N.  Y.,  and  thence,  by  night,  to  the  Newell  farm.  A  score 
or  more  of  affidavits  procured  by  him  made  the  tracer  complete. 

In  1872  Benjamin  F.  Gue  entered  ujjon  another  career,  one  for  which  he  was  well  fitted. 
He  became  editor  of  the  Iowa  Homestead,  long  the  leading  agricultural  and  home  pap*  of  the 
Middle  West.  In»a873  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  United  States  pension  agent  for 
Iowa  and  Nebraska.  In  1881  he  returned  to  the  editorship  of  the  Homestead,  iu  that  capacity 
doing  much  to  stimulate  scientific  farming  and  kindred  vocations  in  the  Middle  West.  For 
years  he  took  an  active  part  iu  Iowa  politics.  His  editorial  utterances,  reaching  much  fartlier 
than  any  human  voice  could  carry,  were  potent  forces  in  support  of  all  worthy  reforms,  in 
agricultural  methods,  in  educational  policies  and  in  practical  politics. 

From  1892  to  1895  Gue  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  Charles  Aldricli  in  the  organ- 
ization and  systematic  arrangement  of  the  state  's  Historical  Departmeut  and  iu  editorial  work 
on  the  Aldrich  series  of  the  Annals  of  Iowa, 

Governor  Gue  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pioneer  Law-Makers'  Association.  It  was 
on  his  individual  initiative  that  the  association  was  organized.  As  a  member  of  five  general 
assemblies,  he  outranked  all  former  legislators  in  tlie  original  body,  except  only  John  Kussell 
and  L.  B.  Bolter.  The  first  reunion  was  held  in  February,  1886.  To  him  students  of  Iowa 
history  are  chielly  indebted  for  the  editing  and  indexing  of  the  early  proceedings  of  the 
Pioneer  Law-Makers'  Association. 

A  Hicksite  Quaker  in  his  youth,  in  his  later  years  Gue  became  a  Unitarian,  finding 
much  in  common  in  the  faith  and  tenets  of  the  two  denominations.  He  \vas  one  of  the 
founders,  and  long  the  treasurer,  of  the  Iowa  Unitarian  Association,  and  was  for  many  years 
president  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Des  Moines. 

The  crowning  work  of  Governor  Gue's  last  years  is  the  four- volume  "History  of  Iowa," 
on  which  he  labored,  at  first  intermittently  and  afterward  daily,  for  seventeen  years  or  more. 
The  gathering  and  preparing  of  the  material  for  tliis  history  was  a  work  calling  for  patience, 
industry  and  judgment,  combined  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  he  himself  was  part  of  the  history  of  Iowa  and,  too,  he  had  witnessed  most  of  the 
public  events  of  greatest  interest  in  that  history. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1888,  occurred  the  death  of  Mrs.  Gue,  leaving  four  children,  all  of 
whom  survive,  namely:  Horace  G.,  Alice,  Gurney  C,  and  Katherine.  The  last  named  is  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Artliur  C.  Leonard,  state  geologist  of  North  Dakota,  and  dean  of  geology  in  the 
State  University  at  Grand  Forks. 

The  death  of  Benjamin  F.  Gue  occurred  in  Des  Moines  on  Wednesday,  June  1,  1004.  On 
his  way  home  he  suddenly  fell,  overcome  by  heart  failure.  He  was  carried  home  and  lived  to 
utter  a  few  last  words.  The  funeral  of  Governor  Gue  occurred  from  the  family  residence  in 
Des  Moines,  on  the  Saturday  following  his  death.  The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  his 
pastor,  Eev.  Mary  A.  Safford,  and  his  friend,  Judge  Gifford  S.  Robinson.  Judge  Robinson  's 
part  in  the  service  was  an  outline  sketch  of  the  distinguished  and  eminently  useful  career  of 
the  deceased  and  the  great  value  of  his  public  services.  The  honorary  and  active  pall-bearers 
were  personal  friends  of  the  deceased,  including  Governor  Cummins  and  others  prominent  in 
state  affairs. 

Benjamin  F.  Gue  was  ever  the  fearless  champion  of  the  worthy  cause  that  lacked  assistance. 
Many  another  man  is  influenced  by  the  apparent  success  or  failure  of  the  work  with  which  he 
is  identified,  but  to  this  man  the  relative  success  or  failure  of  the  cause  made  no  apparent 
difference  in  the  quality  of  his  support.  He  was  a  born-and-bred  abolitionist  and  no  amount 
of  sophistry  could  draw  from  him  any  compromise  on  the  question  of  slavery.  He  had  a 
Quaker's  love  of  peace,  but  when  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  struggle  he  was  a  formidable 
champion.  No  other  work  is  as  likely  to  stand  a  monument  to  his  wisdom  and  persistence  as 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  recognized 
founders.  In  his  presidency  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  that  institution,  with  rare  foreknowl- 
edge he  prepared  the  way  for  the  grand  results  to  which  we  of  the  new  century  point  with 
pride  and  satisfaction.  With  prophetic  vision  he  foresaw  that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
ambition  of  students  would  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  memorizing  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
but  would  reach  out  for  the  knowledge  which  would  enable  tliem  to  do  things.  President  Gue 
was  in  advance  of  his  age  in  his  support  of  equal  educational  advantages  for  women.  One  of 
the  severest  of  his  protests  against  ancient  privilege  was  his  insistence  on  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  new  college. 
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Governor  Cue's  freeiloni  from  opportunism  is  illustrated  not  alone  in  his  early  identifica- 
tion with  a  church  then  dcemecl  dangerously  heterodox,  but  away  back  in  1854,  before  the 
free-soil  inovenieut  found  a  home  in  any  party,  he  was  outspoken  in  its  support;  and  in  I806 
lie  was  one  of  the  few  to  call  tlic  republican  party  of  Iowa  into  being.  His  journalistic  career 
was  cijually  broad  and  aggressive.  His  was  the  lirst  newspaper  in  northwestern  Iowa  to 
j)reach  uiKiualifiedly  the  gosjiel  of  human  freedom  and  equality  of  opportunity.  Later,  as 
editor  of  the  Iowa  Homestead,  his  was  a  clear,  strong  voice  heard  above  the  tumultuous  clamor 
of  tho  period,  urging  upon  the  people  and  their  representatives  the  basic  fact  that  the  people 
have  rights  which  corporations  are  bound  to  respect.  At  the  same  time,  he  maintained  with 
equal  strength  tlie  reverse  of  the  proposition,  namely,  that  corporations  have  rights  which  the 
jieople  are  bound  to  regard. 

The  word  "great"  is  overworked  and  we  seek  in  vain  for  a  synonym  wliich  is  not  i>oi>ularly 
applied  to  the  leader  of  a  winning  football  team  or  to  a  general  in  battle;  to  a  hard-liitter  in 
a  jiugilistic  encounter  or  to  the  president  of  a  great  nation.  But,  going  back  to  the  old 
standards  of  greatness,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  among  the  names  of  great  men  who 
"constitute  a  state"  and  who  have  given  Iowa  its  strength  and  individuality,  the  name  of 
Benjamin  F.  Gue  is  rightfully  entitled  to  high  place. 

It  would  not  be  just  to  close  this  "appreciation"  without  a  word  of  commeut  on  the 
dignity  of  the  last  years  of  Governor  Gue's  life.  At  a  time  when  most  men  are  willing  to 
stand  aside  and  let  others  take  up  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done,  this  man,  of  active  brain 
and  willing  hand,  conceived  the  jiur|iose  of  writing  the  then  unwritten  history  of  Iowa.  For 
seventeen  years  or  more  he  labored  with  that  end  in  view.  No  amount  of  research  deterred 
him.  Karly  and  late,  summer  and  winter,  he  toiled  on,  often  aided  by  the  daughters  who  blessed 
his  last  years,  until  only  a  short  time  liefore  his  death  the  history  was  finished  aiul  he  was 
permitted  to  look  ujion  the  completed  work  of  his  hands.  He  well  knew  that  his  was  not  the 
finished  product,  though  niany  of  his  friends  in  their  partiality  wrote  letters  which  might  well 
have  stimulated  his  vanity;  but  he  also  knew  that  in  all  coming  time  many  of  its  pages  and 
certain  of  its  chapters  would  supply  material  for  future  historians.  Therein  was  his  ambition 
satisfied.  The  original  and  independent  strength  of  the  distinctively  first-hand  chajfters  of 
Governor  Gue's  history,  covering  the  ])rogress  of  events  in  the  fifties  and  early  sixties,  best 
reveal  the  author's  capacity  for  description  and  for  historical  grouping.  Nowhere  else  can  the 
subject  matter  of  these  chapters  be  found  so  well  presented. 

Few  indeed  are  the  men  who  can  leave  such  a  record  as  that  which  has  been  outlined  in 
these  pages — a  record  of  achievenie'nt,  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil  and  home-builder,  as  a  pioneer  of 
liberal  thought,  as  a  legislative  leader,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  o  great  educational  institution 
for  the  masses,  as  an  impartial  presiding  oflScer,  as  an  able  and  fearless  editor,  as  an  honest- 
and  capable  government  official,  and  finally  as  a  pioneer  historian  of  the  state  which  he  had 
done  much  to  honor — and,  withal,  a  record  without  a  single  stain! 
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1820—1896 
I 

The  golden  wedding  of  .Tudge  and  Mrs.  Wright,  in  Pes  Moines  on  the  lOth  d.ny  of  October, 
180.1,  was  an  event  of  rare  interest  to  the  many  friends  of  the  happily  wediled  pair.  Coujded 
with  the  event  was  the  silver  wedding  of  Thoma-s  S.,  their  eldest  son,  and  Mary  Tuttle  Wright. 
The  children  and  grandchildren  present  numbered  twenty-two.  Besides  (hese  there  were  many 
relatives  and  friends  assembled  from  the  capital  city  and  from  other  cities  near  and  remote. 
Among  the  number  were  .Tudges  Francis  Springer,  of  Columbus  .Tuncfion,  and  P.  F.  Miller,  of 
Kookuk,  who  with  .Tudge  Wright  were  the  only  surviving  attorneys  of  territorial  days.    Judge 
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Seerers  and  several  other  members,  also  several  ex-mcml)ers  of  the  supreme  court  were  present. 
Maj.  Hoyt  Sherman  "represented  the  old  settlers  of  Polk  County,"  of  which  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Wright  were  prominent  members.  A  diamond-studded  gold  pin  was  presented  by  the  guosts 
to  each,  in  a  neatly-worded  speech  by  Major  Sherman,  in  the  course  of  which  happy  allusion 
was  made  to  the  half-century  of  life  passed  by  them  in  loving  companionship.  Since  the  happy 
event  that  day  celebrated,  much  had  happened.  "Wlien  you  began  life  together,"  continued 
the  major,  "there  was  no  State  of  Iowa  on  the  map  of  the  world;  only  a  narrow  strip  of 
settlements  stretching  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  our  Des  Moines 
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River  into  an  almost  unknown  region  forming  what  was  then  the  Territory  of  Iowa.  All  west- 
ward, including  our  own  city  and  surroundings,  was  the  home  and  hunting  ground  of  Indians — 

the  Sacs  and  the  Foxes,  the  Pottawattamies  and  the  treacherous  Sioux To  you,  sir, 

as  much  as  any  other  living  man,  is  due  the  honor  of  building  out  of  the  wilderness  this  great 
empire.  As  lawmaker  in  the  councils  of  both  state  and  nation,  you  were  among  the  most 
prominent  in  enacting  statutes  that  strengthened  and  promoted  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
our  whole  state.  As  judge  on  the  bench  of  our  supreme  court,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law, 
you  were  guided  by  the  highest  principles  of  justice  and  equity  and  aided  greatly  in  establish- 
ing that  respect  for  law  and  order  which  is  a  characteristic  of  our  people.    As  one  of  the  great 
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forces  tliat  placed  our  loiiunoiiwealth  in  the  front  r:ink  of  states  in  intellectual  growth  and 
progress,  in  the  prosjicrity  of  our  farmers,  our  merchants  and  our  manufacturers  aJid  in  the 
development  of  our  educational  institutions,  you  are  heartily  recognized  and  honoreil  l>y  all 
good  citizens. ' ' 

The  venerable  judge  was  deeply  movcil.  He  responded  in  his  usually  liapj'y  vein.  He 
pictured  the  comfortable  farm-house  of  Judge  Dibble  in  Van  Buren  County,  in  which,  one 
early  October  morning,  fifty  years  before,  he  and  the  judge 's  daughter,  Hannah  Mary  Dibble, 
had  vowed  to  be  true  and  loyal  while  life  should  hist.  "Then  a  poor  and  brielless 
attorney,  taking  a  young  wife  from  a  well-provided  home  to  new  duties  and  possible  if 
not  actual  poor  and  scanty  surroundings,"  he  had  struggled  on,  honored,  as  he  believed, 
beyond  liis  deserts,  blest  with  a  family  that  had  never  brought  pain  to  his  heart — "How 
sliort  the  time— that  period  of  fifty  years!"  The  judge  also  alluded  with  satisfaction 
to  the  marvelous  growth  and  development  of  Iowa  during  that  half-century.  He  fondly 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  old  settlers,  present  and  absent,  who  had  been  so  much  to  him 
during  those  years.  He  then  repeated  the  names  of  many  of  Iowa's  illustrious  sons 
wlio  had  passed  on,  presenting  imjiressionistio  pictures  of  the  more  notable  ones.  In  this 
liapj.y  address.  Judge  Wriglit  imparted  to  his  friends  collectively  the  open  secret  of  his 
ruling  motive  in  life — affording  to  the  biographer  the  key  by  which  to  find  that  without 
wliich  biography  is  a  dead  thing — scarcely  more  tlian  an  amjilified  "Who's  Who."  "Not 
a  few  of  you,"  said  he,  "have  taken  a  largo  part  in  giving  us  a  state  so  proud,  laws  so  just 
and  essential  to  our  greatness  and  strength.  Thinking  of  this,  and  of  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  magnify  and  upliold  these  laws,  I  am  led  to  say  that  we  do  this  in  proportion 
as- wo  stand  by  the  law  and  all  its  social  mandates — 

' '  '  Sovereign  law,  the  state 's  collected  will 

Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill.'  " 

A  story  is  told  by  the  judge's  old  neighbors  in  Koosauqua  which  was  not  drawn  out  at 
tlie  golden  wedding.  Tlie  handsome  and  well-dressed  young  attorney  was  wont  to  visit  his 
intended,  driving  a  fine  horse  and  seated  in  a  smart  new  buggy.  A  buggy  in  Iowa,  in  the 
early  forties,  was  as  much  a  curiosity  as  was  an  automobile  fifty  years  later.  The  town  boys 
first  wondered,  then  admired,  and  then— on  the  night  before  the  wedding— ran  the  buggy  into 
tlie  pond  near  the  Dibble  home!  The  boys,  waiting  in  the  darkness  to  see  the  fun,  anticii)ated 
a  terrible  ebullition  of  wrath  when  Wright  should  make  the  discovery.  But  no:  philosopher 
that  he  was,  he  comprolieiidod  the  situation  at  a  glance.  Calling  the  boys  around  him,  he 
admitted  it  was  a  good  joke  on  him  and  appreciated  the  implied  compliment;  but  he  very  much 
w.'inted  the  buggy,  that  he  miglit  reach  home  in  good  season  and  get  his  regular  sleep  in 
preparation  for  the  imiiortaut  event  of  the  morrow.  Tlie  boys  were  so  impressed  with  W'right's 
good  nature  that,  concluding  they  had  carried  the  joke  far  enough,  they  hauled  the  buggy  to 
the  barn  door,  harnessed  the  horse,  helped  the  bridegroom-elect  into  the  buggy,  handed  him  the 
lines,  and,  with  a  good-night  all  around,  wished  him  much  joy! 

IT 

George  firover  Wriglit  was  born  in  Bloomiugton,  Indiana,  on  the  24th  day  of  March,  1820. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Wright,  a  master  mechanic,  and  Rachel  Seaman  AVright.  His  father's 
fainilv  was  of  Welsh  descent;  his  mother's  came  originally  from  England.  The  father's  first 
American  ancestor  came  from  Wales  in  l"2n.  The  father  himself  was  born  in  rennsylvaiiia 
and  died  in  Bloomington,  Indiana,  when  his  son,  George,  was  five  years  old.  His  mother  camo 
to  Iowa  in  territorial  days,  and  died  in  Keosauqua  in  1850. 

Young  George  w.is  lamed  early  in  life  by  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence was  compelled  to  forego  outdoor  sports.  But  every  loss  has  its  compensations  and  he 
found  his  chief  delight  in  the  companionship  of  books.  Awarded  a  free  scholarship  in  the 
Indiana  ITniversity,  he  graduated  from  that  institution  in  his  twentieth  year.  He  read  law  in 
I?ockville  with  an  elder  brother,  Joseph  A.  Wright,  who  afterward  became  governor  of  In<liana. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  in  Reiiteniber  of  that  year  lie  set  out  for  Iowa.  One  of  the  stories 
Jnrlge  Wright  enjoyed  telling  gives  his  chief  reason  for  finally  Imating  in  Iowa.  He  first 
cnme  to  the.  state  in  1840,  and  studied  the  situation   in   Burliiigton  and  the  few  other   Iowa 
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towns.  He  tLen  took  a  boat  back  to  St.  Louis,  purposing  to  locate  in  that  city.  On  arriving 
at  his  destination  he  learned,  to  his  surprise,  that  the  city  was  credited  with  20,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  its  immense  population  overwhelmed  him!  He  took  the  first  boat  up  the  river  and 
landed  in  Burlington.  He  tliere  decided  to  locate  in  Keosauqua.  He  lived  to  see  Des  Moines, 
the  city  of  his  final  choice,  more  than  four  times  the  size  of  the  St.  Louis  of  1840,  and  did 
all  in  his  power  to  make  it  grow  many  times  larger. 

The  young  attorney  's  first  appearance  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  was  at  tlie  January 
term  in  1844,  and  he  was  successful  in  his  case.  In  1846  he  was  appoint<"d  prosecuting 
attorney  for  the  county,  and  that  same  year  was  nominated  by  the  whigs  for  a  scat  in  the  upper 
house  of  the  Territorial  Legislature.  His  father-in-law,  Judge  Dibble,  the  democratic  candi- 
date, defeated  him.  The  contest  for  the  coveted  seat  was  a  good-natured  one,  and  the  young 
attorney  expressed  himself  as  ' '  pleased  to  have  the  office  in  the  family ' ' ! 


THE  COLTRAIN   MILL,  CEDAR  TOWNSHIP,  VAN  BUREN  COUNTY 
The  sole  survivor  of  tliirty  mills  in  operation  in  Van  Buren  County  in  territorial  days. 


Meanwhile  the  territory  became  a  state,  and  in  1848  the  son-in-law  succeeded  tlie  father- 
in-law  in  the  Senate.  In  1851  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  codifying  the  laws  and  of  reconstructing 
the  entire  judicial  system  of  Iowa  fell  upon  the  young  senator  from  Van  Buren.  When,  near 
the  end  of  the  session,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  an  extra  session  would  be  necessary  to 
complete  the  work,  Senator  Wright  insisted  that  the  General  Assembly  should  not  adjourn  until 
the  code  was  completed  and  passed  upon.  He  carried  his  point,  though  it  compelled  him  to 
toil  night  and  day  to  comjilete  the  code.  It  is  a  matter  easily  proven  by  the  algebraic  process 
of  elimination  that  many  of  the  measures  prepared  by  him  at  this  time  are  still  in  the  code, 
and,  in  the  main,  in  phraseology  as  originally  written  by  him. 

In  IS.iO  Senator  Wright  was  nominated  for  Congress  by  the  whigs.  Opposed  to  him  was 
Bernhart  Henn.  The  congressional  district  comprised  the  entire  south  half  of  the  state.  The 
state  was  still  democratic  and  Wright  went  down  to  defeat  with  his  party.  In  18.58  he  was 
put  forward  as  the  whig  candidate  for  United  States  senator  against  General  Jones.  In  1855, 
not  yet  thirty-five  years  old.  Senator  Wright  was  nominated  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Iowa.     He  had  for  his  opponent  Edward  Johnstone.     The  tide  had  turned.     The  legislature 
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was  republican  and  elected  Wright  by  a  vote  of  fifty-three  to  forty-five.  His  first  associates 
on  the  bench  were  William  G.  Woodward  and  Norman  W.  Isbell. 

Under  tlie  new  state  constitution,  a  supreme  court  wa.s  to  be  elected  in  18o9.  Justice 
Wright  declined  a  reuomination,  but  the  death  of  Justice  Stockton,  who  by  lot  had  been  chosen 
chief  justice,  created  a  vacancy  which  Governor  Kirlswood  lilled  in  186U  by  the  aiJi.ointmeut 
of  Wright.  From  June  19,  1860,  to  September  1,  1870,  Judge  Wright  remaine<l  on  the  bench. 
During  this  decade  he  confronted  the  most  abstruse  and  complicated  questions  of  law,  questions 
involving  the  vast  and  varied  interests  of  the  new  state,  struggling  as  it  was  with  problems 
growing  out  of  the  war  and  readjustment  to  a  peace  basis,  i)roblems  incident  to  the  rapid 
growth  and  development  of  the  state,  the  overlapping  rights  of  individuals  and  corporations, 
the  adjustment  of  municipalities  to  the  state,  the  limitations  found  necessary  to  be  jdaced 
upon  personal  liberty,  etc. 

In  an  address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  prcsicioncy  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  in  1865,  with  his  wonted  plain-spolienness.  Judge  Wright  urged  the 
members  of  the  society  not  to  permit  political  considerations  to  influence  their  actions,  adding: 
"The  day  that  witnesses  a  political  State  Agricultural  Society  will  witness  its  doom,  or  at 
least  the  beginning  of  the  end." 

The  establishment  of  tlio  suiiremo  court  at  tlio  state  capital  had  long  made  it  difficult  for 
Judge  Wright  to  retain  his  home  in  Keosauqua,  so  in  1805  he  moved  his  household  goods 
overland  to  Des  Moines. 

Ill 

Then  it  wa.s  that  the  two  best  known  jurists  in  Iowa,  Judges  Wright  and  Cole,  conceived 
and  put  into  execution  the  founding  of  a  law  school  in  the  state.  Beginning  in  November, 
1SG5,  with  two  law  students  only,  tho  number  soon  increased  to  twelve  or  more.  The  judges 
each  gave  tliree  evenings  a  week  to  the  class,  examining  the  students  on  their  readings  and  on 
correlated  subjects.  The  failure  of  the  general  assenil)ly,  in  1865,  to  father  tho  movement 
led  tlie  judges  to  make  tlio  local  sihool  general.  They  issue<l  a  circular  in  which  they  said: 
"Unpretending  in  our  efforts  and  promises,  our  hope  is  to  contribute  somewhat  in  advancing 
the  student  in  his  studies,  and  at  tho  same  timo  lienefit  ourselves  by  the  undertaking." 

Editor  Hammond,  in  the  Western  Jurist  of  December,  1868,  referring  to  Judge  Wright, 
remarked :  ' '  For  thirty  years  he  has  been  identified  with  that  history,  taking  an  active  and 
leading   part   in   every    good   work,   and   especially    in    the   promotion   of   education,   and   of 

justice With  the  exception  of  a  few  months  in   1860,  he  has  occupied  a  seat  on  the 

sni.reme  bench  for  fourteen  years,  and  has  undoubtedly  done  more  than  any  other  man,  living 
or  dead,  to  mould  the  jurisi>rudence  of  our  young  st.ate,  and  to  give  it  the  honorable  name  which 
we  may  justly  claim  for  it." 

The  school  was  duly  incorporated,  its  corporate  members  including  all  the  federal  an>l 
state  judges  in  Iowa  and  many  ex-judges  and  other  leading  members  of  tlic  Iowa  bar.  On 
December  4,  1866,  CTiief  Justice  Lowo  conferred  degrees  on  tho  twelve  members  of  the  first 
graduating  class.  The  examining  committee  regarded  the  inauguration  of  the  school  as  mark- 
ing ' '  an  epoch  in  the  jurisprudenco  of  tho  state, ' '  permanently  raising  tho  standard  of  profes- 
sional education  in  Iowa.  In  bclialf  of  the  state  bar,  its  members  expressed  "their  obligations 
to  Judges  W'right  and  Cole  for  this  great  service."  The  school  struggled  on  until  1868,  when 
the  general  assembly  appropriatc.l  tho  sum  of  $20,000  for  tho  jniriiose  of  establishing  a  law 
department  in  connection  with  the  nniversit)-.  This  action  result.ed  in  the  absorjition  of  the 
Des  Moines  Law  School.  Judges  Wright  and  Cole  retnined  their  former  relations  with  the 
school,  contracting  to  "spend  considerable  part  of  en.h  term"  in  instructional  work. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  nuMitioned  incideiitiilly  that ' '  Hon.  George  G.  Wright,  LL.  D. ' ' 
was  listed  as  "Professor  of  Ileal  Property  Law,  etc.,"  in  the  second  law  school  established  in 
the  capital  city,  founded  in  June,  1 S76. 

IV 

Judge  Wright's  retirement  from  the  bench  was  voluntary.  It  became  apparent  to  the 
judge's  friends  that  they  could  secure  hia  election  to  the  Tnifed  States  Senate.  His  principal 
rivals  were  Governor  Merrill  and  the  young  congressman  from  Dubuque,  William  B.  Allison. 
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The  canvass  ha"  been  on  for  several  months,  but  early  in  January,  1870,  it  was  transferred  to 
the  state  capital.  Judge  Wright's  principal  supi^orters  vfere  Speaker-elect  Cotton,  General 
Vandever,  Thomas  F.  Withrow  and  Judges  Baldwin  and  Murdock.  It  was  reported  that  the 
Merrill  votes  would  ultimately  go  to  Allison.  So  confident  were  the  Allison  men  that  they 
engaged  an  oyster  supper  iu  honor  of  their  candidate's  victory.  An  Allison  man,  John  Russell, 
was  chosen  caucus  chairman.  Sixty-four  votes  were  necessary  to  a  choice.  On  the  informal 
ballot  Wright  had  sixty-three;  Allison,  thirty-nme;  Merrill,  twenty-four;  Kirkwood,  one.  The 
first  formal  ballot  gave  Wright  sixty-six;  Allison,  forty-seven;  Merrill,  thirteen;  Kirkwood,  one. 
On  motion  of  Senator  Newell,  an  Allison  man,  the  nomination  of  Wright  was  maile  unanimous. 
Long  before  the  formal  announcement  was  made,  the  entlmsiastie  supporters  of  the  judge  had 
filed  into  the  supreme  court  room  where  the  successful  candidate  sat  serenely  waiting  the  result. 
An  informal  reception  ensued  in  which  the  judge's  good  humor  shone  respleudently.  The 
Allison  men,  instead  of  cancelling  their  order  for  a  banquet,  unitedly  laid  plans  for  their 
candidate's  election  two  years  later,  inviting  the  jubilant  Wright  men  and  the  depressed  sup- 
porters of  Merrill  to  feast  with  them,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  triumph  over  Harlan 
in  1872. 


In  the  Senate  Wright  served  on  several  important  committees,  namely.  Judiciary,  Finance, 
Claims,  Eevision  of  the  Laws,  Civil  Service  and  Eetrenchment.  On  these  several  committees 
he  was  recognized  as  a  man  of  large  information,  keen  perception,  excellent  judgment  and 
conscientious  regard  for  duty.  When  the  so-called  ' '  salary-grab, "  or  "  back-pay  steal, ' '  came 
to  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  tliere  were  those  who,  while  against  increasing  their  own  pay  by  their 
own  votes,  were  ea.sily  persuaded  to  vote  for  the  bill  with  the  objectionable  rider,  rather  than 
embarrass  the  several  departments  of  government.  Senator  Wright  could  not  be  induced  to 
vote  for  the  measure,  and,  regardless  of  consequences,  recorded  his  ' '  No. ' ' 

Early  deciding  that  one  term  was  enough  for  him.  Senator  Wright  undertook  no  great 
constructive  work  and  made  no  labored  effort  in  debate.  His  contemplative  mind  harked  back 
to  the  more  congenial  and  more  important  service  he  had  rendered  on  the  bench;  and,  too,  there 
came  the  desire  to  practice  the  profession  of  his  choice.  The  senator's  return  in  1876  was 
conceded.  His  defeated  rival  in  1870  had  been  elected  to  succeed  Harlan  in  1872,  and  Governor 
Kirkwood  had  written  a  letter  saying  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  against  his  friend 
Wright.  Without  warning  came  Senator  Wright's  letter  of  February  25,  1875,  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  by  General  Vandever,  declining  to  be  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself.  The  declination 
was  based  on  ' '  many  reasons  not  necessary  to  state  here. ' '  The  controlling  one  was  a  certain 
proposed  arrangement — which  years  afterward  the  judge  said  had  already  been  consummated — 
by  which  he  was  to  take  the  place  of  Withrow  in  a  law  partnership  with  Colonel  Gatch.  He 
had  had  all  there  was  of  the  high  honor  and  wanted  to  get  back  to  Iowa.  He  felt  the  need  ot 
rest.  He  owed  it  to  his  family  that  he  should  be  with  them  more  than  had  been  possible  during 
the  previous  twenty  years.  He  had  found  official  life  in  Washington  "beset  with  untold  per- 
plexities, with  little  to  lead  anyone  to  struggle  to  keep  in  it. ' '  He  would  direct  his  energies 
"so  as  to  save  a  little  money"  for  his  family,  a  duty  which  he  had  thus  far  to  a  great  extent 
neglected.  His  four  years'  experience  had  satisfied  him  he  couldn't  do  this -on  his  salary. 
While  he  regarded  the  senatorial  office  as  ' '  the  highest  of  earth  's  political  honors, ' '  yet  he 
admitted  that  it  had  no  such  charms  as  to  load  him  to  struggle  for  its  retention. 

VI 

The  righteous  indignation  of  the  habitually  serene  man  is  something  compelling.  E.  H. 
Stiles  1  quotes  a  letter  written  by  Judge  Wright  after  his  own  retirement  from  the  bench.  Not 
a  few  Iowa  journals  had  denounced  the  four  judges  who  on  technical  grounds  had  pronounced 
the  prohibitory  amendment  void.  Judge  Wright,  from  the  privacy  of  his  office,  wrote  Stiles: 
"As  you  value  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  the  integrity  of  courts  and  the  good  name  of 
the  state,  I  hope  you  will  stand  as  a  wall  of  fire  against  this  most  iniquitous  clamor  that  four 
judges  should  be  outraged  and  disgraced  because  they  had  'the  courage  of  their  convictions.' 

1 — Prominent  Men  of  Iowa.  Annals  of  Iowa.  Vol.  X,  pp.  251-52. 
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1  do  uot  care  about  the  case,  nor  the  decision,  nor  liow  it  was  decided;  but  I  do  care,  when 

it  is  proposed  to  apjieal  from  the  court  to  state  i-ouventions  and  town  meetings 1  do 

not  propose  that  Judge  Day  sliall  go  down  before  this  unjust  wliirlwind." 

A  more  feeling,  yet  none  the  less  just,  judgment  on  the  man  was  passed  by  a  jurist  of 
a  younger  generation.  At  the  third  annual  banquet  of  the  State  Bar  Association,  held  in  Cedar 
Eapids  in  July,  1897,  Judge  Horace  E.  Deenier  referred  to  Wright  as  "that  grand  old  man  who 
recently  went  before  the  Judge  of  Judges."  lie  said  Judge  Wright  was  "a  man  of  keen 
judgment,  of  almost  intuitional  divination  as  to  the  right;  one  of  the  great  chancellors  of  this 
country. ' ' 

Judge  "Wright  was  not  the  typical  jurist — jurist  and  little  else.  He  was  also  a  statesman, 
a  financier  and  a  public-spirited  citizen.  The  jjioneer  instinct  in  him  was  strong.  He  "saw 
golden  ages  coming,"  and  as  a  practical  man  of  affairs  and  financier,  he  clearly  saw  that 
golden  ages  never  come  unless  men  of  affairs  unite  in  jdanning  and  pushing  to  completeness 
private  and  public  enterjirises — "enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment,"  developing  the  latent 
resources  of  the  soil,  of  mines,  of  water  and  of  air.  He  was  a  born  promoter.  Many  were  the 
early  enterprises  to  which  he  generously  lent  his  quick,  true  vision,  his  legal  advice  and  his 
credit. 

As  an  after-dinner  speaker.  Judge  Wright  in  his  time  had  few  if  any  equals  in  the  state. 
He  could  think  on  his  feet  with  a  rapidity  and  reliability  which  was  ever  a  surprise  to  his 
friends.  His  expressive  face  ran  the  whole  gamut  of  emotions,  from  rollicking  fun  to  tragic 
seriousness.  His  voice  was  sympathetic  and  well-modulated.  His  humor  was  inexhaustible 
and  as  a  raconteur  he  was  unsurpassed.  When  aroused,  his  face  became  ominous  of  a  coming 
storm;  his  voice  took  on  new  volume  and  power.  On  such  occasions  his  fiow  of  words  was 
inspirational.  It  was  as  though  the  gates  enclosing  the  subconscious  mind  had  been  i>ressed 
open  by  tlie  ouUlow  of  emotion.  No  one  saw  the  quaintness  and  felt  the  grim  humor  of  the 
old  pioneer  days  more  than  he.  He  delighted  to  tell  stories  which  made  himself  the  butt  of  a 
joke.  On  one  occasion  he  hurried  to  a  banquet  without  donning  his  evening  suit.  His  daughter, 
who  sat  beside  him,  was  much  distressed  because  of  his  appearance.  He  was  not  on  the 
regular  program,  but  was  called  on  for  a  sjieech.  His  impromptu  response  evoked  peals  of 
laughter  alternating  with  tears,  and  closed  with  a  touch  of  impassioned  eloquence.  It  is 
reported  that  as  they  were  on  their  way  home,  the  daughter  caressed  him  lovingly,  exclaiming: 
"Father,  I  wasn't  ashamed  of  the  old  coat;  I  was  so  proud  of  the  man  inside  of  it." 

Though  an  able  legislator,  a  resourceful  educator,  a  brilliant  occasion  orator,  a  shrewd 
and  successful  financier,  and  a  public-spirited  citizen,  yet,  nevertheless,  George  G.  Wright's 
fame  rests  chiefly  upon  the  public  service  he  rendered  on  the  bench.  His  record  as  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  runs  through  more  than  thirty  volumes  of  the  Iowa  State  Reports. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1896,  the  venerable  judge  met  his  friends  in  his  law  office  for  the 
last  time.  On  the  11th  of  January,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  died.  His  funeral 
was  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  wide  range  of  his  friendships  and  the  devoted  love  of  his 
friends. 

Judge  Wright's  widow  died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter  in  Sioux  City,  June  27,  1897. 
Of  his  three  sons,  the  youngest,  George  G.  Wright,  Jr.,  is  the  sole  survivor.  The  eldest, 
Thomas  S.,  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  in  New  York,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1894,  in  his 
fiftieth  year.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  State  University:  was  adjutant  of  the  Third  Iowa 
Cavalry  and  his  health  became  permanently  impaired  by  long  imprisonment  in  Andersonville. 
He  succeeded  T.  F.  Withrow  as  general  counsel  for  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  and  held  that 
position  until  his  death.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother,  Carroll  Wright,  who  held 
the  position  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Colorado  Springs,  October  28,  1911,  at  the  ago 
of  fifty-eight.  Both  sons  inherited  much  of  their  father's  legal  ability  and  social  qualities. 
The  youngest  son  is  a  successful  real  estate  dealer  in  Des  Moines.  The  judge's  only  daughter 
is  Mrs.  H.  E.  Stone,  of  Sioux  City. 
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CHESTER  CICERO  COLE 

LAfl-YER — JURIST — OCCASION   ORATOR — EDUCATOR 
1824—1913 

I 

The  name  ' '  Cicero, ' '  with  its  classic  associations,  would  be  embarrassing  as  attached  to 
the  surname  of  an  ordinary  man;  but,  to  those  who  recall  the  oratorical  triumphs  of  Judge 
Cole  on  many  an  occasion,  and  his  exhaustive  arguments  coiniielling  conviction  from  reluctant 
judges  and  juries, — the  association  of  this  man  's  name  with  that  of  Rome  's  great  orator  must 
seem,  at  least,  not  inapprojiriate. 

Chester  Cicero  Cole  was  born  in  Oxford,  Chenango  County,  New  York,  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1824.  His  parents,  Samuel  and  Alice  (Pullman)  Cole,  were  New  Englanders  by  birth,  the 
father  born  in  Connecticut,  the  motlier  in  Rhode  Island.  His  childhood  wa.s  passed  in  Oxford, 
and  his  early  education  was  obtained  in  Oxford  Academy.  At  tlie  age  of  tliirteen  he  entered 
a  store  in  his  native  village.  At  eighteen  he  resumed  his  studies  in  the  home  academy,  pur- 
posing to  enter  the  legal  profession.  He  completed  the  academic  course  and  entered  the  junior 
class  of  Union  College.  Ill-health  soon  compelled  him  to  return  home.  He  spent  between  two 
and  three  years  reading  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Bascom,  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York. 
In  1846  he  entered  Harvard  Law  School,  where  he  remained  nearly  two  years.  Admitted 
to  the  bar,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  he  went  to  Frankfort,  Ky.,  where  he  became  legislative 
reporter  for  the  Prankfort  Daily  Commonwealth. 

Afterward,  locating  in  Marion,  Ky.,  he  returned  to  Oxford  and  "did  some  telling  plead- 
ing" with  Amanda  Bennett.  His  pleading  was  successful  and  on  the  25th  of  June,  1848,  the 
two  were  married.  Both  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  One  Ethan  Clark  had 
tendered  the  bridal  party  the  free  use  of  a  "  brand-new ' '  stage  coach,  and  they  were  driven  in 
style  from  the  Bennett  home  to  the  church,  four  white  horses  drawing  the  precious  load.  The 
pathway  of  the  bride  and  groom  np  the  aisle  of  the  church  was  strewn  with  roses.  The  weddino- 
journey  was  a  trip  to  Marion,  Ky.,  their  future  home.  They  traveled  to  Cincinnati  by  rail, 
by  stage  and  by  boat,  and  thence  overland. 

On  the  second  day  after  his  arrival,  the  young  attorney  's  heart  was  gladdened  by  the 
appearance  of  a  client.  Others  soon  found  their  way  to  his  office.  At  the  second  term  of 
court  in  Marion,  the  name  of  C.  C.  Cole  was  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  every  case  on  the 
docket!  Among  his  more  distinguished  clients  was  United  States  Senator  John  Bell,  and,  too, 
a  son  and  namesake  of  President  Jackson.  The  young  attorney  remained  in  Marion  eight  or 
nine  years.  Why  did  he  leave  Kentucky  and  come  to  interior  Iowa,  then  unsettled  and 
affording  few  opportunities  for  success  at  the  bar?  Let  Judge  Cole,  himself,  give  answer: 
"During  the  presidential  election  of  1856,  the  candidates  were  Fremont  and  Dayton,  abolition- 
ists; Buchanan  and  Breckenridge,  democrats;  and  Bell  and  Everett,  whigs.  The  political  gath- 
erings were  barbecues,  at  which  there  would  be  forty  or  fifty  darkies  to  do  the  cooking.  They 
would  hear  the  speeches  in  which  the  Buchanan  and  Bell  people  would  quote  Frimont  leaders 
as  saying  that  the  slaves  would  be  freed.  They  repeated  this  at  their  cabin  meetings,  and  the 
slaves  began  to  believe  that  they  would  be  freed.  The  white  people  were  then  led  to  the  firm 
belief  that  the  colored  people  were  arranging  an  insurrection,  although  there  was  no  truth  in 
it.  One  night  my  office  took  fire.  I  turned  in  the  alarm,  but  none  of  my  white  friends  came 
to  the  fire.  They  all  thought  it  was  an  insurrection."  The  incident,  with  the  fear  of  an 
uprising,  coupled  with  keen  solicitude  for  his  family — his  wife  and  three  small  children — led 
to  his  final  conclusion  to  emigrate.  He  had  read  much  of  the  new  and  growing  State  of  Iowa 
and  when  he  found  that  the  state  capital  had  been  moved  from  Iowa  City  to  Fort  Des  Moines 
he  decided  to  make  the  new  capital  city  of  Iowa  his  future  home. 

II 

In  1857,  the  young  lawyer  ascended  the  Des  Moines  River  Valley  as  far  as  "the  forks  " 
and  there  located,  patiently  waiting  the  coming  of  clients.     He  had  not  long  to  wait    but  his 
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earlier  cases  were  insignificant  and  his  fees  small.  In  a  few  years  he  came  to  be  generally 
known  as  an  attorney  possessed  of  much  knowledge  of  law  and  skill  and  eloquence  in  practice. 
In  1859,  the  Iowa  democrats  nominated  Chester  C.  Cole  for  the  supreme  bench,  but  his 
party  had  lost  its  hold  and  he  went  down  with  it  to  defeat.  In  1860  he  was  the  democratic 
nominee  for  representative  of  his  district  in  Congress.  The  republicans  nominated  Samuel  R. 
Curtis.  The  contest  was  heated.  During  a  speaJiiug  campaign  of  seventy  days  the  contestants 
rode  several  times  across  the  state,  engaging  in  joint-debate.  Curtis  was  a  man  of  large 
ability — one  of  the  minor  great  men  of  Iowa;  but  Cole,  then  thirty-sLx  years  of  age,  was  more 
than  his  match  in  logic,  wit,  oratory  and  scholarly  attainments.  But  Cole  was  defeated  by 
about  a  thousand  votes.  Iowa  was  then  divided  into  two  congressional  districts,  and  the  Curtis- 
Cole  district  included  all  the  south  half  of  the  state.  In  the  campaign.  Cole  established  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  debater  and  orator.  A  Douglas  democrat.  Cole  found  himself  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  l^niou  cause,  giring  freely  of  his  time  and  money  in  support  of  that  cause. 
His  eloquence  induced  many  an  lowau  to  enlist  in  his  country  's  service. 

Ill 

In  the  year  1864  begau  Chester  C.  Cole's  career  as  a  jurist.  A  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state.  Governor  Stone  appointed  him  to  fill  the  place.  Twice  thereafter 
Judge  Cole  was  nominated  and  elected  to  that  high  position.  After  serving  on  the  bench  for 
twelve  years,  part  of  the  time  ranking  as  chief  justice,  in  1876  Judge  Cole  resigned  and  resumed 
practice  in  the  courts,  giving  his  attention  chiefly  to  supreme  court  and  federal  court  prac- 
tice. Later  he  organized  the  law  firm  of  Cole,  MeVey  and  Clark.  Still  later  the  firm  name  was 
changed  to  Cole,  McVcy  and  Cheshire. 

Reference  having  been  made  to  the  retirement  of  Judge  Cole  from  the  supreme  bench,  the 
impartial  biograplier  cannot  wholly  ignore  a  painful  incident  in  the  judge 's  career  which 
occurred  in  the  campaign  of  1870.  While  it  was  not  fatal  to  Judge  Cole's  immediate  success 
at  the  polls,  it  did  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  fair  fame  of  the  candidate  for  reelection.  So  high 
is  the  estimate  which  the  voters  of  Iowa  place  upon  the  ofiice  of  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
that  the  press  has  only  to  make  and  reiterate  a  charge  affecting  the  reputation  of  a  candidate 
for  that  high  office,  to  jeopardize  his  nomination.  If  nominated  and  elected  in  the  face  of 
damaging  charges,  the  fact  of  an  accusation  renders  doulitful  tlie  wisdom  of  the  candidate  in 
seeking  a  renomination.  In  the  course  of  the  campaign  of  1870  the  Manchester,  Iowa,  Union 
made  the  charge  that  Judge  Cole  had  collected  a.  certain  claim  against  the  Masonic  Grand 
Lodge  of  Iowa  and  had  not  accounted  for  the  money.  The  opposition  papers  of  the  state 
repeated  the  charge,  and  the  repuldican  press  was  dumbfounded.  Something  nuist  be  done, 
and  that  quickly.  The  Republican  State  Central  Committee  met  the  emergency  by  naming 
J.  S.  Clarkson  and  three  other  members  of  that  body  as  an  investigating  committee.  The 
committee  visited  Dubuque  and  there  made  a  study  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  result  of 
their  investigation  was  embodied  in  a  report  unanimously  signed  declaring  that  there  was  no 
evidence  which  "should  in  any  way  impair  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Cole 
as  a  man  and  as  a  jurist,"  and  recommending  the  judge  to  the  continued  confidence  and 
support  of  republican  electors.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  opposition  press  vehemently  insisted 
that  the  investigation  was  ex  ■parte.  Judge  Cole  was  reelected.  The  reason  given  by  him 
years  later  for  retiring  from  the  bench  was  the  inadequacy  of  the  salary  paid  by  the  state  and 
the  necessity  of  making  more  generous  provision  for  his  family;  though,  undoubtedly,  the 
judge  was  also  averse  to  submitting  himself,  voluntarily,  to  the  probable  necessity  of  a  reopen- 
ing of  the  case,  upon  the  merits  of  which  the  voters  had  once  passed. 

TV 

Judge  Cole's  part  in  the  organization  of  the  pioneer  law  school  of  Iowa  is  so  closely 
identified  with  that  of  Judge  Wright  that  the  story  of  one  in  the  main  traverses  that  of  the 
other.  There  is  this  difference,  however — with  Judge  Cole  the  education  of  young  men  for 
the  profession  of  the  law  was  for  many  years  a  vocation,  while  with  Judge  Wright  it  never 
became  more  than  an  avocation. 

The  career  of  Judge  Cole  as  an  educator  forms  a  chapter  without  a  flaw  and  full  of  lionor. 
It  begins  back  in  the  closing  year  of  the  war   when,  with   Judge  Wright,  he   founded  the 
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pioueer  law  school  of  Iowa,  aiid  includes  a  brief  experience  as  lecturer  in  the  law  school  of  the 
State  University.  Editor  Haniinoud,  in  The  Western  Jurist  of  December,  1868,  after  paying 
high  tribute  to  Judge  Wright,  comments  at  length  on  the  junior  member  of  tlie  partnership,  lie 
conchides:  "Tlie  leading  qualities  of  his  mind  are  energy  and  concentration,  even  on  the 
bench,  and  in  delivering  judgment  he  presses  liomc  a  point  with  the  force  and  directness  which 
made  him  so  effective  before  a  jury.  Coming  thus  fresh  from  the  contests  of  the  bar,  his 
instructions  were  admirably  calculated  to  arouse  the  interest  of  students  and  train  them  for 
the  expert  and  effective  use  of  their  acquisitions." 

Late  in  1866  the  new  law  school  was  formally  incorporated. 

The  Jurist  of  June,  1876,  announced  tlie  opening  of  the  law  department  of  Simpson 
Centenary  College,  Indiaiiola,  and  the  dean  of  the  faculty  was  announced  as  "the  Hon.  C.  C. 
Cole,  LL.  D. "  This  second  law  school  in  Iowa  began  its  career  September  11,  1875.  In  1881 
the  school  affiliated  with  Drake  University,  Des  Moines.  From  1892  to  1907  Judge  Cole  served 
as  dean  of  the  Drake  University  College  of  Law.  In  1904  a  capacious  and  elegant  law  school 
building  was  erected  on  the  Drake  T'niversity  campus,  and  was  named  Cole  Hall,  in  honor  of 
Judge  Cole,  then  dean  emeritus.  Drake  University  is  thus  accorded  the  honor  of  erecting 
a  lasting  monument  to  the  pioneer  educator  and  founder  of  the  pioneer  law  school  of  Iowa. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Western  Jurist,  a  monthly,  founded  in  1867  by  William 
G.  Hammond,  and  published  in  Des  Moines.  The  fourth  volume,  in  1870,  bears  the  name  of 
Cliester  C.  Cole  as  its  general  editor.  The  strong,  firm  hand  of  the  editor  is  seen  in  the 
leading  articles  and  in  the  general  editorials  of  that  year  and  the  next.  To  the  February 
number  of  1873  Judge  Cole  contributed  a  ])ai)er  on  "The  Press  and  the  Bench,"  made  timely 
by  the  then  recent  killing  of  Fisk  by  Stokes  in  New  York  City.  The  article  was  a  vigorous 
protest  against  the  too  i)revalent  abuse  of  the  courts  by  the  ]>ress.  In  the  June  number  the 
judge  presented  a  strong  plea  for  the  advancement  of  Justice  Miller,  of  Iowa,  to  the  chief 
justiceship.  The  judge's  next  signed  contribution  was  a  series  of  articles  on  "Tax  Titles  in 
Iowa,"  which  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  a  subject  on  which  the  bar  of  the  period  was  then 
not  well  informed. 

Early  in  1907,  after  forty-two  years  of  public  service  as  an  educator.  Judge  Cole  was 
designated  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  as  one  to  receive  a  pension  from  the  fund  set  ai>art 
for  retired  educators.  The  annual  ])ension  settled  upon  Judge  Cole  was  $1,280.  The  judge 
at  once  retired  from  active  service  at  the  Drake  University  College  of  Law,  and  was  given 
the  title  of  dean  emeritus. 


Judge  Cole's  persuasive  eloquence,  indomitable  -will  and  large  ability  continually  brought 
him  to  the  front  wherever  a  master-mind  was  needed.  There  are  failures  which  leave  a  man 
stronger  than  ever,  as  there  are  successes  which  are  infinitely  worse  than  failure.  One  of 
Judge  Cole's  splendid  dreams  was  the  so-called  "Allen  University."  The  departure  of 
Iowa's  foremost  capitalist,  B.  F.  Allen,  for  Chicago,  in  1874,  left  "Terrace  Hill,"  the  Allen 
mansion,  long  after  the  home  of  Frederick  M.  Hubbell,  unoccujiicd,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  was  then  no  one  in  Des  Moines  rich  enough  to  maintain  such  an  estalilishment.  Judge 
Cole  went  to  Chicago  and  there  dreamed  aloud  to  Allen  his  dream  of  a  great  western  university 
after  the  general  plan  of  Cornell  University,  where  any  person  might  obtain  instruction  in 
any  study.  The  result  of  his  visit  was  an  agreement  to  sell  Terrace  Hill  to  the  Presbyterians 
of  Iowa  for  .'ii2.'>0,000.  Of  this  sum,  Allen  agreed  to  donate  ♦l.'jO.OOn,  on  condition  that  good 
jiromissory  notes  for  the  balance  should  be  executed  and  placed  in  his  hands,  the  notes  to  run 
till  188.1  if  desired.  Allen  also  offered  to  endow  the  president's  chair  at  an  outlay  of  ,$^0,000. 
The  judge  returned  much  elated  over  the  success  of  his  visit.  When,  in  October  following, 
he  eloquently  presented  the  plan  to  the  Presbyterian  Synod,  to  his  chagrin  tliaf  body  failed  to 
respond.  The  only  action  taken  wa.s  the  appointment  of  a  conservative  committee  to  consider 
the  project  in  all  its  bearings  and  to  report. 

VI 

To  Judge  and  Mrs.  Cole  came  the  honor  of  entertaining  President  Grant  and  his  party 
on  the  occasion  of  the  President's  visit  to  Des  Moines,  at  the  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the 
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Tennessee,  held  September  29-30,  1875.  President  and  Mrs.  Grant,  ex-Seeretary  Borie,  his 
wife  and  daughter.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Grant,  and  General  Babcock  arrived  on  a  special  train 
at  3:30  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  and  were  driven  to  Coleehester  Place,  where  they  were 
cordially  received.  At  about  10  o'clock  on  the  same  day  the  judge  drove  the  President  about 
the  city.  The  afternoon  was  given  over  to  a  general  reception  at  tlie  postoflSce  building,  while 
Mrs.  Cole  threw  open  her  home  to  the  ladies  who  chose  to  call  on  Mrs.  Grant  and  her  lady 
friends.  In  the  evening,  at  the  Opera  House,  the  President  delivered  his  now  famous  address  on 
the  public  school  question.  The  honor  of  formally  welcoming  the  President  fell  to  Judge  Cole, 
who  briefly  received  the  distinguished  commander  as  a  comrade  of  Iowa  's  soldiery,  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  soldierly  ability  and  courage,  and,  above  all,  "as  being  largely  instrumental  in 
securing  to  us  that  Union  which  we  all  so  much  prize. ' '  He  also  welcomed  our  soldier  Presi- 
dent as  one  who  had  made  his  impress  upon  the  political  history  of  his  era.  He  closed  with 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  The  banquet  of  the  following  evening  at 
the  Savery  House  was  a  brilliant  affair.  Seated  at  the  speaker 's  table  with  Judge  Cole, 
Senator  Wright  and  Governor  Kirkwood,  were  Generals  Grant,  Slierman,  Belknap,  Balioook 
and  Pope. 

VII 

Seven  children  were  born  to  Judge  and  Mrs.  Cole:  Calvin  S.  and  William  W.,  both  now 
deceased;  Gertrude  A.,  wife  of  N.  C.  Atherton,  of  Des  Moines;  Mary  E.,  widow  of  D.  C. 
McMartin,  a  Des  Moines  attorney  who  died  in  189.5;  Chester  C,  who  died  in  infancy;  Frank 
B.,  and  Carrie  S.,  widow  of  J.  R.  Hurlbut.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  June,  1898,  the 
judge  and  his  wife  celebrated  their  golden  wedding.  Fully  six  hundred  guests  assembled  to 
do  them  honor.  Prominent  citizens  of  Iowa,  including  nearly  every  member  of  the  local  bar 
and  many  lawyers  and  public  men  from  other  parts  of  the  state,  were  present.  Telegrams 
and  letters  of  congratulation  and  good  wishes  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  alumni 
of  Oxford  Academy,  in  which  Judge  and  Mrs.  Cole  received  their  early  education,  sent  "gol- 
den felicitations. ' '  The  bar  association  of  the  capital  city  presented  congratulatory  resolu- 
tions engrossed  upon  parchment  and  handsomely  framed.  Rev.  Dr.  A.  L.  Frisbie  made  the 
congratulatory  address,  to  which  Judge  Cole  feelingly  responded.  The  venerable  bridegroom 
of  a  half-century  expressed  his  surprise  and  delight  on  receiving  the  resolutions,  referring  with 
unaffected  eloquence  to  his  long  and  pleasant  professional  and  fraternal  relations  with  the 
members  of  the  local  bar  and  with  the  families  and  friends  assembled  under  his  roof.  After 
refreshments,  old-time  songs  were  sung  and  at  the  last  all  joined  in  singing  "America." 

The  judge  outlived  his  wife  by  several  years.  After  Mrs.  Cole's  death  he  made  his 
home  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  McMartin. 

The  Nestor  of  the  Iowa  bar  made  his  last  appearance  in  court  in  November,  1912,  wlien 
he  made  the  final  argument  in  a  Polk  County  case  which  had  been  brought  eight  years  before. 
He  spent  the  following  winter  in  California,  and  late  in  the  spring  of  1913  returned  to  Des 
Moines.  Judge  Cole  died  in  Des  Moines,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  early  on  the  morning 
of  October  4,  1913.  The  direct  cause  of  his  decease  was  pneumonia.  Borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  nearly  ninety  years,  he  could  but  feebly  resist  the  approach  of  disease.  The  funeral 
services  were  held  from  the  McMartin  home  October  6.  Many  relatives,  intimate,  friends,  jur- 
ists and  members  of  the  bar  were  in  attendance.  The  faculty  and  students  of  Drake  Law 
School  were  present  in  a  body.  The  bearers  were  Judge  Ladd,  of  the  Supreme  bench;  Judges 
Me  Henry  and  Dudley,  of  the  Polk  County  Court;   Captain  Clark  and  Simon  Casady. 

There  are  few  positions  in  our  puldic  life  which  Judge  Cole  could  not  have  adorned.  It 
was  long  currently  reported  that  President  Grant  seriously  considered  the  appointment  of 
Judge  Cole  to  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  bench  of  the  United  States,  a  position  he  would  have 
filled  with  dignity  and  ability.  Distinguished  in  appearance,  immaculate  in  dress,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school  in  courtesy:  a  polished  orator  who  when  the  occasion  required  could  be 
extremely  forceful,  a  thorough  student  of  the  law,  a  logical  reasoner,  an  eloquent  jury  lawyer, 
an  inspiring  educator  and  a  public-spirited  citizen,  Chester  C.  Cole  was  one  of  the  marked 
men  of  his  period  who  left  his  impress  upon  the  bar  of  Iowa  and  upon  the  trend  of  the 
thought  and  purpose  of  his  time. 
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\o  belter  represeulative  of  Liiieohi 's  "plain  peojile"  ol!  the  West  ever  sat  iu 
the  executive  chair  than  Cyrus  Clay  Carpenter,  eighth  governor  of  Iowa.  Strong 
mentally  and  physically,  unpolished  but-  gentle,  hard-lu>adod,  kind-lwarted, 
keenly-  intelligent,  inhereutlj-  just,  and  instinctively  generous.  Governor  Car- 
penter was  in  all  respects  a  man  to  be  affectionately  remembered  and  to  be  held 
up  before  the  youth  of  Iowa  as  an  example  worthy  their  imitation. 

Cyrus  Clay  Carpenter  was  born  in  Harford,  Susquehanna  County,  Pa., 
November  24,  1829.  Reared  on  a  farm,  his  early  education  was  limited  to  the 
country  school  and  a  nearby  academy,  and  yet  he  thoroughly  fitted  himself  for 
teaching.  He  came  west  possessed  of  three  valuable  assets:  a  thorough  com- 
mon-.school  education,  robust  health  and  an  ambition  to  be  a  leader  of  men.  In 
June,  18r)4,  he  reached  Fort  Des  Mnines,  with  only  money  enough  to  pay  for  his 
night's  lodging.  The  landlord  ottered  to  trust  him,  but  he  insisted  on  paying 
his  way  and  bravely  started  out  on  foot  for  Fort  Dodge,  eighty  miles  distant. 
Ho  was  a  surveyor  as  well  as  a  teacher  and  in  the  new  country  he  soon  found 
employment.  Young  Carpenter  .joined  the  Spirit  Lake  PLxpcdition  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  shared  in  its  dangers  and  liardships.  At  twenty-eight,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Seventh  General  Assembly. 

The  Civil  AVar  seriousl.v  disturbed  the  young  num's  plans  for  the  future.  Sen- 
ator Grimes  procured  for  him  a  captain's  commission  and  an  assignment  to 
active  staff  dut.v.  He  served  with  Rosecrans  and  afterward  with  Dodge,  and 
was  mustered  out  as  brevet-colonel  on  the  staff  of  General  Logan.  In  18fi4  he 
married  Susan  ('.  I'.urkholder,  a  sister  of  "William  E.  Burkholder,  who  lost  his 
life  in  the  Spirit  Lake  Expedition.  His  married  life  is  described  as  approaching 
the  ideal. 

In  1866  Carpenter  was  elected  register  of  the  state  bind  office.  In  1871  he 
was  elected  governor  over  J.  C.  Knapp  by  a  ma.iorit,v  of  over  fort.v-one  thousand, 
the  largest  plurality  received  hy  any  governor  up  to  that  time.  In  1873  he  was 
reelected  over  Jacol)  G.  Vale,  who  ran  on  an  anti-monopol.v-demoeratic  coalition 
ticket,  fhis  time  by  a  ma,iority  of  over  twcnt.v-fonr  thousaiul. 

Governor  Carpenter  gave  the  state  a  business  administration.  His  state 
papers  contain  no  clap-trap  for  applause.    They  are  so  many  calls  to  duty,  iiiler- 
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spersed  with  timely  information  and  words  of  caution.  His  was  a  period  of 
adjustment  between  the  people  and  the  railroads,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  at 
sueh  a  time  there  sat  in  the  executive  chair  a  man  of  unquestioned  honesty  and 
unbiased  judgment. 

The  best  appreciation  of  Governor  Carpenter  thus  far  published  was  written 
by  the  governor's  early  protege  and  later  friend,  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver  ^ — a 
sketch  written  with  a  keen  discrimination  softened  by  loving  regard. 

"Tender  his  administration,"  as  Dolliver  well  says,  "the  laws  were  framed 
and  successfully  defended  in  the  courts  which  set  the  first  limits  ujjon  the  reck- 
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less  management  of  western  railroads,  which  at  one  time  promised  not  only  to 
despoil  the  community  but  to  ruin  the  roads  themselves.  Governor  Carpenter 
found  the  railroads  overcharging  their  customers,  discriminating  between  neigh- 
boring towns,  giving  special  rates  to  favored  individuals,  communities  and  lines 
of  business,  covering  their  movements  by  rebates  and  underground  agreements, 
and  altogether  conducting  their  affairs  with  small  regard  to  the  public  welfare 
and  little  interest  in  the  real  welfare  of  the  corporations  concerned. 

"This  broad-minded  man  stated  the  case  of  the  Iowa  farm  against  the  rail- 
road managers  of  that  day,  in  a  single  sentence  which  will  live,  like  the  proverbs 
of  Lincoln,  as  long  as  men  appreciate  truth  in  the  garb  of  humor.    'The  exorbit- 

1 — In  the  Midland  Monthly  of  July,  1898. 
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ant  railway  rate,'  said  the  governor,  'is  the  skeleton  in  the  Iowa  corn  crib.'  He 
never  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  if  the  railroad  corporations  respected 
him  and  afterward  followed  his  counsel,  it  was  because  he  was  willing  to  tell  them 
the  truth,  and  without  the  malice  which  seeks  to  destroy  was  anxi.ias  tluit  tliey 
should  exercise  the  wisdom  that  preserves.  In  his  message  to  the  Legi-siature  of 
1874  he  anticipated  the  jjlatform  of  peace  and  mutual  advantage  upon  whicli  llie 
people  and  the  railroads  of  Iowa  now  stand  together." 

After  a  brief  career  as  second  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  in  Washington, 
the  ex-governor  became  a  member  of  the  State  Railway  Commission,  established 
in  1878.  His  initiative  was  of  great  value  in  the  organization  of  the  commis- 
sion. This  initial  work  done,  he  resigned  to  meet  the  call  of  his  district  to  Con- 
gress. His  service  in  Congress,  covering  two  terms,  was  shortened  liy  a  redistriut- 
ing  of  the  state,  "and,"  .says  Dolliver,  "by  the  operation  of  crude  political 
metliods  which  once  prevailed  in  Iowa."  He  .served  from  1879  to  188:5,  long 
enough  to  make  a  record  of  real  sen'ice.  His  young  friend  found  Carpenter's 
speech  on  national  finances  in  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  "a  nuustcrpiece" — 
"tempered  in  tone,  simple  in  manner,  fortified  at  every  point  by  lessons  of  his- 
tory and  experience,  while  through  it  all  the  play  of  a  genial  wit  liglitcd  the 
rugged  strength  of  his  argument. "  In  his  friend's  judgment  the  most  imi)oi-tant 
service  rendered  by  Representative  Carpenter  was  his  contribution  to  the  suc- 
cessful effort  made  in  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  to  create  the  Jepartnient  of 
agriculture. 

In  1884  the  ex-gov^rnor  i-ctunu'd  to  the  sfati'  legislature,  and.  surmunded  liy 
a  younger  generation,  with  oidy  liere  and  there  a  gray-haired  survivor  of  jiioneer 
general  assemblies,  lie  was  a  veritable  Nestor  to  whom  his  colleagues  fre(iuently 
turned  for  counsel.  To  all  his  young  associates  he  was  kindne.s.s  and  courtesy 
embodied.  For  several  yeai-s  he  .served  as  ])ostmaster  at  Fort  ])o<lge.  He  then 
retired  to  his  farm  near  the  city  of  Fort  Dodge. 

The  ex-governor  died  on  the  29th  of  May,  1898,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  His 
funeral  called  together  many  of  the  i)roniinent  men  of  the  state  and  a  vast  con- 
course of  friends  and  neighbors. 

II 

The  thoughtful  readei-  of  Governor  Carpenter's  state  papers  must  be  im- 
l)ressed  with  the  many  evidences  of  a  close  study  of  economic  (|ue.stions  and  a 
fearless  and  frank  expression  of  conclusions  and  convictions.  At  a  time  when 
anti-monopoly  demagogism  was  rampant,  the  governor  did  not  hesitate  to  present 
the  difTlcidties  to  be  confronted  by  legislators  in  the  prejiaration  of  laws  for  the 
better  regulation  of  railway  traflie.  The  mere  presentation  of  these  dillieulties 
was  of  itself  enough  to  raise  a  hue  and  cry  against  him,  but  he  calmly  pui-sucd 
his  course  and  in  the  end  was  eommeudid  liy  those  who  had  mistakenly  regarded 
him  as  a  tool  of  the  eoritorations. 

Covenior  Carpenter  was  unjustly  censured  because  he  was  astute  enough  to 
see  the  wisdom  in  Cicorgc  Stephenson's  remark  that  "where  eond>ination  is 
possible  competition  is  impossible."  He  even  went  so  far  in  Ins  fii-st  inaugural 
as  to  say  that  "com|)i'tition  not  infrequently  proves  a  souj'ce  of  oppression  to  the 
people,"  giving  as  a  case  in  point  the  custom  then  in  vogue  of  making  up  losses 
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on  railroad  business  at  competing  points  by  exorbitant  charges  for  business  at 
intervening  j)oints.  The  governor's  first  message  includes  a  specific  recommeuda- 
tiou  that  freight  charges  be  fixed  by  law.  "So  long  as  the  proposition  for 
legislative  resti-iction  is  a  vague  and  undefined  threat,"  he  continued,  "capital 
will  shrink  from  taking  the  risk  of  subjecting  itself  to  what  it  fears  may  be  a 
a  capricious  ebullition  of  unreasoning  anger;  but  let  this  public  sentiment  once 
crystallize  into  sensible,  conservative,  wholesome  law,  and  there  will  be  a  reaction 
in  favor  of  investments  in  w&stem  I'ailways."  He  recommended  a  fair  classifica- 
tion of  the  Iowa  roads  as  a  basis  for  taxation ;  and  the  general  assembly  creating 
the  railroad  coflamission  also  made  the  path  straight  by  such  classification. 

lu  1874,  the  Fifteenth  General  Assemi)ly  made  a  new  departure  by  passing 
an  act  establishing  "reasonable"  maximum  rates  of  charges  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  freight  and  passengers  on  the  Iowa  roatls.  The  law  went  into  operation 
in  July,  1874.  Its  practical  operation  developed  some  defects  which  were  after- 
ward measurably  remedied.  \Vhen  the  law  went  into  effect  the  roads  generally 
conformed  to  its  provisions.  The  Burlington  and  Missouri,  however,  enjoined 
the  attorney-general  from  prosecuting  the  company.  The  question  of  making  this 
injunction  permanent  was  argued  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  before 
Justice  Dillon,  and  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  state. 

Governor  Carpenter  in  his  second  biennial  message  of  Jantiary  12,  1876, 
predicted  that  the  general  effect  of  legislative  control  would  prove  beneficent. 
He  counseled  the  retenti(Jn  of  the  main  features  of  the  law,  and  such  legislation 
as  experience  should  suggest  for  the  eradication  of  its  weaknesses,  or  for  its 
adjustment  to  the  future  demands  of  commerce.  He  held  that  publicity,  and  par- 
tial super\-ision  by  a  commission  would  accomplish  more  than  any  general  law 
controlling  the  details  of  railroad  management.  This  exhaustive  document  con- 
cludes with  a  significant  reference  to  the  progress  made  by  Iowa  within  the 
twelve  years  between  Governor  Kirkwood's  second  and  third  terms:  "The  Iowa 
of  which  he  was  then  governor  [in  1864]  contained  701.732  inhabitants;  that  of 
which  he  will  be  iifaugurated  the  governor  in  this  centennial  year  returns  liy 
census  1,350,544  human  souls,  and  a  proportionally  much  larger  increase  of 
material  wealth." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  1876  Governor  Carpenter  presented  the  peculiar 
appropriateness  of  submitting  the  question  of  woman  suffrage.  It  was  the  Cen- 
tennial year,  when  all  America  was  "celelirating  achievements  which  were 
inspired  by  the  doctrine  that  taxation  and  representation  are  of  right  insepar- 
able." It  seemed  to  him  "proper  to  give  the  people  of  Iowa  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  judgment  upon  the  proposed  [suffrage]  amendment  at  the  liallot 
box." 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Carpenter  administration  was  the  agitation 
which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  so-called  "Granger  laws" — laws  which, 
though  repealed  a  few  years  later,  emiiodied  much  suggestion  for  future  legisla- 
tion. The  demand  for  railroad  regulation  had  for  several  years  been  cumulative 
and  the  Fifteenth  General  Assembly,  in  1874,  simply  voiced  the  demand  by 
passing  a  number  of  laws  which,  though  afterward  found  to  be  unwise  in 
several  respects,  anticipated  the  more  effective  legislation  of  the  Larrabee  and 
Cummins  administrations  of  later  years.  In  genei-al  terms  it  fixed  maximum 
freight  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  roads  and  reduced  the  passenger  rate  from 
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4  to  3  cents  per  mile.  Tlie  railroads  appealed  and  the  Supreme  Court  sustained 
the  right  of  the  state  to  regulate  rates.  Wliile  the  dire  predietious  of  the  opposi- 
tion were  happily  not  fulfilled,  a  thorough  organization  of  the  railroads  and  of 
allied  influences  in  the  state  was  eflt'eeted,  creating  conditions  which  were  chiefly 
psychological — conditions  which  in  1878  resulted  in  the  repeal  of  the  Granger 
laws,  and  the  creation  of  a  railroad  commission  a.s  a  substitute  therefor. 

Ill 

In  the  Senate,  <iuietly  watching  the  trend  of  legislation  in  this  pioneer  period, 
sat  William  Larrabee,  the  Napoleon  of  railroad  reform  in  Iowa.  It  is  note- 
worthy in  this  connection  that  for  several  years  Senator  Larrabee  was  regarded 
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as  "a  railroad  man,"  he  havinu'  early  idrntilied  hiiiiscir  with  ])ioiuH>r  railroad  pro- 
jects. 

Among  the  new  men  of  the  Senate  of  the  Fourteenth  General  Assembly  were 
the  following:  ]\Iark  A.  Dashii'll,  who  had  sat  in  the  House  in  1868,  a  radical 
temperance  reformer;  Col.  John  Shane,  of  the  Thirteenth  Iowa  Infantry,  after- 
ward a  district  .judge,  and  George  W.  Bemi.s,  a  pioneer  legislator  of  1860,  and 
later  treasurer  of  state.  Among  the  "])rainineiit  arrivals"  in  the  House  was 
John  TI.  ('•('■,{}•.  then  fnrly-sevfu  years  old.  with  many  years  of  public  service 
ahead. 

In  the  Fiftetiith  General  As.sembly,  after  two  weeks  of  balloting.  Gear  was 
ehnscn  si>eaker  of  the  IIousi'.    Twn  years  lati'r.  be  was  rciilccted  to  the  .sj)eakcr- 
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ship  and  in  1877  lie  was  nominated  for  the  governorship.  Associated  with  Gear 
in  the  House  was  Beutou  J.  Hall,  sou  of  Judge  J.  C.  Hall,  aud  long  a  leader  of 
democracy  in  Iowa.  Hall  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1881,  to  Congress  in  1884, 
and  appointed  United  States  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  1886.  General  Tuttle, 
of  Van  Buren,  later  a  resident  of  Des  Moines,  was  elected  to  the  House  to  aid 
Kassou  in  securing  the  new  eapitol.  L.  L.  Ainsworth,  a  veteran  democratic 
legislator  of  the  sixties,  and  a  captain  in  the  Sixth  Cavalry,  "came  back"  at  this 
time  and  in  1874  was  elected  to  Congress  over  a  big  majority  in  a  repulilican 
district. 

To  the  Senate  came,  among  other  men  of  local  prominence,  Henry  W.  Rothert, 
of  Keokuk,  whose  sympathies  afterward  led  him  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb  wards  of  the  state  at  Council  Bluffs. 

Also  came  Lafayette  Young,  then  of  Atlantic,  and  only  twenty-six  years  old. 
Four  years  later  he  was  reelected,  and,  after  a  lapse  of  one  term,  he  was  again 
elected.  In  1890  Senator  Young  bought  the  Dailj^  Capital  and  removed  to  Des 
Moines.  In  1893  he  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  republican  nomination 
for  governor.  In  1894  he  was  elected  state  binder,  and  was  twice  reelected. 
Meantime,  the  Capital,  under  the  direction  of  the  Youngs,  father  and  sons,  became 
influential  and  prosperous.  On  the  death  of  Senator  Dolliver,  Governor  Carroll 
appointed  Lafayette  Young,  Sr.,  to  fill  out  his  term  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
During  that  brief  period  Senator  Young  distinguished  himself  by  winning  a 
nation-wide  reputation  as  an  orator — a  reputation  he  had  long-  held  in  Iowa. 
Since  his  retirement  from  the  Senate,  he  has  been  in  frequent  demand  as  a 
lectui-er  and  occasion  orator.  His  latest  public  service  is  as  the  executive  head  of 
the  State  Council  of  Defense. 

Nathaniel  A.  IMerrill,  of  Clinton,  who  had  served  in  the  House  two  years 
before,  aud  who  continued  in  either  Senate  or  House  for  most  of  the  next  sixteen 
years,  was  captain  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Iowa,  and  one  of  the  prominent  capitalists 
of  eastern  Iowa.  D.  N.  Cooley,  who  with  Allison  and  others  had  sat  in  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  1860,  and  who,  later,  had  served  on  a  cora- 
mi.ssion  to  negotiate  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  was  an  influential  member  of  this 
body.  The  Senate  of  1874  also  included  George  D.  Perkins,  of  Sioux  City, 
whose  distinguished  career  is  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  sketch  in  this  volume. 
In  this  body  sat  John  N.  W.  Rumple,  of  Marengo,  a  captain  in  the  Second  Iowa 
Cavalry,  twice  reelected  senator  and  in  1900  elected  to  Congress. 

Most  of  the  leaders  in  the  Fifteenth  House  had  been  members  of  previous 
bodies.  Of  the  more  prominent  new  members  were  Isaac  Brandt,  of  "Des  Moines, 
then  a  prominent  capitalist,  a  coiirtly  figure,  Washingtonian  in  type;  and  Edwin 
F.  Brockway,  capitalist,  prominent  in  the  State  Agi-icultural  Society  and  at  one 
time  its  president. 
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Tlie  dramatic  turn  by  wliich  Govcriior  Kirkwood,  who  had  l)een  in  iindisturl)ed 
enjoyuieiit  ut'  private  lil'e  since  i\larch,  liSG7,  was  brought  out  in  convention  as 
a  receptive  candidate  for  the  guvernoi-sbip  lias  already  been  described. 

Entering  unexi)ectedly  upon  a  third  term  as  governor,  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood, 
now  in  his  sixty-third  year,  brought  to  the  office  a  wealth  of  experience  and  the 
rijK'  product  of  years  of  reflection.  The  friction  attending  his  nomination  had 
nut  disturbed  liis  serenity,  and,  looking  foi'ward  to  tlie  broader  arena  of  the  Senate 
to  which  he  had  long  asi)ired,  he  shaped  his  gubernatorial  course  accordingly. 

On  the  (|ucstion  of  the  hour,  that  of  railroad  rates,  Goveruor  Kirkwood  recom- 
mended a  retention  of  the  existing  law  but  with  such  ainendnicnts  as  experience 
might  suggest,  as  calculated  to  do  justice  to  botli  the  peoj)le  and  the  companies. 
He  al.so  recommended  a  railroad  commission  whose  duty,  among  other  things, 
would  he  to  collect  and  lay  Iw^'fore  the  general  assembly  such  infoi-mation  as  would 
enable  that  body  to  act  knowingly  and  wisely  on  all  questions  relating  to  the 
roads. 

The  Sixteenth  (Jeneral  Assembly  was  l)esieged  by  men  of  ability  and  influence 
urging  and  demanding  the  repeal  of  the  "Granger  legislation"  of  1874.  James 
P.  Wilson  brought  to  bear  upon  the  joint  railroad  committee  of  that  body  the 
power  of  his  reasoning  fi'om  an  array  of  statistics  challenging  denial.  Other 
men  of  large  experience  and  influence  ajipeared  before  the  commitlec  and  pleaded 
for  repeal.  Hut  the  movement  for  re]ieal  failed.  It  remained  for  a  later  gen- 
eral assembly  to  create  a  railroad  commission  with  limited  jxiwers  and  to  repeal 
the  so-called  "Granger  laws."  It  also  remained  for  future  governors  and  legis- 
latoi-s  to  take  up  the  question  of  railroad  reform  where  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Gciiei-al  Assemblies  left  it  and  earrv  it  on  to  successful  woi-king  eon- 
clusionii. 

The  Sixteenth  General  Assembly  appropriated  $20,000  for  a  state  exhil)it 
at  the  f'entennial  Exposition  in  Philadi'lphia.  On  Governor  Kirkwood's  invita- 
tion. Judge  Charles  C.  Xourse,  ex-attorney-general  and  a  lawyer  and  orator  of 
ability,  delivered  at  the  exposition  on  "Iowa  Day"  an  able  address  full  of  his- 
torical and  economic  suggestion. 
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To  the  Senate  of  the  Sixteenth  General  Assembly  came  Samuel  L.  Bestow, 
who  in  1891  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  on  the  democratic  ticket;  George  F. 
Wright,  of  Council  Bluffs,  a  lawyer  of  prominence  in.  after  years;  Moses  A. 
McCoid,  of  Fairfield,  who,  after  remaining  in  the  Senate  six  years,  served  as 
congressman  for  three  terms;  Stephen  L.  Dows,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  a  prominent 
railroad  builder  and  capitalist,  father  of  Col.  William  G.  Dows,  of  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war  fame  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1897  and 
1899 ;  Delos  Arnold,  of  Marshall,  a  pioneer  legislator  of  1856,  influential  also 
in  the  Seventeenth  General  Assembly  and  recipient  of  other  honors  in  later 
years;  and  John  T.  Stoneman,  brother  of  General  Stoneman,  afterward  a  judge 
in  Cedar  Rapids. 

Among  the  new  faces  seen  on  the  assembling  of  the  House  were  John  N. 
Irwin,  of  Keokuk,  a  popular  convention  orator  and,  years  afterward  governor, 
respectively,  of  Idaho  and  Arizona,  and  in  1899  minister  to  Portugal;  Judge 
Seevers,  a  fonner  member,  editor  of  the  Code  of  1873,  and  promoted  from  the 
House  to  the  Supreme  bench;  Rush  Clark,  of  Iowa  City,  a  member  of  the 
Eighth  General  Assembly,  speaker  of  the  House  in  the  Ninth,  and  promoted  from 
the  Sixteenth  to  the  national  House  of  Representatives;  Josiah  Given,  of  Des 
Moines,  an  Ohio  war  veteran  with  a  brevet  as  brigadier-general,  who  after 
serving  in  the  Legislature,  became  a  district  judge  and  later  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court ;  Col.  W^illiam  T.  Shaw,  of  Anamosa,  of  imperishable  war  fame ; 
John  McHugh,  of  Cresco,  who  afterward  came  within  one-fourth  of  a  vote  of 
securing  a  nomination  for  Congress;  and  Gifford  S.  Robinson,  afterward  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  later  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Control. 
In  this  b'Ddy  also  sat  a  young  lawyer-editor  from  Carroll,  Orlando  H.  Manning 
by  name,  who  in  the  Repulilican  State  Convention  of  1881  electrified  the  dele- 
gates with  an  outburst  of  oratoiy  concluding  with  the  sentiment  afterward  a 
slogan  of  the  prohibitionists,  "A  sehoolhouse  on  every  hill-top  and  no  saloon  in 
the  valley."    The  speech  nominated  him  for  lieutenant-governor  in  1881. 

II 

JOSHUA  GIDPINGS  NEWBOLD 

Made  governor  of  Iowa  by  the  resignation  of  Kirkwood,  Joshua  Giddings  * 
Newl)old  held  the  office  only  about  eleven  months,  a  period  too  brief  for  the 
development  of  any  clearly  defined  policy,  but  long  enough  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  certain  legislation  much  of  which  has  since  been  embodied  in  statute 
laws. 

Governor  Newbold  came  of  Quaker  ancestry  and  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1830.  He  was  reared  on  a  farm  and  enjoyed  only  sueh  advantages  as  the 
country  school  of  his  period  afforded,  teaching  school  part  of  the  time.  He 
came  to  Iowa  in  1854  and  located  on  a  farm  now  part  of  the  city  of  Mount 
Pleasant.     From  1855  to  1862  he  followed  farming  and  merchandising.     The 

1— Governor  Newbold  once  told  Secretary  Fleming  that  the  "G"  in  his  name  was  used  in  his 
neiphborhood  to  diRtineuish  him  from  another  Joshua  Newbold,  who  was  there  first.  Doctor  Sham- 
baugh  once  informed  Mr.  Fleming  that  he  was  sure  he  got  the  name  "Giddings"  from  some  member 
of  the  governor's  family.     Mr.  Fleming  thinks  the  governor  may  have  taken  the  name  late  in  life. 
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call  to  service  came  to  liim  in  1862  and  he  became  a  captain  in  the  Twenty-fifth 
Iowa  Infantry.  lie  participated  in  the  siege  of  Vieksburg,  and  in  the  battles  of 
Arkansas  Post  and  Lookout  ilountain,  and  followed  Sherman  on  his  Jlarch  to 
the  Sea.  After  three  years  of  service  he  returned  to  Henry  County,  Iowa,  and 
engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising.  Governor  Newbold  was  far  from  being 
a  novice  in  state  att'airs.  He  had  served  in  three  general  assemblies  and  had  won 
so  much  of  influence  that  in  187-4  he  was  elected  speaker  pro  tern,  of  the  House, 
and  in  1875  was  nominated   for  lieutenant-governor.     On   the   retirement  of 
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Kirkwiiiiil,  on  tlic  1st  ol'  l^'clMuary,  1877,  he  liccaine  governor  of  Iowa.  He  held 
the  otiice  until  the  following  January  when  he  was  succeeded  by  John  H.  (iear. 
The  retirement  of  his  last  years  was  bi-oken  only  by  four  years  of  service  as  mayor 
of  Mount  Pleasant.  He  died  June  10,  1!)0.'?,  aged  seventy-three,  leaving  a  record 
of  faithful  and  efficient  public  service  and  a  host  of  friends. 

On  the  question  of  railroad  rates.  Dovernor  Newbold  held,  with  his  pre- 
decessor, that  tlie  laws  should  be  amended,  not  repealed.  He  regarded  the  rights 
of  the  law-making  jiower  to  regulate  railroad  tarifTs  as  an  essential  to  the  state 
and   as  more  .securely  guarding  corjiornte  rights  than   before   the   then   vccent 
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decision  was  obtained.  The  governor  raised  the  old  question  of  correcting  the 
evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  either  prohibition  or  local  option.  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  there  could  be  no  constitutional  objection  to  a  statute  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  except  where  the  people  should  by  vote  permit  the  sale. 

Among  the  new  senators  in  the  Seventeenth  General  Assembly  were  Judge 
J.  D.  Nichols,  of  Vinton,  in  after  years  a  sturdy  opponent  of  prohibition ;  M.  M. 
Ham,  long  the  able  and  influential  editor  of  the  Dubuque  Herald,  and  a  leader 
in  democratic  polities;  Daniel  D.  Chase,  of  Hamilton,  long  a  district  judge  and 
one  of  the  most  prominent  republicans  in  northern  Iowa  ;  Herman  C.  Hemenway, 
a  war  veteran  and  then  the  leading  lawyer  in  Cedar  Falls.  He  had  served  in 
the  House  and  was  reelected  senator,  a  lawyer  of  ability  and  an  influential 
legislator.  R.  M.  Haines,  of  Grinnell,  an  able  lawyer  and,  though  a  strict  temper- 
ance man,  an  opponent  of  state-wide  prohibition,  was  a  strong  personality  in  this 
body. 

Among  the  men  of  former  prominence  in  the  Seventeenth  House  was  Philip 
P.  Bradley,  of  Jackson,  a  territorial  legislator,  now  sixty-nine  years  old  and  still 
prominent  in  democratic  councils;  Irving  P.  Bowdish,  of  Linn,  and  Moses  Bloom, 
of  Iowa  City,  were  influential  democrats  in  the  House;  Benjamin  F.  Clayton,  of 
Council  Bluffs,  later  a  resident  of  Indianola,  prominent  in  republican  poli- 
tics; J.  D.  M.  Hamilton,  of  Lee,  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the  Cen- 
tennial of  Fort  Madison  in  1908 ;  Norman  B.  Holbrook,  of  Marengo,  three  times 
reelected  to  the  House,  each  time  with  added  influence;  Smith  H.  Mallory,  of 
Chariton,  afterward,  in  1893,  president  of  the  Iowa  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Chicago  Exposition ;  -John  M.  Parker  and  Henry  Rickel,  leading  lawyers  of  the 
Fifth  district,  and  Charles  M.  Waterman,  of  Davenport,  afterward  elected  dis- 
trict judge  and,  later,  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court. ' 

The  part  taken  by  Representative  Updegi-aff  in  this  body,  anticipating  by  a 
score  of  years  the  present  Board  of  Control,  gave  promise  of  future  usefulness 
in  a  larger  field.  Updegraff  had  hardly  completed  his  one  term  in  the  House 
when  he  was  nominated  for  Congress.  He  was  reelected  in  1880,  and  in  1882  was 
defeated  by  L.  H.  Weller,  fusion  candidate.  In  1892  he  was  returned  to  Con- 
gress and  continued  in  that  body  until  1898.  "Tom"  Updegi-aff  M-as  a  strong 
man  on  the  stump,  in  debate  and  at  the  bar.  Circumstance  has  given  greater 
prominence  to  many  a  man  of  less  ability  and  worth. 


Ill 

THE   IOWA   ST.\TE   TEACHERS*    COLLEGE,    1876-1917 

In  1869  a  grateful  state  erected  at  Cedar  Falls  a  three-stoiy  brick  building  to 
be  known  as  the  Iowa  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home.  For  seven  years  the  institution 
was  conducted  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  originated ;  but  by  1875  it  had  be- 
come apparent  that  the  school  was  outgi-owing  its  mission — or,  rather,  that  the 
soldiers'  orphans  were  fast  outgrowing  their  need  of  the  school.  The  few  remain- 
ing orphans  were  removed  to  a  state  school  of  the  same  character  at  Davenport, 
and  the  state  converted  the  institution  into  a  teachers'  training  school.  In  the 
Fifteenth  General  Assembly  sat  Senator  E.  G.  Miller  and  Representatives  II.  C. 
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Ilemeiiwa}-  and  II.  1".  Ilouicr.  Senator  ^lilliT  iutrodiu'od  a  state  iioniial  se-liool 
bill  wliiL-li  readily  passed  the  Seuate.  In  tlie  House  it  met  with  vij,'or()Us  opposi- 
tion and,  but  for  the  skill  and  persistency  of  Representative  lleniemvay,  must 
have  failed.  Governor  Kirkwood  appointed  a  strong  school  board  including 
Ilemeinvay,  E.  II.  Thayer,  G.  S.  Robinson,  S.  G.  Smitli  of  Newton,  L.  D.  Lewel- 
ling  of  Salem  and  AV.  A.  Stow  of  Hamburg,  llemcnway  was  elected  president 
of  the  board,  with  Prof.  James  C.  Gilchrist  principal. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  1876,  the  school  was  formally  opened  as  the  "State 
Normal  School."  Connnencing  with  an  enrollment  of  only  twenty-sevcu  during 
its  first  year,  the  number  of  students  had  grown  to  155.  At  first  appropriations 
came  grudgingly,  and  the  progress  of  the  school  was  slow.  In  the  Sixteenth 
General  A.ssembly,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  met  with 
bitter  opposition.  A  motion  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause  was  defeated  only 
bj'  the  greatest  effort.  The  Seventeenth  Genei-al  Assembly  cut  down  the  annual 
appropriation  to  $13,500.  But,  in  spite  of  handicaps,  the  school  continued  to 
grow  in  usefulness  and  poi)ularity  and  in  the  number  in  attendance.  Appro- 
priations became  more  liberal.  In  1882  an  additional  building  was  ordered,  the 
state  appropriating  $30,000;  the  citizens  of  Oedar  Falls  subscribing  an  additional 
.$■5,000.  The  corner-stone  of  "South  Hall"  was  laid  August  29,  1882.  Governor 
Sherman  and  Rev.  Dr.  A.  L.  Frisbie  of  Des  Moines  delivered  the  addresses.  The 
building  was  dedicated  on  the  8th  of  June,  1883.  Judge  Thayer  delivered  the 
address;  Governor  Sherman  the  address  of  acceptance,  and  brief  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Delos  Arnold,  G.  S.  Robinson,  II.  C.  Ilemenway  and  C.  A.  Bishop. 

At  the  close  of  the  tenth  year.  Principal  Gilchrist  retired,  and  the  board 
selected  as  his  successor  Homer  II.  Seerley,  of  the  Oskaloosa  public  schools,  a 
strong,  resourceful,  tactful  man  who  has  developed  one  of  the  great  normal 
colleges  in  the  country.  His  success  has  been  recognized  by  many  succeeding 
legislatures.  Building  after  building  has  been  added  to  meet  the  fast-growing 
w'ants  of  that  fa.st-growing  institution.  The  title  "Principal"  finally  gave  way 
to  that  of  "President"  and  the  school  was  re-christened  "Normal  College." 

The  Twenty-fiftli  General  A.ssembly  ajipropriated  $30,000  for  the  administra- 
tion building,  which  was  made  ready  for  occupancy  in  1896. 

The  Twenty-eighth  General  Assembly  appropriated  $100,000  for  an  audito- 
riuiri  liuildini;  t.o  meet  the  still  gi'owing  needs  of  the  school.  This  building  was 
dedicated  January  30,  1902,  with  an  inh'oductory  address  by  President  Seerley, 
a  dedicatory  address  by  Governor  rummins,  and  coiigratulatoi-y  addresses  by 
legislative  visitors.  A  large  gyinna.sium  and  a  science  hall  and  othei'  structures 
were  aftorwni-d  erected.  The  Imildiiigs.  including,  besides  those  named,  a  labora- 
tory and  music  hall,  the  training  school  liuilding,  two  hosjiitals,  a  model  library 
building  witli  museum  and  laboratJiries.  the  ]>resident  V  home,  the  superintend- 
ent's homo,  the  women's  dormitory,  now  represent  an  investment  of  $1,000,000. 

On  June  30,  1909,  the  "State  N'ormal  School"  was  formally  taken  over  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  re-christened  the  "Iowa  Stn1(>  Teachers' 
Gollege." 

The  alumni  of  the  institution  number  over  thirty-five  hundred,  among  whom 
are  many  of  the  leading  edneafors  in  Iowa  and  other  states.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  courses,  the  institution  maintains  a  large  summer  school  a  part  of  the 
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regular  year.  The  total  individual  enrollment  for  the  year  1916-17  was  4,171. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  college  is  the  extension  service  through  a 
"study-center"  system,  in  the  operation  of  which  the  members  of  the  faculty,  on 
Saturdays,  meet  as  many  more  students  as  are  in  regular  attendance.^ 

2 — The  exhaustive  wofTs  of  Clarence  Ray  Aurner,  "History  of  Education  in  Iowa."  4  v.,  1U14-15, 
includes  a  wealth  of  detailed  information  relative  to  the  State  Teachers'  College  and  to  other  educa- 
tional institutions  of  Iowa. 
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CllAI'TKi;   IV 
THE  GEAR  ADMl.NiSTKATlOX 

THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  .VDMINISTRATION^TIIE  MORE  PROMINENT  MEN  AND  MEASURES 

OF  HIS  TIME 

1878—1882 


Ju  the  eaniiiaign  for  tin-  rcpuliliciui  iioiiiination  for  j^'ovoriuir  in  1677,  Gover- 
nor Newbold  was  defeated  liy  John  If.  Gear,  who  thoujih  not  au  eloquent  speaker, 
was  a  famous  eampaijrner,  with  a  wide  eirele  of  acciuaiiitauces  and  friends.  It 
was  said  he  could  eall  more  men  by  their  first  names  than  any  other  man  in 
low'a.  The  campaign  was  a  peculiar  one.  On  the  republican  ticket  Avith  Gear 
for  fjovernor  were  Fraidc  T.  Campbell  for  lieutenant-povernor  and  James  G.  Da.v 
for  supreme  judge.  The  democratic  ticket  w'as  headed  by  John  P.  Irish,  famous 
as  a  campaign  orator.  The  greenback  nominee  for  governor  was  D.  P.  Stubbs,  a 
republican  legislator  of  the  war  period,  and  a  campaigner  of  uinisual  abilit.v. 
The  prohibitionists  ran  Dr.  Elias  Jessup  for  governor.  Jessup  received  over 
10,000  votes,  Stubbs  over  30,000,  Irish  nearly  79,000  and  Gear  121.516.  The  rest 
of  the  ticket  ran  several  thousand  ahead  of  Gear  because  (he  principal  fiL'ht  was 
made  on  the  head  of  the  ticket.  Two  years  later  the  air  was  cleared  of  opposition 
and  Governor  Gear  received  over  157,000  as  against  Trimble,  85,000;  Campbell, 
45,000  and  Dungan  over  3,000.  Between  these  two  elections  the  campaign  for 
other  state  offices  resulted  in  the  election  of  John  A.  T.  Hull  of  Davis  for  see- 
retaiy  of  state,  Buren  R.  Sherman  for  auditor,  George  W.  Bemis  for  treasurer 
and  J.  11.  Rothrock  for  Supreme  Court  .judge — all  destined  to  take  jirominent 
part  in  the  future  history  of  the  state. 

The  youth  who  back  in  the  early  forties  was  the  trusted  bearer  of  dispatches 
from  the  Indian  agency  to  Governor  Chamlx-rs  was  now,  nearly  forty  years  after- 
ward, himself  governor  of  Iowa.  Tlie  territoiy  of  less  than  40,000  jiopulation 
which  Chambers  presided  over  in  the  forties,  had  become  a  state  with  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half. 

Born  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  April  7,  182.'),  Jului  Henry  Gear  died  in  Wasliing- 
tiin.  1).  C,  Jul.v  14,  1900,  aged  seventy-five  years.  Between  these  two  dates 
stretches  a  career  of  ceaseless  activity  more  than  half  of  it  suci-essfully  spent  in 
mercantile  pursuits.  Ilis  father  was  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Ispiscopal 
ehnrch  who  late  in  life  became  chaiilain  al  Fort  Snelliiig,  Minn.  In  1S43,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  we  find  "John"  a  clerk  in  a  retail  store,  and,  later,  in  a  whole- 
sale house,  in  Burlington,  Iowa.    Five  years  of  faithful  service  with  W.  F.  Cool- 
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baugh  won  him  a  partnership.  P^ive  years  later  he  became  sole  proprietor  of  this 
pioneer  wholesale  house.  Gear  remained  in  business  until  1880.  His  personal 
popularity  and  public  spirit  had  already  made  him  councilman,  and,  then  mayor, 
of  Burlington.  Back  in  1867,  he  had  been  elected  president  of  the  Burlington, 
Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern  Railway  Company.  He  had  also  interested  himself 
in  other  railroad  projects  emanating  from  Burlington,  and  with  various  other 
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local  and  state  entei*prises.  His  advent  in  state  politics  by  several  years  ante- 
dated his  retirement  from  business.  Elected  a  member  of  the  Fourteenth  General 
Assembly,  in  1873  and  1875  he  served  both  terms  as  speaker  of  the  House.  These 
unusual  indications  of  his  popularity  led  to  his  nomination  and  election  for  gov- 
ernor in  1877,  and  his  executive  alnlity  and  personal  popularity  led  to  his  re- 
election in  1879.    He  early  inaugurated  a  business  policy  which  enabled  him  to 
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turn  the  state  over  to  his  successor  with  every  evidence  of  increased  prosperity. 

Governor  Gear  next  aspired  to  the  United  States  senatorship;  and  liere,  in 
1882,  he  met  his  first  political  defeat,  James  F.  Wilson  succeeding  to  the  seat 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Senator  Kirkwood.  Four  years  later  he  was 
elected  to  the  Lower  House  of  Congress.  Reelected  in  1888,  he  was  defeated  iir 
1890,  and  returned  in  1892,  serving  between  congresses  as  assistant  secretary  of 
the  treasury.  In  1894,  Gear's  ambition  Avas  gratified.  He  was  accorded  high 
place  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  when  his  first  term  neared  its  close,  though 
evidently  in  failing  health,  he  was  reelected,  but  not  without  a  spirited  contest 
by  younger  aspirants  for  his  seat.  A  few  months  after  the  honor  of  a  reelection 
came  to  him  he  died,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1900. 

Senator  Gear  was  a  fluent  and  convincing  talker.  Few  men  were  his  superiors 
in  the  give-and-take  of  the  con;mittee-room  conference.  Always  iniruffled  and 
tactful  lie  was  wont  to  carry  his  point  where  men  of  greater  brain-power  would 
fail.  His  tact  and  unfailing  courtesy  won  him  many  a  victory.  In  the  long 
struggle  in  the  House  over  the  tariff  of  1890,  he  was  a  meinl)er  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  ]\Icans,  and  was  one  of  Representative  ilcKinley's  most  service- 
able allies.  He  was  the  reputed  author  of  several  important  schedules.  Rep- 
resentative Gear  was  the  first  man  in  Congi-ess  to  propose  payment  of  bounties 
to  sugar  growers — a  popular  feature  of  the  IMcKinley  bill.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Pacific  Railways,  he  is  said  to  have  saved  many  million 
diilhii's  to  the  govci'ninent  treasury. 

.Folin  H.  Gear  was  niai'ricd  in  18.')2  to  Harriet  S.  Foote,  a  woman  of  rare 
strength  of  character  and  fitness  for  the  public  life  later  chosen  by  her  husband. 
Four  children  were  l)oni  of  this  union,  two  of  whom,  ^Irs.  James  W.  Hlyflii'  and 
Jli's.  Horace  S.  Rand,  survived  him. 

In  figure  the  senator  was  tall  and  slender;  in  features  he  somewhat  resembled 
fleneral  Grant,  his  dose-cropped  beard  aiding  the  suggestion.  With  possibly 
the  one  exception  of  Kirkwocd,  no  man  who  figures  in  the  ]iolitical  history  of  Iowa 
ever  had  more  warm  personal  friends  tlian  Jolm  II.  Gear.  His  reelection  as 
senator,  when  it  was  evident  that  he  was  near  his  end,  was  a  rare  tribute  of  per- 
sonal regard. 

Mr.  Fleming,  private  secretary  to  Governor  Gear,  relates  a  few  incidents 
which  well  illustrate  the  man  behind  the  governorship.' 

Gear  ojiencd  his  first  cainjiaign  for  governor  at  West  Braneli,  for  the  reason 
that  a  resident  of  that  place  had  a.ssailed  his  personal  habits.  After  his  speech, 
he  was  approached  by  a  Quaker  Mho  frankly  asked  if  he  Avas  addicted  to  drink. 
Tlie  candidate's  ready  answer  was: 

"I  take  a  gla.ss  of  whi.sky  whr«i  T  feel  like  it." 

The  Quaker,  instead  of  coiidemiiiiig  him,  replied:  "I  admire  thy  caiidoi-  but 
I  wish  thee  did  not  do  so." 

Mr.  Fleming  adds  that  the  election  returns  showed  how  well  the  candidate's 
frankness  served  him. 

Though  kindliness  itself.  Governor  Gear  coidd  be  stern  and  was  known  far 
and  wide  as  "Old  Business."  Not  satisfied  with  the  miming  of  the  penitentiary 
at   Fort  Madison,  he  directed  the  newly  chosen  warden  to  take  charge  of  llie 

1 — In  i>  blncrnphlrRl  sketch  of  Governor  Goar,   Annnln  of  town.  .iBnuBry.    in03. 
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prison  several  weeks  before  his  predecessor  l)ad  anticipated.  The  surprised 
wai'den  was  compelled  to  retire  at  once,  and  "a  rapid  tlimimition  of  expenses 
followed." 

One  winter,  uiuch  snow  fell  and  traffic  was  suspended  over  one  road,  thus  ex- 
posing the  peox)le  along  the  line  to  sutfering  from  lack  of  fuel.  Tlie  governor, 
finding  his  pi'otost  unheeded,  announced  his  determination  to  see  what  he  could 
flo  to  open  the  road  for  traffic  if  the  management  failed  to  have  it  done.  ' '  Opera- 
tions were  soon  i-esumed. " 

That  winter,  Capitol  Hill  made  excellent  coasting  ground,  and  the  boys  with 
their  bob-sleds  were  wont  to  watch  out  for  the  governor's  departure  from  tl^e 
Capitol  and  invite  him  to  ride  with  them.  He  invariablj'  accepted  tlie  invitation, 
and  there  was  sharp  rivalry  between  the  boys  for  the  honor  of  carrying  the  gov- 
ernor down  the  hill! 


II 

John  II.  Gear  was  first  inaugurated  governor,  January  7,  1878.  With  most 
of  the  i3ublic  men  of  the  West,  for  a  time  he  favored  a  remonetization  of  silver, 
and  in  his  first  inaugural  he  made  a  plea  for  silver  remonetization  as  a  concomi- 
tant of  resumption  of  specie  payments.  He  recommended  a  board  of  railway  com- 
missioners whose  duty  it  would  be  to  collate  statistics,  to  examine  the  causes  and 
nature  of  accidents,  to  report  grievances,  abu.ses  and  violations  of  law,  ami  to 
make  recommendations  in  relation  thereto.  Inasmuch  as  the  state  had  been  ac- 
corded absolute  power  in  the  matter  of  fixing  inflexible  railroad  rates  the  governor 
conservatively  suggested  that  "the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  railway  corpora- 
tions that  the  state  may  unrestrictedly  exercise  this  power  at  any  time  would 
ensure  on  their  part  justice  to  the  people  and  a  ready  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
trade. ' '  There  were  those  in  the  body  he  addressed  who  were  not  so  sure  of  that, 
but  were  willing  to  wait  and  see.  The  result  was  the  railroad  reform  movement 
under  the  Larrabee  administration. 

Governor  Gear's  first  message  was  a  vohiminous  document  of  sixty-eight 
pages,  covering,  with  businesslike  thoroughness,  the  whole  range  of  state  activi- 
ties. In  his  second  inaugural,  the  governor  was  far  from  sure  that  the  country 
was  ready  to  accept  the  double  standard.  He  had  heard  from  the  country  and  had 
become  convinced  that  "the  interests  of  the  people  would  be  best  subserved  by 
a  postponement,  for  the  present  at  least,"  of  a  practical  solution  of  the  currency 
question.  He  heartily  concurred  in  the  policy  of  delay.  The  people  had  "em- 
phatically by  an  immlense  ma.jority  declared  that  time  should  work  out  the  de- 
sired result,"  and  in  that  opinion  he  most  heartily  concurred. 

With  Frank  T.  Campbell,  lieutenant-governor,  in  the  chair  of  the  Senate  and 
John  Y.  Stone  as  speaker  of  the  House,  and  with  strong  men  at  the  head  of  all 
the  important  committees,  the  Seventeenth  General  Assembly  was  well  equipped 
for  legislation. 

The  most  important  legislation  of  the  session  was  the  repeal  of  the  so-called 
Granger  laws  fixing  the  maximum  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  railroads,  an  inher- 
itance from  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  General  Assemblies.  The  courts  had  sus- 
tained this  radical  legislation,  liut  the  roads  operating  under  the  laws  succeeded 
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in  couviiiciiig  tlie  people  ol  luwa  tlial  Ihe^-  not  only  Sfvercly  crippled  the  roads 
but  also  resulted  in  serious  loss  to  Iowa. 

The  failure  to  secure  rejjcal  two  years  bel'ore  was  followed  by  redoubled  elVorts 
ou  the  part  of  the  roails.  The  strongest  railroad  lawyers  in  the  state,  X.  M.  Hub- 
bard, Thomas  F.  Withrow,  John  F.  Dunconibe,  and  others,  backed  by  the  general 
solicitors  for  the  roads,  nuide  able  arguments  for  repeal.  Those  were  the  days  of 
the  free  pass,  and  under  its  persuasive  influence  large  delegations  visited  the 
State  Capitol  and  appeared  before  the  committee,  silent  witnesses  of  the  popular 
demand  for  repeal !  Sliippers  who  were  in  full  enjoyment  of  secret  rebates  ex- 
lU'cssed  their  gratitude  by  responding  to  the  request  of  the  railroad  representa- 
tives and  appearing  before  the  committee  in  the  interests  of  their  communities! 
Others,  "thankful  for  favors  to  come,"  joined  the  army  of  petitioners  for  repeal. 
Kcpresentatives  of  the  construction  companies  came  with  statements  to  the  etfect 
that  with  the  "ruinous  restrictions"  once  removed,  railroad  building  in  Iowa 
would  be  renewed,  and  all  might  yet  be  well!  ilany  of  the  leading  newspapers 
were  moved  to  "voice  the  general  demand"  for  repeal.  The  House  was  for  repeal, 
many  of  its  members  having  been  nominated  and  elected  for  that  special  service. 
The  real  contest  was  in  the  Senate.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  Committee  ou  Rail- 
roads was  originally  against  repeal,  but  later  there  was  a  majority  for  repeal 
and  its  substitute,  a  railway  commission  bill.  The  result  of  the  exciting  contest 
in  the  Senate  was  the  railroad  commission- — the  commission's  salai'ies  to  be  paid 
by  the  railroads,  its  duties  to  be  advisory. 

Next  in  general  interest  was  the  question  of  strengthening  the  prohibitory 
liquor  law.  A  bill  wa.s  passed  to  that  end,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  malt  or  vinous 
liquors  at  retail  within  two  miles  of  any  nuuiicipal  corporation,  or  within  two 
miles  of  the  place  of  holding  an  election.  A  law  was  passed  relieving  counties  of 
onerous  court  expenses.  Only  important  witnesses  for  the  defense  were  to  be 
allowed  fees  and  expenses,  and  the  compensation  allowed  counsel  to  defend  crim- 
inals was  limited.  A  joint  resolution  was  pas.sed  for  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution rendering  negroes  eligible  to  seats  in  the  general  assembly. 

Gear  and  Campbell  were  renominated  without  opposition  and  were  reelected 
by  pluralities  ranging  all  the  way  from  72.000  to  75,000. 

Ill 

The  Seventeenth  Ceneral  Assembly  enacted  several  important  laws,  as  follows: 
Inereasing  the  salaries  of  supreme  court  judges;  inci-easing  the  compensation  of 
legislators;  reorganizing  the  state  militia;  establishing  a  state  board  of  health; 
protecting  depositors  from  fraudulent  baid<iiig;  establishing  a  reform  .school  for 
girls;  and  consolidating  tlie  state  land  ofliee  witli  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
.state.  It  passed  a  joint  resolution  to  sulimit  to  vote  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  li(|uors.  It  also  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion confirming  an  amendment  rendering  negroes  eligible  to  seats  in  the  general 
assembly — the  first-named  resolution  to  be  submitted  at  a  non-])artisan  election; 
the  second  to  be  submitted  at  the  next  general  election. 

Following  the  inauguration  of  Oovernnr  fJear,  in  1S7S,  Lientenant-Oovernor 
Campbell  appointed  strong  standing  committees.  ^Vith  Larrabee  at  tlie  head  of 
"Ways  and  ;\Ieans:  with  McCoid  at  the  head  of  Judiciary — with  Rumple,  Wool- 
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son,  Dasliiell,  Stonemau,  Chase  (D.  D.),  Hanna,  Nichols,  Russell,  Bronsoii  and 
others  ou  the  conuuittee  with  him ;  with  Uashiell,  Carr,  Ilenienway,  Haines,  Kinne 
and  others  on  Constitutional  Amendments;  with  Arnold,  Clark  (Ezckicl),  Dows, 
MerriU,  and  others  ou  Appropriations;  with  Yuuu^,  of  Cass,  at  the  head  of 
Raili-oads,  supported  on  eouunittee  by  Clark,  Dows,  Foster  of  Scott,  Hartshorn, 
Bestow  and  others,  there  was  no  dearth  of  able  leadci-s  in  the  Senate. 

In  the  House  were  also  many  able  men  of  achievement  and  promise.  Ways 
and  Means  "and  Appropriations"  was  headed  liy  John  Y.  Stone;  Judiciary  by 
Updegratf ;  Railroads  by  Manning,  of  Carroll.  Among  those  prominent  in  com- 
mittees and  on  the  floor  were  Carson  of  Pottawattamie,  Flick  of  Taylor,  Hamilton 
of  Lee,  Hartshorn  of  Palo  Alto,  Ilemeuway  of  Black  Hawk,  Perrin  of  Chickasaw, 
Prouty  of  Marion,  and  Waterman  of  Scott. 

In  the  Senate  of  1880  (Eighteenth  General  Assembly),  a  Committee  on  Re- 
trenchment was  created  with  Chase  of  Hamilton,  its  chairman,  strongly  sup- 
ported by  Hebard,  Hartshorn,  Larrabee,  Russell,  of  Jones,  and  Foster  of  Scott ; 
Young  remained  at  the  head  of  Railways ;  Foster  at  the  head  of  Municipal  Cor- 
porations. In  the  House,  Newbold  headed  Ways  and  Means;  Parker,  of  ]\Iarshall, 
Judiciary;  Clayton,  of  Pottawattamie,  Agriculture;  King,  of  Franklin,  Rail- 
roads; Yoran,  of  Jones,  Appropriations;  Schools,  Perrin;  Public  Buildings, 
Hutchison,  of  Wapello;  Constitutional  Amendments,  Stockton,  of  Fremont; 
Cities  and  Towns,  Glasgow.  Lyon,  of  Floyd,  retained  the  chairmanship  of  Banks 
and  Banking.  Among  other  leading  members  were  Bicknell,  of  Humboldt ;  Dun- 
combe,  of  Webster,  a  veteran  of  three  preceding  legislatures;  Haines,  of  Powe- 
shiek ;  Pliny  Nichols,  of  Muscatine,  later  promoted  to  the  Senate ;  Prouty,  of  Ma- 
rion, later  of  Polk  and  congressman  from  the  Seventh  District.  Surely  the  Eight- 
eenth General  Assembly  was  not  lacking  in  "personality." 
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Burcn  R.  Sherman,  twelfth  governor  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  won  first  place  in 
the  state  by  a  coml)iiiation  of  good-fellowship  and  aptitude  for  the  details  of  ex- 
ecutive business.  He  was  graduated  from  the  state  auditorship  with  a  tliorough 
knowledge  of  state  affairs,  and  with  a  clear  view  as  to  necessary  changes  in  nieth- 
ods  of  handling  the  business  of  the  state.  Though  not  an  orator,  he  was  fluent  of 
speech  and  possessed  a  working  knowledge  of  the  several  departments  which, 
with  his  remarkable  memory  of  faces  and  names  and  his  cordial  hand-grasji,  made 
him  a  forinidabh'  cainpaigncr.  The  histcny  of  (jovernor  Sherman's  administra- 
tion is  one  of  achievement,  but  luifortuiuitely  beclouded  by  an  unseemly  clash 
with  the  governor's  successor  in  the  auditor's  office. 

Governor  Shcrnum  called  Auditor  John  L.  Brown  to  account  for  an  alleged 
irregularity  in  reporting  to  the  state  treasurer  the  insurance  fees  collected  by  him. 
Brown  failed  ta  satisfy  the  governor,  and  was  summarily  sus])Ciulcd.  The  sus- 
pension was  accompanied  by  an  order  to  vacate  the  ofiiee.  The  auditor  denied 
the  right  of  the  governor  to  make  the  order.  Locking  himself  into  his  private  of- 
fice, Brown  awaited  Shcrnuin's  next  move.  He  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  gov- 
ernor, with  the  aid  of  .his  militia,  forcibly  entered  and  e.jectcd  the  auditor.  He 
appointed  Jonathan  W.  Cattell,  ex-auditor,  to  fill  the  vacant  position. 

Though  Buren  R.  Sheniuin  can  scarcely  lie  named  among  the  great  governors 
of  Iowa,  to  him  must  be  given  credit  for  initiative  in  certain  taxation  measures 
which  saved  millions  to  the  individual  taxpayer.  ^Vllill'  auditor  of  state,  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  corporations — the  telegraph,  the  telc- 
jihone,  the  fast  freight  and  the  Pullman  far  comjianies  were  escaping  taxation, 
and  to  the  impracticability  of  reaching  them  by  local  taxation.  He  recommended 
the  supervision  of  their  assessment  by  the  state  board.  Oovcrnor  rari)cntcr  had 
j'ccomnu'nded  such  action  and  Oovcrnor  Xewbold  had  renewed  the  reconnncnda- 
tion,  and  the  general  a.ssembly  had  acted  upon  it  by  assigning  the  as.sessment  of 
those  corporations  to  the  executive  co\nicil.  B)it  not  until  Sherman  became  gov- 
ernor, in  1884,  was  the  desirability  of  divorcing  state  and  loi'al  sources  of  taxa- 
tion, of  dividing  state  expenses  among  the  companies,  and  of  imposing  a  direct 
tax  u]>on  railroad  ])r(i|)crty.  actually  a('comj)lishcd.  It  was  to  Aiulitor  Sherman's 
initiative  also  that  the  taxpayei's  of  tlu>  state  arc  indebted  for  a  dixisinn  of  taxes 
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into  semi-annual  payments.  The  Nineteenth  General  Assembly  passed  a  law  in 
eompliauee  with  the  suggestion,  putting  into  circulation  large  sums  of  usable 
money,  which  would  otherwise  be  hoarded. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  another  product  of  legislation  during  the 
session  of  the  Twentieth  General  Assembly.  Several  important  amendments  to 
the  constitution  were  submitted  by  the  next  general  assembly,  namely  one  chang- 
ing the  time  of  holding  state  elections  from  October  to  November,  thus  removing 
Iowa  from  abnormal  outside  interest  in  the  purely  partisan  feature  of  state  elec- 
tions; others  reorganizing  the  judicial  districts;  providing  for  the  election  of 
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county  attorneys;  providing  for  prosecutions  other  than  by  indictment  and  that 
the  grand  jury  may  consist  of  any  number  of  members  between  five  and  fifteen 
inclusive,  the  number  to  be  determined  by  the  general  assembly.  This  body 
also  responded  to  the  demand  of  the  majority  for  certain  amendments  to  the  pro- 
hibitory law,  with  a  view  to  strengthening  its  enforcement  features,  declaring 
that  buildings  in  which  the  illegal  traffic  is  conducted  are  public  nuisances,  sub- 
ject to  abatement. 


II 

In  1855,  Buren  Robinson  Sherman,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  came  to  Iowa  from 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  lived  with  his  parents  on  a  farm  in  Tama  County.     In  his 
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young  manhood  he  worked  on  his  father's  farm  in  summer  and  in  winter  studied 
law.  He  had  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  Vinton  when  the  war  called  him 
to  service.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Colonel  Crocker's  Thirteenth  Iowa  Infan- 
try, but  was  soon  made  a  second  lieutenant.  At  Shiloh  he  was  .severely  wounded 
and  was  compelled  to  resign  after  several  months  spent  in  hospital.  Meantime 
he  had  been  promoted  to  a  cajitaincy.  Returning  to  ^'intou  he  was  elected  dis- 
trict court  clerk.  In  1874  he  was  elected  state  auditor.  In  1881  he  was  elected 
governor,  and  in  1883  he  was  reelected.  His  plurality  oyer  Judge  Trimble  in 
1881  was  72,515.    His  plurality  over  Judge  Kinne  in  1883  was  25,089. i 

He  took  no  uncertain  stand  on  proliihition,  declaring  himself  "in  favor  of  the 
honorable  performance  of  all  proper  pledges  made  to  the  people."  He  consid- 
ered a  number  of  other  important  subjects,  agriculture,  transportation,  schools, 
charities,  the  penitentiaries,  the  incurably  insane,  the  highways  and  the  early 
completion  of  the  new  capitol.  His  message  two  years  later  was  llic  lengthiest 
state  document  which  had  thus  far  been  published  and  is  a  thorough  review  of 
every  department  of  state  activities.  His  final  message  was  nearly  as  lengthy, 
evincing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  state's  progress  and  au  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  its  needs  and  attainments. 

Governor  Sherman's  after-life  was  without  especial  incident.  Outside  of  pol- 
itics, his  chief  interest  was  Free  Masonry,  in  which  he  was  accorded  distinguished 
honors.  He  died  in  Vinton,  November  11,  1004,  aged  sixty-eight.  His  widow  is 
still  living.    His  daughter,  I\Irs.  D.  \V.  Dickinson,  is  a  resident  of  Des  Moines. 


Ill 

The  supply  of  strong  men  is  inexhaustible,  and  the  ability  and  disposition  of 
constituencies  to  select  them  as  legislators  shows  no  abatement.  The  Ninete'enth 
General  Assembly  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule.  To  the  Senate,  along  with 
the  numerous  holdovers  and  reelected  came  Lot  Abraham,  of  Henry,  a  ruggt>d 
])ersonality.  Abraham  was  afterward  commander  of  the  Iowa  Department  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Rejiublic  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Pioneer  Lawmak- 
ers' Association.  J.  G.  Hutchison,  Wapello,  was  promoted  from  the  House,  and 
made  a  strong  senator — so  strong  that  he  afterward  became  the  republican  nomi- 
nee for  governor.  Among  other  new  senators  of  prominence  were  Hiram  Y. 
Smith,  of  Polk,  afterward  congressman  from  the  Seventh  District;  Julius  K. 
Graves,  of  Dubuque,  who  had  overcome  a  strong  democratic  majority  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  John  L.  Kamrar,  of  Hamilton,  lieutenant  in  an  Illinois  regiment  dur- 
ing the  war,  the  originator  of  several  important  nirasures.  In  1895  Kamrar  was 
a  prominent  candidate  for  the  nomination  for  governor,  and  in  1914  he  was 
fippointe<l  district  judge.  There  .sat  also,  for  the  first  time.  Alfred  N.  Poyneer,  of 
Tama,  who  served  for  eight  yoars  and  in  1889  was  elected  lieutenant-governor. 
With  him  sat  GiflFord  S.  Robinson,  of  Puena  Vista,  a  former  niemhcr  of  the 
House,  and  prominent  in  the  future  history  of  the  state.  John  C.  Pills,  of  Scott, 
came  to  the  Senate  with  a  record  of  three  terms  as  mayor  of  Davenport  and  with 
a  prestige  as  a  leader  at  the  bar.  There  came  also  T.  M.  C.  Logan,  of  Harrison, 
a  wealthy  stockman  and  prcmiincnt  in  temperance  reform  movements. 

1 — Tribuno  Almannr,   1882-81. 
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Among  the  new  arrivals  in  the  House  was  Ur.  Timothy  J.  Caldwell,  of  Dallas, 
who  had  served  as  surgeon  of  the  Twenty-third  Iowa.  He  was  promoted  two  years 
later  to  the  Senate  where  ho  retained  his  seat  for  two  terms.  He  was  at  one  time 
president  of  the  State  Medical  Society  and  president  of  a  local  railroad,  a  man  of 
commanding  presence  and  unfailing  urbanity.  Also  came  A.  J.  Holmes,  of 
Boone,  a  war  veteran,  who  in  18S2  was  elected  to  Congress,  in  which  he  served  six 
years ;  T.  C.  McCall,  of  Story,  quartermaster  of  the  Thirty -second  Iowa,  a  House 
member  in  1862  ;  again  a  member  in  1881,  and  elected  senator  in  1891 ;  Dr.  ^I.  II. 
Calkins,  of  Jones,  who  came  with  the  almost  unique  distinction  of  a  unanimous 
election ;  was  reelected  two  years  later ;  was  credited  with  leadership  in  securing 
state  oil  inspection,  and  with  large  influence  in  making  more  stringent  the  liquor 
enforcement  laws ;  E.  H.  Hubbard,  of  Woodbury,  who  years  later  became  a  force- 
ful leader  in  the  Senate,  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Eleventh  District,  and 
three  times  reelected.  His  death  occurred  in  1912,  on  the  day  he  received  notifi- 
cation of  his  nomination  for  his  fifth  congressional  term. 

To  the  House  came  a  young  lawyer  from  Black  Hawk,  Charles  A.  Bishop  by 
name,  who  later  removed  to  Des  Moines  where,  after  serving  on  the  district  bench, 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Cummins  to  the  Supreme  bench.  He  remained  a 
member  of  the  court  until  his  death  in  1908. 

Prominent  among  the  new  members  of  the  House  M'as  Charles  Aldrich.  His 
distinct  contribution  to  legislation  was  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  free  passes 
on  the  railroads  by  state  officials.  It  aroused  a  bitter  controversy,  extending  later 
to  a  discussion,  in  the  North  American  Review,  between  Mr.  Aldrich  and  Judge 
Hubbard  on  the  merits  of  the  proposed  reform.  While  the  Aldrich  bill  failed, 
it  bore  fruit  in  after  years  in  anti-pass  legislation  taking  a  wider  range  than  the 
original  bill  contemplated. 

The  Nineteenth  General  Assembly  sustained  the  Eighteenth  in  passing  on 
to  the  voters  of  Iowa  the  question  of  a  prohibitory  amendment. 

IV 

Among  the  names  on  the  Senate  roll  of  the  Twentieth  General  Assembly, 
more  or  less  familiar  to  the  public  later,  were  Lewis  Miles,  of  Wayne,  later  United 
States  district  attorney;  Ben  McCoy,  of  Mahaska;  J.  H.  Sweeney,  of  Mitchell, 
a  war  veteran,  afterward  president  pro  tem.  of  the  Senate,  and  in  1888  elected  to 
Congress;  John  D.  Glass,  of  Cerro  Gordo ;  Charles  E.  "Whiting,  one  of  Iowa's 
wealthiest  farmers,  in  1885  nominated  by  the  democrats  for  governor,  and  long  a 
regent  of  the  State  University ;  C.  C.  Chubb,  of  Kossuth,  a  war  veteran,  after- 
ward prominent  as  a  financial  supporter  of  local  libraries. 

Among  the  old-time  faces  in  the  House  were :  Daniel  Kerr,  a  war  veteran,  a 
former  member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  and  afterward  twice  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Fifth  District ;  ex-Governor  Carpenter,  a  Nestor  among  the 
younger  members  of  the  House  ;  Silas  M.  Weaver,  afterward  district  judge  and  for 
many  years  an  honored  member  of  tho  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa;  Albert 
Head,  a  prominent  capitalist  of  Jeffei-son,  an  ex-soldier  of  distinction,  a  member 
of  three  succeeding  legislatures  and  speaker  of  the  next  House,  later  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society ;  also  Welcome  Mowry,  of  Tama, 
afterward  railroad  commissioner. 
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V 

On  the  first  of  June,  1883,  a  notable  celebration  of  Iowa's  growth  and  great- 
ness was  held  in  Burlington,  the  old  ten-itorial  capital.  It  was  the  senii-eenten- 
nial  of  the  territory  of  Iowa;  and  brought  together  many  of  the  pioneers  who  arc 
part  of  the  history  of  that  rcinarloible  half-century.  The  presiding  olfieer  way 
Gen.  A.  O.  Doilge,  with  A.  G.  Adams  and  Thomas  Hedge,  vice-presidents.  Doctor 
Salter  led  iu  prayer.  Benton  J.  Hall  presented  General  Dodge  with  a  hickory 
cane,  cut  from  a  tree  ou  "the  Hermitage."  The  general  delivered  the  president's 
address,  followed  by  ail  oration,  by  John  II.  Craig,  of  Keokuk.  Among  the  other 
speakers  of  tlie  day  were  John  W.  DuBois,  of  Fairfield ;  Dr.  AV.  R.  Ross,  of  Lo- 
vilia;  Governor  Sherman;  Gen.  CJeorge  W.  Jones,  of  Dubuque;  Solomon  Perkins, 
of  Warren  County;  Suel  Foster,  of  Muscatine;  General  Belknap;  Caleb  F.  Davis 
and  Col.  J.  C.  Parrott,  of  Keokuk;  Barlow  Granger  and  Judge  P.  'M.  Casady, 
of  Des  iloines  ;  George  C.  Duifield,  of  Keosauqua  ;  J.  D.  ]M.  Hanulton,  of  Fort  Jlad- 
ison ;  Edwin  Planning,  of  Keosiiuqua ;  Rev.  \V.  F.  Cowles,  of  Burlington;  John 
Van  Valkenburg,  of  Fort  IMadison,  and  T.  S.  Parvin,  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

These  addresses  and  informal  speeches  imi)ar1cd  new  interest  in  and  respect 
for  the  small  but  immeasurably  important  beginnings  of  the  commonwealth. 

VI 

Till-:  riidiniilTORY  amendment  CAMI'MCiX 

The  best-remembered  event  iu  the  history  of  the  Sherman  administration  is 
the  Prohibitory  Amendment  campaign  of  1882  with  its  sequel,  the  annulnunt  of 
the  amendment  by  a  court  decision. 

A  joint  i-esolution  to  submit  having  passed  two  legislatures,  the  voters  of 
Iowa,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1882,  were  given  an  opportunity  to  say  whether  or  not 
the  brewery  and  the  saloon  should  longer  have  a  legal  status  in  Iowa.  The  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  declared  that — 

"No  person  shall  manufacture  for  sale,  or  sell,  (ir  keep  for  sale,  as  a  beverage, 
any  into.xieating  liquors  whatever,  including  ale,  wine  and  beer,"  adding  that 
"the  General  Assembly  .shall  by  law  prescribe  regulations  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  prohibition  herein  contained,  and  shall  thereby  provide  suitable  jteii.ilties 
for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  hereof." 

As  the  time  for  the  submission  of  the  proposed  amendment  drew  7icai-,  ]mblic 
interest  became  intense.  The  well  organized  lirewcry  and  saloon  interest, 
strengthened  by  the  champions  of  "personal  liberty,"  made  a  thoi-ough,  l)ut  in 
the  main  a  quiet,  campaign.  The  prohibitionists  conducted  a  vigorous  personal 
and  si)caking  cam])aign — their  rallying  cry,  "The  Saloon  nuist  go."  The  tem- 
perance women  of  the  state — preeminently  Ihc  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union — and  nearly  all  the  churches  took  active  ])art  in  the  camjiaign.  Public 
interest  in  the  question  grew  more  intense  down  to  and  including  the  day  of  the 
election. 

The  tolMl  voli-  on  the  amendment  was  281.11.']  with  l.')r).4.'?G  votes  cast  for. 
and  Tjr>. (577  against  its  ad()i)tion,  .showing  a  majority  of  20.7.')0  for  the  ameiulmcnt. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  among  the  prohibitionisls,  not  only  in   Iowa,  but 
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tliroughout  the  country.  Many  were  the  prayers  of  thankfulness  oifered  in  Iowa 
homes  and  churches. 

But,  before  many  months,  a  cloud  arose  on  the  horizon.  A  test  suit  was 
brought  by  opposers  of  the  amendment,  the  main  question  involved  being  the 
textual  identity  of  the  resolution  of  submission  passed  by  the  Nineteenth  General 
Assembly  and  that  passed  by  the  Eighteenth,  as  required  by  the  Constitution. 
On  the  21st  day  of  April,  1883,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa — with  one  dissenting 
vote,  that  of  Justice  Joseph  M.  Beck — held  that  the  amendment  as  submitted 
to  the  electors  of  Iowa  did  not  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State. - 

The  disappointment  of  the  prohibition  majority  was  keen.  It  crystallized  into 
stringent  after-legislation,  the  outcome  of  which  is  related  in  succeeding  chapters. 
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JAMES  FAULKNER  WILSON 

MECHANIC — LAWYER — .STATE   LEGISLATOR — CONSTITUTION-MAKER — PLATFORM-MAKER 

UNITED    STATES    SENATOR 

s  1828—1895 


Blaine,  in  his  "Twenty  Years  in  Congress,"  referred  to  James  E.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  in 
1861,  as  "a  man  of  positive  strength,  destined  to  take  a  very  prominent  part  in  legislative 
proceedings. ' '  Wilson  's  colleague  in  the  House  and  Senate  for  eighteen  years,  Senator  Allison, 
in  a  tribute  to  his  friend,i  uttered  these  carefully  weighed  words:  ,"A  character  so  well 
poised  and  so  true  and  just  will,  I  am  sure,  long  be  appreciated  by  those  who  knew  him  well, 
as  also  by  those  who  study  the  history  of  the  eventful  jieriod  of  his  public  service  and  useful 
life. ' '     Tributes  such  as  these  invite  a  study  of  the  career  to  which  they  refer. 

James  Eaulkner  Wilson  was  born  in  Newark,  Ohio,  on  the  19th  daj'  of  October,  1828.  His 
parents  were  David  S.  and  Kitty  Ann  Wilson,  the  father  a  native  of  Morgantown,  Va.,  the 
mother,  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  left  fatherless,  and  there  devolved 
upon  him  the  care  of  his  widowed  mother  and  two  younger  children.  While  a  mere  boy  he 
apprenticed  himself  to  a  harness-maker,  and  from  the  small  wages  allowed  him  he  contributed 
toward  the  support  of  the  family. 

Without  the  benefits  of  a  college  or  even  high-school  education,  he  became  a  thorough 
student  and  an  extensive  reader.  With  little  more  than  the  equivalent  of  a  common-school 
education  and  a  fair  working  knowledge  of  Latin,  young  Wilson  became  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term  a  cultured  man.  His  memory  was  tenacious,  his  readings  were  wisely  selected  and 
his  choice  and  arrangement  of  words  evinced  strength  as  well  as  taste. 

While  working  at  the  harness-maker's  trade,  Wilson  began  the  study  of  the  law  with 
William  B.  Woods,  afterward  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  1851 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1852  he  was  married  to  Mary  S.  K.  Jewett,  of  Newark, 
Ohio.  In  185.3  he  and  his  bride  came  west  by  way  of  St.  Louis,  thence  up  the  Mississippi 
to  Burlington,  thence  overland  to  Fairfield.  From  the  day  the  briefless  young  lawyer  dis- 
mounted from  the  stage  in  front  of  the  public  house  in  Fairfield  until  the  last  day  of  his 
life,  Fairfield  remained  his  home. 

2 — Koehler  &  Lange  vs.  Hill.  60th  Iowa.  pp.  543-545.  The  Supreme  Court  was  at  the  time 
orpanized  with  James  G.  Day  chief  justice,  and  James  M.  Rothrock,  Joseph  M.  Beck,  Austin  Adams  and 
William  H.  Seevers,  associate  judges. 

1 — In   the   Midland    Monthly,    July,    1895 
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II 

Early  in  1857  Governor  Grimes  appointed  Wilson  assistant  commissioner  of  the  Des 
Moines  River  Improvement.  That  same  year  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  When,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  Wilson  entered  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1857,  he  was  known  to  the  people  of  southeastern  Iowa  only  as  a  promising  young 
lawyer.  Before  that  body  completed  its  labors  every  member  had  become  impressed  with  the 
constructive  ability  and  the  strong  reasoning  powers  of  the  young  lawyer  from  Jefferson 
County.  Appointed  upon  eight  committees,  and  cliairmau  of  the  Committee  on  State  Debts, 
he  spent  laborious  days  and  nights  in  framing  and  modifying  sections  of  that  great  docu- 
ment, the  measure  of  wliose  value  is  the  fact  that  the  completed  work  of  the  convention  is 
still  the  state's  supreme  authority.  He  wrote  a  report  in  relation  to  city  and  county  in- 
debtedness and  another  in  relation  to  state  debts,  and,  too,  a  report  on  cori>oration8.  He 
moved  an  amendment  in  relation  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over  territory  in 
Iowa,  another  in  relation  to  slavery  in  the  state,  another  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  striking 
out  of  the  word  "white"  from  the  constitution. 

Without  attemjiting  to  follow  Delegate  Wilson  through  the  voluminous  debates  of  that 
historic  body,  let  us  examine  those  discussions  in  which  his  interest  rose  to  a  consideration  of 
the  larger  questions  involved. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  convention  his  committee  on  state  debts  made  it.s  report,  and 
after  two  days  devoted  to  its  consideration,  it  was  adopted  with  only  one  material  change, 
an  increase  in  the  limit  of  indebtedness  from  $100,000  to  $250,000.  This  action  took  on  a 
new  importance  fifty-seven  years  later,  when  the  whole  question  of  the  constitutional  limit  of 
the  state 's  indebtedness  was  involved  in  the  so-called  capitol  extension  case,  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  being  in  full  accord  with  the  Wilson  report. 

On  the  24th  of  February  Amos  Harris  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  "and  in  M  cases 
involving  the  life  or  liberty  of  an  individual"  from  section  10  of  the  "bill  of  rights" 
guaranteeing  "speedy  trial  by  an  impartial  jury."  His  fear  was  that,  if  the  phra.se  were 
left  in,  it  might  involve  the  state  in  conflict  with  the  national  Constitution  and  with  the 
laws  of  Congress.  Wilson  first  argued  the  constitutional  question  involved,  and  then, 
referring  to  the  fugitive  slave  law,  declared:  "If  we  do  put  anything  into  our  constitution 
which  will  conflict  with  that  law,  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  for  one  I  do  not  believe  I  am 
coming  in  conflict  with  the  oath  I  have  taken  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  He  showed  beyond  further  question  that  fugitive  slaves  and  fugitives  from  justice 
were  on  a  totally  different  basis.  Referring  to  a  possible  conflict  between  national  and  state 
courts,  he  declared:  "Let  that  conflict  come,  and  let  the  question  be  determined.  I  say  that 
every  man  sought  to  be  restrained  as  a  fugitive  slave  has  a  right  to  a  trial  by  jury.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  time  when  men  were  not  afraid  to  say  that  in  all  cases  involving  life  or  liberty 
a  man  should  be  entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury.  But  in  these  latter  days  we  find  men  trembling 
when  it  comes  to  the  enumeration  of  that  kind  of  doctrine.  ...  If  there  is  anything  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States  which  has  sprung  up  from  the  interjiretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, or  which  has  grown  out  of  the  statutes  of  Congress,  with  which  the  provision  under 
consideration  comes  in  conflict,  then,  I  say,  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  it,  the  better;  the  sooner 
wo  assert  our  determination  to  stand  by  the  principles  of  the  fathers,  the  better  for  our 
country,  the  better  for  ourselves,  the  better  for  posterity.  ..." 

Aroused  by  what  he  believed  to  be  a  covert  attack  upon  our  common-school  system,  Wilson 
gnid:  "I  find  that  a  majority  of  this  convention  have  determined  that  the  common-school 
system  in  this  state  shall  bo  abolished.  We  have  determined  to  estjiblish  .i  system  of  schools 
here  and  leave  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  education  to  say  what  that  system 
shall  be."  He  defied  the  friends  of  the  proposition  to  find  a  single  clause  in  either  article 
pre.senfed  by  the  committee  that  provided  that  the  school  fund  should  be  given  to  the  sup- 
port of  any  other  than  the  common-school  system.  He  understood  that  it  was  agreed  in  com- 
mittee that  the  word  "common"  should  be  stricken  out  "so  as  to  place  it  in  the  jiower  of 
tlio  board  to  control  the  funcl  in  order  to  out  off  that  portion  of  the  people  of  the  state  who 
were  intended  to  be  benefited  by  the  amendment."  He  served  notice  on  these  gentlemen  that 
if  tho  Constitution  they  were  framing  shoidd  go  to  the  ]ieople  with  the  commonscliool  system 
abolished,  he  would  rather  it  shnuM  be  defeated.  He  continued:  "I  look  upon  this  system 
of  common  schools  as  one  of  the  dearest  interests  of  the  state,  one  of  the  most   important, 
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one  to  wliich  we  ought  to  bind  ourselves  by  the  closest  possible  ties."  By  such  plain-spoken- 
ness,  posterity  was  freed  from  many  a  serious  blunder.  To  such  watchful  and  bold  guardians 
of  public  interests  the  present  age  is  indebted  for  an  organic  law  which  safeguards  our  most 
precious  institutions. 

Ill 

Curator  Aldrich  describes  Wilson  at  thirty  as  "a  slender,  smoothly-shaven,  neatly-dressed 
young  man,  with  not  much  color  in  his  face,  having  a  half -clerical  sort  of  look. ' ' 

Wilson  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  in  the  Seventh  General  Assembly,  and  two 
years  later  he  was  elected  to  tlie  Senate,  where  he  vigorously  supported  the  war  measures  of 
Governor  Kirkwood.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  the  compilation  of 
Iowa  laws,  known  as  the  revision  of  1860,  passed  through  his  hands.  He  rounded  out  his 
career  in  the  General  Assembly  as  president  pro  tem.  of  the  Senate. 

When  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  convened  in  second  session,  in  December,  1861,  James 
F.  Wilson,  newly  appointed  representative  from  the  First  District  of  Iowa,  responded  to  his 
name.  Fresh  from  leadership  in  deliberative  bodies  in  Iowa,  he  was  not  compelled  to  learn 
the  trade  of  statesmanship.  The  fact  that  he  was  at  once  given  a  place  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  attests  the  prestige  with  which  he  entered  upon  his  congressional  career. 

On  the  loth  of  the  mouth  he  offered  a  resolution  which  was  agreed  to  without  debate 
calling  on  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  granting  a 
bountj'  to  soldiers  enlisted  since  March  4,  1861,  and  who  had  served  or  might  hereafter  serve 
less  than  two  years. 

In  a  later  session  Wilson  vigorously  defended  Eepresentative  Vandever,  of  Iowa,  from 
the  charge  of  having  violated  the  Constitution  by  accepting  a  commission  in  the  army  without 
resigning  his  seat  in  Congress,  Colonel  Vandever  having  refunded  his  salary  as  a  member. 
In  the  debate  on  the  question,  lie  locked  horns  successfully  with  the  veteran  leader,  Dawes,  of 
Massachusetts.  The  question  finally  coming  to  a  vote,  Wilson's  contention  was  sustained  by 
eighty-four  to  twenty-eight. 

In  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  Wilson  spoke  against  Holman,  of  Indiana,  on  behalf  of 
the  Thirty-seventh  Iowa  Infantry,  the  famous  Graybeard  regiment,  every  member  of  which 
was  over  forty-five  years  of  age  and  therefore  technically  not  entitled  to  pay.  He  carried 
his  point  by  a  vote  of  sixty-four  to  forty-seven. 

On  the  2d  of  February  following  Wilson  made  his  first  extended  speech  in  the  House, 
in  reply  to  the  veteran  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky.  He  contended  that  no  slaveholder  could 
stand  between  the  nation  and  its  ^ight  to  the  service  of  every  person  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
except  those  owing  allegiance  to  a  foreign  government.  He  showed  that  the  power  to  employ 
negroes  in  the  army  and  naiy  was  ample,  and  then  considered  the  expediency  of  such  course. 

Cox,  of  Ohio,  had  said  the  object  of  the  gentleman  in  forcing  the  bill  was  "to  bring 
about,  or,  rather,  make  final  and  forever,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union."  Wilson  thought  "it 
would  have  been  in  better  taste  for  him  to  have  abstained  from  that  charge  until  after  his 
New  York  speech  got  cold!  "  "We  must  supply  the  legislation  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
salvation  of  the  Republic.  The  people  expect  us  to  do  so,  and  they  will  sustain  us  in  the 
fearless  discharge  of  our  duty." 

In  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  Wilson  was  frequently  at  the  front  of  debate.  Tariff, 
currency,  confiscation,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  Pacific  Railroad  received  his  especial 
attention.  On  the  7th  of  December,  1863,  he  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce  a  joint 
resolution  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  abolishing  slavery.  His  resolution  was  the 
first  formal  action  taken  in  Congress  to  that  end.  Its  final  passage  was  largely  due  to  his 
exhaustive  and  eloquent  speech  in  its.  support — one  of  his  greatest  forensic  efforts. 

Later,  he  reported  out  a  joint  resolution  forbidding  tho  payment  of  any  part  of  the 
Confederate  debt,  and  pushed  it  to  its  passage.  The  Senate  refused  to  concur;  but  his  pur- 
pose was  accomplished  by  the  later  passage  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  He  also  reported 
out  a  bill  providing  for  the  enfranchisement  of  negroes  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  an- 
other giving  freedom  to  the  wives  and  children  of  negro  soldiers. 

In  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  member 
of  other  important  committees,  Wilson's  leadership  in  a  body  of  the  ablest  men  ever  assembled 
in  the  House,  and  in  sessions  of  unusual  interest  and  importance,  was  frequently  recognized. 
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The  civil  rights  Ijill,  having  jmssed  tlie  Senate,  was  promptly  taken  up  in  the  House.  In 
February,  Cliairniau  Wilson  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  proposed  that  it  be  considered  with- 
out reference  to  his  committee,  in  order  to  save  time.  After  submitting  two  amendments,  he 
made  an  extended  .speech  in  support  of  the  measure,  a  speech  which  Mr.  Blaine  characterized 
as  cue  of  "great  strength  and  legal  research."  To  prevent  a  premature  question  as  to  suf- 
frage, Wilson  moved  to  add  a  section  declaring  "that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  affect  the  laws  of  any  state  concerning  the  right  of  suffrage."  He  explained  that  his 
amendment  did  not  change  his  own  construction  of  the  bill.  The  term  "civil  rights,"  in  his 
judgment,  did  not  include  the  right  of  suffrage.  Ho  had  offered  the  amendment  from  ex- 
cessive caution,  because  certain  gentlemen  feared  trouble  might  arise  from  the  language  of 
the  bill.  The  amendment  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  aud  after  an  exhaustive  debate  tlie  bill 
passed  the  House  by  111  yeas  to  38  nays.  After  the  President's  veto,  the  bill  passed  over 
his  head — in  the  Senate  by  33  to  15;  in  the  House,  by  122  to  41. 

The  leading  measure  before  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  was  the  reconstruction  bill,  fol- 
lowing up  the  civil  rights  bill  with  legislation  regarded  as  essential  to  a  restoration  of  the 
Union.  In  sui)j)ort  of  the  measure,  Wilson  s;.id  that  although  it  did  not  attain  all  he  desired 
to  accomplish,  it  embraced  much  upon  which  he  had  insisted,  and  seemed  to  bo  all  that  he 
could  get  at  the  ])resent  time,  adding:  "It  reaches  far  beyond  anything  which  the  most 
sanguine  of  us  liojied  for  a  year  ago."  The  session  nearing  a  close,  the  House  having  rejected 
a  Senate  amendment,  Wilson  stepped  into  the  breach  with  a  proviso  that  "no  person  excluded 
from  the  privilege  of  hohling  office  by  said  pro])Osed  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  shall 
bo  eligible  as  a  member  of  a  convention  to  frame  a  constitution  for  any  of  said  rebellious 
states,  nor  shall  any  such  person  vote  for  members  of  such  convention. ' '  With  this  amend- 
ment, and  one  other,  both  houses  passed  the  bill  by  a  party  vote.  This  action  was  followed 
by  a  long  veto  message  from  the  President.  The  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  passed 
over  the  President 's  veto. 

During  this  session  Bepresentative  Wilson  unostentatiously  jierformed  a  valuable  service 
to  the  country.  Few  who  recall  the  sudden  disajijiearance  of  state  and  jirivate  bank  notes 
and  the  substitution  of  the  greenbacks  therefor,  arc  aware  that  it  was  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  who 
touched  the  secret  spring  which  worked  the  miracle.  In  February,  186.^,  Wilson  offered  an 
amendment  to  an  internal  revenue  bill  which  became  a  law,  requiring  national  banks,  state 
banks  and  state  banking  associations  to  pay  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  notes  of 
state  banks,  or  state  banking  associations,  paid  out  by  them  after  January  1,  1866.  Though 
the  date  was  changed  to  July  1,  1866,  the  purpose  of  the  Wilson  amendment  was  attained. 
The  ])rohibitive  tax  imposed  retired  every  dollar  of  state  and  private  bank  currency  and  left 
greenbacks  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  field. 

IV 

An  episode  which  in  the  end  overshadowed  the  regular  jiroceedings  of  tho  Fortieth  Con- 
gress was  the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson.  Wilson's  ]irominence  in  the  trial  conveys 
to  the  general  reader  the  impression  that  the  cliainnan  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
was  from  the  first  an  aggressive  leader  in  the  movement  to  impeach  the  President.  But  a 
study  of  tho  record  reveals  the  extreme  reluctance  with  which  Wilson  participated 
in  the  proceedings.  On  the  25th  of  November,  1867,  he  presented  a  minority  report 
briefly  maintaining  that  the  case  before  their  committee  as  "presented  by  the  testi- 
mony and  measured  by  the  law"  did  not  disclose  "such  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution"  as  required  the  interposition  of  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  House;  recommending  tho  adoption  of  a  resolution  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  proposed  impeachment  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  subject  be  laid  upon  the  table." 

On  the  7th  of  December  following,  the  whole  matter  of  impeachment  was  thrashed  out. 
Mr.  Boutwell  had  previously  suiqiorled  tho  measure  in  a  three-hour  speech,  followed  by  Wilson 
in  an  hour's  speech.  After  many  futile  attemids  to  postpone  a  vote  on  Wilson's  motion  to 
lay  the  whole  matter  ujion  the  table,  the  resolution  was  withdrawn  and,  by  arrangement  with 
Logan,  Wilson  moved  the  previous  question  on  the  impeachment  resolution  ns  reported  by  a 
majority  of  the  committee.  Ono  hundred  and  seven  voted  with  Wilson  and  fifty-seven  against 
him,  thus  delenting  the  proj^osed  impeacliment. 
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President  Johnson,  unduly  elated  and  emboldened,  performed  other  acts  which  were  con- 
strued by  many  as  a  challenge  to  the  opposition.  On  the  21st  of  February,  1868,  C'ovode,  of 
Pennsylvania,  returned  to  the  subject  witlk  a  resolution  that  the  President  be  impeached.  On 
the  24th,  Wilson  reversed  his  former  course.  In  a  sjjeech  of  great  force,  he  declared  he  had 
arrived  at  his  later  conclusion  dispassionately,  and  with  extreme  reluctance.  Heretofore  the 
President 's  challenges  had  not  been  stamped  with  the  character  of  real  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors, and  therefore  he  had  resisted  a  resort  to  impeachment  proceedings.  The  President  had 
mistaken  the  House  's  action  as  cowardice,  and  had  since  presented  as  a  sequence  a  high  mis- 
demeanor clearly  defined  by  statute.  The  President's  assumption  of  a  right  to  pass  upon  a 
law  and  withhold  enforcement  thereof  was  a  high  misdemeanor.  He  continued:  "Delib- 
erately, not  to  say  defiantly,  the  President  has  violated  a  penal  statute  of  the  United  States. 
....  All  of  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  this  case  show  that  the  President 's  action  was 

deliberate   and   wilful We   have  not   sought   this   issue,   but   have   resorted    to   every 

legitimate  means  to  avoid  it " 

The  House  bringing  the  charges  appointed  Wilson  one  of  the  managers.  In  the  course 
of  the  trial,  Wilson  made  a  number  of  extended  arguments,  the  final  one  being  in  support  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  tenure-of-oflice  act.  The  failure  to  convict  President  Johnson 
was  through  no  lack  of  ability  or  zeal  on  the  part  of  Representative  Wilson. 


What  a  satisfaction  it  must  have  been  to  James  F.  Wilson,  following  his  retirement  to 
private  life,  after  years  of  conscientious  service — service  so  fearless  as  to  bring  upon  his 
defenseless  head  the  heavy  hand  of  detraction — to  receive  from  President  Grant  a  voluntary 
tribute  to  his  worth!  The  President  wrote  a  characteristic  letter,  saying  that  as  an  act  of 
simple  justice  he  wanted  to  state  that  the  senator 's  criticized  vote  on  the  McGarrahan  claim^  had 
not,  as  had  been  affirmed,  cost  him  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  nor  lost  him  the  confidence  of  his 
friends,  and  that  he  still  entertained  the  high  opinion  of  the  senator  which  he  held  when  the 
seat  in  his  cabinet  had  been  tendered. 

Secretary  of  State  Washburn  instead  of  taking  his  own  appointment  as  a  mere  compli- 
ment, eagerly  accepted  it  and  proceeded  to  dole  out  all  the  positions  at  his  disposal  to  his  own 
favorites  and  to  men  to  whom  he  felt  himself  politically  in<lebted,  leaving  the  empty  Honor  of 
the  position  to  the  man  he  knew  President  Grant  preferred  before  him.  Wilson  at  once 
declined  the  post  tendered  him.  His  declination,  however,  was  not  couched  in  the  stinging 
words  of  rebuke  which  would  have  uncovered  the  weakness  of  Grant  as  President — ^his  undue 
desire  to  advance  his  friends.  He  declined  the  first  place  in  the  President 's  cabinet  in  terms  so 
well  chosen  that  the  public  had  no  intimation  of  the  blunder  the  President  had  made.  Presi- 
dent Grant  keenly  felt  the  force  of  the  declination  and  tendered  Wilson  other  portfolios,  which 
in  turn  were  respectfully  but  kindly  declined.  The  President  afterward  said  his  "first  choice 
for  the  State  Department  was  James  F.  Wilson,  of  Iowa." 

While  in  retirement,  Wilson  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  a  government  director  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Tliis  position  he  held  for  eight  years.  During  that  period  he 
wrote  all  the  reports  made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  and  rendered  valuable  assistance 
to  the  executive  department. 

While  Wilson  protested  that  he  entered  the  senatorial  campaign  of  1872  in  response  to 
the  insistence  of  his  friends  and  without  ill-will  toward  Harlan  or  Allison,  it  must  have  been 
quite  as  clear  to  him  as  it  was  to  everybody  else  that  the  only  possible  effect  of  his  eleventh- 
hour  entrance  into  the  campaign  was  the  defeat  of  Harlan  by  Allison  and  a  clear  field  for 
himself  in  the  future  in  southeastern  Iowa. 

VI 

Soon  following  Wilson  's  preliminary  senatorial  campaign  came  the  Credit  Moliilier  investi- 
gation, involving  the  reputation  of  many  congressmen,  including  several  of  the  Iowa  delegation. 

2 — A  Fresno  County,  California,  mining  claim,  the  title  of  whioli  was  in  question  in  Congress. 
Referring  to  the  attack  of  Bnyntnn  and  Piatt,  Washington  correspondents.  Grant  wrote  (April  9,  1869) 
that  there  was  no  man  in  the  Fortieth  Congress  for  whom  he  had  a  higher  regard  than  for  the  Hon. 
.T.  F.  Wilson,  and  that  Wilson  was  one  of  the  men  whom  he  confidently  hoped  to  have  connected  with  his 
administration. — General  Grant's  Letters  to  a  Friend,  pp.  60-61. 
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Oakes  Ames  stated  that  Wilson  and  Allison  had  each  bought  and  paid  for  ten  shares  of  the 
discredited  Credit  Mobilier  stock.  On  cross-examination,  Ames  said  Wilson  had  sold  his  stock, 
having  complained  that  he  had  been  promibcd  lilty  shares  and  could  get  only  ten.  Referring 
to  certain  large  dividends  on  Union  Pacific,  Ames  named  Wilson,  with  others,  as  having 
received  these  dividends.  A  check  to  J.  1\  Wilson  for  $:!2S)  was  mentioned  in  Ames '  memoran- 
dum book,  also  checks  to  Allison,  Garfield,  Colfax  aJid  others. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1873,  Wilson  made  a  sworn  statement  before  the  committee  that 
he  had  bought  and  paid  for  ten  shares  of  the  stock  at  $100  a  share.  Ames  had  solicited  the 
sale  of  fifty  shares,  but  he  declined  to  buy  more  than  ten.  In  1868  McComb  had  told  him  he 
could  get  the  stock  yet;  that  he  (McComb)  would  take  it,  pay  for  it  and  allow  him  (Wilson) 
an  advance  which  would  h.lve  been  a  liberal  compensation  for  the  negotiation;  that  he  (McComb) 
had  subscribeil  for  stock;  that  the  company  refused  to  recognize  his  subscription;  that  he 
w;us  determined  to  have  the  stock,  and  jiurposcd  to  get  it  by  indirection  rather  than  resort  to 
the  courts,  etc.  As  a  result  of  this  conversation,  he  (Wilson)  interviewed  Ames,  inipiiring  if 
there  was  not  $."1,000  of  the  stock  that  he  could  have.  Ames  answered  no,  saying  Wilson  had 
prewously  declined  to  take  it  and  it  had  later  been  disposed  of.  Reporting  to  McComb, 
he  was  sent  back  to  Ames  urging  his  right  to  purchase.  Ames  was  going  to  New  York  soon 
and  would  see.  Later,  Ames  sold  him  ten  shares  "at  par  and  7  per  cent  interest  ex  prior 
dividends. ' '  He  found  himself  with  the  teu  shares  on  his  hands,  and  held  them  till  the  winter 
of  1869,  when  he  sold  them.  His  reason  for  selling  was  that,  examining  the  question  as  to 
the  re.sponsibility  of  tlie  Credit  Mobilier  Com]>any  with  the  Union  Pacific  he  saw  there  was 
abundant  ground  for  future  trouble  and  litigation,  and  deemed  it  best  to  sell  his  interest. 
Since  selling  he  had  had  no  interest  in  Credit  Mobilier,  and,  i)rior  to  selling,  his  interest  was 
solely  as  a  stockholder.  His  sole  motive  in  buying  was  the  representation  of  McComb.  It  was 
well  known  to  Ames  and  McComb,  as  it  was  to  everybody  else,  that  his  connection  with  Congress 
would  end  with  the  then  present  term.  At  the  time  he  purchased  the  stock,  no  breath  of 
suspicion  had  arisen  as  to  the  management  of  the  Union  Pacific.  His  statement  concluded 
with  this  autobiographical  outline: 

"When  I  entered  Congress,  in  1861,  I  did  so  as  the  representative  of  a  constituency 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific.  My  predecessor,  Gen. 
S.  R.  Curtis,  had  l)een  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  Pacific  Railroad.  My  district  at  that 
time  embraced  nearly  one-half  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  extended  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Missouri.  I  desired  to  secure  the  location  of  the  road  so  as  to  have  it  commence  on  the  western 
boundary  of  my  district,  and  thus  secure  connection  with  it  for  the  Iowa  roads  then  projected 
and  in  course  of  construction.  The  liill  of  1862  secured  this  result,  and  I  supported  it  earnestly. 
I  supported  the  bill  of  1864,  believing  the  representations  made  as  to  its  necessity  to  be  true: 
I  worked  as  efl'iciently  as  I  could  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  section  of  the  country  I  was 
representing.  I  was  the  pronounced  friend  of  such  legislation  as  would  tend  to  develop  that 
great  western  country.  I  regarded  the  Pacific  Railroad  as  the  greatest  of  all  measures  pro- 
posed to  effect  that  result.  I  believed  that  it  would  hasten  the  construction  of  the  several 
roads  pro.i'ected  through  Iowa,  and  thus  secure  to  our  people  at  an  early  day  the  facilities  for 
transportation  so  much  needed  to  promote  the  growth,  settlement,  and  prosperity  of  the  stat«. 
The  result  proves  that  my  judgment  in  this  respect  was  not  at  fault." 

Concluding  this  stati-ment,  he  turned  to  Oakes  Anu's  and  asked  him  whether  the  statement 
which  he  (Wilson)  had  made,  so  far  as  it  related  to  him  (Ames)  personally  was  correct. 
Ames  responded:  "It  is  true."  Wilson  then  turned  to  McComb,  Ames'  antagonist,  and 
asked  him  whether  the  statement  he  had  made  was  correct.  McComb,  under  oath,  replied: 
"Emphatically  so,  so  far  as  I  have  any  knowledge."  Then  followed  an  examination  of  the 
witness  which  developed  the  fact  that,  through  Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge,  he  had  sold  the  stock  with 
all  accruing  dividends  realizing  about  three  thousand  dollars  from  the  transaction ;  that  ho 
had  originally  bought  the  stock  for  McComb,  but  McComb  was  not  s.'itisfied  with  the  niimber 
of  shares  and  the  price,  and  he  (Wilson)  was  obliged  to  carry  it  for  a  while  and,  as  it  turned 
out,  with  profit  to  himself. 

VIT 

In  1881  Wilson  reentered  politics  by  announcing  himself  a  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate  to  succeed  McDill.     Deeming  his  record  of  service  in  the  House  his  best  claim 
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for  promotion,  he  prepared  and  published  eight  addresses  to  the  voters  of  Iowa.  Governor 
Gear  was  au  active  candidate  against  him,  and  in  the  background  was  that  frequently  recurring 
possibility,  John  A.  Kasson.  And,  too,  there  were  those  who  would  have  been  glad  to  see 
Governor  Kirkwood  again  made  senator.  Gear  and  Wilson  were  on  the  ground  early  and 
their  respective  adherents  made  a  vigorous  canvass  for  republican  votes.  There  was  no 
opposition  to  Judge  McDill  for  the  short  term,  to  fill  the  Kirkwood  vacancy. 

The  senatorial  contest  came  to  a  sudden  termination  on  the  morning  of  January  10,  1882, 
when  Gear  withdrew  from  the  field,  Kirkwood  having  previously  refused  to  be  a  candidate. 
This  left  the  caucus  free  to  nominate  Wilson  by  acclamation.  Gear  personally  withdrew  in  his 
rival 's  favor.  Senator  Smith,  of  Des  Moines,  followed,  withdrawing  Kasson 's  name.  On 
receiving  the  unanimous  nomination,  Wilson,  appearing  before  the  caucus,  made  a  felicitous 
speech. 

As  chairman  and  platform-maker  of  the  Republican  State  Convention  of  1883,  Senator 
Wilson  shouldered  a  great  responsibility.  But,  as  was  his  wont,  he  did  not  shirk  that 
responsibility.  From  the  first  he  had  been  an  ardent  and  consistent  prohibitionist,  and  no  one 
had  rejoiced  more  heartily  than  he  on  the  success  of  the  prohibitory  amendment.  As  senator 
of  the  United  States,  holding  his  commission  by  the  grace  of  the  republican  party  in  Iowa, 
both  self-interest  and  regard  for  his  party  suggested  caution.  On  one  side  of  the  question 
were  many  clamoring  for  full  party  commitment  to  state-wide  prohibition.  On  the  other  were 
those  who  threatened  to  quit  the  party  unless  it  should  keep  its  hands  off  the  saloons.  The 
senator  rose  to  the  occasion.  In  clear,  ringing  tones  he  read  the  declaration  of  party  principles 
prepared  by  him.  He  did  not  hold  his  hearers  long  in  suspense.  After  a  general  reaffirmation 
of  the  national  rejiublican  platform  of  1880,  he  planted  the  party  in  Iowa  "on  the  side  of  the 
homes  of  our  people  in  their  contest  against  the  saloons."  Then  followed  the  plank  in  the 
platform  which,  if  adopted,  would  squarely  commit  the  party  to  that  side.  It  declared  that 
when  in  1879  the  party  pledged  itself  to  give  the  people,  at  a  non-partisan  election,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  constitutional  prohibition,  it  had  acted  in  good  faith;  that  the  election  of 
June  27,  1882,  evidenced  the  redemption  of  that  pledge;  that  the  party  accepted  the  result  of 
that  election  as  the  verdict  of  the  people,  and,  "without  making  any  new  test  of  party  fealty," 
the  party  recognized  "the  moral  and  political  obligation  which  requires  the  enactment  of  such 
laws  by  the  next  General  Assembly  as  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  and  enforcement  of 
the  principle  and  jiolicy  affirmed  by  the  people  at  said  non-partisan  election,  and,  to  that  end, 
' '  pledging  the  party  to  such  course. ' '  The  resolution  was  received  with  enthusiasm  and  the 
platform  was  adopted  without  show  of  opposition. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress,  December  3,  ISS.*?,  James  F.  Wilson 
presented  himself  as  Senator  Allison's  colleague.  He  was  appointed  chairman  of  Mines  and 
Mining,  but  subsequently  resigned,  and  was  made  a  member  of  Foreign  Eelations,  Pensions, 
and  Post  Offices  and  Post  Eoads,  and  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Expenditure  of 
Public  Money. 

In  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  Senator  Wilson  interested  himself  chiefly  in  the  Geneva 
Awards,  Interstate  Commerce  and  the  Sioux  City  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  land  grant.  In  later 
congresses  his  services  were  slight,  owing  to  impaired  health.  Having  taken  early  occasion,  in 
1888,  to  announce  that  he  would  not  ask  and  could  not  accept  a  third  senatorial  term,  no  one 
was  surprised  when  in  1895,  with  health  permanently  impaired,  the  man  who  once  had  com- 
manded the  nation  's  attention  quietly  retired  to  private  life.  In  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  Senator 
Wilson  was  a  member  of  the  following  committees:  Census,  Education  and  Labor,  Interstate 
Commerce,  Judiciary  and  Revision  of  the  Laws.  He  was  made  chairman  of  the  last  named 
committee.  He  was  also  selected  as  a  member  of  nine  conference  committees.  Busily  employed 
on  committee  work,  he  made  few  speeches,  addressing  himself  chiefly  to  the  Dependent  Pension 
bill,  the  Circuit  Court  jurisdiction  act,  the  Des  Moines  River  lands  act  and  the  Railroad  Land 
Grant  forfeiture  act.  In  a  notable  argument  replying  to  Evarts,  of  New  York,  Wilson  re-argued 
the  Des  Moines  River  land  grant  question,  maintaining  with  much  cogency  his  former  position 
that  during  the  forty-two  years'  pendency  of  this  question  grave  injustice  had  been  done  those 
who  on  invitation  of  the  government,  seconded  by  the  action  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  had  settled 
upon  the  lands  in  question  and  that  the  least  Congress  could  do,  to  undo  the  wrong,  was  to  pass 
the  bill  then  before  the  House,  authorizing  a  judicial  determination  of  the  que.stion  of  title. 

In  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  Wilson  gave  his  attention  chiefly  to  Imported  Liquors,  the 
Tariff  and  the  Trusts.     He  was  on  frequent  conference  committees  and  made  a  number  of 
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reports  chiefly  as  to  revision  of  laws  relating  to  the  judiciary.  On  the  trust  question,  on  March 
25,  1890,  he  crossed  swords  with  Reagan  and  Vest,  two  senators  who  had  made  a  sjioidal  study 
of  railroad  corporations.  In  a  speech  on  the  tariff,  August  5,  1890,  Wilson  went  into  the 
question  of  prices  in  1880  as  compared  with  tliose  of  1890.  He  was  interrujited  with  a  running 
fire  of  questions  and  dissent,  but  kej>t  his  pace  without  a  break  in  his  argument  from  the 
figures  in  disi>roof  of  the  contentions  of  the  opposition. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  Senator  Wilson  's  chief  interest  was 
in  certain  modifications  of  existing  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  making  them  include  malt 
liquors  and  otherwise  strengthening  existing  restrictions  to  the  laws  regulating  interstate  traffic 
in  intoxicating  liquors.  On  August  1,  1892,  Allison  asked  and  was  granted  leave  of  absence 
for  his  colleague  for  the  remainder  of  the  session,  Wilson  having  been  detained  at  home  by 
illness. 

In  the  Fifty-third  Congress  Wilson  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
law,  and  other  bills  of  relatively  minor  importance.  His  activities  were,  however,  very  limited 
and  tliose  were  confined  to  the  earlier  sessions. 

W'hile,  relatively,  James  F.  Wilson  was  not  the  acknowledged  leader  in  the  Senate  that  he 
had  been  in  the  House,  he  nevertheless  was  the  originator  of  numerous  measures  and  continued 
to  be,  as  lie  had  been  in  the  House,  an  important  factor  in  the  perfecting  of  worthy  bills 
inadequately  framed.  One  of  Senator  Wilson 's  many  public  services  rendered  the  cause  of 
temperance  was  the  origination  and  final  success  of  the  so-called  "Original  Package  law." 

During  his  entire  congressional  career,  Senator  W'ilson  was  first  and  foremost  a  constitu- 
tional lawyer  and  stamped  his  impress  directly,  and,  too,  in  many  unnoted  ways,  on  the  laws 
of  his  state  and  country.  But  he  was  scarcely  less  a  reformer,  devoting  much  of  his  time  and 
talent  to  shaping  jniblic  sentiment  and  legislation  in  the  interest  of  temperance  and  in 
antagonism  to  slavery  and  to  all  forms  of  disfranchisement.  As  an  orator  he  was  a  source  of 
positive  strength  to  his  cause  and  to  his  party.  He  was  jiossessed  of  a  rich  .strong  voice  and 
an  unaffected  earnestness  of  manner,  coujded  with  irresistible  logic.  W'hen  fully  aroused,  he 
evinced  a  rare  degree  of  oratorical  power. 

VIII 

James  F.  Wilson  passed  away  without  apparent  suffering  on  the  evening  of  April  22,  1895. 
He  left  a  widow,  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Kollin  J.,  his  elilest  son,  an  attorney  of  Fairfield, 
James  F.,  a  merchant  in  Fairfield,  ami  Miss  Kittie,  who  resi<led  with  her  mother.  His  death 
was  attributed  to  prostration  following  a  breakdown  which  began  during  his  first  senatorial 
campaign,  and  was  intensified  hy  an  attack  of  grip  in  1890.  He  returned  from  W'ashington 
about  six  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  and  from  that  time  his  strength  slowly  waned. 

The  funeral,  on  the  2.')th  of  April,  was  reported  as  the  largest  ever  held  in  southeastern 
Iowa.  The  city  of  Fairfield  was  filled  with  strangers,  from  all  parts  of  Iowa  and  from  other 
states,  who  came  to  pay  the  la.st  honors  to  the  dead  statesman.  The  honorary  pallbearers  were: 
Senator  Allison,  General  Drake,  ex-Senator  Harlan,  Judge  Eichelbergcr,  Major  Byers,  Governor 
Morrill  of  Kansas  and  Judge  Woolson. 

It  was  through  the  liberality  of  Senator  Wilson  that  the  splendid  $40,000  free  public 
library  was  founded  in  Fairfield.  Mr.  Wilson  donated  a  half-block  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
and  his  friend  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  his  check  for  $40,000.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
of  the  many  Carnegie  benefactions  to  libraries. 

James  F.  Wilson's  public  life  is  written  into  the  history  of  the  State  of  Iowa  and  that  of 
the  nation.  His  life-blood  went  into  the  anti-slavery  movement  and  the  long  struggle  for 
enfranchisement,  and  into  the  movement  for  the  restriction  and  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors. 
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The  man  whom  his  contemporaries  regarded  as  one  of  the  three  transcendently  great 
American  jurists,  and  whose  honored  name  has  already  gone  into  history  along  with  tliat  of 
Story  and  of  Marshall,  is  so  distinctively  lowan  that  no  group  of  biographies  of  distinguished 
lowans  will  ever  approach  completeness  which  does  not  include  a  sketch  of  Justice  Miller. 


SAMUEL  FREEMAN  MILLER 

Samuel  Freeman  Miller  was  born  in  Richmond,  Ky.,  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  1816.  His 
father  was  a  farmer  of  German  extraction,  who  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania  four  years  prior 
to  the  birth  of  his  distinguished  son.  Soon  after  his  removal  to  Richmond,  the  father  married 
the  daughter  of  a  pioneer  from  North  Carolina.  The  tirst  dozen  years  of  the  boy  's  life  were 
spent  on  the  paternal  farm,  where  was  laid  the  broad  sub-foundation  of  physical  health  and 
strength  upon  which  was  builded  that  solid  foundation  of  mental  strength  for  which  he  after- 
ward became  famous.  The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  an  academy  in  Richmond,  Ky.  How 
did  it  happen  that  a  man  born  in  the  South,  reared  by  a  mother  of  southern  birth  and  educated 
in  Kentucky  schools,  should  have  become  a  "hated  abolitionist,"  and  should  early  in  his 
career  have  removed  to  an  anti-slavery  state? 
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"  W.  0.  B., "  a  staff  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  relates  that  in  the  course 
of  a  steamboat  ride  up  the  Mississippi  in  1855  he  asked  Justice  Miller  how  it  happened  that 
he  had  acquired  such  an  antipathy  to  slavery.  "When  I  was  a  boy,"  he  responded,  "as  was 
usual,  I  played  with  negro  boys,  and  to  some  of  them  I  became  very  much  attached,  and 
especially  so  to  one  who  belonged  to  my  father.  On  a  certain  occasion  this  boy  and  1  got  into 
some  mischief  which  vexed  my  father,  lie  reprimanded  me  sharply  and  Hogged  the  little  slave, 
although  I  told  my  father  the  boy  was  no  more  to  blame  than  I  was.  But  my  pleadings  did 
not  save  the  boy.  I  could  not  understand  why  this  should  be  so,  and  I  began  then  to  study  the 
relations  wo  occupied,  and  soon  began  to  hate  slavery."  Referring  to  the  death  of  his  wife, 
in  1855,  leaving  two  little  daughters  to  be  cared  for,  he  said  a  favorite  sister  of  his  wife, 
living  in  Galveston,  had  written  that  she  would  be  glad  to  take  the  girls.  "I  wrote  her," 
continued  he,  "that  she  niiglit  take  them  if  she  would  promise  me  that  my  children  should  not 
bo  encumliered  with  a  servant  to  wait  on  them,  but  always  be  taught  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves.   She  promised  me  and  I  am  now  returning  home  from  delivering  them  over  to  her  care." 

At  fourteen  the  youth  became  a  clerk  in  a  drug  store,  where  familiarity  with  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  intimacy  with  physicians  led  him  to  a  decision  to  enter  the  medical  profession. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  the  medical  department  of  Transylvania  University,  now  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  At  twenty-two  he  was  graduated.  He  located  as  a  physician  and 
surgeon  in  Barboursville,  Ky. 

During  his  residence  in  Barboursville  he  courted  and  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  James  P. 
Ballinger,  who  bore  him  four  cliildron,  only  one  of  whom  survived  early  childhood,  namely, 
Mrs.  Pattie  Miller  Stocking.  Ballinger  was  at  the  time  a  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Kentui'ky.  The  young  doctor  lived  in  the  Ballinger  family,  and  it  was  tlirough  the  advice  and 
influence  of  Judge  Ballinger  that  he  began  reading  law.  Tlie  country  is  indebted  to  that 
training  school  for  statesmen  and  jurists,  the  debating  society,  for  the  change  in  bent  of  mind 
which  led  "Doctor"  Miller  to  read  law  with  a  view  to  becoming  an  attorney.  In  a  small 
debating  society  in  Barboursville,  the  young  doctor  found  himself  head  and  shoulders  above 
his  fellows  in  reasoning  powers.  Barboursville  was  a  littie  world;  if  he  could  tower  above  the 
young  lawyers  of  Barboursville,  what  could  hinder  him  from  towering  above  young  lawyers 
anywhere  ? 

In  1847,  when  past  his  thirtieth  birthday,  Miller  was  sworn  in  as  a  iiracticing  attorney. 
He  early  interested  himself  in  politics.  Under  the  leadership  of  Cassias  JI.  Clay  lie  became 
a  candidate  for  a  nienibersliip  of  the  constitutional  convention  held  in  Kentucky  in  1850.  His 
radical  anti-slavery  views  defeated  him.  Wlien  he  found  that  the  constitutional  convention 
would  surely  rivet  slavery  upon  his  native  state,  he  turned  his  eyes  northward  in  search  of  a 
future  home  for  his  children.  In  May,  1850,  now  nearing  tliirty-five,  he  transferred  his  resi- 
dence from  slave-ridden  Kentucky  to  free  Iowa,  locating  in  Keokuk,  then  the  legal,  political 
and  commercial  chief  city  of  Iowa.     He  brought  his  few  slaves  with  him  and  set  them  free. 

n 

Attorney  Miller  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Lewis  Tl.  Peeves,  whose  death  in  1854  left 
the  junior  partner  witli  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  and  with  the  settlement  of  his  jiartner's 
estate.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Miller  soon  followed,  leaving  him  with  three  motherless  daugliters, 
two  of  whom  soon  died.  After  his  wife's  death,  and  until  his  second  marriage,  .Mr.  Miller 
resided  with  his  first  wife's  niece,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Avers.  In  1857,  Mr.  Miller  and  Mrs.  Reeves, 
widow  of  his  former  partner,  were  married.  Two  children  blessed  the  union,  a  son,  Irvine, 
wlio  became  a  practicing  lawyer  in  Chicago,  and  a  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  A.  E. 
Touzalin  of  Denver.  After  the  death  of  Reeves,  Miller  became  a  partner  of  John  W.  Rankin. 
Their  partnership  continued  until  the  aiipointiiiont  of  Justice  Miller  in  1802.  The  stalwart, 
rugged  and  hard-headed  young  attorney  soon  bei'anie  a  power  in  his  profession  and  in  politics. 
He  was  at  one  time  defeated  for  mayor  of  Keokuk  by  B.  S.  Merriam.  In  1850  he  was  the 
republican  gamlidate  for  state  senator,  but  was  defeated.  He  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket,  however. 
He  was  one  of  tlic  founders  of  the  republican  party  in  Iowa. 

The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1854  filled  the  ex-slaveholder  with  righteous 
indignation.  In  1856  he  took  the  stump  for  Frfniont  and  Dayton  and  proved  himself  a 
popular  campaigner.  He  soon  hecnmc  n  small  capitalist,  and  was  chosen  president  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Keokuk,  which  was  designated  as  one  of  the  branches  of  the  State  Bank  of  Iowa. 
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Tliat  Samuel  F.  Miller  wouH  have  been  prominent  in  the  political  history  of  Iowa  had  he 
not  been  elevated  to  the  supreme  bench  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  In  December,  1859,  Senator 
Grimes  wrote  Governor  Kirkwood  confidentially  advising  him  as  to  the  selection  of  delegates 
to  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1860.     He  urged  an  uninstructed  delegation,   adding :      ' '  And 

send  men  W'ho  are  not  traders  in  politics If  you  appoint  electors  I  would  suggest  Samuel 

Miller  of  Keokuk,  and  Wilson  of  Fairfield.  They  are  both  efiicient  canvassers  and  would  help 
our  congressional  and  state  candidates  a  good  deal."  Gen.  John  W.  Noble  once  recalled 
Miller 's  discussion  with  Judge  Love  at  Keokuk  in  the  campaign  of  1860.  In  his  eloquent 
rejoinder  to  the  judge's  picture  of  possible  disunion  Miller  is  quoted  as  saying:  "Sir,  if 
these  principles  when  duly  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  because  distasteful  to  a 
minority,  whether  North  or  South,  may  lead  to  conflict  of  arms,  I,  for  one,  will  abide  the 
issue.  I,  for  one,  would  rather  see,  if  see  I  must,  bayonets  crossed  over  the  ballot-box,  than 
not  to  have  the  ballot 's  decree  carried  into  effect,  even  by  the  whole  force  of  my  country  's 
power."  Elijah  Sells  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  during  his  residence  in  Iowa  there 
was  one  ofliee  to  which  Miller  ardently  aspired,  namely,  that  of  governor.  Sells  writes:  i 
"WHien   [in  1862]   his   [Governor  Kirkwood 's]   nomination  was  desired  for  the  second  term, 

you  may  remember  that  I  worked  earnestly  and  faithfully  for  his  renomination At  the 

convention  there  were  other  candidates,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  was  Hon.  Samuel  F. 
Miller  of  Keokuk,  a  warm  personal  friend,  who  appealed  to  me  earnestly  for  help;  he  was 
extravagant  in  his  estimate  of  my  influence;  he  said  to  me,  'You  can  nominate  me  if  you  will; 
you  were  for  Kirkwood  before;  you  ought  to  be  for  me  now.'  I  said  that  for  him  it  was 
hopeless,  that  Kirkwood  would  be  nominated  on  the  first  ballot,  etc." 

Ill 

Eesponsibility  for  Miller's  appointment  to  the  supreme  bench  promises  to  remain  a  mooted 
question.  Several  influential  lowans  were  instrumental  in  bringing  the  trans-Mississippi  candi- 
date to  President  Lincoln 's  attention  and  in  keeping  the  President 's  attention  fixed  upon  his 
ability  and  availability,  and  each  one  of  them  took  especial  pride  in  the  thought  that  but  for 
him  Miller 's  candidacy  would  not  have  been  successful.  Doubtless  all  aspiring  lowans  of  the 
period  were  glad  to  gratify  his  new  ambition;  and  each  one  of  the  four  doubtless  saw  his  own 
future  measurably  clearer  after  President  Lincoln  had  withdrawn  from  Iowa  politics  the 
strong,  self-asserting  and  all-compelling  jiersonality  that  had  begun  to  loom  on  the  southeastern 
border  of  their  state. 

An  interesting  picture  is  given,  in  this  connection,  by  Henry  W.  Lathrop,  the  biographer 
of  Kirkwood.2  Governor  Kirkwood  was  in  Washiugton  in  1862,  and  in  company  with  Senator 
Harlan  and  two  representatives  from  Iowa,  called  on  President  Lincoln  to  urge  Miller's 
appointment.  After  a  little  formal  conversation,  Harlan  said:  "We  have  called,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  see  you  again  in  regard  to  that  appointment,  as  we  are  anxious  that  it  should  be 
made, ' '  to  which  the  governor  added,  "It  is  one  that  would  give  great  satisfaction  to  the 
people  of  Iowa  and  is,  we  think,  a  very  fit  and  proper  one  to  be  made "  To  their  sur- 
prise the  President  asked  them  what  office  it  was  they  wanted  filled  and  who  their  candidate 
was.  Harlan,  the  spokesman,  replied:  "We  wish  to  have  Mr.  Miller  of  Iowa  chosen  by 
you  to  the  vacancy  on  the  supreme  bench." 

"Well,  well!"  exclaimed  the  President,  "that  is  a  very  important  position,  and  I  will 
have  to  give  it  serious  consideration.  I  had  supposed  you  wanted  me  to  make  some  one  a 
brigadier  general  for  you. ' '  The  callers  left  with  no  assurance  as  to  their  success.  The 
country  was  surprised,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1862,  to  find  that,  on  the  evening  before,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  had  sent  to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of  Samuel  Freeman  Miller  of  Iowa  for 
Associate  .lustice.  The  Senate  promptly  and  without  a  dissenting  voice  confirmed  the  appoint- 
ment. Some  wondered  if  the  President  hadn't  meant  to  name  "Dan"  Miller — for  few  had 
even  heard  of  Samuel  Freeman  Miller.  It  was  by  many  regarded  as  a  purely  political  appoint- 
ment made  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  administration  in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  bar  discovered  that  the  new  justice  from  ' '  the  Wild  West ' '  was 
a  formidable  force.     Justice  Miller's  commission  was  dated  July  16,  1862.     When  court  con- 

1 — Annals    of   Iowa,    October,    1896. 

2 — In    the   Iowa   Historical    Record,    Iowa    City,    January,    1891. 
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vcucd  in  December  following,  tlie  great  unknown  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  honored  with  the 
names  of  Jay  and  Marshall  and  Story.  Taney  was  chief  justice,  and  sitting  with  him  were 
Catron,  Nelson,  Grier,  Clifford  and  Wayne.  On  the  completion  of  Justice  Miller's  service  of 
twenty-eight  years  on  the  bench,  only  five  of  the  forty-five  associate  justices  had  served  for 
a  longer  period  than  had  he. 

While  Justice  Miller  was  wont  to  insist  that  his  medical  studies  had  been  of  great  service 
to  liim  in  j)reiiaring  him  for  a  systematic  study  of  the  law,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  his  lack 
of  knowledge  of  precedents  of  Supreme  Court  practice,  and  he  early  went  through  every  re- 
jiortcd  case  decided  in  that  court,  and  later  re-read  them  until  the  jioints  involved  in  each  case 
were  finnly  fixed  in  his  mind. 

To  the  comjiaratively  untried  appointee  of  President  Lincoln  were  assigned  more  opinions 
on  cases  involving  a  construction  of  the  Constitution  than  to  any  of  his  more  experienced 
associates.  Kasson  once  quoted  Justice  Miller  as  saying  that  during  his  term  on  the  bench 
he  had  given  "more  opinions  construing  the  Constitution  than  had  been  given  by  all  his 
predecessors  and  associates  during  the  entire  existence  of  the  court."  By  actual  count,  his 
oi)inions  on  constitutional  law  number  141.  Joseph  H.  Choate  is  quoted  as  saying:  "It 
would  appear  that  by  liis  aid  almost  every  question  of  irritation  and  division  that  could  jios- 
sibly  arise  between  different  sections  and  interests  of  the  American  people  had  been  finally 
set  at  rest." 

Justice  Miller's  chief  claim  on  our  gratitude  is  based  upon  t'le  several  opinions  rendered 
by  him  in  which,  during  the  Civil  War,  he  "stood  like  a  rock,"  as  Dean  Gregory  well  says, 

"for  the  powers  of  government  in  general He  thoroughly  accepted  and  ....  loyally 

maintained  with  unswerving  conviction  and  dominating  personality  our  constitutional  form 
of  government;  and  his  judicial  leadership  from  1862  to  1890  was  of  paramount  importance 
in  preserving  its  integrity." 

While  he  firmly  held  that  the  Federal  Government  should  be  maintained  in  vigor  and 
elliciency,  at  the  same  time  he  held  with  equal  tenacity  ' '  tliat  the  state  government  should 
neither  jierish  nor  sink  into  insignificance."  It  was  claimed  for  him  that  the  subject-matter, 
with  the  form  an<i  shape,  of  the  Constitutional  Amendments— the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth — was  largely  the  product  of  his  patriotic  solicitude. 

IV 

Of  the  many  addresses  delivered  by  Justice  Miller  from  time  to  time,  reference  shall  bo 
made  to  only  a  few  of  the  more  important.  Before  the  New  York  Bar  Association,  in  1878, 
he  presented  the  weakness  of  our  jury  system,  declaring  tlict  it  required  all  the  veneration 
which  age  insjiires  for  this  model  of  dispensing  justice,  and  all  that  eminent  men  have  said 
of  its  value  in  jiractice,  to  prevent  our  natural  reason  from  revolting  against  the  system  and 
especially  some  of  its  incidents.  Before  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Law  Department  of 
Michigan  University,  he  presented  the  vast  importance  of  the  famous  "Dartmouth  College 
Case."  At  the  commencement  of  the  Iowa  State  University,  in  1887,  he  gave  an  address  on 
"The  Conflict  between  Socialism  and  Organized  Society,"  in  which  his  natural  conservatism 
found  expression  against  modern  socialism  .^s  "utterly  inconsistent  with  the  good  olil-fash- 
ioned  ideas  of  honesty."  He  delivered  before  the  Law  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  a  valuable  address  on  "The  Use  and  Value  of  .\ufhoritics. "  He  maintained  that 
the  want  of  the  time  was  not  more  ill-considered  extracts  from  ilccisions,  but  works  bv  authors 
who  are  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  are  imbued  with  the  necessary 
inspirntinn. 

"Miller  on  the  Constitution,"  published  in  1891,  includes  the  judge's  oration  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  the  Constitution,  held  in  Philadelphia,  September  17,  1887, 
with  the  Michigan  address  and  ten  lectures  delivered  before  the  Law  School  of  the  National 
University  at  Washington.  The  Philadelphia  oration  was  a  carefully  prepared  paper,  chiefly 
historical,  but  at  the  same  time,  presenting  an  irresistible  argument  from  both  reason  and 
authority  that  the  Constitution  should  nt  all  times  and  in  all  emergencies  be  construed  as 
"ade(|uatc  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union."  The  judge's  one  contribution  to  magazine  litera- 
ture is  a  paper  entitled  "The  State  of  lowp,"  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  July,  1889. 

iTustiee  Miller's  first  official  act  in  Iowa  was  the  inauguration  of  the  Circuit  Court  in 
Des  Moines,  ireating  the  Ninth  Circuit,  comprising  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas  and   Minnesota. 
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The  court  convened  in  Sherman  Hall,  on  November  11,  18G2,  Justice  Miller  presiding,  with 
Judge  Love  as  his  associate.  An  incident  on  that  first  day  brings  to  mind  the  era  of  de- 
preciated greenbacks  and  wild-cat  currency.  The  clerk  had  uo  seal.  Attorney  Polk  sug- 
gested that  one  be  made  the  size  of  a  silver  half-dollar.  Justice  Miller  remarked  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  procure  a  sample  as  to  size,  for  he  doubted  tlie  clerk's  ability  to  find  a  silver 
half -dollar  in  town !  Convened  on  Tuesday,  so  expeditiously  did  Justice  Miller  clear  the 
docket  that  the  court  stood  adjourned  on  the  following  Saturday.  The  State  Register  re- 
marked that  Judge  Miller  had  ' '  the  rare  faculty  of  doing  up  business  with  remarkable  dis- 
jiatch.  The  record  of  the  cases  disposed  of  in  one  week  is  sufficient  evidence  of  this  fact. 
The  judge  has  made  a  decidedly  favorable  impression  in  this  initial  term  of  the  court  in 
Iowa. ' ' 

The  second  session  of  the  court,  convened  in  Des  Moines  May  13,  186.S,  was  notable  in 
at  least  one  respect.  The  instructions  given  the  grand  jury  were  unusual.  They  were  given 
orally ;  but  at  the  request  of  ' '  tJie  entire  bar,  irrespective  of  party, ' '  Judge  Miller  consented 
to  put  them  in  writing  for  publication.  Prefaced  with  an  epitome  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  general  government,  the  judge  finally  brought  his  hearers  down  to  the  unhappy  events  of 
the  period.  He  said:  "The  present  wicked  and  causeless  rebellion  tells  us  plainly  that  the 
passions  and  thirst  for  power  of  ambitious  men  may  ....  prove  too  powerful  for  the  memo- 
ries of  the  past,  and  the  hopes  of  the  future  as  they  are  bound  up  in  our  present  constitu- 
tional government.  It  has  also  taught  us  the  value,  nay  the  alisolute  necessity,  of  obedience 
to  the  laws 

"The  right  of  the  citizens  to  discuss,  and  by  peaceable  means  to  endeavor  to  procure 
the  repeal  or  modification  of  an  obnoxious  law  or  the  change  by  legal  means  of  an  officer  of 
the  government  for  one  more  satisfactory,  is  unquestionable.  On  the  other  hand  the  duties 
of  obedience  to  the  law,  while  in  force,  and  of  submission  to  those  in  authority  so  long  as 
that  authority  exists,  is  equally  clear  and  if  possible  more  essential  to  the  public  safety.  No 
government  can,  even  in  time  of  peace,  long  tolerate  a  violation  of  its  laws  without  rapidly 
tending  to  decay.  Much  less  can  it  in  time  of  war,  a  war  which  threatens  its  own  dissolution, 
permit  those  who  are  receiving  its  protection  to  conspire  for  its  overthrow. ' ' 

Reluctantly  accepting  a  place  on  the  memorable  Electoral  Commission  of  1877,  a  com- 
mission created  to  meet  the  emergency  caused  by  conflicting  returns  from  several  states  as 
to  the  electoral  vote  of  those  states,  Justice  Miller  was  early  selected  by  his  associates  to  pre- 
pare the  several  reports  to  Congress  explaining  the  position  taken  by  the  majority  on  the 
points  at  issue.  His  democratic  associates  on  the  commission.  Justices  Clifford  and  Pield,  ever 
afterward  accorded  to  him  the  same  credit  for  honesty  in  judgment  which  he  accorded  them. 

Strongly  imbued  with  the  new  view  of  practical  education.  Justice  Miller  sent  his  son 
Irvine  to  Cornell  University,  wliere,  in  1880,  he  was  graduated  in  the  literary  and  scientific 
course.  A  letter  from  the  judge  to  a  nephew  who,  with  his  son,  was  educated  at  Cornell, 
reveals  the  man's  kindness  of  heart.  Having  procured  for  the  young  man  a  position  in  Wash- 
ington which  would  enable  him  at  the  same  time  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law,  the  justice 
and  Mrs.  Miller  cordially  offered  him  a  home  with  them,  concluding  with  the  hope  that  he 
would  find  it  to  his  interest  to  come  and  live  with  them. 

Judge  Miller  retained  to  the  last  his  interest  in  the  Iowa  bench  and  bar.  When,  early  in 
the  eighties,  the  Supreme  Court  room  in  the  new  capitol  at  Des  Moines  was  formally  opened, 
among  the  distinguished  men  present  was  Samuel  F.  Miller.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  took  especial  occasion  to  speak  of  former  members  of  the  Supreme  bench,  and  especially 
of  Judge  Joseph  Williams,  whom  he  regarded  as  "one  of  the  cleanest,  most  intuitive  and  best 
ji'dges  that  had  ever  graced  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa."  Judge  Miller  si)oke  at  many 
gatherings  of  pioneers.  In  an  impromptu  after-dinner  speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  Tri-State 
Old  Settlers'  Association  in  1884,  he  referred  to  the  pioneers  of  Iowa  as  brought  from  New 
England,  interspersed  with  the  vigor  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  He  hardly 
called  himself  an  old  settler,  adding:     "I  am  not,  as  you  can  see  by  my  ruddy  cheeks,  an 

old  man Although  not  an  early  settler  here  ....  whatever  I  may  have  achieved  in 

this  country  as  judge  and  jurist,  is  due  to  this  people — to  the  early  and  unflinching  support 

of  my  neighbors  and  friends  in  the  city  of  Keokuk I  claim  to  be  identified  with  Iowa 

and  expect  to  die  a  citizen  of  Iowa." 

One  Crawford,  famous  as  an  interviewer,  published  in  the  World  of  December  19,  ISSfi, 
an  interview  with  Justice  Miller  in  which  the  outspoken  Westerner  freely  gave  his  opinions 
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of  jiublic  men.  He  quoted  Justice  Miller  as  saying  that  iu  his  judgment  Hamilton  and  Clay 
were  the  two  great  Amerieau  statesmen.  As  an  orator  he  did  not  regard  Clay  as  great.  While 
Webster's  speeches  are  the  best  productions  of  English  style,  argurjent  and  eloquence,  in 
leadership  and  statesmanship,  Webster  was  not  the  equal  of  Clay.  In  fact,  he  was  a  fol- 
lower of  Clay,  who  had  greater  courage  and  self-reliance.  He  saw  a  marked  resemblance  be- 
tween Clay  and  Blaine.  He  deplored  Clay's  defeat,  saying:  "I  should  like  to  have  sevn 
in  my  life-timo  tlie  election  of  a  great  ijolitical  leader  to  the  office  of  the  presidency.  I  am 
sick  and  tired  to  death  of  characterless  Tom  Noddys,  simi)ly  because  the  politicians  hate  the 
leaders  and  cannot  consent  to  see  them  win  the  great  prize  of  politics.  ]n  these  latter  days 
the  wise  men  of  the  country  have  apparently  come  to  think  that  a  moderate,  negative  Presi- 
dent, with  a  good  cabinet,  gives  a  better  promise  for  a  good  administration.  Take  Haye.s, " 
etc.  Concerning  the  electoral  conunission  of  187(5,  which  seated  Hayes,  he  said:  "In  com- 
mon with  other  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  were  on  the  commission,  I  accepted  the 
duty  with  reluctance.  But  there  was  no  escape  from  the  service  which  did  not  involve  the 
al)solute  destruction  of  the  commission.  The  law  was  passed  only  about  three  days  before 
the  electoral  count  was  to  commence.  For  either  one  of  us  to  deidine  to  serve  would  have  en- 
dangered the  commission  and  made  necessary  an  amendment  of  the  original  law.  Tliere  was 
no  time  for  this,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  amendment  could  have  passed  through  Con- 
gress at  that  time." 

Eligible  for  retirement  on  full  pay,  in  1880,  finding  himself  in  full  )iossession  of  his 
mental  and  physical  powers,  Justice  Miller  decided  to  "die  in  the  harness,"  unless  physical 
or  mental  disability  should  impair  his  usefulness. 

A  short  time  before  his  death  Justice  Miller  visited  Keokuk.  He  seemed  to  be  in  his 
usual  robust  liealth ;  but  Mr.  Ballingor  discovered  that  he  did  not  have  the  wonted  free  use  of 
his  linilis.  When  told  he  ought  to  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old,  he  remarked  he  thought  he 
was  good  for  ten  years  more.  "But  what  is  ten  years,"  he  exclaimed,  "when  there  is  so 
much  to  do!"  While  on  this  last  visit,  he  directed  some  imi)rovements  in  his  family  lot  in 
Oakland  Cemetery,  wliere  lay  his  fir.st  wife,  and  two  of  his  children,  William  and  Jennie. 
Another  daughter,  the  wife  of  Colonel  Corkhill,  is  buried  at  Mount  Pleasant.  During  his  visit 
Justice  Miller  referred  with  pride  to  his  youthful  experience  as  a  tinner,  and  took  much  satis- 
faction in  watching  the  work  in  a  local  canning  factory.  He  is  reported  to  have  frequently 
remarked  that  he  earned  his  first  overcoat  by  work  in  macadamizing  the  streets  of  his  native 
town.  * 

Two  days  before  his  death,  following  his  return  to  Wasliington,  liis  strength  jiaitially 
returned,  and  he  dictated  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Stocking,  then  in  Vienna,  in  which  ho 
sjpoko  of  his  returning  health.  Returning  from  court,  when  within  sight  of  his  home,  he  was 
stricken  with  ajioploxy,  and  was  borne  to  his  residence.  Mrs.  Miller  and  her  son  Irvine,  then 
a  lawyer  in  Chicago,  were  constantly  at  the  bedside  sadly  waiting  the  inevitable  hour.  Early 
one  evening  sleep  came  to  his  relief.  The  .sleep  develojied  into  a  comatose  condition  in  which 
at  about  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of  October  Ki,  1890,  his  heart  cea.sed  its  pulsations. 

The  remains,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Miller  and  relatives  and  friends,  arrived  in  Keokuk 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  October.  The  body  lay  in  state  at  the  federal  courthouse  until 
2  P.  M.  and  was  then  conveyed  to  the  Unitarian  church,  where  the  pastor,  Mr.  Hassall,  con- 
ducted the  funeral  services.  At  a  citizens'  meeting  on  the  evening  before,  appropriate  reso- 
lutions drafted  by  S.  M.  Cl:irk  were  adopted.  All  the  military  and  civic  organizations  of 
Keokuk  and  a  vast  concourse  of  citizens  attended  the  funenil.  All  the  members  of  the 
Suiireme  Court,  save  one,  were  present  and  served  as  honorary  |iallbcarers. 

The  widow  of  Justice  Miller  died  suddenly  at  her  home  in  W:ishington  on  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1000.  In  the  early  morning  she  was  found  dead  in  her  bed.  The  funeral  of  Mrs.  Miller 
occurred  in  Washington,  December  .3,  and  her  remains  were  brought  to  Keokuk  for  burial. 
Mrs.  Miller,  n^'-e  Eliza  W.  Winter,  was  born  in  Sharon,  Pennsylvania,  in  1828.  Their  surviving 
children  were  Mrs.  Lida  M.  Touznlin,  then  of  Colorado  Springs,  and  Irvine  Miller,  then  of 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


That  was   a  notable  assemblage   of  the  bench   and  bar  in   the   Su])reme   Court  room   in 
Washington  on  the  fitli   »f  Dcii'inbiT,   1890,   in   honor  of  tin'  late  Justice  Milli-r.      Among  the 
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members  of  the  bar  committee  to  arrange  the  meeting  were  William  M.  Evarts,  Wayne  Mc- 
Veagh,  A.  H.  Garland,  George  F.  EJnuinds  and  George  G.  Vest.  Evarts  read  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions expressing  a  sense  of  the  loss  suffered  by  the  court  and  by  tlie  profession  "in  the 
sudden  death  of  this  eminent  lawyer,  jurist  and  magustrate,  when  at  tlie  height  and  full  exer- 
cise of  his  great  powers."  The  second  resolution  expressed  the  high  estimation  in  which 
the  deceased  was  held  by  the  greatest  lawyers  in  the  nation. 

Wayne  McVeagh  declared :  ' '  There  was  something  about  Judge  Miller 's  personality, 
robust  and  perhaps  rugged — certainly  rugged  in  the  earlier  years — which  caused  every  practi- 
tioner before  the  court  at  once  to  know  that  in  the  presentation  of  his  case  he  had  to  reckon  with 
him. ' ' 

Cushman  K.  Davis  said  there  was  sometliing  in  the  large  composition  of  the  man  which 
won  our  reverence.  There  was  something  in  iiis  wealth  of  generosity  and  affection  wliich  won 
our  enduring  love.  His  patience  with  the  jury;  his  blunt,  plain  manner  in  which  he  led  and 
instructed  them;  the  appropriate  humor  with  which  he  sometimes  enlivened  the  tedious  de- 
tails of  the  trial,  and  his  occasional  reproof  of  counsel  or  witnesses,  will  long  be  remembered. 

Henry  E.  Davis  referred  feelingly  to  the  personal  side  of  Justice  Miller 's  nature.  ' '  He 
was  a  most  intense,  loving,  loyal  man  to  his  friends.  He  had  that  which  has  been  justly  called 
the  greatest  thing  in  the  world,  the  Christian  conception  of  love. ' ' 

Judge  James  H.  Embry,  of  Kentucky,  a  friend  of  his  early  youth,  spoke  of  Justice  Mil- 
ler 's  love  for  his  old  Kentucky  friends.  He  presented  this  beautiful  picture  of  the  jurist 's 
character:  "There  never  lived  a  more  devoted  sou  and  brother.  How  lovingly  he  watched 
an  invalid  sister;  how  tenderly  he  cherished  a  venerable  mother,  ....  whose  life  was  shad- 
owed for  twenty-five  years  by  a  completely  clouded  vision!  During  that  long  night  of  total 
blindness,  this  loyal,  loving  son  never  permitted  public  duties,  the  honors  of  office,  or  the 
pleasures  of  life  to  prevent  him  from  paying  the  homage  of  his  heart 's  warmest  devotion  to 
his  cherished  mother. ' ' 

William  M.  Evarts,  acknowleged  head  of  the  American  bar,  dwelt  upon  the  jurist's 
"great  breadth  of  understanding,  great  solidity  of  judgment,  great  serenity  of  temper,  and 
rapid  and  penetrating  perception  of  legal  relations,"  any  one  of  which  traits,  "conspicuous, 
would  have  made  a  judge  eminent."  He  estimated  Justice  Miller's  services  as  on  an  equality 
with  those  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  Attorney-General  Miller  addressed  the  court,  presenting  the 
resolutions  of  the  bar,  and  delivered  an  address  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  Judge 
Miller  deemed  it  one  of  the  happiest  incidents  of  his  life  that  he  had  received  not  only  his 
commission  from  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  along  with  it  the  President 's  friendship  and  confidence. 

Chief  Justice  Fuller  epitomized  Justice  Miller 's  contribution  to  the  solution  of  great 
problems  in  these  words:  "Great  problems  crowded  for  solution.  The  suspense  of  the 
habeas  corpus;  the  jurisdiction  of  military  tribunals;  the  closing  of  the  ports  of  the  insur- 
rectionary states;  the  legislation  to  uphold  the  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold,  by  which  war 
moves  in  all  her  equipage;  the  restoration  of  the  predominance  of  the  civil  over  the  military 
authority;  the  reconstruction  measures;  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  involving  the 
consolidation  of  the  Union,  with  the  preservation  of  the  just  and  equal  rights  of  the  states — 
all  these  passed  in  various  phases  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court ;  and  he  dealt  with  them 
with  the  hand  of  a  master.    While  he  took  his  full  share  in  the  consideration  of  every  subject 

of  judicial  investigation yet  he  chiefly  distinguished  himself  in  the  treatment  of  grave 

constitutional  questions,  which  brought  into  play  the  patience,  the  intuition,  the  deliberation, 
the  foresight,  the  intellectual  grasp,  and  the  breadth  of  view  which  characterize  all  who  have 
deserved  the  name  of  statesman. ' ' 

No  abler  or  more  eloquent  address  was  delivered  on  the  death  of  Justice  Miller  than 
that  which  Towa  lawv'er  and  orator,  Benton  .T.  Hall,  delivered  before  the  bar  of  the  Keokuk 
judicial  district  on  the  20th  of  January,  1891, — a  noble  tribute  to  a  great  jurist. s 

3 — A  well-considered  estimate  of  .TuRtice  'Miller's  character  and  career  is  fotmd  in  rfrej^ory's  Bioj?- 
raphy  of  Samuel  Freeman  Miller,  in  Shambaugh's  Inwa  Biographical  Series,  publi.shed  by  the  State 
Historical  Society,  Iowa  City. 
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HISTORICAL  H 1  OCR APIIIES— XXII 
JOHN  ADAM  KASSON 

HIS     BKILLIANT    CONGRESSIONAL    AND    DIPLOMATIC     CAKEEK     AND    HIS     LONQ     CAMPAIGN     rOK    THE 

NEW    CAPITOL 

1822—1910 


Among  the  suhstantial  evidences  of  Iowa's  material  prosperity  and  growth  in  a-sthetic 
appreciation,  none  commands  more  respect  and  admiration  than  the  magnificent  capitol  build- 
ing wliieh  crowns  the  hill  to  the  east  of  Iowa's  historic  river,  commanding  one  of  the  most 
licautiful  views  to  be  found  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri.  The  old  capitol,  tem- 
porary at  best,  inadequate  in  size  and  insecure,  had  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  yet  tlie  de- 
mands of  the  future  were  long  held  in  abeyance  by  the  ever-present  claims  of  economy  aiul 
by  tlie  non-aiipearauce  of  the  man  of  vision,  of  capacity  for  leadership  and  of  singleness  of 
pur])0se  and  ambition — the  man  willing  and  able  to  devote  tlie  best  years  of  his  life  to  the 
single  purpose — the  realization  of  a  dream  of  architectural  beauty  which,  embodied  in  endur- 
ing stone,  should  be  the  future  home  of  Iowa's  legislative  and  executive  activities. 

John  Adam  Kasson  was  born  in  Charlotte,  Vermont,  January  11,  1822.  He  was  graduated, 
second  in  his  class,  from  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1842.  He  studied  law  iu  Worcester, 
Mass.  The  new  West  beyond  the  Mississippi  called  him,  and  he  gladly  responded.  After  a 
brief  residence  in  St.  Louis,  in  18.^)7,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  came  to  tlie  new  capital  of 
Iowa  and  deliberately  chose  the  city  as  his  home.  Young  Kasson  had  resided  in  Des  Moines 
scarcely  a  year  when  he  entered  upon  a  public  career  which  was  destined  to  cover  many  years 
of  efficient  service.  Governor  Lowe  appointed  him  one  of  the  tliree  special  examiners  of  the 
several  departments  of  state.  The  elaborate  report  prepared  by  him  was  submittt'd  to  the 
Eighth  General  Assembly. 

Kasson  was  one  of  the  Iowa  delegation  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  of  1860, 
and  was  accorded  tlie  distinguislied  honor  of  representing  Iowa  on  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions. The  committee,  on  organizing,  delegated  to  a  subcommittee  of  five  the  writing  of  the 
convention  platform.  To  be  associated  with  Horace  Greeley  on  this  sub-committee  was  an 
added  honor.  But  to  have  been  designated  by  Greeley  and  his  associates  to  make  the  first 
draft  of  the  platform  was  the  highest  tribute  that  could  have  been  paid  the  unknown  Iowa 
lawyer.  How  well  he  acquitted  hinisclf  during  the  long  night  on  which,  with  the  aid  of  his 
associates,  he  performed  the  dillii-ult  task  is  not  left  to  conjecture.  Turning  to  Greeley 's 
correspondence  in  the  Tribune  of  May  22,  we  find  a  reference  to  the  sub-committee  of  five,  and 
to  the  all-night  session  in  which  were  drafted  the  memorable  convention  resolutions,  adding 
this  high  praise  for  the  young  lowm  associated  with  him:  "That  the  platform  presented 
is  so  generally  satisfactory  as  it  has  proved,  is  eminently  due  to  John  \.  Kasson,  of  Iowa, 
whose  elTorts  to  reconcile  differences  and  secure  the  largest  liberty  of  sentiment  consistent  with 
fidelity  to  republican  jirinciples,  were  most  effective  and  untiring.  I  think  no  idatform  ever 
reflected  more  fairly  and  fully  the  average  convictions  of  a  great  national  ]iarty. " 

In  1861,  President  Lincoln  appointed  Kasson  first  assistant  iiosfmaster-general.  Prior 
thereto  he  wa-s  one  of  the  several  ambitious  young  republicans  who  contested  with  James  Har- 
lan for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  In  186.'!,  he  was  appointed  postal  commissioner 
to  Kurope,  and  delegate  to  the  first  International  Postal  Congress.  In  186.'{,  with  an  eye  still 
on  the  wnatorship,  K.isson  entered  Congress  from  the  Des  Moines  district,  and  in  '6-1  he  was 
rei>lected. 

In  1868,  he  became  a  member  of  tlie  Iowa  House,  with  a  single  jiurpose  in  mind,  namely 
to  secure  for  Iowa  and  for  his  home  city  a  state  capifol  whii'h  should  aclc(ni:itcly  represent 
the  future  greatness  and  needs  of  the  eonimonwenlfli.  The  story  of  his  winning  fight  is 
reservecl  for  another  chapter. 

Again  in  1872,  a  receptive  candidate  for  the  senatorship,  Kasson  built  his  hopes  on  the 
inability  of  either  Harlan  or  Allison  to  secure  enough  votes  in  the  caucus  to  secure  the  noinina- 
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tion.     Disappointed  in  this,  in    '73   he   returned  to  the  national  House  of  Representatives, 
where  he  soon  regained  his  influence  and  prestige. 

In  1874,  Kasson  confronted  a  formidable  home  opposition,  notwithstanding  his  claim  to 
home  support  based  ujiou  his  public  service  in  securing  the  state  capitol.  The  Iowa  State 
Register  and  a  number  of  influential  republicans  of  his  district  united  in  vehement  assaults 
upon  the  candidate's  moral  character.  The  congressional  convention,  uninfluenced  by  the 
charges  made  in  the  Register,  TC-nominat<'d  Kasson  on  the  first  ballot.  It  went  so  far  as  to 
pass  resolutions  accusing  Mr.  J.  S.  Qarkson,  editor  of  the  Register  and  postmaster  of  Des 


RICHARD  P.  CLARKSON 

Moines,  of  "wilfully  and  maliciously  libeling  Representative  Ka.<ison,"  also  of  organizing  a 
conspiracy  to  defeat  the  will  of  his  party,  etc.  The  convention  went  so  far  as  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  attem])t  the  removal  of  the  postni.ister  from  oflice.  Notwithstanding  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  opposition,  both  in  the  convention  and  in  the  campaign,  Ka.ison  was  rei'lecfed  by 
a  m.ijority  of  nearly  two  thou.sand.  That  was  the  turning  point  in  Kasson 's  career.  In 
November  of  the  following  year  occurred  the  celebrated  case  of  Jolin  A.  Kasson  against  .1.  C. 
Savery,  R.  P.  Clarkson  and  J.  S.  Clarkson  for  alleged  libel,  with  damages  in  the  sum  of 
$50,000.  The  alleged  libel  was  contained  in  a  letter  pul)lished  in  the  Register  in  the  course 
of  the  recent  campaign,  in  which  Kasson  was  charged  with  having  demanded  and  received  a 
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retaiaer  from  the  Rock  Island  Eailroad  while  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Legislature,  the  con- 
sideration being  his  support  of  the  road  hi  matters  then  pending  before  that  body.  The 
defendants  maintained  that,  whatever  the  facts  might  be,  they  were  influenced  solely  by 
desire  to  promote  the  public  good.  The  jury  disagreed.  The  case  never  eame  to  trial  again. 
Kassou  remained  for  two  terms  in  Congress,  when  in  1877  he  was  appointed  envoy  ex- 
traordinary to  the  Austro-Hungarian  court.  Another  two  terms  in  Congress,  and  in  '84  he 
was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Germany.  Meantime  he  served  as  his  government's 
representative  in  the  Congo  Conference  in  Berlin.  In  1889  we  find  him  a  special  envoy  to 
the  Samoan  Conference  in  Berlin,  and  chairman  of  the  United  States  commissioners.  In 
1887  he  was  president  of  the  Interstate  Centennial  Commission  at  Philadelphia.  In  1899 
he  was  appointed  by  President  McKinley  special  commissioner  plenipotentiary  for  the  negotia- 


JAME^  .S.   CLARKSON 


tion  of  commercial  treaties  with  other  nations,  and  a  member  of  the  British-American  Joint 
High  Commission  for  the  settlement  of  differences  with  Canada.  His  one  great  disappoint- 
ment as  a  diplomat  was  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  ratify  the  several 
treaties  he  had  prepared  with  infinite  care  and  with  an  eye  single  to  the  future  interests  of 
his  country  with  the  other  countries  of  the  globe.  The  unique  distinction  paid  him  by  the 
President,  which  should  have  been  the  crowning  glory  of  his  long  and  successful  career  in 
diplomacy,  turned  out,  because  of  the  narrowness  of  the  treaty-ratifying  power,  to  be  his 
humiliation;  for,  notwithstanding  the  commendation  of  the  press  and  the  consolation  of  his 
friends,  he  felt  his  occupation  gone.  Despite  the  expressed  wish  of  the  President,  he  resigned 
his  special  commissionership  and  retired  to  private  life,  and  the  position  created  for  him 
lapsed  for  the  reason  that,  in  the  President's  mind,  there  was  no  one  available  who  was 
worthy  to  succeed  him. 

John  A.  Kasson's  quiet  and  uneventful  last  days  ended  at  his  home  in  Washington  on 
the  18th  day  of  May,  1910,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year.     A  chronic  bronchial  affection  extended 
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to  his  lungs,  resulting  in  his  death.  Two  ucjihews,  John  K.  Howe,  of  Albauy,  N.  Y.,  and 
J.  H.  Weed  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  were  his  only  surviving  relatives.  The  funeral  services  were 
held  in  St.  Paul's  tliurth,  Des  Moines,  May  22,  1910,  and  the  remains  were  placed  along  with 
those  of  other  distinguished  lowaus,  in  Woodland  Cemetery. 

II 

John  A.  Kasson  was  a  splendid  orator,  in  a  class  with  George  William  Curtis,  and  Wendell 
Phillips,  and  Iowa's  Judge  Cole.  His  power  lay  in  the  mastery  of  his  subject,  his  scientific 
choice  and  arrangement  of  words,  his  faultless  pronunciation  and  a  charmingly  resonant 
ijuality  of  voice.  He  never  ranted;  never  sjioke  without  thorough  preparation;  never  wearied 
his  audience  with  vain  repetition.  His  splendid  head  and  tall  slender  figure,  immaculately 
clothed,  bespoke  the  cultured  orator.  When  men  cast  about  them  for  an  occasion  orator,  they 
instinctively  turned  to  Kasson.  Thus  it  is  that  this  man's  name  is  linked  with  perhaps  a 
larger  number  of  great  occasions  than  that  of  any  other  lowan.  Thus  it  was  that  he  was 
chosen  to  be  the  orator  of  the  day  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Iowa  Historical 
Buihling,  in  1899;  also  at  the  dedication  of  the  Floyd  Monument  at  Sioux  City  in  1901,  com- 
memorating the  acquisition  of  Louisiana;  also  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  capitol  in 
1884.  Kasson 's  one  book,  published  in  1894,  is  entitled  "The  Evolution  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  History  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine." 

John  A.  Kasson  was  a  rare  conversationalist,  an  interested  listener,  resjionsive  to  sug- 
gestion, remarkably  well-informed,  )iossesscd  of  an  easy  flow  of  words,  never  wearying  others 
with  much  speaking,  never  controversial,  always  in  command  of  the  apt  illustration,  the 
humorous  but  good-natured  retort  and  the  soft  answer.  His  conversations  seemed  like  so 
much  excellent  material  for  newspaper  stories, — speeches  or  books  gone  to  waste  for  lack 
of  a  stenographer  to  take  down  his  words.  In  the  old  days  when  conversational  giants  walked 
the  streets  of  the  capital  city,  it  was  the  delight  of  the  younger  generation  when  John  A. 
Kasson  and  his  "cronies" — Judge  ('allanan,  Judge  (,'ole,  Judge  Casady  and  other  gentle- 
men of  the  good  old  school — would  happen  to  meet  in  front  of  the  fireplace  or  at  the  dinner- 
table. 

Ill 

The  legislative  contest  for  a  new  capitol  building  was  deferred  for  years,  and  was  not 
settled  until  1872.  Several  names  stand  out  prominently  in  the  history  of  the  long  struggle 
beginning  in  1868;  but  the  one  man  to  whom  the  palm  of  leadership  was  cheerfully  conceded 
is  John  A.  Kasson.  In  fact,  Kasson  was  chosen  anil  twice  rcchnsen,  a  reiiresentativc  from 
I'olk  County  that  the  movement  for  a  new  capitol  might  have  a  loader  of  legislative  experi- 
ence, tact  and  persuasive  eloquence.  "At  the  time  of  the  fall  election,  in  1S67,"  ho  says, 
"I  was  far  away  seeking  rest  and  recreation  after  several  years  of  hard  jiublic  labors,  when 
notice  came  to  me  that  I  had  boon  elected  to  the  House  of  the  Twelfth  General  Assembly. 
On  my  return  they  told  me  of  the  sjiecial  object  of  Polk  County  in  sending  me  to  that  Legisla- 
ture." 

Arrayed  against  the  proposed  new  capitol  were  various  interests  which  together  proved 
formidable.  The  representatives  of  state  institutions  at  other  points  were  lined  up  against 
the  measure  as  one  involving  an  outlay  which  might  jeopardize  their  own  apjiropriations. 
Representatives  of  districts  ilependent  on  other  trunk  lines  than  the  Rock  Island  wore  rounded 
up  l)y  appeals  to  local  interests.  Disappointed  representatives  of  other  localities  were  eager 
to  reopen  the  question  of  location.  Conservatives  in  the  matter  of  expenditure  wore  of  the 
opinion  that  the  tinip  had  come  for  a  halt  in  the  exjionditure  of  ]>\iblic  money.  With  these 
the  inadeiiuacy  of  the  old  capitol  was  a  mere  pretext,  the  danger  a  scare,  and  the  measure 
a  selfish  scheme  of  Des  Moines. 

The  initial  move  was  a  resolution  proposing  a  joint  committee  to  examine  the  capitol 
building  and  report  on  its  sufficiency  for  the  forthcoming  inauguration.  The  committee  re- 
ported the  building  safe — for  nil  who  could  be  accommodated  within  its  limited  area.  The 
next  was  the  creation  of  a  strong  House  rommitteo  on  Public  Buildings,  of  which  Polk  Coun- 
ty's representative,  .1.  H.  Hatch,  was  "hairman.  The  oommitfeo  reported  a  bill  providing  for  a 
state  house  nt  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1  ,.')flO,nno.     A  substitute  reduced  the  cost  to  .$fion,n00. 
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A  $1,000,000  amemlment  was  temporarily  agreed  upon,  and  the  bill,  as  amended,  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  fifty-five  to  thirty-six.  In  the  Senate  it  went  to  a  committee,  anil  was 
reported  out  and  made  a  special  order  for  the  19th  of  March.  The  bill  was  met  with  another 
substitute  which  was  voted  down.  A  motion  was  made  to  table  it,  but  that  failed.  A  move 
to  postpone  indefinitely  was  defeated.  The  bill  then  ran  the  gauntlet  of  unfriendly  amend- 
ments, some  of  which  carried,  thereby  endangering  the  fate  of  the  measure.  Cattell  sum- 
moned all  his  strength  for  a  retreat,  securing  postponement  imtil  the  2oth.  The  bill  with  its 
load  of  amendments,  was  referred  back  to  the  committee.  A  sulistitute  calling  for  plans  for  a 
million,  a  million-and-a-half  and  a  two-million-dollar  cajiitol  building  was  adopted.  The 
House  ratified  the  Senate  's  action. 

The  net  results  of  the  session  were:  A  commitment  of  the  state  to  the  consideration  of 
the  question  and  a  popular  awakening  to  the  desirability  of  a  new  capitol. 

The  Thirteenth  General  Assembly  found  Kasson  ready  for  the  fray.  The  opposi- 
tion in  the  House,  formerly  led  by  the  trio,  Traer  of  Benton,  Dudley  of  Wapello  and  Brown 
of  Van  Buren,  was  now  measurably  strengthened  by  Cutts  of  Mahaska.  Kasson  in  after 
years  especially  mentioned  the  redoubtable  John  P.  Irish,  of  Johnson,  and  the  witty  Pat  Gib- 
bons, of  Lee,  as  among  his  most  serviceable  allies.  The  bill,  this  time,  first  saw  the  light 
in  the  Senate.  It  was  made  a  special  order  for  February  4.  It  was  slightly  amended  and 
engrossed,  and  on  the  following  day,  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed.  Then  began  tlie  fight 
for  its  life.  The  bill  came  to  the  House  February  7.  Cutts  urged  indefinite  postponement. 
Kasson 's  motion  to  refer  to  the  Building  Committee  finally  carried. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  the  real  battle  began.  Traer  moved  an  indefinite  postponement, 
urging  the  bad  condition  of  the  state's  finances  and  the  paramount  needs  of  state  institu- 
tions. Gibbons,  of  Lee,  made  a  good-humored  plea  for  the  new  building.  Ball,  of  Jefferson, 
was  unalterably  opposed  to  the  bill.  Irish  drew  from  Ball  an  admission  that  if  he  felt  free 
to  vote  he  would  vote  aye.  Then  followed  Cutts,  "the  Ajax  of  the  opposition."  Kasson 
long  afterward  said :  "It  would  be  diificult  indeed  to  surpass  that  speech  in  artful  adapta- 
tion to  intimidate  fearful  members  and  to  prejudice  the  doubtful  against  the  entire  proposi- 
tion. "  It  is  not  easy  to  read  with  seriousness  Cutts '  picture  of  Iowa  's  poverty,  ' '  little  chil- 
dren running  'round  with  their  little  knees  protruding  through  their  pants,  their  coats  all 
ragged,  tattered  and  torn,  their  little  caps  with  their  forepieces  off  and  all  torn;  their  father 
gone  to  the  county  seat  to  pay  out  the  last  half-dime  which  is  to  go  into  that  magnificent 
state  house ' ' ! 

It  remained  for  Kasson  to  reply.  He  maintained  that  the  reputation  of  his  state  was 
depreciated  by  the  mean  and  narrow  housing  of  its  legislature  and  its  executive  oflScers.  The 
state  house  then  occupied  was  at  best  only  temporary  and  wholly  inadequate  and  was  unsafe 
as  against  fire  or  storm.  The  opposition  had  shamefully  discredited  the  financial  condition 
of  the  state.  The  old  state  house  would  be  untenable  before  the  possible  completion  of  the 
new, — the  implied  obligation  of  the  state  to  build  a  new  capitol  in  consideration  of  the  valu- 
able grants  of  land  and  pecuniary  sacrifices  made  by  the  people  of  Polk  County  should  be 
fulfilled. 

The  debate  was  continued  on  into  the  uext  forenoon,  with  Cutts,  Irish  and  Ball  frequently 
on  the  floor.  Intimations  of  attempted  bribery  were  made  and  were  met  by  ridicuje,  denuncia- 
tion and  challenge  for  proof.  Petitions  were  met  by  remonstrances,  and  feeling  ran  high. 
The  per'od  of  compromise  was  reached.  Kasson  and  his  friends  were  driven  to  admit  "two 
riders,"  their  poverty  of  votes,  and  not  their  will,  consenting. 

On  the  morning  of  April  8,  four  weeks  after  its  engrossment,  the  bill  reached  a  tliird 
reading.  The  roll-call  began.  Hall  and  galleries  were  crowded.  But  we  will  let  Kasson 
tell  the  story.  "Many  members  had  roll-calls  in  their  hands,  keeping  count  as  the  call  pro- 
ceeded, myself  among  them.     The  silence  was  intense — not  a  sound  was  heard  save  the  clerk's 

monotonous  call  of  names  and  the  answer,  aye  or  no The  official  count  gave  us  one 

solitary  vote  to  spare,  .52  to  46,  with  only  two  absentees.  The  immense  audience  shook  the 
frail  walls  of  the  old  building  with  their  a.]i]ilause.  There  was  the  usual  motion  to  recon- 
sider and  to  lay  that  on  the  table,  upon  which  66  members  voted  with  our  friends,  and  only 
.31  voted  against  them.  Two-thirds  of  the  House  indirectly  befriended  the  measure.  This 
vote  probably  rej)resented  the  real  judgment  of  the  House,  certainly  much  more  than  the 
vote  on  its  passage. ' ' 

The  Senate  concurred  in  the  amendments  and  the  new  capitol  was  finally  authorized  by 
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law.  But  Polk  County  had  further  use  for  Kassoii.  Two  capitol  commissioners,  selected  at 
lar^jc,  had  been  forced  into  the  bill,  and  six  others  were  to  be  nominated  by  congressional 
districts  and  elected  in  joint  legislative  convention.  This  procedure  gave  the  state  a  partisan 
commission  and,  withal,  too  many  in  numbers.  The  foundation  work  done  was  so  defective 
as  to  give  rise  to  a  demand  for  a  new  start,  with  the  probatde  reopening  of  the  question  of 
location.  The  approjiriation  which  went  with  the  bill  was  for  a  single  term  only.  An  annual 
approjiriation  and  a  working  commission  was  the  dual  need  which  coniijclled  Kasson  to  accept 
a  third  term. 

An  investigating  committee  condemned  the  stone  and  the  foundation.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  reported  an  amendatory  act,  but  its  consideration  was  postponed. 
Kasson  moved  that  Maturin  L.  Fisher,  Roliert  S.  Finkbine,  John  G.  Foote,  and  Peter  A.  Dey, 
two  republicans  and  two  democrats,  be  named  as  cai)itol  commissioners.  The  governor  was 
niaiU"  ex-oflicio  chairman  of  the  commission.  The  old  board  was  abolished.  An  annual  appro- 
]iriation  of  $150,000  was  secured.  After  much  debate  and  many  votes,  it  was  finally  voted 
that  the  commission  should  keep  in  view  a  cost  of  $1,500,000.  The  bill  jtasscd  by  a  vote  of 
63  to  21.     It  carried  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  34  to  9. 

After  scurrying  for  votes  to  enable  certain  Senate  amendments  to  pass,  the  bill  as 
amended  passed  the  House  a  second  time — and  the  long  fight  for  the  new  capitol  ended  with 
a  signal  victory,  in  which  every  one  apparently  rejoiced. 

Years  afterward,  speaking  of  the  make-nj)  of  the  Fourteenth  General  Assemldy,  which 
passed  the  act  establishing  a  working  board  of  commissioners  that  actually  built  the  capitol, 
Kasson  paid  a  tribute  of  praise  to  his  two  allies.  General  Tuttle  in  the  House  and  B.  F.  Allen 
in  the  Senate.  He  also  remarked  on  the  unusual  strength  of  the  Senate,  embracing  such  well- 
known  names  as  Larrabee,  Beardsley,  Fairall,  Lowry,  Pysart,  McNutt,  Bemis,  Merrill  (.1.  H.), 
Richards,  Vale  and  Willett;  and  of  the  House,  including  Duncomlie,  Ainsworth,  Hall,  (''ear, 
Rohlfs,  Irish,  Mills,  Newbold,  O'Donnell,  Pratt,  Hopkirk  and  Williams. 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  LARRABEE  ADMINISTRATION 

PERSONNEL  AND  WORK  OF  THE  TWENTY-FIRST  AND  TWENTY-SECOND  GENERAb 

ASSEMBLIES 

1886— 1890 


The  nomination  and  election  of  William  Larrabee,  long-time  senator,  was  an 
event  of  much  signiticance.  Senator  Larrabee  had  become  the  head  and  front  of 
the  movement  for  reform  in  railroad  management,  and  when  the  reaction  came, 
resulting  in  the  repeal  of  the  Granger  laws,  he  stood  uumovable,  against  both  the 
pleas  of  interested  parties  and  the  pressure  of  those  who  believed  the  state  was  in 
jeopardy  because  of  those  laws.  The  smallness  of  his  plurality  in  1885 — less  than 
seven  thousand — and  in  1887  less  than  sixteen  thousand,  did  not  deter  the  gov- 
ernor from  announcing  his  message  and  challenging  his  opponents  to  battle.  Con- 
tenting himself  in  his  first  inaugural  with  commendation  of  the  newly  created 
railroad  commission  and  a  recommendation  of  a  national  board  for  the  same  gen- 
eral purpose,  the  governor  reserved  for  his  first  biennial  message,  of  January 
11,  1888,  the  development  of  his  proposed  reforms.    Briefly,  it  was  as  follows : 

"1.     A  law  destroying  the  pass  system  root  and  In-anch. 

"2.     Maximum  passenger  fares  on  first-class  roads  at  two  cents  a  mile. 

"3.  Maximum  freight  rates  on  the  principal  commodities  transported  by  rail, 
and  authorit.y  for  the  Railroad  Commissioners  to  reduce  such  rates  when  in  their 
judgment  the  rates  were  too  high." 

Other  measures  were  included,  but  these  contained  the  principal  demand  and 
challenge.  These  contentions  were  strengthened  liy  facts  and  conclusions  pre- 
sented in  the  governor's  second  inaugural,  a  document  unsurpassed  in  logic  and 
clearness. 

Another  subject  claimed  the  governor's  support  scarcely  les.s — possilily  more 
— than  railroad  reform.  In  his  first  inaugural  this  pioneer  prohibitionist  made 
emphatic  his  desire  to  eliminate  the  saloon  from  the  community  life  of  the  state. 
He  now  insisted  on  bringing  the  whole  power  of  the  state  into  requisition,  if 
necessary.  "Whatever  authority  may  be  vested  in  me,"  he  declared,  "will  be 
unhesitatingly  exercised." 

II 

The  Twenty-first  General  Assembly  that  came  in  with  Governor  Larrabee, 
was  a  notable  body.    Presiding  over  the  Senate — a  model  presiding  officer,  by  the 
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way — was  Lieut.-Gov.  J.  A.  T.  Hull,  one  of  the  first,  ii"  not  the  first,  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-goveruors  to  take  his  duty  as  presiding  olfieer  of  the  Senate  as  an  every- 
day duty.    The  speaker  of  the  House  was  Albert  Head,  a  clever  parliamentarian. 

Among  the  new  members  of  tlie  Senate  was  William  ^V.  Dodge,  a  young  law- 
yer from  Burlington,  the  sou  and  grandson  of  a  United  States  senator.  Dodge 
was  thirty-one  years  of  age.  He  introduced  a  bill  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  bill  was  killed.  He  carried  his  plea 
for  reform  to  the  Twenty-second  General  Assembly,  and  there  secured  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  directing  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  to  investigate  child 
labor  in  Iowa  and  to  report.  In  the  Twenty-third  General  Assembly  he  again  in- 
troduced a  cliild-lalior  hill — this  time  with  the  age-limit  fourteen  yeai-s,  but  again 
the  measure  was  killed.  A  resDJution  [jroviding  for  further  investigation  of  child- 
labor  conditions  and  a  bill  to  i)unis]i  the  jjublic  exhibition  of  children  under  four- 
teen years  on  tiie  stage  for  hire  were  both  defeated.  In  1892  Senator  Dodge  re- 
tired, apparently  defeated.  He  had  at  least  been  successful  in  arimsing  the  pub- 
lie  conscience.  Senator  Dodge  was  the  author  of  the  Labor  Day  law,  and  of  a  law 
protecting  lalior  labels  and  trade-marks.  The  senator  afterward  held  several 
useful  commissions  from  the  state.  In  1901  pi'ominent  democrats  urged  Dodge 
for  governor:  but  the  seiuitor  refused  to  be  considered  a  candidate  for  the  nom- 
ination. In  the  fall  of  1!)0-1,  retiring  from  the  office  of  county  attorney,  he  re- 
moved to  Omaha.  Later,  he  took  tip  his  residence  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he  was 
soon  the  recipient  of  several  unusual  honors.  He  bccamo  the  favorite  orator  at 
the  annual  picnics  of  self-exiled  lowaais  in  southei-n  California.  In  1903  the  sen- 
ator |iul)lished  a  book  entitled  "The  Fraternal  and  Modern  Banquet  Orator." 

Among  the  new  senators  in  1886  were  .John  S.  \Voolson,  of  Henry,  afterward 
United  States  district  judge;  Col.  C.  II.  Gatili.  of  I'nlk.  who.  tliough  a  life-long 
temperance  man,  refused  on  ]irinciple  to  support  the  ultra  ])roliibitive  legislation 
of  his  period;  and  ^latt  Parrott,  the  Waterloo  editor,  afterward  lieutenant-goT- 
emor. 

In  the  house  were  several  important  first  ajipearances,  among  them  Wintield 
S.  Withrow,  of  Henry,  later  a  member  of  the  Suiireme  Court;  the  enigmatical 
Finn,  of  Taylor,  the  daily  solace  of  tln'  icpm-trr  looking  for  a  "story";  Col.  .bilm 
II.  Keatley,  of  Pottawattamie,  a  veteran  in  war  and  journalism  ;  George  AY.  Ball, 
of  Johnson,  long  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party;  James  G.  Berryhill, 
of  Polk,  a  young  leader  in  the  Twenty-first  and  Twenty-second  General  Assem- 
blies and  especially  promiiKMit  in  seein'ing  the  ])assage  of  laws  for  the  control  of 
railroads,  later  a  candidate  against  Caj)tain  Hull  for  the  congressioiud  nomina- 
tion, and,  still  later,  the  prime  mover  in  the  famous  "Des  Moines  plan"  for  the 
reorganization  and  operation  of  mnnii'iinil  government;  and  S.  T.  Aleservey,  of 
Webster,  one  of  the  three  capitalists  of  Fort  Dodge  who  developed  the  enormous 
gypsum  deposits  of  Wch.srter  County.  In  this  l)ody  also  sat  George  L.  Dobson, 
of  Buena  Vista,  afterward  secretary  of  stale,  and,  later,  treasurer  of  Polk  County. 

Robert  G.  Cousins,  of  Cedar,  was  th(Mi  a  young  man  of  twenty-seven,  witli 
his  later-developed  gift  of  oratory  still  unknown  to  all  except  his  constituents  and 
friends.  In  1SS7,  Cousins  was  chosen  to  act  for  (he  Hous(>  as  one  of  the  prosecu- 
tors in  the  Brown  impeachment  trial.  Though  Brown  was  ac(|ui1ted.  his  argu- 
ment made  a  profound  impression.  In  1892  Cousins  was  elected  by  the  I'iftli 
District  to  a  seat  in  Congress.    He  was  repeatedly  reelected.  ;ind  would  doubt- 
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less  have  been  elected  again  iu  1908  had  he  not  announced  his  determination  to 
retire  from  public  life.  '"Cousins  of  Iowa"  made  a  world-wide  reputation  as  an 
orator  in  1898  in  a  brief  and  impassioned  speech  in  the  House  following  the  de- 
struction of  the  Maine  in  the  harbor  of  Havana.  Several  occasion  addresses  since 
have  added  to  his  reputatiou.i 

From  the  Twenty-tirst  General  Assembly  came  a  body  of  laws  which  included 
an  act  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  the  liquor  trafSc ;  a  mine  inspector 's 
act ;  a  voluntary  arbitration  act  for  the  adjustment  of  industrial  disputes ;  an  act 
reducing  the  number  of  grand  jurors  from  fifteen  to  seven  or  five;  the  Soldiers' 
Home  law;  provision  for  the  election  of  county  attorneys;  and  the  abolition  of 
the  Circuit  Court  and  provision  for  additional  district  judges. 

Ill 

The  Twenty-second  General  Assembly-  brought  its  ciuota  of  new  men  of  prom- 
ise and  prestige.  Among  the  new  senators  were  J.  B.  Harsh,  of  Creston,  after- 
ward named  in  connection  with  several  high  offices  but  never  an  active  candidate ; 
Ed.  P.  Seeds,  of  Manchester,  afterward  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  Mexico,  and  a  professor  of  law  in  the  State  University  of  Iowa;  N.  V. 
Brower,  whose  after-fight  against  the  purchase  of  suitable  ground  for  the  Sol- 
diers' Monument  resulted  in  the  unfortunate  location  of  the  monument  on  state 
property  overshadowed  by  the  capitol ;  and  A.  B.  Funk,  of  Spirit  Lake,  an  influ- 
ential journalist  whose  legislative  career  extended  over  twelve  years,  and  whose 
influence  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  made  pos- 
sible the  passage  of  Senator  Ilealy 's  Board  of  Control  bill ;  a  prominent  candidate 
for  the  nomination  for  governor  in  1897  and  a  man  whose  political  career  but 
for  ill-health  would  doubtless  have  been  eminently  successful.  In  1916,  Mr. 
Funk  was  appointed  industrial  commissioner,  succeeding  ex-Governor  Garst,  re- 
signed. 

In  the  House,  a  colleagne  of  Bcrryhill  of  Polk,  sat  Albert  B.  Cummins,  a  man 
who  has  since  figured  mere  prominently  and  successfully  in  state  and  national 
politics  than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  Diametrically  opposed  on  the  question 
of  maximum  rates  as  on  state-wide  prohibition,  the  two  factions  were  ably  and 
vigorously  represented  by  the  two  representatives  from  Polk. 

The  speakers  of  the  House  were  Capt.  "\V.  II.  Redman,  of  Poweshiek,  a  brave 
soldier  and  an  able  lawyer,  whose  sudden  death  in  1901  closed  a  career  of  prom- 
ise; Capt.  J.  "W.  Luke,  of  Franklin,  another  brave  soldier,  a  leader  in  railroad 
reform,  later  a  railroad  commissioner  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1895,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners;  W.  M.  McFarland,  of  Emmet,  after- 
ward secretary  of  state,  holding  the  office  three  terms,  and  James  G.  Blythe,  of 
Cerro  Gordo,  afterward  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee. 

An  unassuming  business  man  named  James  Albert  Smith  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  in  1888,  and  was  returned  in  1890.  During  his  two  terms  he  quietly  but 
firmly  asserted  himself  on  committee  and  occasionally  on  the  floor.  Nothing 
more  was  heard  of  him  in  legislative  circles  until  1900,  when  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  Senate.    For  twelve  years  thereafter  "Smith  of  Mitchell"  was  a  potent  force 

1 — See  Cousins'  speech  on  "The  Maine"   in  a  later  chapter  on  Shaw's  administration. 
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iu  legislatii)ii.  Whether  in  the  ehair  iir  on  tlie  floor,  he  was  etiually  a  master. 
When  Anally,  after  an  extended  and  suecessful  leadership.  Senator  Smith  an- 
nounced his  purpose  to  retire  from  ijublic  life,  there  was  general  surprise,  for 
his  name  had  been  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  governorship. - 

To  the  Twenty-second  General  Assembly  came  the  resj)onsibility  of  acting, 
or  refusing  to  act,  on  the  governor's  radical  reeonmiendations,  and  it  accepted  the 
responsibility.  Its  every  step  of  progress  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  was  eon- 
tested  by  representatives  of  the  railroads  and  by  interested  parties  and  localities. 
After  one  of  the  severest  contests  in  the  history  of  Iowa  legislation,  a  bill  was 
finally  enacted  which  gave  the  railroad  commissioners  power  to  fix  schedules  of 
transportation  charges  and  authority  to  enforce  its  decrees.  This  advance  posi- 
tion was  taken  by  reason  of  the  discovered  weakness  of  the  law^  in  the  trial  of 
the  (ilenwood  case,  the  commissioners  finding  they  had  no  power  to  correct  a  pal- 
pable injustice  in  rates. 

The  beginning  of  a  long  story  was  made  by  Governor  Larrabee  iu  his  second 
biennial  message  of  1890,  namely,  the  story  of  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
the  capitol  grounds.  The  governor  said  the  improvement  should  begin  at  an 
early  day;  that  the  grounds  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  capitol,  "one  of  the 
most  beautiful  on  the  continent."  He  quoted  approvingly  the  recommendation 
of  Custodian  Wright,  that  $r)0,000  lie  ajiprojiriated  for  three  years  for  the  work  on. 
the  grounds  and  on  the  interior  of  the  building. 

Governor  Larraliee  fell  heir  to  the  Urown-Shernian  imbroglio.  Satisfied  that 
Auditor  Brown  had  not  been  rightfully  ousted,  he  removed  Cattell  and  restored' 
Brown  to  office.  A  Senate  committee  reported  unfavorably  on  Auditor  Brown's 
course.  Articles  of  impeachment  were  preferred  by  the  House,  and  Brown  was 
tried  before  the  Senate.  Meantime  the  governor  appointed  Charles  Beardsley 
auditor  pro  tcm.  The  trial  divided  the  state  temporarily  into  hostile  camps. 
Suffice  to  say  the  impeachment  failed,  and  Auditor  Brown  was  reinstated. 
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On  the  2ntli  clay  of  Mardi,  lOKi,  tlio  Gonornl  Assemlily  of  Town  coiivonod  in  joint  session 
to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  one  of  low.i  's  preat  men  who  had  fought  the  good  ficht,  had 
kept  the  faith,  had  finished  his  course,  and  hy  years  of  philosoiihic  ease,  coujiled  with  various 
avocational  activities,  had  prepared  himself  for  the  great  transition.  In  contemplating  the 
full-rounded  career  of  this  venerable  statesman,  men  everywhere  thought  of  him  and  spoko 
of  liim  with  profound  respect,  .\fter  the  siilisidonce  of  partisan  jiassion  and  iircjudice  aroused 
by  thwarted  self-interest,  William  l,arral)pe  had  won  the  regard  of  many  who  in  other  years 
had  bitterly  opposed  him  in  the  newspapers  and  in  legislative  bodies  and  had  fiercely  antagon- 
ized him  upon   the  stump. 

2 — Tamcii  A.  Smith  Airit  in  Talifornla  i-nrly  in  1018. 
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On  that  bleak  March  Jay  in  the  year  1913,  the  House  of  Representatives  was  thronged 
with  prominent  citizens  who  listened  with  keenest  interest  to  the  memorial  address  delivered 
by  the  brilliant  young  senator  from  Iowa,  William  S.  Keuyon.  To  those  who  recalled  the 
arduous  labors  which  Governor  Larrabee  had  taken  upon  himself  as  the  administrative  head 
of  many  widely  separated  state  institutions,  the  address  seemed  lacking  only  iu  that  it  made 
but  indirect  allusion  to  the  state 's  indebtedness  to  the  governor  who  by  his  watchful  care 
of  state  institutions  was  the  forerunner  of  the  efficient  Board  of  Control,  of  wliich  years  later 
he  was  a  pioneer  member  and  its  first  presiding  officer. 

Let  us  follow  the  trend  of  Senator  Keuyon 's  able  address.  At  the  outset  the  senator 
outlined  the  life  story  of  William  Larrabee,  as  "plow-boy,  teacher,  miller,  banker,  states- 
man"— his  career  in  Iowa,  after  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one;  his  activity  in  raising  troops 
for  the  War  of  the  Rebellion;   his  offer  of  himself  for  military  service  and  his  ineligibility 
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because  of  the  loss  of  an  eye  in  his  childhood;  his  generosity  toward  the  families  of  soldiers, 
and  his  remarkable  industry,  thrift,  integrity  and  general  intelligence. 

Senator  Kenyon  outlined  the  service  rendered  the  state  by  William  Larrabee;  liis  public 
career,  commencing  in  1868;  his  long-time  chainnanship  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means — in  which  capacity  he  learned  the  trade  of  statesmanship,  unconsciously  fitting 
himself  for  the  highest  office  in  the  state. 

Governor  Larrabee 's  advanced  ground  as  senator  and  as  governor  on  questions  affecting 
labor  and  capitnl,  popular  education,  temperance,  jiractical  agriculture  and  railroad  control 
and  regulation,  formed  the  larger  part  of  the  address. 

In  the  senator's  opinion  Governor  Larrabee 's  la.st  biennial  message  was  his  greatest 
state  paper — a  document  in  which  the  senator  himself  had  found  a  safe  guide  in  publrc  life. 
The  message  includes  a  minutely  detailed  review  of  the  state's  affairs,  presented  "with  a 
comprehensiveness  and  clearness  that  challenges  admiration."  It  includes  a  summary  of  all 
that  had  been  accomplished  by  the  General  Assembly  in  the  regulation  of  the  rates  of  common 
carriers,  including  the  enactment  of  a  maximum  rate  law.  In  writing  this  last  message  the 
governor  expressed  the  opinion  "that  the  great  work  he  had  set  out  to  do  in  the  enactment 
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of  this  railroad  legislation  had  been  accomplished."  The  senator  declared  that  "nothing 
is  more  indicative  of  the  character  of  tlie  man  than  the  conclusion  of  his  message."  Then  fol- 
low these  solemn  words  of  the  retiring  governor:  "It  is  a  high  honor  to  be  called  upon  to 
legislate  for  a  free  people,  and  a  higher  one  still  to  so  legislate  as  to  enhance  the  security  of 
life  and   property,   to  promote   education  and   morality,  to   jirotoct  the  weak   and  ameliorate 

the  conditions  of  the  unfortunate In   the  discliarge  of  my  official  duties  it  has  been 

my  earnest  endeavor  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  by  divesting  myself  of  all 
personal,  local,  and  partisan  considerations,  and  rendering  obedience  only  to  the  law  and  the 
dictates  of  my  conscience. ' ' 

Senator  Kcnyou  visioned  the  "golden  age"  of  William  Larrabee's  life,  after  his  retire- 
ment from  jiublie  service.  The  speaker  jiictured  "the  Sage  of  Clermont"  in  retirement,  at 
his  home  on  an  eminence  overlooking  a  beautiful  valley,  "tlie  surrounding  country  resemliling 
-the  New  Kngland  liills  from  wlicnce  he  came."  Acres  of  jiincs  and  an  orchard  of  his  own 
planting,  broad  acres  of  his  own  tilling,  and  a  vineyard  on  the  hill  in  front — these  were  tlie 
home  surroundings  of  the  statesman  during  his  last  years.  "Men  came  from  far  and  near  to 
sit  at  his  feet  and  learn  wisdom;  his  influence  was  more  powerful  at  Montauk  in  those  later 

years   than   when   he   accepted   the   governor's   chair Surrounded   by   his   children,   his 

grandchildren,  and  with  a  wife  who  glorified  womanhood,  and  who  had  been  his  greatest  aid 
in  all  his  work,  ah!  such  houies  indeed  are  the  citadels  of  the  rei)ublic!  " 

The  address  clo.sed  with  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  character  of  Governor  Larrabee,  his 
courage — the  courage  of  com]dete  harmon}'  of  life  with  conscience — his  persistency  in  well- 
doing; his  ])assion  for  justice;  his  industry;  his  abhorrence  of  sliam ;  his  indifference  to  mere 
liojiularity;  his  just  estimate  of  fame;  his  freedom  from  malice;  his  uncompromising  attitude 
toward  evil;  his  scorn  of  mere  oratory;  his  simple  life;  his  abiding  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  work  all  problems  out,  also  in  the  sincerity  of  their  intentions. 

Such  strong  words  in  eulogy  of  the  recent  dead  are  ever  a  challenge  to  the  living.  Con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  there  arc  many  still  living  who  know  their  truth  or  falsity,  no  con- 
scientious orator  would  have  uttered  them  unless  he  believed  them  to  be  inherently  true,  and 
that  his  own  estimate  was  in  large  measure  shared  by  those  competent  to  judge.  Let  us 
gather  uji  a  few  of  the  more  significant  details  of  tlie  life  tlius  pictured  in  outline. 

II 

William  Larrabee's  father,  Capt.  Adam  A.  Larrabee,  was  graduated  from  West  Point 
in  1811.  On  the  completion  of  his  studies  he  was  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  of  artillery. 
Two  7nonths  later  he  was  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy.  In  an  engagement  early  in  1814 
he  was  sliot  through  the  lungs,  the  bullet  lodging  in  the  shoulder-blade.  He  retired  from  the 
service  in  181.').  In  1817  Adam  Larrabee  and  Hannali  (Oalhiii)  Lester  were  married.  Nine 
children  came  to  them.  William  Larrabee  was  born  in  Ledyard,  Conn.,  January  20,  18:!2. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen,  having  graduated  from  the  practical  school  of  farming  and  from  the 
common  schools  of  his  region,  he  taught  a  country  school.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
located  in  Clayton  County,  Iowa,  where  he  obtained  a  position  as  schoolteacher.  Next,  we 
find  him  employed  as  foreman  on  a  large  farm  owned  by  Judge  E.  II.  Williams.  We  then 
find  him  reaching  out  after  government  land  but  under  difficulties  which  would  have  appalled 
a  heart  less  schooled  to  self-reliance.  As  illustrating  the  quality  of  the  young  man,  let  us 
recall  the  story  of  his  early  encounter  with  a  Minnesota  blizzard.i 

During  the  winter  of  185G-57  for  weeks  in  succession  the  mercury  ranged  from  twenty 
to  thirty  degrees  below  zero  and  the  earth  was  covered  with  snow  to  an  enormous  depth.  Bliz- 
zard after  blizzard  swejit  over  the  prairies.  The  doer,  once  numerous  in  northern  Iowa,  were 
nearly  all  frozen  to  death,  or,  imprisoned  by  the  crust  formed  upon  the  snow,  were  slain. 

William  Larrabee's  story  relates  to  a  journey  made  on  foot  through  southeastern 
Minnesota,  in  search  of  a  desirable  quarter-section  of  government  land,  and  in  pursuit  of  a 
title  thereto.  Ilnving  made  his  choice,  he  set  out  for  the  land-office  at  Winona.  He  started 
on  foot  from  Mantorville  on  the  2.3d  of  December,  18.'56,  and  arrived  at  Rochester,  seventeen 
miles  away,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  T'ndeterred  by  a  new  fall  of  snow,  he  hurriedly 
swidlowcd  a  lunch  and  started  out,  expecting  to  find  a  public  house  on  the  way.     Night  came 
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on  prematurely  aud  a  fierce  wind  arose  blinding  his  eyes  with  snow.  No  house,  no  fence,  and 
the  swirling  snow  had  obliterated  all  signs  of  the  roadway.  The  deep  snow  was  covered  with 
a  crust  of  ice.  Young  Larrabee  wore  no  overcoat  aud  the  cold  was  intense.  Sometimes  the 
crust  would  hold  his  weight — for  he  was  small  in  stature  and  light  of  weight;  at  other  times 
he  would  break  through  and  could  hardly  extricate  himself.  A  numbness  gradually  overcame 
him,  and  yet  his  body  was  perspiring  freely.  He  knew  he  had  strayed  from  the  road;  but 
had  no  means  of  knowing  how  far.  At  midnight,  he  must  have  been  ten  or  twelve  miles 
beyond  Eochester,  too  far  to  think  of  returning.  With  the  blinding  snow  in  his  face,  he  could 
not  have  seen  a  habitation  had  one  been  uear.  The  numbness  continued  and  he  felt  more 
aud  more  inclined  to  drowsiness.  He  pushed  on,  shouting  as  he  went.  But  the  wind  seemed 
to  laugh  at  his  calamity.  He  speculated  ou  death  and  on  what  would  become  of  his  body. 
The  wolves  would  pick  his  bones,  and  in  the  spring  his  skeleton  would  be  discovered!  He 
even  fancied  the  discovery  might  make  a  sensational  newspaper  story — perhaps  pointing  a 
moral  for  a  temperance  harangue!  As  he  had  an  abhorrence  of  liquor,  the  mere  thought  of 
such  an  outcome  revived  his  flagging  energies.  Pushing  on  with  the  energy  of  desperation, 
he  came  upon  a  partially  constructed  cabin — four  walls  of  roughly-joined  logs — no  roof,  no 
door,  no  window,  and  the  logs  not  even  chinked!  Here,  common-sense — or  "horse-sense" — 
came  to  his  relief.  He  writes:  "Remembering  that  there  is  a  well-marked  disposition  among 
pioneers  to  settle  in  clusters,  I  determined  to  walk  in  a  wide  circle  around  this  embryo  cabin 

in  the  hope  of  finding  some  human  habitation  near  it I  had  passed  not  much  more 

than  half  around  the  circle  when  I  discovered  a  small  grove  in  the  distance I  had  not 

advanced  very  far  when  I  espied  a  faint  glimmer  of  light  proceeding,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 

from  a  snow  bank  across  a  small  ravine I  presently  found  myself  before  a  small  log 

cabin,  half  buried  in  a  snow  drift The  joy  I  experienced  at  the  sight  of  this  lowly 

cabin  may  be  imagined,  but  cannot  be  described.  I  rapped  loudly  ou  the  door  and,  when  it 
was  opened,  did  not  even  wait  for  an  invitation  to  enter,  but  boldly  stepped  in.  The  house 
was  occupied  by  a  Mrs.  Foot,  with  her  three  sons.  The  young  men  pulled  off  my  boots  and 
theri  brought  in  a  pail  of  water  to  thaw  out  my  frozen  feet.  They  gave  me  a  warm  supper 
and  a  bed  on  the  door  of  the  small  attic.  I  slept  close  to  the  stovepipe  aud  had  a  good 
night's  rest. " 

The  narrowness  of  the  escape  makes  a  still  stronger  impression  upon  the  mind  when  we 
learn  that  Mrs.  Foot's  hospitable  home  was  "the  only  house  within  a  mile  of  the  main  road 
for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles."  Next  morning  young  Larrabee,  undaunted,  walked  fifteen 
miles  to  St.  Charles;  and  the  next — Christmas  morning,  he  walked  into  Winona,  entered  his 
quarter-section,  and  turned  his  steps  homeward.  He  reached  his  Iowa  home  before  the  old 
year  went  out,  having  walked  over  six  hundred  miles — not  a  little  of  the  way  in  the  face  of 
a  fierce  and  blinding  blizzard ! 

At  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  William  Larrabee  was  wedded,  ou  the  12th  day  of  September 
1861,  to  Miss  Ann  M.  Appelman,  of  Clermont.  In  that  picturesque  little  village  on  the  Turkey 
Eiver,  the  happily  wedded  pair  settled  down  to  home  life, — a  home  life  which  continued  on 
through  the  years,  despite  the  many  and  varied  enticements  of  the  outside  world  in  which 
they  both  had  many  interests.  Here  seven  children  were  born  to  them:  Charles,  Augusta 
Julia,  Anna,  William,  Jr.,  Frederic  and  Helen.  Charles  is  a  farmer  and  capitalist  in  north- 
western Iowa.  William,  Jr.,  is  a  graduate  of  the  collegiate  and  law  departmeirts  of  the  Iowa 
State  University,  was  captain  and  commissary  of  subsistence  in  the  Spanish-American  war 
and  an  influential  member  of  the  Twenty-ninth,  Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  General  As- 
semblies of  Iowa, — in  the  Thirty-fourth  serving  as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Frederic  is  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  State  University  and  of  the  Columbia 
University  Law  School,  and  was  a  prominent  senator  in  the  Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth 
General  Assemblies,  and  later  a  member  of  the  Senate  in  which  his  honored  father  had  sat 
for  eighteen  years.  The  daughters  (save  one,  who  passed  away  in  1897)  are  still  living 
each  respectively  an  honor  to  her  husband,  her  home,  her  community  and  her  parents.2 

2 — Aupista.  wife  of  Victor  B.  Dolliver,  died  March  14.  1897,  aped  thirty-three;  Julia  is  the  wife  of 
Don  L.  Love,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Helen  is  the  wife  of  Judge  Robbins,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Inwa '  and 
Anna  remains  with  her  mother  in  Clermont,  Iowa. 
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In  1867  William  Larrabee  was  electetl  as  Fayette  County's  representative  iu  the  Senate 
of  Iowa.  Four  times  thereafter  he  was  returned  to  that  body  serving  iu  that  capacity  con- 
tinuously for  eighteen  years.  During  most  of  that  j)eriod  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  im- 
portant Ways  and  Meaus  Committee,  in  all  that  time  serving  on  other  of  the  more 
important  committees.  In  1885,  having  filled  but  half  his  fifth  term,  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  Senate  to  accept  the  republican  nomination  for  governor,  llis  name  had  been  presented 
for  the  governorship  four  years  before,  but  he  was  defeated  for  the  nominatiou  by  Buren  R. 
Sherman.  This  time  the  nomination  came  to  him  without  serious  opposition,  and  he  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority. 

Governor  Larraliee  's  administration  was  signalized  by  a  new  departure  iu  the  history 
of  the  state  iu  its  relations  with  the  railroad  corporations.  Acting  on  his  advice  and  under 
his  leadership,  the  General  Assembly  passed  laws  regulating  transportation  rates  in  and 
across  the  state.  These  laws  were  bitterly  opposed,  not  alone  by  the  corporations  but  also 
by  many  conservative  citizens  and  legislators  who  seriously  questioned  the  wisdom,  of  legisla- 
tion so  extreme.  But  time  has  vindicated  the  judgment  of  Governor  Larrabee,  and  now,  after 
more  than  a  "quarter-century  of  tiial,  no  governor  or  general  assembly  would  even  consider 
a  reversal  of  the  policy  inaugurated  under  tho  Larrabee  administration. 

The  inauguration  of  Governor  Larrabee  eiuly  iu  .January,  1886,  was  accompanied  by  a 
severe  storm,  but  to  all  ai)pearances  the  weatlier  did  not  deter  any  one  from  attending  the 
inauguration  ceremonies,  for  both  floors  in  tho  rotunda  of  the  capitol  were  thronged  with 
citizens  gathered  from  all  parts  of  tho  state.  Governor  Larrabee 's  long  and  influential  service 
in  the  State  Senate,  and  Mrs.  Larrabee 's  large  personal  acquaintance  in  the  city,  together 
imparted  much  interest  to  the  advent  of  the  ex-senator  as  executive  head  of  the  state.  Then, 
too,  there  was  a  general  desire  to  hear  what  the  most  influential  legislative  reformer  in  the 
last  two  legislatures  would  have  to  say  on  tho  issues  of  tho  hour.  The  adilress  covered  the 
views  and  purposes  of  the  incoming  governor  on  all  the  leading  questions  liefoie  the  jieople 
of  the  state.  It  was  the  fearless  utterance  of  a  man  with  a  mission.  While  in  the  main  it 
was  a  conservative  document,  yet  on  a  few  leading  issues,  such  as  railroad  and  temperance 
reform,  it  w'as  surprisingly  radical.  It  became  evident  to  all  who  heard  the  governor  that 
needed  reforms  would  find  in  the  chief  executive  not  only  a  hearty  supjiorter,  but,  more  tlian 
that,  an  initiative  which  must  be  reckoned  with. 

In  his  first  inaugural,  the  governor  recommended  a  trial  step  in  tho  direction  of  uni- 
versal suffrage.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  "a  large  number  of  our  best  peojile 
favor  the  extension  of  suffrage  to  women."  He  was  the  first  to  recommend  tho  present  bien- 
nial election.  On  tho  jirohibition  question  he  devoted  several  pages  to  the  sul)ject  of  non- 
enforcement.  He  urged  that  tho  whole  power  of  tho  state  be  brought  into  re(|uisition,  de- 
claring that  whatever  authority  tho  general  assembly  might  vest  in  him  would  be  "un- 
hesitatingly exercised."  Eef erring  to  tho  drug-store  sale  of  licpior,  he  differed  with  not  a 
few  extremists  of  his  time  in  maintaining  that  "there  is  a  proper  demand  for  alcoholic  liquors 
which  should  be  supplied,  and  those  authorized  to  sell  such  liquors  should  neither  be  subjected 
to  unreasonable  and  vexatious  restrictions  nor  harassed  by  unjust  and  obnoxious  require- 
ments. It  would  be  an  unfortunate  policy,"  he  concluded,  "that  would  drive  conqieti'Ut 
and  conscientious  druggists  out  of  an  honorable  and  legitimate  business." 

In  his  first  message,  January  11,  1888,  tho  governor  ]>lainly  told  the  general  assembly 
tliat  one  of  the  chief  re.'usons  for  tho  small  attendance  at  the  State  T'niversity  was  non- 
enforcement  of  the  ]irohibitory  law  iu  Johnson  County,  but  not  until  the  year  1912  did  tho 
legislature  of  Iowa  enact  .a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicants  as  a  beverage  within  five 
miles  of  any  state  institution  of  learning!  In  that  first  message  Governor  Larrabee  per- 
formed a  service  to  the  Iowa  State  Library.     "In  the  past,"  said  he,  "nearly  the  entire 

strength  of  this  institution  has  been  given  to  its  law  department But  I  think  the  time 

has  come  when  the  scope  of  tho  library  should  be  enlarged,  particularly  in  its  historical, 
literary  and  scientific  departments,"  a  recommendation  acted  ujion  by  the  Twenty-eighth 
General  Assembly  and  later  by  tho  Thirty-second  and  Tliirty-fourth  General  Assemblies.  In 
the  same  message  the  governor  deenunl  it  safe  to  try  the  cxperinu-nt  of  municipal  suffrage 
for  women,  in  deference  to  tho  claim  made  for  it  "that  it  would  so  reinforce  the  better  element 
of  the  population  of  our  cities  as  to  se<-ure  a  more  [lerfect  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws 
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and  greatly  improve  the  goverunieut  of  our  municipalities. ' '  A  subsequent  legislature,  acting 
in  line  with  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Larrabee  accorded  the  suffrage  to  women  in  municipal 
affairs,  but  limited  them  to  votes  on  questions  involving  the  expenditure  of  money.  The 
governor's  advance  ground  on  railroad  legislation  covered  three  practical  recommendations,  all 
of  which  have  since  been  embodied  in  legislation ;  the  destruction  of  the  pass  system  ' '  root  and 
branch";  a  maximum  passenger  rate  of  two  cents  a  mile,  and  maximum  freight  rates.  On  these 
and  other  questions  of  his  time  the  governor  in  later  messages  was  equally  pronounced  and  in- 
sistent, with  the  result  that  the  two  terms  of  William  Larrabee  in  the  gubernatorial  chair  were 
scarcely  equaled  by  any  other  like  period  in  the  political  history  of  the  state  for  reformatory 
and  progressive  legislation.  In  fact,  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
stands  out  on  the  pages  of  Iowa  political  history  as  the  lieginuing  of  an  era  of  progress  the  end 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  reached. 

No  finer  or  more  generous  tribute  to  a  friend  can  anywhere  be  found  than  that  which 
David  B.  Henderson  paid  William  Larrabee  in  a  letter  declining  to  run  against  him  for 
the  gubernatorial  nomination.  It  was  published  in  the  Nashua  Post  of  July  28,  188.5.  In 
the  course  of  the  letter  the  colonel  said:  "I  have  known  William  Larrabee  from  my  boy- 
hood. We  wore  the  blue  jeans  and  hickory  shirts  and  worked  on  farms  on  the  same  prairie 
for  years.  Like  myself,  he  was  a  poor  feUow,  struggling  for  a  foothold  in  new  Iowa  when 
we  had  to  blaze  the  trees  to  find  the  way  to  Postville.  I  have  worked  with  him  and  played 
with  him.  I  have  known  him  as  a  farmer,  a  legislator,  and  in  his  private  life,  and  the  result 
is  I  love  him  and  respect  his  ability  and  sterling  character.  No  man  can  so  well  administer 
Iowa's  needs.  He  is  pure  in  life,  honest  as  pure,  and  able  as  honest.  By  industry  and 
ability  he  has  [acquired]  a  fair  fortune.  No  dollar  of  it  was  ground  from  the  poor  or  dis- 
honestly obtained.  He  is  patriotic,  did  his  best  to  enter  the  army,  enlisted,  but  was  rejected 
on  account  of  his  dead  eye,  but  every  soldier  's  family  for  miles  about  his  home  will  testify 
to  his  generous  aid  to  them.  Before  I  was  able  to  get  off  my  wounded  cot,  he  secured  a 
civic  office  for  me  and  without  my  knowledge,  and  at  the  time  when  farming  with  one  leg 
did  not  seem  encouraging  to  a  boy  of  twenty-three  years. ' ' 

Though  chronologically  out  of  place  here,  it  seems  best  to  mention  an  event  which  oc- 
curred in  Clermont  on  the  19th  day  of  June,  1903.  On  that  day  were  publicly  unveiled  and 
dedicated  two  bronze  statues,  the  gift  of  William  Larrabee  to  the  village  of  Clermont.  One 
of  these  was  a  statue  of  Lincoln;  the  other  was  that  of  Colonel  Henderson. 

On  his  retirement  from  the  governorship,  William  Larrabee 's  name  began  to  be  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  United  States  senatorship — ^botli  in  the  reform  newspaper  jiress 
and  among  the  leading  men  of  the  state  most  interested  in  the  transfer  of  the  railroad  ques- 
tion from  state  legislatures  to  Congress.  The  ex-governor,  not  satisfied  with  the  conservative 
attitude  of  Senator  Allison,  sincerely  desired  a  change;  but,  wearied  with  the  cares,  anxieties 
and  responsibilities  of  public  office,  and  with  his  love  of  home  life  increased  by  long  absence 
therefrom,  he  refused  to  permit  his  friends  to  place  him  in  the  attitude  of  a  candidate  for  the 
senatorship. 

rv 

In  the  early  nineties,  when  tlie  public  mind,  long  discjuieted  by  the  railroad  problem,  was 
waiting  for  the  word  that  needed  to  be  spoken,  ex-Governor  Larrabee  produced  a  book  which 
contained  not  alone  an  outline  history  of  railroads,  but  also  the  word  for  which  the  public 
waited.  The  ex-governor  had  studied  the  railroad  problem  from  almost  every  angle — from  that 
of  the  farmer,  the  banker,  the  railroad-builder,  the  stockholder,  director  and  bondholder,  the 
shipper,  the  legislator,  the  chief  executive,  the  retired  capitalist  and  the  public-spirited  citizen. 
Probably  no  man  then  living  had  such  an  all-including  perspective.  He  had  followed  up  his 
many  years  of  practical  experience  with  several  years'  research.  He  had  found  his  fellow- 
citizens  confused  by  a  complicated  situation  and  by  conflicting  interests.  He  had  found  much 
honest  and  not  a  little  dishonest  disagreement  among  students  of  railroad  problems.  He  had 
seen  many  a  good  man,  quite  sure  of  himself  at  the  outset,  start  out  bravely  on  the  broad 
highway  of  discussion,  only  to  find  him,  later,  following  some  alluring  but  uncertain  byway. 

In  189.3  appeared  the  first  edition  of  William  Larrabee 's  book,  "The  Railroad  Question — 
A  Historical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Railroads,  and  Remedies  for  Their  Abuses."  One 
edition  followed  another  until  1898,  when  the  ninth  edition  appeared.     The  book  was  &  dis- 
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passionate  review  of  tlie  history  of  transportation;  a  presentation  of  the  abuses  which  had 
grown  with  the  growth  of  railroads;  a  carefully  weighed  opinion  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
jirincipal  remedies  proi)oscd  and  a  vigorous  presentation  of  the  autlior's  own  eonelusions  as  to 
remedies.  The  book  attracted  much  atteutiou  and  drew  out  much  favorable  comment  from 
unbiased  journals  and  individual  readers.  And,  too,  it  brouglit  down  upon  its  author  the 
censure  of  the  interested  critics,  censure  interspersed  with  such  choice  epithets  as  ' '  dangerously 
socialistic,"  "wildly  anarchistic,"  etc.  The  work  was  hailed  as  a  valuable  source-book  of 
inforinatiou  and  a  jjrophetic  voice  directing  and  leading  the  way  for  the  movement  which 
culminated  in  the  far-reaching  railroad-reform  legislation  of  the  first  decade  of  the  new  century. 
The  predominant  purpose  running  tlirougli  the  book  is  well  embodied  in  the  self-answering 
question  put  by  the  author  in  his  preface: 

"Shall  these  great  arteries  of  commerce  be  owned  and  controlled  l)y  a  few  persons  for 
their  own  private  use  and  gain,  or  shall  they  be  made  highways  to  be  kept  under  strict  Govern- 
ment control  and  to  be  open  for  the  use  of  all  for  a  fixed,  equal  and  reasonable  compensation! 

"In  a  new  and  sparsely  settled  country,  which  is  rich  in  natural  resources,  there  may  be  no 
greater  danger  in  jiursuing  a  laissez-faire  policy  in  governmental  affairs,  but,  aa  the  population 
of  a  commonwealth  becomes  denser,  the  quickened  strife  for  property  and  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  social  and  industrial  interests  make  an  extension  of  the  functions  of  the  state  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  secure  protection  to  ]iroperty  and  freedom  to  the  individual." 

William  Larrabee  came  to  Iowa  before  any  railroad  had  invaded  the  state.  As  a  pioneer 
manufacturer  he  had  suffered  from  inequalities  in  transportation.  From  the  first  he  had  made 
private  donations  to  new  roads  and  had  secured  public  aid  for  them  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  public  highways.  As  a  member  of  the  state  senate  ho  had  fathered  a  bill  enabling 
townships,  incorj)orated  towns  and  cities  to  vote  a  5  per  cent  tax  in  aid  of  railroad  building. 
He  had  relied  on  competition  to  correct  abuses  and  to  solve  the  railroad  i)rolilcm,  but  had 
become  convinced,  with  Stejihenson,  tliat  "where  combination  is  possible  comiietition  is  im- 
possible." It  was  the  author's  contention  that  as  long  as  the  railroads  are  managed  as  private 
property  and  for  speculative  purposes,  or  other  personal  gain,  or  as  long  as  they  are  run  in  the 
interest  of  the  stockholders  without  due  regard  to  the  public  welfare  and  convenience,  they  are 
not  performing  their  proper  functions.  He  would  see  them  placed  under  control  as  effectually 
as  are  our  roads,  ferries,  postoifices  and  custom  houses. 

The  gradual  growth  of  railroad  abuses  is  shown.  The  incalculable  benefits  of  the  railroad 
early  resulted  in  eager  competition  for  the  location  of  proposed  lines,  and  later,  when  com- 
peting lines  were  built,  blind  public  faith  in  the  corrective  j)0wer  of  comjjetition  enabled  shrewd 
managers  to  "jjooI"  and  so  neutralize  that  force.  The  rcjiort  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce,  submitted  in  1886,  directed  public  attention  to  a  number  of  evils  and 
abuses  wliich  called  for  correction.  Among  these  were:  Unreasonably  high  local  rates; 
unreasonably  high  loc.il  and  through  rates  at  non-competing  points;  disregard  of  actual  cost  of 
service;  unjust  discriminations  between  individuals  and  corporations;  improper  discriminations 
as  between  classes  of  freight,  and  as  between  localities ;  secret  rebates  and  concessions  fostering 
monopoly  and  preventing  competition,  introducing  into  business  an  element  of  uncertainty 
detrimontiil  to  commerce;  the  inadequacy  of  remedies  at  law;  the  indirect  bribery  of  the  pass 
system ;  watered  stock ;  wasteful  management,  etc.  The  author  devotes  pages  to  illustration 
of  discriminations  against  individuals,  localities  and  branches  of  business.  Stock  :ind  bond 
inflation,  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  r!iilro:ids  in  politics  and  the  use  made  of  railrojul 
literature  to  enlighten  and  educate  the  iiublic  are  severally  considered. 

Tlic  eleventh  chajiter  is  an  admirable  ri'sunifi  of  the  conqilicated  history  of  railroad  legis- 
lation in  Iowa,  from  the  first  survey  in  the  state  in  18.52  down  to  and  including  the  history- 
making  legislation  in  the  eighties — of  which  Senator  and  Governor  Larrabee  was  the  chief 
initiative.  The  author  shows  that  while  Iowa  gave  a  very  generous  welcome  to  railroads  and 
for  many  years  dealt  leniently  with  her  railroad  corporations,  the  laws  of  Iowa  had  from  the 
beginning  emphasized  the  principle  of  state  control.  The  so-called  Granger  legislation  of 
1873  and  the  causes  compelling  it  form  the  subject  of  suggestive  comment.  The  Iowa  law  of 
that  period,  imperfect  as  it  was  in  detail,  is  declared  by  the  author  to  have  been  "one  of  the 
greatest  legislative  achievements  in  the  history  of  the  state.  It  demonstrated  to  the  people 
their  ability  to  correct  ....  most   far-reaching  jiublic  abuses  and  led  to  an  eni|ihatie  dedara- 
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tion  of  the  commou-law  principle  that  railroads  are  highways  and  as  such  are  subject  to  any 
legislative  control  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  public  welfare."  The  repeal  of 
the  Granger  laws  iu  1878  was  attributed  to  the  determination  of  the  railroad  managers,  defeated 
in  the  courts,  to  make  the  new  law  odious  by  contriving  to  create  hardships  for  certain  interests 
and  localities. 

The  notable  political  campaign  of  1887  brought  state  control  of  railroads  to  the  front. 
The  general  assembly  was  overwhelmingly  for  railroad  control.  The  Eailroad  committee  pre- 
sented a  bill.  A  formidable  lobby  gathered  at  the  state  capitol.  The  corporation  journals 
vigorously  came  to  the  support  of  the  lobby,  condemning  the  bill  as  wild  and  socialistic,  and  a 
breeder  of  disaster.  The  bill  was  so  popular  that  on  the  final  test  of  its  strength  not  a  single 
vote  was  cast  against  it.  Since  that  time,  the  law  has  worked  so  satisfactorily  that  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  repeal  it. 

The  leading  spirit  in  that  great  struggle  for  state  control  was  Governor  Larrabee.  His 
leading  and  guiding  mind  was  felt  in  every  conference,  and  the  completed  work  was  largely 
the  work  of  his  hand,  or  the  product  of  liis  suggestion.  Under  its  provisions  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission published  schedules.  Soon  thereafter  they  were  modified  in  conformity  with  the 
Western  classification.  The  results  of  the  new  legislation  disproved  the  predictions  of  the 
objectors  and  state  control  is  now  firmly  established  in  Iowa.  Other  states  soon  followed  in 
Iowa 's  footsteps.  It  was  a  great  victory  for  Iowa,  and  the  crowning  achievement  of  Governor 
Larrabee. 

The  final  chapter,  entitled  ' '  Remedies, ' '  shows  the  difference  between  the  author  under 
consideration  and  most  other  authors  who  write  upon  this  large  and  intricate  question. 
Clarifying  the  theme,  the  governor  would  have  his  readers  keep  in  mind  the  fact  of  prime 
importance  in  this  connection,  that  "the  railroad  is  an  improved  highway,"  and  its  chief 
mission  is  "to  accommodate  the  people  and  promote  their  welfare. ' '  To  this  end  the  author 
anticipated  recent  legislation  by  urging  the  fullest  publicity  for  railroad  business,  a  position 
once  strenuously  opposed  by  the  roads,  but  now  generally  accepted.  The  author  concludes  by 
reviewing  the  history  of  various  proposed  reforms,  and  pointing  out  their  weaknesses. 

Governor  Larrabee  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  insisting  that  passenger  rates  were  too  high, 
and  wer«  unevenly  and  unfairly  distributed.  He  held  that  lower  fares,  and  fares  proportion- 
ately adjusted,  should  be  compelled  by  the  state.  Return  tickets  at  reduced  rates  should  be 
provided.  The  issuance  of  interchangeable  thousand-mile  tickets  should  be  required.  The  pass 
should  go — also  the  mileage  book  or  ticket  for  pretended  or  unnecessary  or  illegitimately  ren- 
dered service,  thus  making  easier  the  way  to  lower  rates  for  all.  The  half-fare  ticket  for 
adults  should  go.  All  perquisites  for  railroad  oflScers,  such  as  the  special  car,  should  be  lopped 
off.  The  tipping  of  sleeping-car  porters  and  dining-room  waiters  should  cease.  The  service  of 
railroad  employes  should  be  by  agreement  for  a  definite  time,  and  dismissals  and  resignations 
should  be  by  rules  agreed  upon  by  commissions  and  the  management.  Legal  restrictions  should 
prevent  conflict  between  employers  and  the  employed,  thus  preventing  strikes.  Railroads  should 
be  compelled  to  adopt  the  most  approved  appliances  for  the  avoidance  of  accidents.  Proper 
intervals  of  rest  should  be  allowed  trainmen.  To  that  end,  no  more  Sunday  trains  should  be 
run  than  are  absolutely  necessary.  Low-rate  insurance  against  loss  of  health,  limb  and  life 
should  be  provided  for  trainmen.  Convenient  railroad  connections  should  be  compelled,  with- 
out regard  to  rival  interests.  Violations  of  charters  should  be  punished.  As  a  corrective  of 
railroad  abuses,  the  general  government  should  improve  and  make  navigable  all  available 
rivers  and  harbors. 


Responding  to  an  invitation  to  address  the  graduating  classes  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  State  University  at  Iowa  City  March  17,  1897,  he  brought  to  the  student  no 
scientific  hypotheses,  no  metaphysical  abstractions.  Instead,  he  preached  the  simple  gospel 
of  honesty,  sobriety,  frugality,  fidelity  to  trust,  industry,  temperance,  and  self-denial.  With 
fatherly  plain-spokenness  he  counseled  the  graduates  to  drop  their  bad  habits,  facetiously 
adding:  "If  you  do  not  know  what  they  are,  ask  your  enemies."  His  definition  of  "the  aim 
and  purpose  of  the  State  University"  can  scarcely  be  improved.  "It  is,"  he  says,  "to  build 
up  men  and  women,  with  character,  with  stamina,  with  strong  minds  morally  and  intellectually, 
....  and  to  aid  others  in  leading  successful  lives. ' ' 
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Without  indulging  in  the  usual  commcnconient-ilay  idealism,  the  niau  of  affairs  gave  his 
hearers  an  intensely  practical  and  definite  view  of  the  purpose  of  the  higher  education  as 
applied  to  the  individual.  Students  should  be  taught  "to  acquire  habits  of  correct  thought, 
to  understand  fundamental  principles  and  the  seientifie  basis  upon  which  they  rest;  ....  to 
examine  and  weigh  correctly  the  suggestions  which  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  others  may  make; 
to  expose  shams,  sophistry  and  popular  delusions."  With  unfailing  confidence  in  the  average 
man,  the  governor  believed  that  the  people  would  find  a  remedy  for  any  evil  which  might 
develop.  To  this  end  universities  are  created  and  sustained.  While  he  believed  the  stand- 
ard of  public  men  had  latterly  been  lowered,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  standard  of 
character  with  the  people  was  never  so  high.  "We  must  supply  a  force  of  trained  minds," 
he  urged,  "minds  with  increased  moral  courage  and  intellectual  equipment,  with  a  high 
sense  of  national  honor  and  capable  of  taking  affirmative  action,  and  we  must  build  up 
a  public  sentiment  that  will  call  them  into  public  service." 

With  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  the  governor  faced  an  audience  partly  made  up  of 
Iowa  Cityans  and  tola  them  what  ailed  the  university  in  their  midst.  Thousands  of  parents 
were  not  willing  to  let  their  children  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  saloons  in  Iowa  City.  "This 
saloon  nuisance  is  now  the  greatest  obstruction  that  the  university  has  to  contend  with.  A 
few  years  hence  all  will  wonder  that  it  was  tolerated  so  long.  It  must  go.  The  best  sentiment 
of  the  state  and  of  the  nation  is  against  it.  Let  no  friend  of  the  university  ever  excuse  it, 
defend  it,  or  apologize  for  it  at  any  time,  at  any  place,  or  on  any  occasion." 

The  address  closed  with  a  picture  of  the  future  greatness  of  loiva  :inil  the  nation,  and 
the  opportunity  of  the  university  to  make  Iowa's  name  immortal. 

VI 

A  historic  debate  in  the  Senate  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Oeneral  Assembly  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  Senator  Healy 's  Board  of  Control  bill,  turning  over  to  a  board  of  three  men  the 
control  of  the  various  state  institutions  other  than  those  distinctively  educitional.  In  JIarch, 
1898,  Governor  Shaw  nominated  William  Larrabee,  Lavega  O.  Kinne  and  John  Cownie  for 
members  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  State  Institutions.  The  nominations  were  promptly 
confirmed.  The  ex-governor  was  extremely  reluctant  to  quit  his  retirement  and  to  take  upon 
himself  new  responsibilities.  But,  regarding  the  appointment  as  a  public  trust,  he  accepted  it. 
In  the  organization  of  the  board,  he  having  the  shortest  term,  by  the  wording  of  the  law, 
became  its  first  president.  With  two  experienced  and  capable  men  as  his  associates,  the  plan 
of  organization  evolved  by  them  soon  became  recognized,  and  still  remains,  a  working  basis  for 
boards  of  control  elsewhere.  The  ex-governor  accepted  the  office  at  a  large  sacrifice  of  his 
interests  and  his  ease.  The  years  were  creeping  on  and  the  necessity  of  husbanding  his  physical 
strength  was  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  But,  for  the  time  being,  he  put  into  the  task 
of  reorganizing  the  working  system  of  the  state,  in  its  relations  to  its  many  and  various 
institutions,  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  energy  scarcely  equalled  during  his  strenuous  years. 
In  the  winter  of  the  year  1900  regarding  the  work  of  the  board  as  thoroughly  organized  and 
systematized,  he  tendered  his  resignation  and  again  retired  to  private  life. 

The  next,  and,  as  it  proved  to  be,  the  last,  call  to  public  service  to  which  William  Larrabee 
responded  was  his  appointment  by  Governor  Cummins  as  ono  of  the  comniissioners-at-large  to 
represent  the  State  of  Iowa  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  held  in  St.  Louis,  in  1904. 
At  the  commission's  first  meeting,  July  1,  1902,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  president.  At 
the  age  of  seventy,  and  for  two  years  thereafter,  President  Larrabee  gave  himself  up  to  the 
task  of  making  Iowa's  part  in  that  great  exposition  a  credit  to  the  state  and  a  source  of 
Mtisfaction  to  its  citizens.  And  from  the  date  of  organization,  July  1,  1902,  until  the 
transmission  of  his  final  report,  December,  ]90.'->,  the  man  behind  every  committee  and  at  the 
head  of  every  forward  movement  was  the  indefatigable  president. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  lOOfi,  the  General  Assembly  of  Iowa  in  joint  session  assembled 
to  do  honor  to  the  distinguished  ex-senator  and  ex-governor  on  his  seventy-fourth  birthday. 
Governor  Cummins,  ex-Governor  Jackson  and  many  other  men  of  prominence  were  present,  and 
telegrams  of  congratulations  were  received  from  ex-Governors  Boies  and  Shaw  and  others. 
Lieutcnant-Ciovernor  Herriott  presided,  and  Speaker  pro  t«n.  Cumming;*  introduce.l  the 
ex-governor,  referring  to  the  wisdom,  judgment  and  incorruptible  integrity  of  the  state's 
distinguished  guest.    After  :in  nv;.ti..ii  of  unmistakable  heartiness,  the  ex-governor  delivered  an 
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address  abounding  in  allusions  to  the  past  and  its  bearing  upon  the  jiresent,  and  its  promise 
for  the  future.  Referring  to  several  of  his  former  official  recommendations,  some  of  which 
had  already  been  embodied  in  statutes,  others  of  which  were  in  a  fair  way  to  become  laws,  he 
concluded  by  recommending  the  inauguration  of  a  state  policy  encouraging  local  manufactures 
as  the  complement  of  agriculture. 

Ex-Governor  Jackson  and  Governor  Cummins  followed  in  eloquent  eulogy  of  the  private 
citizen  thus  signally  honored.  ' '  This  man  has  done  more, ' '  said  Governor  Cummins, 
"to  give  form  and  e.xpression  to  that  great  struggle  which  began  long  ago  [in  1888]  and  will 
continue  as  long  as  selfishness  moves  the  heart  of  man ;  has  done  more  to  give  the  people  heart 
and  strength  in  that  great  battle,  than  any  other  man  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  or  with 
whose  works  I  am  familiar. ' ' 

Maj.  S.  H.  M.  Byers  read  a  poem  dedicated  to  Governor  Larrabee,  entitled  "There  Was  a 
Man, ' '  in  which  occur  these  personal  lines  : 

"Friend  of  today,  and  of  the  olden  time, 

A  grateful  state  its  grateful  homage  lends, 

And  more   than   eloquence   of  lips,  or  rhyme — 

A  thousand  wishes  of  a  thousand  friends. ' ' 

At  the  close  of  the  special  session  Governor  and  Mrs.  Larrabee  and  the  members  of  their 
family  were  guests  at  an  informal  social  reception. 

The  death  of  William  Larrabee  occurred  on  the  16th  day  of  November,  1912.  The  friends 
of  the  dead  statesman  came  from  far  to  pay  triltute  of  respect  to  the  deceased.  All  Clermont — 
and,  in  fact,  all  Iowa — were  at  one  in  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  family. 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  BOIES  ADMINISTRATION 

HORACE  BOIES  AND  THE  MEN  AND  MAIN   EVENTS  OF  HIS  jVDMINISTRATION 

1890—1894 


TTorace  Boies,  fourteenth  fjovernor  of  Towa,  like  most  of  Iowa's  governors, 
was  born  on  a  farm;  but,  unlike  most  of  tiiem,  he  never  allowed  himself  to  get 
very  far  away  from  the  farm.  Though  he  has  passed  nnieh  of  his  adult  life  in 
the  practice  of  law  in  Waterloo,  during  all  the  yeai-s  of  his  active  life  in  town  he 
has  never  failed  to  find  refreshment  for  soul  and  body  in  frequent  retreats  to  his 
Grundy  County  domain  and  to  his  landed  possessions  in  California. 

Horace  Boies  was  born  eighteen  miles  from  BufTalo,  N.  Y.,  on  the  7th  of  De- 
cember, 1827.  He  received  a  common  school  education,  and  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen migrated  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  "roughed  it"  for  a  while.  He  then  re- 
turned home  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law.  For  a  few  years  he  prac- 
ticed law  in  Hamburg,  New  York.  He  served  one  term,  in  1855,  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature.  In  1867  he  came  west  and  settled  in  Waterloo,  Iowa.  His 
aliilify  as  a  lawyer  soon  lirought  him  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  When,  in 
1880.  he  found  the  rei)ublican  ])arty  committed  not  only  to  a  distinctively  protect- 
ive tariff,  but  also — in  Iowa,  at  lea.st — to  state-wide  prohibition.  Horace  Boies 
united  with  the  democratic  party.  In  1889,  he  was  nominated  by  the  democrats 
for  governor.  Thoroughly  aroused  by  the  issue — license  versus  prohibition — he 
and  Senator  J.  G.  Hutchison,  the  republican  nominee,  separately  stumped  the 
state.  A  reaction  had  set  in.  Many  oiiponents  of  the  saloon  had  grown  doubtful 
as  to  the  ability  of  local  authorities  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor — beer  especially 
— in  counties  in  which  a  ma.iority  were  in  favor  of  its  sale.  The  favorers  of  coun- 
ty option,  combined  with  tlie  champions  of  "personal  liberty."  were  in  a  major- 
ity, and  the  result  of  the  fall  election  was  a  plurality  of  6,656  for  Boies  in  a  total 
vote  of  360,623.  Thus,  through  a  split  in  the  republican  party,  the  democratic 
ticket  was  elected  in  Iowa  for  the  first  time  in  thirty-six  years. 

IT 

The. Twenty-third  Oeneral  As.sembly  convened  January  13,  1890.  While  the 
Senate  was  rep\il)]iean  by  six  majority,  the  House  was  e(|ually  divided  between 
the  republicans  and  the  opposition.     lialloting  for  temporary  chief  clerk  of  the 
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House  continued  for  two  weeks  without  result,  when  a  compromise  was  effected 
by  which  L.  D.  Hotchliiss,  democrat,  was  elected  temporary  speaker  and  H.  S. 
Wilcox,  republican,  temporary  clerk.  The  republicans  then  nominated  Silas  Wil- 
son, and  the  democrats  John  T.  Hamilton,  for  permanent  speaker.  Day  after  day 
the  farce  of  voting  continued,  until  the  19th  of  February,  when  the  republicans 
consented  to  the  election  of  Hamilton  to  the  speakership  and  were  accorded  the 
clerkship,  a  fair  division  of  the  minor  offices  and  of  the  standing-  committee 
chairmanships.  The  inauguration  ceremonies  were  delayed  until  February  27, 
when  another  unique  situation  presented  itself,  the  inauguration  of  a  democratic 
governor  (Boies)  and  a  republican  lieutenant-governor  (Poyneer). 


UU\  .    IIUKALK   liUiE« 


The  overshadowing  issue  was  the  saloon — what  to  do  with  it — coaitinue  the 
ineffective  prohibition  policy;  tolerate  the  saloon  locally  where  the  majority  de- 
manded it,  or  license  it?  The  retiring  governor  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  re- 
tention of  the  law,  maintaining  by  statistics  that  prohibition  did  measurably  pro- 
hibit ;  affinning  that  if  women  had  been  permitted  to  vote,  the  majority  for  the 
amendment  would  have  been  over  200, (X)0;  and  that  with  suspension  of  unwill- 
ing or  inefficient  officers  charged  with  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  with  ample 
funds  placed  at  the  command  of  the  governor  to  aid  prosecutions,  "the  saloon 
would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past  in  Iowa." 

In  his  inaugural,  Governor  Boies  was  no  less  pronounced  in  his  views.  He  de- 
clared that  the  people,  by  their  votes,  had  not  undertaken  to  deprive  any  locality 
of  the  right  to  prohibit.  They  had  simply  declared  that  localities  should  deter- 
mine for  themselves  whether  they  would  "be  governed  by  the  pi-ohibitory  law  or 
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by  a  carefully  guarded  license  law."  •'What  Iowa  needs,"  he  added,  "is  prac- 
tical legislation  ou  this  subject,  legislation  that  is  broad  enough  to  meet  the  views 
of  more  than  a  single  class,  that  is  liberal  enough  to  coimuand  the  respect  of  all 
her  people,  that  is  generous  enough  to  invite  to  her  borders  every  class  of  respect- 
able persons,  that  is  just  enough  to  protect  the  personal  property  of  every  one  of 
her  citizens,  and  wise  enough  to  exercise  a  practical  control  over  a  traflfic  that 
today  is  unrestrained  in  most  of  the  centers  of  population." 

A  local  option  license  bill  was  defeated.  The  legislators  passed  the 
usual  number  of  other  measui'es,  among  them  a  bill  to  pitveut  the  formation  of 
trusts  in  Iowa ;  a  reduction  of  the  legal  rate  of  interest  from  ten  to  eight  per  cent ; 
provision  for  state  bank  examinei-s;  the  creation  of  a  St.iite  Historical  Depart- 
ment ;  an  appropriation  for  a  state  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  in  1893 ; 
provision  for  the  erection  of  a  soldiers'  monument,  and  the  conferring  of  addi- 
tional powers  upon  the  state  railroad  commission.  ^ 

In  the  House  of  the  Twenty-third  General  Assembly  sat  Irving  B.  Riehman, 
of  Muscatine, . son  of  Judge  D.  G.  Riehman,  a  scholarly  lawyer  who  came  with 
the  prestige  of  a  strong  speech  as  temporary  ehairiiian  in  a  previous  democratic 
state  convention.  Two  years  later  he  was  reelected  and  there  wei'e  those  who 
predicted  a  brilliant  political  future  for  him,  notwithstanding  his  party  was  in 
a  minority  at  the  time.  From  his  youth  a  student,  ripening  in  scholarship  with 
the  years,  and  possessed  of  ample  means,  he  chose  anthorshij)  as  his  j)rofessi()n. 
Succeeding  Consul-General  Byers  at  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  he  devoted  himself 
to  preparation  for  historical  research.  The  most  notable  results  of  his  labors 
in  this  field  are  "John  Brown  Among  the  Quakers",  "A  History  of  Rhode 
Island,"  and  a  sciiolarly  and  exhaustive  work,  "California  under  Spain  and 
Jlexico. "  To  these  works  should  be  added  magazine  articles  and  occasion 
addresses  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

In  1890  the  long-time  United  States  senator  from  Iowa  had  his  one  narrow 
escape  from  defeat.  The  republican  nuijority  on  joint  ballot  was  dangrrnusly 
small,  and  several  republican  senators  were,  for  one  reason  or  another,  unfavor- 
able to  the  return  of  Senator  Allison.  Had  ex-Governor  Larrabee  consented  to 
lieeome  an  active  candidate,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  thorough  organization 
of  Allison's  friends  could  have  effected  his  reelection.  As  it  was,  there  was  only 
a  bare  majority. 

Ill 

Governor  Boie.s  was  reelected  in  1891  over  ITiram  C.  AVheeler.  by  a  plurality 
of  8,213.  In  the  presidential  year  1892,  Iowa  gave  Harrison  a  jilurality  of  23.- 
428.  But  the  result  showed  what  seemed  to  be  a  permanent  falling  off  in  the 
TVpubliean  vote.  General  Weaver.  Iowa's  candidate  on  the  "people's  ticket," 
received  20,59,')  votes,  and  Bidwell,  prohibitionist,  received  6,402.  In  fact,  this 
was  the  first  time  since  1856  when  the  republican  party  in  Towa  failed  to  receive 
a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  President.  These  figures  alarmed  the  prognos- 
ticators,  and  dotibtlcss  hastened  the  change  in  party  polie.v. 

Regarded  as  stronger  than  his  party  on  the  licen.se  issue,  Governor  Boies  was 
a  third  time  nominated,  in  1893,  notwithstanding  his  formal  declaration  that  be 
would  not  be  a  candidate,  and  there  was  crrcat  fear  in  reimblicau  circles  that  he 
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would  again  be  elected.  Meantime,  the  republicans  had  seen  a  new  light!  De- 
claring they  had  never  made  prohibition  a  test  of  party  fealty,  and  that  from  the 
fii^t  they  had  gone  no  farther  than  to  see  that  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed 
at  a  non-partisan  election  should  be  carried  out,  and  that  the  policy  for  which 
the  people  had  declared  should  be  given  a  full  and  fair  trial,  they  ha^l  neverthe- 
less found  themselves  the  champions  of  a  policy  which  they  had  become  convinced 
was  unwoi-kable,  and  they  now  saw  nothing  to  do  but  take  the  "backward  step" 
against  which  their  party  had  pledged  itself.  The  dramatic  scene  in  the  republi- 
can convention  of  1893,  when  the  veteran  prohibitionist,  James  Harlan,  in  his 
speech  as  temporary  chairman,  declared  in  favor  of  local  self-government  in  the 
matter  of  liquor-svUing,  is  described  in  our  .sketch  of  the  life  of  Harlan. 

The  campaign  which  followed  was  marked  by  a  degree  of  bitterness  recalling 
the  campaigns  of  the  early  eighties,  when  state-wide  prohibition  was  the  burning 
issue.  The  difference  was,  however,  that  the  uncompromising  prohibitionists 
were  now  disaffected,  threatening  the  death  of  the  party  that  had  gone  down 
into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  defeat  in  support  of  a  state-wide*  prohibitory 
law. 

The  election  of  1893  was  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  republican  party.  An- 
other defeat  at  tlie  polls,  with  another  increase  in  the  democratio  plurality,  would 
have  enthroned  democracy  in  Iowa.  On  the  other  hand,  the  backward  step  was 
not  without  its  risk.  Nothing  but  success  would  justify  such  a  course.  To  have 
made  the  concession  only  to  find  that  those  who  on  this  one  issue  had  gone  over  to 
tJie  democratic  party  were  satisfied  to  remain  in  that  party  would  have  resulted  in 
humiliating  defeat.  The  new  departure  meant  the  certain  and  irretrievable  loss 
of  several  thousand  prohibition  votes,  and  might  not  win  back  enough  of  the  dis- 
affected to  restore  the  party's  lost  prestige.  The  issue  was  further  confused  by 
violent  personal  attacks  upon  the  republican  party's  candidate  for  governor, 
Frank  D.  Jackson,- — attacks  so  fierce  as  to  suggest  to  a  few  unduly  alarmed  con- 
vention leaders  the  advisability  of  making  another  nomination.  But  the  sugges- 
tion was  not  well  received,  and  the  campaign  progressed.  The  result  of  the 
election  was  206,821  votes  for  Jackson ;  174.656  for  Boies ;  23,980  for  Joseph,  pop- 
ulist, and  10,349  for  Mitchell,  prohibitionist;  Jackson's  plurality,  32,161,  major- 
ity over  all,  8,989. 

IV 

The  Twenty-fourth  General  Assembly  convened  on  the  11th  of  January,  1892. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  creation  of  the  office,  the  chair  of  the  lieutenant-gover- 
nor was  occupied  by  a  democrat,  Samuel  L.  Bestow  having  been  elected  to  that  of- 
fice. Again  the  republican  legislators,  still  in  a  majority,  refused  to  respond  to 
the  governor's  recommendation  for  a  license  law.  The  session  resulted  in  several 
acts  of  importance  to  the  state,  chief  among  which  was  the  Australian  ballot  law. 
A  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  housing  and  care  of  historical  collections  at 
the  state  capitol.  The  sum  of  if;! 25.000  was  appropriated  for  an  exhibit  for  the 
State  of  Iowa  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  Provision  was  made  for  a  new 
geological  survey  of  the  state.  A  t'ommission  was  created  for  the  examination  of 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  state. 

Among  the  men  chosen  to  the  Twenty-fourth  General  Assembly  was  Senator 
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David  J.  Palmer,  represeutiug  lieury  and  W'asliiugtou,  knowu  wherever  veterans 
assemble  as  "Colonel  Dave"  Palmer.  He  served  for  eight  years  in  the  Senate, 
and  in  1698  was  appointed  railroad  eommissioner,  to  whiuli  position  he  was  elected 
and  reelected  until  iu  191-1,  wiien  lie  voluntarily  withdrew  that  he  might  give 
his  time  more  freely  to  the  duties  of  grand  commander  of  the  Grand  Armj^  of  the 
Republic.  James  H.  Jamison,  the  new  senator  from  Clarke  and  Warren,  was  one 
of  the  few  native  lowans  in  public  life  iu  the  early  nineties.  He  served  his  four 
years  and  retired  to  the  practice  of  law,  but  was  reelected  in  1903,  and  served  for 
eight  more  years.  A  few  years  later  he  removed  to  Des  i\loiues,  having  accepted 
the  presidency  of  the  Western  Life  Insurance  Company.  Adair  and  i\Iadison 
were  strongly  rejjresented  in  the  Senate  by  Alva  L.  Ilager,  a  graduate  of  the  Law 
School  of  the  Iowa  State  University,  and  a  leading  lawyer  in  (ireentield.  After 
serving  his  term,  his  district  sent  him  to  Congress,  to  w'hicli  body  he  was  twice 
reelected.  His  elocpient  speech  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Republican  State  Con- 
veutiou  in  1892  gave  him  ])restige  as  an  orator.  He  is  now  practicing  law  in  Des 
Moines  and  is  president  of  the  Commercial  Savings  Bank  of  that  city.  A  man  of 
distinguished  ])resence  and  natural  ability,  strengthened  b}'  practical  experience, 
was  Senator  J.  D.  Veomans,  from  the  Sioux  City  district.  Before  the  expiration 
of  his  term  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
He  owed  his  appointment  largely  to  the  persona]  friendship  of  President  Cleve- 
land, with  whom  he  had  been  associated  years  before  in  Buffalo.  He  held  the  po- 
sition until  his  death,  in  1906.  To  the  House  came  the  stalwart  W.  0.  ^litchell, 
of  Adams,  whom  his  a.ssociates  matle  s])eaker,  notwithstanding  his  inexperience 
in  legislation,  ilitchell  was  another  native  lowan,  a  brave  soldier,  long  a  pris- 
oner of  war.  Later  he  was  again  elected  to  the  House,  and  later  still  was  promoted 
to  the  Senate.  From  Union  County  came  W.  W.  ]\Iorrow,  who  after  extended 
legislative  experience,  held  the  office  of  state  treasurer  for  three  terms,  retiring 
at  the  close  of  1913.  He  was  long  prominently  identified  with  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  later  efficiently  serving  as  treasurer  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. One  of  the  orators  of  tlie  Twenty-fourth  General  Assembly  was  the 
member  from  Polk,  Nathaniel  B.  Coffin.  Franklin  County  sent  a  strong  man 
to  succeed  Luke,  who  liad  been  made  railroad  commissioner;  W.  F.  Ilarriman 
was  a  retired  lawyer  and  a  wealtliy  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  After  two  terms  in 
the  House  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  where  he  served  for  eight  years.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  act  creating  the  department  of  agriculture.  He  was  afterward, 
in  1901,  strongly  urged  for  the  republican  nomination  for  governor.  As  pres- 
ident pro  tern,  of  the  Senate  and  as  a  prominent  member  of  committees,  he  was 
a  strong  factor  in  code  revision,  and  in  a  munber  of  other  important  movements. 
His  interest  in  the  department  of  agriculture  covered  many  years.  Elected  as 
director  in  1894,  in  '98  he  was  made  vice  president,  and  later  still  was  chosen 
president  of  that  body. 


Taking  u]i  tlie  career  of  Governor  Boies  following  liis  i-ctii'cmcnt  from  luiblie 
life,  we  ffiid  Iiim  in  1892  and  in  1896  a  prominent  caiulidate  for  the  presidential 
nomination  on  tlie  democratic  tieket.  The  governor  stood  for  the  remonetization 
of  silver,  and  at  the  time  remonetization  was  the  watchword  of  the  western  de- 
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mocracy.  In  the  DeinoL-i-atic  National  Convention  of  1896  Frederick  E.  White, 
of  Iowa,  presented  Boies  as  Iowa's  candidate,  extolling  the  service  he  had  ren- 
dered in  turning  over  to  the  democratic  party  the  strongest  republican  state  in 
the  Northwest.  He  declared  that  "the  finger  of  fate  pointed  to  the  election  of 
Horace  Boies,"  adding:  "Give  us  the  man  from  Waterloo  and  allies  will  flock  to 
his  standard,  which  will  destroy  JVIark  Hanna  's  Napoleon  Number  Two  as  effect- 
ually as  the  European  allies  destroyed  the  French  Napoleon  the  First."  The 
tumult  which  followed  lasted  some  twenty  minutes,  in  the  couree  of  which  a 
young  "woman  in  white"  in  the  gallery  attracted  general  attention  by  her  en- 
thusiasm for  Boies.  The  Iowa  delegation  escorted  her  ^  to  the  floor  and  the  en- 
thusiasm made  it  seem  probable  that  the  nomination  of  the  Iowa  candidate 
would  follow.  But  the  prosy  speech  of  a  Minnesota  delegate,  seconding  the  nomi- 
nation of  Boies,  sobered  the  convention.  While  the  first  ballot  gave  Boies  sixty- 
seven  votes,  it  gave  Bryan  137  and  Bland  235.  Four  ballots  followed,  showing 
the  growing  strength  of  Bryan.  Van  Wagenen,  of  Iowa,  following  the  withdraw- 
al of  Bland,  read  to  the  convention  this  characteristic  message  from  Boies : 

"If  I  am  not  nominated  at  Chicago  it  will  be  no  personal  disappointment  to 
me.  If  the  cause  for  which  we  are  fighting  shall  not  succeed  in  November  it  will 
be  a  great  pereonal  disappointment  to  me.  My  advice  and  my  request  to  you 
is  that,  notwithstanding  your  strong  instructions,  if,  when  you  get  to  the  Chicago 
Convention,  you  are  satisfied  there  is  any  man  who  can  poll  more  votes  than  I, 
I  ask  you  to  cast  the  vote  of  Iowa  for  him. ' ' 

He  concluded  by  withdrawing  the  name  of  the  Iowa  candidate  and  announc- 
ing Iowa's  twenty -six  votes  for  Bryan. 

In  1902  ex-Governor  Boies  emerged  from  his  retirement  to  accept  the  demo- 
cratic nomination  for  Congress  in  the  Third  Iowa  District.  He  wrote  a  vigorous 
letter  of  acceptance  declaring  his  conviction  that  the  trust  was  the  paramount 
issue,  and  reiterated  his  old-time  opinion  that  the  tariff^  should  be  for  revenue 
only.  He  was  beaten  at  the  polls  by  Judge  Benjamin  P.  Birdsall  by  a  plurality 
of  5,539. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  ex-governor  has  lived  in  comparative 
retirement,  evidently  more  interested  in  his  broad  acres  and  blooded  stock  and 
in  his  capacious  and  well-selected  library  than  in  the  trend  of  party  politics. 
Once  in  a  while  the  spirit  moves  the  sage  of  Black  Hawk  and  Grundy  to  give  his 
views  on  a  question  of  the  hour,  and  such  contributions  give  evidence  of  the 
same  strength  of  mind  and  vigorous  command  of  language  which  characterized 
his  state  papers.  Horace  Boies,  now  a  nonagenarian,  divides  his  time  between 
his  Grundy  County  dukedom  and  his  winter  home  in  California. 

Governor  Boies  came  to  the  state  capital  a  widower.  His  heart's  best  affection 
went  out  to  his  daughter,  Jessica,  who  accompanied  him  and  during  most  of  his 
first  term  acted  as  his  hostess.  The  last  months  of  his  administration  were 
saddened  by  his  own  illness  and  that  of  his  daughter.  The  governor  slowly 
recovered  his  health,  but  the  daughter,  never  robust,  steadily  lost  vitality.  Her 
end  came  at  Waterloo  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  1894.  Sympathy  with  the 
retiring  governor  was  general.  His  severest  critics  were  at  one  with  his  admiring 
friends  in  the  kinship  of  a  common  sorrow.  .Jessica  Boies  was  in  her  twenty- 
ninth  year.    She  was  born  in  Erie  County,  New  York,  and  had  lived  in  Waterloo 

1 — The    "woman   in   white"   was  Miss  Minnie  Murray,   of  Nashua,   Iowa. 
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since  1886.  Highly  educated  and  ambitious,  her  career  liad  long  been  over- 
shadowed by  a  ])redispositiou  to  tuberculosis,  whiuh  tender  care  and  favoring 
climates  could  not  avert. 

In  personal  appearance  Governor  lioies  was  distinguished.  01'  medium 
height,  in  full  flesh  without  being  corpulent,  his  well-shaped  head  was  crowned 
with  an  abundance  of  white  hair,  and  his  undinnued  blue  eyes  and  pink-white 
skin  suggested  youth  and  temperate  habits.  To  an  unusual  degree  imbued  with 
courage,  he  was  personally  modest  and  reserved  almost  to  the  point  of  difiidence. 
Considerate  of  others,  slow  to  anger,  patient  and  thorough  iu  the  performance 
of  every  official  duty,  able  and  almost  eloquent  in  argument,  but  never  "a  good 
mixer,"  Horace  Jioios  won  his  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  men  by  his  ability,  his 
sincerity  and  his  unflinching  integrity.  His  administration  was  in  the  main 
successful.  He  did  not  secure  the  end  he  aimed  at,  the  suljstitution  of  local 
option  for  proliibition  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  state;  but  he  retired  from  the 
executive  chair  with  a  reasonable  certainty  that  a  movement  toward  that  end 
would  soon  follow.  The  most  severely  criticised  policy  of  his  administration  >vas 
that  of  measurably  nullifying  the  ultra  prohibition  laws  of  the  state  by  a  too 
liberal  use  of  the  pardoning  power.  Though  he  was  placed  at  a  dis<uivantage  as 
chief  executive  at  the  outset  from  the  fact  that  the  three  other  membei-s  of  the 
Executive  Council  were  opposed  to  liiin  politically.  Governor  Boies'  personal 
relations  with  his  associates  were  of  the  friendliest.  There  was  little  of  the  parti- 
san and  not  a  little  of  the  doctrinaire  in  his  makeup.  Membership  of  a  party  was 
to  him  only  a  means  to  desirable  ends.  The  fldelity  of  the  democratic  party  to 
his  views  on  the  tariff  and  on  the  saloon  license  (piestion  gave  that  i)arty  a  strong 
hold  upon  his  affections,  a  hold  strengthened  by  the  free-silver  attitude  of  democ- 
racy in  18!)G  and  after. 

VI 

THE    soldiers'    MONTMENT 

In  response  to  a  petition  from  nearly  all  the  Grand  Army  posts  of  the  state, 
the  Twenty-second  General  Asseml)ly  appropriated  the  sum  of  .1;5,000  for  a 
.soldiers'  monument,  creating  a  inoiunnent  commission  consisting  of  William 
Larrabee,  James  Harlan.  Sannicl  J.  Kirkwood,  George  (i.  Wright,  Edward 
Johnston  and  D.  N.  Kicbardson.  The  commission  selected  ami  reported  a  plan 
submitted  by  Harriet  A.  Ketcliam.  The  Twenty-third  General  Assembly  appro- 
priated iii.'S.OOO  more  for  preliminary  work.  The  Twenty-fourth  General  Assembly 
pave,  from  the  refunded  war  tax,  ifiino.OOO  for  the  erection  of  "a  monument  to 
all  Iowa  soldiers  and  sailors  who  engaged  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion." 

This  was  the  first  commitment  of  tlie  state  to  any  moiunnent  or  distinctive 
work  of  art.  To  this  departure  Iowa  is  primarily  indel)ted  to  James  Harlan, 
who  wrote  the  resolution  for  the  ^It.  Pleasant  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  (adoi)ted  by  the 
other  posts  of  the  state),  and  who  personally  supervised  the  plan  and  execution 
of  the  work.  Its  original  designer  died  and  the  completion  of  the  work  was 
turned  over  to  Carl  Ruhl-Smith,  who  nuiterinlly  altered  the  plan.  Of  the  six 
original  meml)ers  of  the  eommi.ssion,  only  two  remained  till  the  completion  of  the 
work  in   1S8S.     The  cDiiiinission   as  finnllv  eniis;tituti'il   was:     Tlir  trovcrnor  of 
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Iowa,  (ex  officio),  James  Harlan,  D.  N.  Richardson,  E.  Townsend,  H.  H.  Trimble, 
Cora  C.  Weed,  C.  H.  Gatcli  and  J.  F.  Merry.  There  was  much  violent  criticism 
of  the  commission  because  of  some  of  the  selections  made  of  "typical  soldiers  of 
the  war,"  for  reproduction  on  the  monument's  medallions.  It  was  discovered 
that  on  this  subject  there  were  ill-concealed  personal  jealousies  and  unconcealed 
sectional  jealousies,  many  then  failing  to  see  that  the  medallions  were  typical 
and  not  an  attempt  to  glorify  certain  ones  to  the  overshadowing  of  others. 
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LA  VEGA  GEORGE  KINNE 

FIRST  DEMOCRAT  ON'   THE   SUPREME  BENCH   OP  IOWA   SINCE  THE  EARLY   FIFTIES — JOURNALIST   AND 
AUTHOR ORGANIZER  OF  IOWA  's  PIONEER  STATE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL 

1846—1906 


La  Vega  George  Kinne  was  born  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  the  16th  clay  of  March,  1846. 
His  father,  JEsop  Kinne,  was  a  small  farmer  in  Onondaga  County.  His  mother's  maiden  name 
was  Lydia  Beebe.  After  receiving  a  common  school  education,  he  entered  the  high  school  in 
Syracuse.  Graduating,  he  entered  the  Law  School  of  Michigan  University.  Along  with  his  law 
studies  he  pursued  selected  studies  in  the  liberal  arts.  He  gi-aduated  with  the  law  class  of 
1868.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ottawa,  111.,  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Mendota.  In  1869  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Abrams,  and  in  September  of  that  year  he 
located  in  Toledo,  Iowa.  He  there  entered  into  a  partnership  with  D.  D.  Applegate  which 
continued  until  1876,  when  he  became  a  partner  of  George  B.  Struble  and  Horace  C.  Stiger. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  young  attorney  began  to  interest  himself  in  politics.  He  served 
several  years  as  secretary  and  later  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee. 
He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  of  1876,  and  again  in  1884 — 
this  time  as  a  delegate-at-large.  In  1881,  and  again  in  1883  he  was  the  democratic  candidate 
for  governor  of  Iowa.  Though  his  party  was  in  a  minority,  with  characteristic  earnestness  he 
threw  his  soul  into  each  of  his  campaigns,  forcing  a  degree  of  recognition  for  his  party  which 
had  not  been  accorded  it  since  the  early  fifties. 

In  the  campaign  of  1883  he  challenged  to  joint  debate  the  republican  nominee  for  governor, 
Buren  R.  Sherman,  and  intensely  interesting  discussions  were  held  in  several  cities  of  the  state. 
Tlie  principal  issue  of  the  cami>aign  was  statutory  prohibition  versus  high  license  and  locnl 
option.  The  democratic  candidate  argued  with  much  force  the  cause  of  "personal  liberty" 
and  "local  self-government."  The  discussions  drew  immense  crowds.  Though-the  defeat  of 
the  democratic  candidate  was  apparent,  there  was  uneasiness  among  republican  leaders  as  to 
the  outcome.  The  fair  fight  made  by  Kinne  commanded  the  respect  of  many  local  option 
republicans.  These  later  testified  their  confidence  in  his  ability  and  sincerity  by  helping  to  elect 
him  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  Toledo,  Kinne 's  Iowa  home.  Tliough  a  majority  of  his  friends 
and  neighbors  were  republicans,  for  several  years  successively  they  elected  him  a  member  of 
the  school  board,  of  which  he  was  chosen  president.  He  was  also  elected  city  solicitor,  and 
later  mayor.    He  held  the  office  of  mayor  for  three  consecutive  tenns. 

II 

In  1886  Kinne  waa  elected  in  a  republican  district  to  the  ofiSee  of  district  judge,  but  by  a 
majority  of  only  seven.  In  January  following  his  election,  he  resigned  the  judgeship  to  accept 
the  position  of  managing  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Leader,  tendered  him  by  the  publishers  and 
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urge.l  uijoii  him  by  his  political  frieiuls.  Jiulge  Kinne  had  devcloijed  ability  as  a  writer  on 
politital  themes  and  was  deemed  the  man  of  all  others  to  take  the  helm.  Nothing  could  better 
illustrate  the  ephemeral  glory  of  the  journalist,  than  the  fact  that  although  Judge  Kinne 
devoted  a  portion  of  tlie  best  part  of  his  life  to  the  task  of  l>uilding  up  a  great  democratic 
daily,  at  the  state  capital,  this  chapter  of  his  career  is  given  no  mention  whatever  in  any  of 
the  sketches  of  his  life  written  after  his  death.  As  an  editorial  writer.  Judge  Kinne  comiielled 
the  respectful  attention  of  the  public  by  his  ability  and  rugged  honesty.  Accustomed  to  work 
as  long  as  there  remained  anything  to  do,  he  toiled  early  and  late,  performing  the  work  usually 
subdivided  between  two  editors.  On  the  23d  day  of  December,  1886,  his  name  first  apiieared 
at  the  head  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Leader  as  "managing  editor  "—though  in  fact  he  was 
both  editor-in-chief  and  managing  editor.  It  remained  until  the  7th  of  Jrarih,  1887.  On  the 
following  day,  under  the  heading,  "Retirement,"  appeared  a  brief  card  which  reads: 


LA  VEGA  GEOKGE  KINNE 

"With  the  last  issue  of  The  Leader  my  connection  wit.'i  it  and  with  the  Leader  Publishing 
Comimny  ceased.  I  am  under  lasting  obligations  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  ])ress,  one  and  all, 
for  kind  and  generous  treatment.  The  company  having  failed  to  comply  with  its  contract  made 
with  me,  I  am  compelled  to  retire  from  its  service. 

"L.   G.    Kl.N'NE." 

Tlie  Leader  editorial  following  this  announcoment  expresses  keen  regret  at  i)arting  with 
its  editor,  declaring  tliat  "in  entering  into  a  contract  with  Judge  Kinne  too  much  dependence 
was  jilaced  upon  jiromi.scs  which  had  been  made  to  the  company  by  others."  It  remarked, 
farther  on,  that  Judge  Kinne  stood,  as  he  had  for  years,  "first  in  the  hearts  of  the  Iowa 
democracy,"  adding  that  "his  honesty,  ability  and  integrity  arc  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics which  have  won  him  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  masses "    Two  davs  h'lter  the 
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Leader  Company  made  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  its  creditors,  ascribing  as  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  failure  two  disastrous  tires,  the  defeat  of  plans  for  a  reorganization  of  the 
company,  and  the  urgency  of  creditors.  Thus,  without  blot  or  suggestion  of  discredit,  and  with 
the  profound  respect  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  associated.  Judge  Kinne  stepped  down 
and  out  of  journalism  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Tama  County.  Received 
with  open  arms  by  his  friends  in  Tama,  he  was  chosen  to  lill  the  vacancy  on  the  bench  created 
by  his  own  resignation.    Later  he  was  reelected  district  judge  without  serious  opposition. 

Ill 

In  1891  Judge  Kinne  was  nominated  by  the  democrats  of  Iowa  for  a  Supreme  Court 
judgeship.  The  reaction  against  state-wide  prohibition  carried  Judge  Kinne  through.  He 
served  six  years  as  Supreme  Court  judge,  the  last  year  as  chief  justice.  He  was  the  first 
democrat  to  serve  on  the  Supreme  bench  since  Justices  Greene  and  Hall  retired  in  1855.  His 
judicial  career  was  devoid  of  partisanship  and  was  marked  by  original  research  and  exhaustive 
presentation  of  logic  and  precedents.  He  was  renominated  in  1897;  but,  the  republicans  having 
substituted  the  mulct  law  for  state-wide  prohibition  as  an  issue,  were  returned  to  power  and 
the  judge  was  consequently  retired  to  private  life.  Judge  Kinne  served  with  ability  and 
distinction,  and  during  his  term  on  the  Supreme  bench  gave  a  number  of  opinions  which  are 
still  regarded  as  leading  cases. 

In  1897  many  republican  lawyers  strongly  urged  a  republican  indorsement  of  Judge  Kinne 
for  a  second  term;  others  suggested  that  their  party  make  no  nomination  against  him,  but 
their  counsels  were  not  followed. 

One  of  the  minor  acts  of  Judge  Kinne 's  career  on  the  bench  was  his  service  to  the  state, 
in  conjunction  with  his  associate  on  the  state  library  board.  Judge  Horace  E.  Deemer,  in  organ- 
izing the  traveling  library  system  to  which  the  state  committed  itself  in  1896.  With  infinite 
care  and  pains  the  two  prepared  and  classified  lists  of  more  than  three  thousand  books  pur- 
chased by  them,  planned  cases  for  the  books,  framed  rules  governing  loans,  and  put  into 
practical  application  in  Iowa  the  now  famous  traveling  libr;uy  system — the  best  device  known 
for  bringing  together  the  books  and  the  people  who  want  books.  Later,  in  1900,  on  the  creation 
of  the  Iowa  Library  Commission,  the  system  they  had  founded  was  turned  over  from  the  state 
library  to  the  new  commission.  It  has  since  proven  a  great  promoter  of  local  library  spirit  and 
the  real  originator  of  many  local  libraries.  For  several  years  Judge  Kinne  was  chairman  of 
the  book  committee  on  the  library  board.  He  and  Ms  associates  procured  additional  appro- 
priations both  for  books  and  for  a  scientific  cataloging  of  the  library.  Another  service 
rendered  the  state  by  Judge  Kinne,  with  the  cooperation  of  his  judicial  associates,  was  the 
virtual  withdrawal  of  Iowa's  State  Library  from  politics.  To  him  it  seemed  a  shame  that  a 
non-political  position  such  as  the  state  librarianship  should  be  a  mere  perquisite  of  every  newly 
elected  governor.  Presenting  the  situation  to  Governor-elect  Shaw,  late  in  the  fall  of  1897, 
Judge  Kinne  obtained  from  the  governor  a.n  agreement  that  if  the  board  would  unite  upon 
any  one  man  for  the  place,  he  would  appoint  that  man.  Meantime,  Judge  Kinne,  though  a 
democrat,  took  up  the  candidacy  of  the  present  incumbent  who  had  been  recommended  by 
Messrs.  Johnston,  Dolliver,  Eoberts  and  others  of  Fort  Dodge,  and  procured  for  him  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  board. 

From  1890  to  1898,  Judge  Kinne  was  one  of  the  lecturers  on  the  law  faculty  of  the  Iowa 
State  University.  His  specialties  were  corporation  law,  domestic  relations  and  taxation.  He 
was  also  for  several  years  a  lecturer  before  the  students  of  the  Iowa  College  of  Law  in  Des 
Moines.  In  1894  Judge  Kinne  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  from  Iowa  to  consider 
the  sulg'ect  of  uniformity  in  legislation  and  rendered  effective  service  in  the  national  body 
organized  for  that  purpose.  In  1896  Judge  Kinne  was  elected  president  of  the  State  Bar 
Association.  In  his  time  he  was  chairman  of  several  important  committees  of  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

Though  at  times  strongly  partisan,  when  a  great  principle  was  at  stake  Judge  Kinne  was 
big  enough  to  pass  independent  judgment  on  his  party.  When  in  1896  the  democratic  party 
nominated  Bryan  for  the  presidency  on  a  free  silver  platform,  Judge  Kinne  was  one  of 
the  independent  democrats  who  bolted  the  nomination  and  the  platform,  throwing  his  influence 
in  favor  of  the  ticket  of  the  so-called  gold  democrats.  When,  two  years  later,  he  was  nominated 
by  Governor  Shaw  as  the  democratic  member  of  the  Board  of  Control,  there  was  some  question 
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as  to  his  eligibility,  but  the  questiou  was  uot  raised  in  tlve  Senate  ami  his  nomination  was 
confirmed  without  oppojitioa. 

rv 

The  State  Board  of  Control  was  organized  April  6,  1898.  William  Larrabee  was  appointed 
for  two  years,  L.  G.  Kinne  for  four  years,  and  John  Cownie  for  six  years.  To  Judge  Kinne 
was  committed  the  work  of  providing  for  a  uniform  system  of  accounts,  statistical  books  and 
blanks.  These  preliminary  details  were  all  completed  and  in  use  within  three  months.  By  the 
1st  of  July,  all  the  necessary  offices  were  filled  and  Iowa's  pioneer  state  board  of  control 
was  equipped  and  ready  for  business.  Of  the  ninety  visits  paid  by  tho  members  of  the  board 
to  state  institutions  during  that  first  experimental  year.  Judge  Kinne  paid  fifty-four,  some- 
times alone,  at  other  times  with  one  or  both  of  his  associates.  On  the  retirement  of  ex-Governor 
Larrabee,  early  in  1900,  Judge  Kinne  became  chairman  of  the  board. 

Once,  in  conversation  with  the  author  of  this  sketch.  Judge  Kinne  admitted  it  had  seemed 
to  him  at  the  outset  ' '  a  pretty  tough  proposition  to  unite  the  three  strong-willed  members  of 
the  new  boardj  but,"  he  added,  "while  John  [Cowniel  and  the  governor  [Larraiiee]  are  quite 
as  set  in  their  ways  as  I  am  in  mine,  we're  so  well  aware  of  the  fact  and  so  determined  to 
make  our  pioneer  experiment  win,  that  we're  mighty  careful  how  we  approach  any  question  on 
which  we  could  by  any  possibility  disagree.  The  consequence  is  we  are  getting  ou  far  better 
than  we  dared  anticipate." 

In  the  year  1900,  the  United  States  commissioner  for  the  International  Prison  Congress  in 
Brussels,  requested  Judge  Kinne  to  prepare  a  report  of  existing  conditions  in  the  prisons  of 
Iowa.  The  judge  prepared  such  a  report  briefly  but  thoroughly  covering  Iowa's  penitentiary 
system,  general  administration,  discipline,  the  moral  and  religious  influence  extended  by  the 
administration,  instruction  work,  administrative  personnel,  sanitary  conditions,  moral  reform  of 
criminals,  sentences,  character  and  cause  of  crime,  reform  schools,  dis<harged  convicts,  etc. 

An  erroneous  opinion  is  prevalent  that  service  on  the  bench  unfits  one  for  tho  practical 
side  of  life.  The  fact  is  that  few  peoi)lc  are  com]ielh'd  to  investigate  the  policies  and  practical 
details  of  business,  both  private  and  corporate,  as  thoroughly  as  the  judge  who  is  continually 
passing  upon  cases  involving  fine  points  of  business  equity.  Judge  Kinne  is  an  instance  in 
point.  In  the  organization  of  the  board  the  two  men  of  affairs  associated  with  him  were 
frequently  surprised  at  the  technical  knowledge  modestly  displayed  by  the  legal  member. 
Then,  too,  the  judge's  journalistic  experience  helped  to  fit  him  for  the  editorial  work  of  the 
board,  and  upon  him  devolved  much  of  the  preparation  of  the  annual  reports  and  the  bulletins. 
Prior  to  hi-f  decease,  though  not  actively  engaged  in  the  trial  of  causes,  the  judge  was  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Kinne,  Hume  &  Bradshaw. 


After  three  years  of  waning  strength  and  several  months  of  acute  suffering,  .Tuilge  Kinno 
passed  away  at  his  home  in  Des  Moines,  on  the  night  of  March  1.5,  1906,  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  age.  His  wife  and  his  two  daughters,  Ilettie  and  Lillian,  were  at  his  bedside  when  ho 
breathed  his  last.  His  funeral  was  held  Sunday  afternoon  from  the  residence.  The  body  lay 
ill  state  from  10  to  .S,  wlien  Reverend  Doctor  Frisbie,  assisteil  by  Reverend  Doctor  Cathell, 
conductx-d  the  funeral  services.     Judge  Deemer  delivered  a  brief  and  imiircssive  address. 

The  Bulletin  of  State  Institutions,  of  Ajiril,  1906,  devoted  many  i>ages  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  member  of  tho  board.  A  full  report  of  the  niiproprinte  and  feeling  eulogies 
delivered  by  the  several  heads  of  state  institutions,  and  by  his  associates  on  the  board,  is 
preceded  by  the  following  memorial  page  which  sums  up  in  few  words  the  unasserte<l  but 
altogether  just  claim  of  the  deceased  to  the  affection  of  his  friends  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
state: 
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IN    MEMORY   OF  L.  G.    KINNE 

Boni  at  Syracuse,  New  York i 1846 

Died  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa March  15,  1906 

The  true  mau,  the  loyal  citizen,  the  upright  judge,  the  faithful 
husband,  the  kind  father  and  the  staunch  friend. 

He  himself  has  reared  his  imperishable  monument  in  the  hearts  of 
his  friends. 


Following  Judge  Kinne  's  death  the  General  Assembly  of  Iowa  and  various  bodies  with 
which  he  had  been  identified  took  appropriate  action  by  resolutions  and  addresses.  In  May, 
following,  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
with  addresses  by  three  of  its  ex-presidents,  also  by  the  County,  State  and  American  Bar 
Associations,  of  which  the  deceased  had  long  been  an  honored  member. 

Judge  Kinne  made  important  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  law  and  of  sociological 
problems.  He  was  author  of  a  well-known  work  on  "Pleadings  and  Practice,"  relating  espe- 
cially to  judicial  procedure  in  Iowa.  He  was  the  author  of  several  addresses  and  papers  on 
subjects  pertaining  to  law,  also  numerous  addresses  on  charities  and  correction.  His  last  public 
service  as  a  writer  was  a  measurably  exhaustive  investigation  of  tuberculosis  and  its  treatment, 
accompanying  his  report  to  the  Thirty-first  General  Assembly, — a  report  evincing  the  thorough- 
ness of  his  work. 

In  the  reports  of  cases  at  law  and  in  equity  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,i 
January-June,  1906,  are  printed  as  part  of  the  record,  the  proceedings  of  the  Polk  County  bar 
and  the  remarks  of  E.  E.  Clark,  Esq.,  presenting  the  resolutions  of  Judge  Gifford  S.  Bobinson 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  Justice  Deemer  on  behalf  of  the  court. 

The  "Kinne  Cottage"  for  tubercular  patients  at  Cherokee,  located  by  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  completed  early  in  1914,  is  a  delicate  tribute  to  the  man  who  early  in  the  history 
of  the  board  made  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  a  special  study  and  was  largely  instrumental 
in  inaugurating  the  policy  which  promises  ultimately  to  drive  the  white  plague  from  Iowa. 

This  outline  of  the  career  of  L.  G.  Kinne  must  convince  future  lowans  that  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first  half-dozen  years  of  the  twentieth,  there 
lived  in  Iowa  a  man  whose  religion  was  service,  who  exemplified  his  religion  by  an  exemplary 
and  useful  life,  and  whose  death  was  a  loss  to  the  state. 


1— Vol.  130,  pp.  5-13. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
TIIK  JACKSON   AD-MIMSTKAI'IOX 

THE  OVERSIIADOWINC,    ISSUE  OF   THE    PKKHni THE   MULCT   LAW 

1894—1896 
I 

Frank  Darr  Jackson,  Iowa's  fifteentli  and  youngest  governor,  first  saw  the 
light  in  tiie  little  village  of  Arcade,  Wyoming  County,  New  York,  January  26, 
1854.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Jesup,  Iowa.  Afti-r 
a  course  in  the  public  schools  he  entered  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Ames. 
He  completed  his  preliminary  education  in  the  law  department  of  the  State 
University,  graduating  in  1874.  After  taking  a  post-graduate  course,  he  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  law  at  Independence.  In  1880  he  located  in  Greene,  Butler 
County,  there  engaging  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  lie  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  served  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  General  Assemblies. 
His  efficiency  and  unvarying  courtesy  and  his  clear  ringing  voice  made  him  a 
popular  secretary.  Encouraged  l)y  assurances  of  support,  he  lu'came  a  candidate 
for  secretary  of  state,  and  January,  1885,  found  him  seated  in  the  secretary's 
office  in  the  new  capitol. 

One  of  Secretary  Jackson's  several  innovations  was  the  preparation  of  an 
"Official  Register,"  and  the  issuance  of  copies  to  legislators,  newspaper  editors 
and  others,  a  measure  of  utility  which  has  strcimthcncd  with  the  yeai-s,  until 
now  a  set  of  Iowa's  Offii'ial  Register  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  of  every  library  in 
the  state  and  of  the  larger  liliraries  of  the  country.  The  same  efficiency  and 
geniality  wliich  marked  his  course  in  the  Senate  led  to  his  rennminalinn  niid  re- 
election'in  1886  and  ISSS. 

^leantime.  Secretary  .Jackson  and  liis  oldliinr  fi-icnd.  Sidn(>y  A.  Foster,  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  an  "old-line"  life  insurance 
company  at  Iowa's  state  capital.  Old  insnram-e  men  said  they  would  fail.  Imt 
the  word  "fail"  was  not  in  tlu'ir  lexicon.  It  was  slow  work  securing  their  fii-st 
r>()0  pdlicyhdldf'rs.  and  it  was  many  years  before  they  rode  an  automobile  on  Easy 
Street;  but  in  due  time  eame  business  from  all  parts  of  Iowa  and  from  other 
states  east  and  west,  and  with  it  came  well-earned  prosperity. 

But  this  is  anticipating.  TTavintr  fo\nulcd  the  R^)yal  Fnion  Insurance  Com- 
pany, with  Jackson  president  and  Foster  secretary,  and  having  scttlrd  down  to 
a  business  career,  his  friends  began  to  boom  Jackson  for  the  governorship. 
Regarding  his  outspoken  views  on   the  overshadowing  isstie.   and   his  personal 
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popularity,  especially  with  young  republicans,  as  an  extra-available  asset,  they 
enthusiastically  nouiiiuUed  him,  and  he  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  32,161. 
The  campaign  at  the  outset  looked  gloomy.  A  technical  charge  had  been  made 
against  him  by  his  enemies;  but  investigation  proved  there  was  nothing  in  it, 
and  his  friends  rallied  around  him  with  all  the  more  enthusiasm  because  of  the 
unwarranted  attack.    A  warm  welcome  awaited  him  wherever  he  spoke.     In  the 


GOV.  PRANK  D.  JACKSON  . 


course  of  a  short  campaign  he  visited  fifty-seven  counties  and  made  sixty-four 
speeches.  The  surprise  of  the  campaign  was  his  effectiveness  as  a  campaigner. 
Behind  his  resonant  voice  was  a  contagious  enthusiasm  begotten  of  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  strong  desire  to  lead  the  twice-defeated  republican  party  back  to 
power  in  Iowa.  And  behind  his  appeal  was  the  thoroughly  aroused  force  of  a 
vigorous  young  manhood.  F.  W.  Jlcyers,  in  a  breezy  description  of  his  cam- 
paign, well  says:     "Mr.  Jackson  thoroughly  believed  in  the  principles  he  advo- 
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cated,  and  liis  genial  disposition  made  the  constant  strain  upon  his  good  nature 
and  cordiality  as  light  as  possible."  * 

Frank  D.  Jackson  was  not  forty  when  ho  presented  himself  before  the  joint 
convention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  take  the  oath  of  ofiice  as  governor  of  Iowa. 
Governor  Jackson's  conclusion  not  to  accept  a  second  nomination,  though  with 
a  reasonable  certainty  of  an  election,  was  a  surprise  and  a  sorrow  to  many.  But, 
with  a  fast-growing  business  and  with  opportunities  opening  in  other  states  for 
a  profitable  extension  of  that  business,  he  thought  it  due  himself,  his  family  and 
his  associates  that  he  withdraw  from  politics  and  throw  all  his  energies  into  the 
work  of  building  up  his  company.  The  wisdom  of  his  course  has  been  exemplified 
by  his  aftcr-succes-s.  The  two  young  men  who,  with  little  capital  beyond  their 
will  and  well  directed  industry,  organized  an  old-line  life  company  under  "im- 
possible" conditions,  are  now  at  tlie  head  of  one  of  the  strongest  old-liners  west 
of  New  York,  and  around  them  have  grown  up  sons  and  the  sous  of  their  early 
business  associates  who  have  measurably  lightened  their  burden  of  care. 

p]x-Govern()r  Jackson  and  his  wife,  wlio  were  married  in  1877,  have  been 
blessed  with  four  sons,  all  of  whom  arc  successfully  engaged  in  business,  their 
principal  interests  centering  in  Dallas,  South  Dakota. 

II 

Covernor  Jackson's  state  papers  are  nuu'ked  by  clearness,  directness  and  in- 
cisiveness.  The  governor's  inaugural  address  was  largely  devoted  to  national 
issues,  w-hich  in  1894  had  begun  to  foreshadow  the  presidential  campaign  of  1896. 
His  pointed  reference  to  the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana  anticipated  by  twenty 
years  the  situation  of  the  planters  after  the  Underwood  tarill"  had  begun  to  be 
felt,  a  situation  presaging  ruin  to  planters — from  which  the  war  in  Europe  alone 
saved  them.  Governor  Jackson  pointed  to  what  ho,  and  his  party  in  convention, 
deemed  the  duty  of  the  hour  in  relieving  the  .state  from  the  evil  of  non-enforce- 
ment of  the  prohibitory  law.  He  referred  to  the  high  standard  of  lowans  on  all 
moral  questions,  one  result  of  which  was  the  prohibitory  law.  A  trial  of  ten 
years  had  resulted  in  driving  the  saloon  out  of  existence  in  many  counties.  But 
there  were  other  localities  where  the  saloon  had  maintained  an  existence  in  spite 
of  the  law  and  in  spite  of  determined  efforts  to  close  them.  "From  these  localities 
there  is  an  earnest  demand  for  relief,"  continued  the  governor,  "a  demand,  not 
from  the  kw-dcfying  saloon  sympathizer,  but  from  the  best  business  element ; 
from  the  best  moral  .sentiment  of  .such  communities;  from  the  churches  and 
from  the  pulpit.  Wliile  the  piTsent  prohibitive  principle,  which  is  so  satisfactory 
to  many  .counties  and  comniunities  of  our  state,  should  remain  in  force,  wisdom, 
justice  and  the  ititerests  of  temperance  and  morality  demand  that  a  modification 
of  this  law  should  be  made  applicable  to  those  communities  where  the  saloon 
exists,  to  the  end  of  reducing  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traflfic  to  the  minimum." 

The  General  Assembly  followed  the  governor's  recommendation,  sending  to 
him  the  "mulct  law,"  which  be  gladly  signed. 

In  a  special  message  of  March  2R.  1S94.  Governor  Jackson  reminded  legi.slators 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  still  living  one  who  for  more  than  two-fbirds  of  a  cen- 
tury had  been  a  citizen  of  Towa.  who  bad  ser\'ed  as  a  delegate  wlicu  Iowa  was 

1 — "Incidents  In  ii  PolltlcBl  rainp»i(rn."    Mi<ll»nd  Mnnthlj-,  February,  1894. 
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part  of  ^Miehigau,  who  had  given  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  their  names,  had  helped 
organize  Iowa  as  a  state  and  was  one  of  its  first  senators.^  He  suggested  that 
the  Twenty-h'fth  General  Assembly  invite  lion.  George  W.  Jones  to  visit  the 
capitol  on  the  occasion  of  his  ninetieth  birthday,  April  12,  1895.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  suggestion  was  acted  upon. 

The  biennial  message  of  Jauuary*14,  1896,  contains  a  notable  recommendation 
for  raising  additional  revenue  without  increasing  the  burden  of  taxation  on  any 
property  then  paying  its  due  proportion  of  public  expense.  The  governor  called 
attention  to  the  report  of  the  revenue  commission  created  by  the  last  general 
assembly.  He  saw  "no  good  reason  why  the  State  of  Iowa  should  not  increase 
its  revenues  by  taxing  franchises,  writs  and  express  companies,  and  by  levying 
upon  collateral  inheritance."  He  strongly  urged  a  permanent  endowment  for 
the  State  University  which  would  place  it  in  fair  competition  with  the  universi- 
ties of  other  states.  The  whole  system  of  education  to  which  the  state  was  com- 
mitted was  commended  to  the  consideration  of  legislators  as  worthy  of  more 
generous  treatment.  The  message  included  a  strong  plea  for  a  more  humanitarian 
prison  policy  especially  as  directed  toward  "first  offenders,"  also  for  a  board  of 
parole  and  pardons.  Speaking  from  his  own  harrowing  experiences  within  the 
two  years,  he  urged  that  the  executive  "should  be  relieved  of  these  matters  which 
are  absorbing  time  and  attention  that  should  be  given  to  affairs  of  more  general 
state  importance. ' ' 

Referring  to  the  mulct  law,  the  governor  gave  the  result  of  an  investigation 
into  its  practical  workings.  He  reported  a  net  reduction  of  1,768  in  the  num- 
ber of  government  licenses  during  the  year  following  July  4,  1894,  when  the  law 
went  into  effect.  The  yearly  revenue  derived  from  the  saloons  was  $972,000. 
This,  with  penalties  assessed  by  cities,  made  a  total  revenue  of  $1,156,317.  He 
urged  that  the  new  law  be  permitted  to  remain  upon  our  statute  books  and  that 
it  be  given  a  fair  and  impartial  trial. 

The  message  concluded  with  a  recommendation  which  the  next  general 
assembly  was  pleased  to  act  upon,  that  Iowa's  semi-centennial  year  be  com- 
meraorated  by  legislation  looking  toward  a  historical  museum  or  memorial  hall, 
"which  should  be  not  only  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  greatness  of  our  state, 
but  a  permanent  repository  for  the  annals  of  its  past  and  future." 

Ill 

August  10,  1894,  was  a  memorable  day  for  the  surviving  veterans  of  Iowa 
and  their  families  and  friends.  On  that  day  the  veterans  bore  from  the  old 
discarded  armory  on  the  river  bank  to  the  alcoves  prepared  for  them  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  capitol  the  battle-flags  borne  by  them  in  the  War  for  the  Union. 
The  streets  of  the  city  wei'e  thronged  with  spectators  as  the  procession  moved 
to  the  capitol.  At  the  head  of  the  procession  rode  the  venerable  Colonel  Shaw, 
soldier  of  two  wars  and  the  hero  of  many  a  battle-field.  The  flags  were  carried 
by  1.35  veterans  and  these  were  escorted  by  5,000  comrades.  No  captured  flags 
were  there,  for  the  fifty  odd  Confederate  flags  taken  in  battle  by  Iowa  troops 
had  all  been  magnanimously  returned.    The  day  set  apart  by  Governor  Jack.son 

2 — A  thoroiiph  and  extremely  interestinp  life  of  George  W.  .Tones,  by  John  Carl  Parish  (Shambauxh 
— Iowa  Biographical  Series),  was  published  by  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa  in  1912. 
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as  Battle-flag  Day  was  the  auniversaiy  of  "Wilson's  Creek,  the  th-st  liattle  in  which 
Iowa  troops  took  part.  Gen.  John  \V.  Xoble,  of  St.  Louis,  delivered  the  opeuiug 
address.  Maj.  S.  II.  M.  Byers  read  a  poem,  followed  by  an  address  by  Maj.. 
John  F.  Lacey  on  "The  Returning  of  the  Flags"  with  a  response  by  Governor 
Jackson.  The  addresses  were  eloquent  and  inspiring.  Iowa's  regimental  tlags 
were  placed  in  cases  hermetically  sealed  on  the  second  floor  under  the  dome  of 


the  cajiiloj,  wlioiicc  later,  they  were  deposited  in  the  several  alcoves  on  the  tirst 
floor,  where  every  Iowa  soldier  visiting  the  state  house  c;ai  readily  liiid  the  flag 
under  which  he  marched  and  fought. 

IV 


The  Twenty-fifth  General  Assembly  convened  on  the  Sth  of  .January,  lSf)4, 
with  Lieutenant-Governor  Dtmgan  in  the  chair  in  the  Senate,  and  Henry  Stone, 
of  Jlarsliall,  in  the  speaker's  ciiair  in  the  House.  It  was  a  Legislature  elected  to 
carry  out  the  pledge  of  the  republican  state  convention  limiting  the  sale  of 
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intoxicants  to  localities  whicli  should  vote  to  make  themselves  exceptions  to  the 
rule  of  prohibition,  iu  the  Senate  there  were  thirty-four  republicans  and  sixteen 
democrats;  iu  the  House,  seventy-eight  republicans  anel  twenty-two  democrats. 
Thus,  with  undivided  responsibility,  the  repul)liean  majority  set  about  their 
task.  The  result  of  many  anxious  hours  in  the  committee  room  and  vigorous 
debates  on  the  floor  was  an  act  which,  leaving  the  j^rohibitory  liquor  law  un- 
repealed, provided  that  the  penalties  for  violating  that  law  should  be  susiJended 
in  cities  of  over  5,0(JU  population  wherever  the  saloon-keepers  obtained  the  written 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  voters,  and  in  cities  of  less  than  5,000,  the  written 
consent  of  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  voters,  in  which  case  every  saloon  in  such 
cities  was  to  jjay  into  the  city  treasury  an  annual  tax  of  .$600. 

This  legislature,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Senator  Punk,  voted  the 
sum  of  $5,000  for  a  monument  near  the  scene  of  the  Spirit  Lake  Massacre  of  1857. 
Tlie  monument  commission  appointed  by  Governor  Jackson  was  composed  of  ex- 
Governor  Carpenter,  John  F.  Duncombe  and  R.  A.  Smith,  all  surviving  members 
of  the  expedition;  Ab])ie  Gardner  Sharp,  sole  survivor  of  the  massacre,  and 
Charles  Aldrich,  curator  of  the  State  Historical  Department.  The  monument 
was  dedicated  July  25,  1895,  Governor  Carpenter  making  the  principal  address 
on  that  occasion. 

Among  the  new  members  in  the  House  of  the  Twenty-fifth  General  Assembly 
were  H.  0.  "Weaver,  of  Wapello,  afterward  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Central  Committee,  and  later  United  States  district  attorney;  L.  C.  Blanchard, 
of  Mahaska,  a  war  veteran,  for  many  years  county,  circuit  and  district  judge, 
and  later  for  eight  years  senator,  author  of  the  famous  "Blanchard  law";  AV.  }i. 
Martin,  of  Adair,  who  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Suppression  of 
Intemperance,  helped  prepare  the  mulct  law,  who  in  the  next  general  assembly 
contributed  largely  to  the  passage  of  the  building  and  loan  regulation  law  and 
who  later  held  the  office  of  secretary  of  state ;  Howard  W.  Byers,  of  Shelby,  who 
became  speaker  of  the  succeeding  House  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Twenty-eighth  General  Assembly,  afterward  attorney-general  of  Iowa,  promi- 
nently named  in  connection  with  the  offices  of  representative,  senator  and  gover- 
nor, present  head  of  the  legal  department  of  the  Des  Moines  city  government ; 
Cassius  C.  Dowell,  of  Polk,  who  after  two  terms  in  the  House,  was  promoted  to 
the  Senate,  where  he  served  for  eight  years,  acting  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  member  of  other  important  committees,  present  congressman  from 
the  Seventh  District ;  Gilbert  N.  Ilaugen,  who  for  several  terms  has  served  the 
Fourth  Iowa  District  in  Congress;*  J.  H.  Funk,  of  Hardin,  an  ex-legislator  of 
Illinois,  prominent  in  the  Twenty-sixth  and  speaker  of  the  House  in  the  Twenty- 
seventh  General  Assembly;  E.  D.  Chassell,  of  Plymouth,  afterward  state  binder 
and  railroad  commissioner. 

In  the  House  also  appeared  James  II.  Trewin,  of  Allamakee,  who  soon  rose 
to  leadership.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Corporations  he  was 
prominent  in  the  enactment  of  the  mulct  law.  In  1896  he  entered  the  Senate 
from  the  Allamakee  district.  During  his  eight  years  in  the  Senate  he  was  prom- 
inent in  debates  of  importance  and  an  influential  factor  in  legislation.  As  chair- 
man of  a  joint  committee  having  charge  of  the  publication  of  the  Code  he  was 
the  most  influential  factor  in  the  production  of  the  Code  of  1897.  In  the  republi- 
can convention  of  1901  he  was  the  foremost  candidate  of  the  conservatives  for 
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governor.  On  the  Jowa  commission  of  the  Exposition  in  St.  Lovys,  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  education.  A  later  honor  which  came  to  him  was 
liis  appointment  on  tlie  new  State  Jioard  of  Education.  For  several  years  he  was 
president  of  the  board.  During  his  presidency  the  board  was  the  object  of  much 
criticism  because  of  its  course  relative  to  a  revision  of  curriculum,  also  as  to  the 
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presidency  of  the  State  I'liiversity,  anil  he  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  censure. 
He  resigned  from  the  board  at  tiie  close  of  the  year  1014.  In  in02  Senator 
Trewin  moved  to  Cedar  Rapids,  where  lie  now  has  an  extensive  law  practice. 

Of  the  new  senators  in  the  Twenty-fifth  General  Assembly  the  most  prominent 
in  the  after  political  history  of  the  state  was  \Yarren  Garst,  of  Carroll,  a  success- 
ful business  man  and  banker.  There  is  in  every  legislative  body  great  need  of 
men  of  the  Garst  type;  men  who  see  through  complicated  business  conditions  and 
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cannot  ea^ly  become  the  victims  of  surprises,  men  who  have  to  be  shown  how 
the  state  is  going  to  make  ends  meet  before  they  can  be  persuaded  to  appropriate 
funds,  men  who  see  things  as  a  whole  and  accurately  measure  the  relativity  of 
things.  It  was  not  long  before  Senator  Garst  's  clear  vision  of  what  is  and  what 
ought  to  be  led  to  his  appointment  as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. After  five  sessions  passed  in  the  Senate,  in  1906  he  was  nominated  and 
elected  lieutenant-governor,  and,  by  the  resignation  of  Governor  Cummins,  in 
1908,  he  became  governor.  In  1913,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Clarke  to 
the  position  created  by  the  Thirty-fifth  General  Assembly,  that  of  industrial 
commissioner.  After  several  years'  sei"vice  in  that  capacity  he  resigned  and 
retired  to  private  life. 

Among  other  new  senators  were  H.  L.  Waterman,  of  Wapello,  civil  engineer 
and  cnal  operator,  who  took  an  active  part ;  Julian  Phelps,  of  Cass,  who  after- 
ward served  as  a  United  States  consul  in  Krefeld,  Germany ;  J.  R.  Gorrell,  of 
Jasper,  a  surgeon  in  the  Civil  War,  a  republican  senator  for  four  years  and  a 
free-silver  senator  for  another  four  years;  John  E.  Rowcn  of  Hardin,  who  was 
afterward  consul  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  where  he  remainrd  until  his  recent 
death;  Emlin  G.  Penrose,  of  Tama,  who  served  for  eight  years  and  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Railroads ;  Thomas  A.  Cheshire,  of  Polk,  who  remained  in 
the  Senate  for  several  terms  most  of  the  time  at  the  head  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Among  the  younger  senators  in  the  Twentj'-fifth  General  Assembly  was 
C.  A.  Carpenter,  representing  Louisa  and  Muscatine,  a  young  lawyer  of  much 
promise  who,  after  serving  in  the  Senate  for  four  j^ears,  retired  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  West  Libertj',  putting  behind  him  the  allurements  of  politics. 
His  recent  death  was  a  shock  and  a  sorrow  to  many. 


Continuing  our  review  of  the  movement  for  the  suppression  of  saloonism 
in  Iowa  (in  part  traversing  ground  elsewhere  covered),  we  now  enter  upon  the 
second  phase  of  the  subject,  the  substitution  of  a  locally  repressive  policy  in 
place  of  state-wide  prohibition.  The  saloonkeepers  and  brewers  banded  together 
to  contest  the  validity  of  the  constitutional  amendment  of  1882.  The  test  the 
riuestion,  Kochler  &  Lange,  brewers  in  Davenport,  brought  suit  before  Judge 
Walter  I.  Hayes  for  the  collection  of  a  bill  against  John  Hill,  a  local  saloon- 
keeper. The  plaintiff  held  that  the  prohibitory  amendment  had  not  passed  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  General  Assemblies  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  constitution  and  was  therefore  invalid.  Judge  Hayes  sustained  this  conten- 
tion. The  ease  was  appealed,  and  was  ably  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  on  the  18th  day  of  January,  1883,  the  court  affirmed  the  decision  of  Judge 
Hayes,  Judge  Beck  alone  dissenting.  The  case  hinged  upon  a  technicality — a 
variation  in  the  wording  of  the  journals  of  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  of  the 
Eighteenth  General  Assembly,  the  court  holding  that  the  two  bodies  had  not 
adopted  the  same  resolution,  and  consequently  the  amendment  was  void. 

After  the  first  consternation,  the  prohibitionists  quickly  rallied.  They  held  a 
convention  in  Des  Moines,  three  weeks  after  the  blow  was  struck,  witli  James 
Wilson  in  the  chair.     The  convention  petitioned  Governor  Sherman  to  call  an 
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extra  sessiou  for  thu  dual  purpose  of  resubmitting  an  amendment  and  for  pro- 
viding statutory  relief  '"from  the  eofse  of  the  liquor  tratiic. "  A  vigorous  elfort 
was  made  to  secure  a  rehearing  of  the  case.  James  F.  Wilson,  John  F.  Duu- 
combe  and  C.  C.  Nourse  argued  for  and  John  C.  Bills  against  tlie  validity  of  the 
amendment.  The  eoui't  overruled  the  petition  for  a  reheai'ing.  The  friends  of 
the  amendment,  keenly  disappointed,  now  turend  for  relief  to  the  legis- 
lature. The  Twentieth  General  Assembly  responded  to  the  logic  of  the 
situation.  The  will  of  the  people  had  been  defeated.  It  should  be  made  effective. 
The  one  issue  on  which  its  members  had  been  chosen  was  prohibition  vei-sus 
license.  The  issue  had  been  made  more  nuirked  by  the  democratic  nomination 
of  Judge  Hayes  for  the  Supreme  l)eneli.  In  the  Ivcpublican  State  Convention,  in 
a  keynote  speech,  Kasson  was  applauded  vigorously  when  he  declared  that  "the 
republican  party  in  this  contest  would  not  tidce  sides  with  the  saloon."  Judge 
Day,  who  had  written  the  opinion  in  the  amendment  case,  was  defeated  in  conven- 
tion by  Joseph  R.  Reed.  The  Twentieth  General  Assembly,  elected  on  this  issue, 
proceeded  to  pass  a  stringent  prohibitory  law.  In  IS86,  the  Twenty-first  (leneral 
Assembly,  taking  cognizance  of  the  laxity  of  enforcement  in  localities  unfriendly 
to  the  law,  under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Clark,  passed  a  severely  restrictive 
measure  which,  lacking  state-enforcement,  failed  wliere  it  was  most  needed,  and 
stirred  up  bitter  hostility. 

During  tliis  period  of  agitation,  Talton  E.  Clark,  of  Page,  sat  in  the  Senate 
during  four  successive  general  assemblies,  the  nineteenth,  twentieth,  twenty-first 
and  twenty-second,  and  for  six  years  was  chairman  of  the  Connnittce  on  the 
Suppression  of  Intemperance.  Tall,  slender  almost  to  the  point  of  emaciation, 
with  a  small  head  and  a  retreating  forehead,  conveying  little  impression  of  his 
intellectual  and  moral  force,  he  was  preeminent  in  that  body  as  an  orator  and  in 
committee.  To  remedy  non-enforcement  Senator  Clark  urged  more  legislation, 
and  the  result  was  the  Clark  law  of  1886. 

For  awhile  there  was  eonsternafion  in  the  ranks  of  the  brewers  and  saloonists; 
but  (in  the  election  of  Governor  Boies  on  a  license  ticket,  in  1889,  they  rallied, 
and  when  tlie  governor's  free  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  in  a  measure 
neutralized  the  Clark  law  the  prohibitionists  lost  heart,  and  the  state  confronted 
a  condition  from  which  apparently  there  was  b>it  one  escape. 

The  story  of  the  historic  repulilican  convention  of  180.'?  has  been  told  else- 
where. Suffice  to  say  here  that,  following  the  eloquent  speech  of  Tlarlaii  on  taking 
the  chair,  the  convention,  amid  great  enthusiasm,  resolved  that  jirohibition  was 
not  a  t<'st  of  republicanism;  that  the  general  assembly  had  given  the  state  a 
prohibitory  law  as  strong  as  any  that  had  ever  been  enacted  ;  that  its  retention, 
modification  or  repeal  must  be  dctc-rmined  by  the  general  assembly  and  so  the 
whole  sub.iect  was  relegated  to  the  general  assembly,  with  a  reeominendaf  ion 
that  it  take  such  action  as  might  he  deemed  .pist  and  best  in  the  matter,  "main- 
taining the  present  law  in  those  jiortions  of  the  state  where  it  is  now  or  can  be 
made  efficient  and  giving  t<i  ritlicr  localities  such  methods  of  controlling  iind 
regulating  the  lifpior  trnfTic  jis  will  best  serve  th(>  c.uisit  of  tcin]ini','inci>  luid 
morality." 

The  democrats  in  convention  favored  local  option.  'l"bi'  jmpulists,  succes.sors 
of  the  now  defunct  gi'cenbnck  party.  dcrlnrf><l  the  twn  uM  |i,ii'tii's  wi'vo  Mitciiipting 
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to  outbid  each  other  for  the  support  of  the  saloon,  and  demanded  that  the  pro- 
hibitory law  remain  "until  sueh  time  as  it  can  be  replaced  by  what  is  known  as 
a  state  and  national  control." 

As  we  have  seen,  the  changed  attitude  of  the  repultlicans  restored  the  party  to 
ascendancy  in  the  state  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  passage  of  the  mulct  law. 
Thus  ended  the  second  phase  of  the  saloon  question  in  Iowa. 


CHAPTER  IX 

GOVERNOR  DRAKE'S  SIXOLE   TEU.M 

ITS  TREND  AM)  THE  MOHK  I'RO.MIN'ENT  MEN   OF  THE  TKlilUl) 

1896—1898 


Concerning  a  recently  named  candidate  for  governor  of  the  old  commonwealth, 
a  Massachusetts  journal  remarked:  "He  is  a  better  man  tlian  Massachusetts 
needs."  Was  there  ever  a  better  governor  than  was  needed  /  If  such  an  anomaly 
be  really  thinkable,  it  might  l)c'  feared  that  such  a  one  would  prove  to  be  all  too 
angelic  for  the  rough  contact  with  opposing  forces  to  which  a  governor  is  unavoid- 
ably subjected.  The  people  of  a  great  state,  with  its  varied  interests  and  its 
varying  trends  of  thought  and  purposes,  may  well  be  satisfied  with  a  governor 
who  is  simply  good  enough — one  who  is  honest,  hoiioralile.  capable,  generous, 
just  and  progressive  and  at  the  same  time  is  regardful  of  time-honored  customs 
and  time-tried  precedents. 

A  swirl  of  enthusiasm  in  the  republican  state  convention  of  1895  nominated 
Francis  "SI.  Drake,  tlie  soldier  and  man  of  afVairs,  for  goveiMior  of  tlie  state. 
General  Drake  proved  a  popular  candidate,  for  he  was  elected  by  nearly  60,000 
plurality. 

Much  of  Driikc's  niciihi]  disciiilinc  was  olitaiiied  in  caiiii)  Mini  on  tlic  march, 
in  business  and  in  l)uilding  railroads.  The  state  papers  of  Governor  Drake  are 
such  as  one  might  expect  from  a  practical  statesman,  thoroughly  trained  in  public 
afTairs.  The  reader  will  also  find  in  Governor  Drake's  otiii'ial  utterances  a  solilicrly 
directness,  witli  lierc  and  there  a  frankly  personal  note  not  found  in  carefully 
elaborated  stiito  i>ii!)ers. 

II 

The  Twenty-sixth  General  As.sembly  convened  .Tainiary  1:1,  ISOfi.  with  ^latt 
Parrott,  lieutenant-governor,  in  the  chair  in  tlie  Senate,  and  H.  W,  Byers  in  the 
speaker's  chair.  The  Senate  republicans  numbered  fort.v-three,  the  democrats 
seven;  in  the  House  there  w<^re  seventy-nine  republicans  and  twenty-one  demo- 
crats. 

In  his  iniiugural  address  Governor  Drake  let  the  public  into  the  secret  tliat 
the  honor  of  the  jiosition  to  which  he  Imd  bi'Cii  called  was  in  his  judgment  "not 
ill  the  mere  holding  of  tlie  oflice.  Init  in  the  faithful,  un.selfl.sh,  honest  and  efficient 
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discharge  of  its  duties  and  iu  tlie  service  of  the  whole  people."  To  that  end  he 
asked  legislators  and  the  people  to  aid  him  iu  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  that 
he  might  meet  his  responsibilities  "with  wisdom,  with  love  for  humauity,  aud 
with  reverence  for  Almighty  God."  He  urged  a  suitable  couimemoration  of 
Iowa's  semi-centennial;  the  erection  of  a  soldiers'  monument,  a  memorial  hall, 
or  memorial,  historical  and  art  building;  an  increase  in  Iowa's  normal  school 
facilities;  the  increased  efficiency  of  our  National  Guard;  the  improvement  of 
Iowa's  roadways;  the  importance  of  waterways,  and,  to  that  end,  the  utilization 
of  our  rivers  and  lakes  for  cheap  transportation ;  the  raising  of  ' '  the  age  of  con- 
sent" to  eighteen  years,  etc. 

Tuiming  to  national  questions,  he  saw  every  reason  why  Iowa,  "as  one  of 
the  great  states  of  which  the  nation  is  composed,"  should  make  her  voice  heard 
on  all  mattere  affecting  national  interests.  He  laid  especial  stress  upon  the 
desirability  of  maintaining  the  elevated  standard  of  American  labor,  and  by 
education  the  possibility  of  raising  that  standard  still  higher.  He  cautioned  the 
American  laborer  against  lowering  the  standard  of  manhood  by  "'seeking  or  even 
accepting  the  self-constituted  guardianship  of  the  demagogue,  who  would  design- 
edly fetter  his  hands  or  despoil  him  of  his  individual  judgment;  the  result  of 
which  is  to  create  disaffection  and  prejudice,  promote  strife,  and  disturb  the 
mutual  and  honorable  relations  which  ought  to  exist  between  labor  and  capital. 
To  that  end  he  urged  that  the  greatest  protection  be  accorded  to  labor,  and  the 
strengthening  of  our  immigration  laws,  "so  that  the  pauper,  anarchist,  socialist 
and  criminal  shall  be  excluded  from  becoming  competitors  of  labor  and  disturbers 
of  the  nation's  peace  and  harmony." 

Governor  Drake  was  glad  to  know  that  patriotic  people  of  all  political  parties 
cordially  approved  of  the  stand  taken  by  President  Cleveland  in  favor  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  related  to  the  disputed  boundary  line 
between  British  Guiana  and  Venezuela,  and  expressed  his  gratification  in  that 
a  republican  Congress  had  promptly  come  to  the  support  of  the  President.  He 
waxed  eloquent  over  what  he  termed  the  American  policy  as  maintained  by  the 
President.  "We  do  not  claim  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  international  law," 
said  he,  "but  we  do  claim  that  it  has  long  been  declared  a  fundamental  doctrine 
of  the  American  people,  intended  to  be  maintained,  and  we  do  not  believe  it  is  a 
subject  for  arbitration  in  which  the  representative  of  any  European  power  is 
competent  to  participate."  The  spirit  of  1861  was  by  this  time  aroused  in  the 
soldier-governor  and,  after  declaring  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  asserted  "to 
prevent  European  powers  having  foothold  on  this  continent,  to"  enlarge  their 
possessions,  or  to  commit  any  act  of  aggi'andizement  that  may  be  construed  as  a 
menace  to  American  interests  and  the  determined  rights  of  the  American  people, 
whether  European  governments  consent  or  not  to  such  determination,"  he  added : 
"The  time  has  come  when  this  question  must  he  settled  and  the  principle  con- 
tended for  acknowledged.  We  hope  this  will  be  done  peacefully,  but  if  under 
the  providence  of  Almighty  God  and  in  the  interest  of  liberty  and  justice,  it 
cannot  so  be  done,  Iowa  is  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  determination  of  the  nation 
for  the  defense  of  its  integrity  and  the  maintenance  of  this  vital  principle,  if 
necessary,  by  force  of  arms." 

With  the  saloon  question  settled  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  the  majority, 
the  legislators  were  enabled  to  give  their  attention  to  other  matters.    Among  the 
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acts  passed  were :  A  collateral  inheritance  tax  bill ;  a  tax  on  express  companies, 
and  an  act  declaring  such  companies  common  carriers  and  placing  them  under 
the  control  of  the  railway  connnissioii ;  an  act  for  the  regulation  and  control  of 
loan  and  savings  associations;  a  prohihitiou  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
cigarettes — a  prohibition  which  has  thus  far  proved  ineffective. 

The  governor's  retiring  message,  dated  Jauuarj-  11,  1898,  is  direct,  pointed, 
free  from  rhetoric,  thorougiily  covering  the  general  and  financial  condition  of  the 
several  state  institutions  and  a  variety  of  questions  arising  under  his  adminis- 
tration. In  this  message  the  governor  evinced  his  business  conservatism  by  ex- 
pressing himself  as  unconvinced  that  the  state,  or  the  state's  institutions,  would 
be  benefited  by  the  proposed  single  board  to  have  charge  of  all  the  state  institu- 
tions. Though  a  board  of  control  was  afterward  created,  yet  the  legislature  gave 
heed  to  this  serious  objection  raised  by  the  governor:  "The  incougi-uity  of 
having  the  state  university,  the  penitentiaries,  the  agricultural  college  and  the 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  the  normal  school  and  the  institution  for  feeble-minded 
children,  all  under  the  control  of  one  and  the  same  board  would,  in  my  judg- 
ment, more  than  offset  any  benefit,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  that  would  be  derived 
from  the  proposed  consolidation." 

In  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  proposed  reform,  he  recommended  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  state  boards,  and  the  grouping  of  kindred  institutions  under 
single  boards. 

There  is  an  autobiographical  touch  to  the  concluding  page  of  the  message. 
Referring  to  his  previously  expressed  desire  that  legislation  should  be  for  the 
greatest  good  of  not  alone  the  greatest  number,  but  of  all,  he  added:  "Those 
interests  are  all  very  dear  to  me.  Here  has  been  my  only  home  from  early  child- 
hood, since  before  the  time  that  there  was  an  'Iowa'  on  the  map.  I  have  seen  all 
its  growth  and  ])artieipated  in  it;  its  handful  of  people  grow  into  millions;  its 
vast  .stretch  of  bleak  and  forbidding  prairie  made  the  most  productive  fields  on 
earth  :  and  the  embryo  commonwealth  become  the  tenth  state  in  the  Fnion  in  point 
of  population,  foremost  in  agricultural  ])roductions,  and  in  the  van  of  educational 
effort.  Here.  too.  when  I  lay  aside  the  burden  of  earth  life,  I  intend  my  mortal 
remains  shall  rest." 

The  semi-centennial  celebration  of  Iowa's  birth  as  a  state,  held  in  1896,  at 
Burlington,  the  capital  of  Iowa  Territory,  set  apart  October  1  as  Governor's 
Da.v.  and  the  principal  speaker  of  the  day  was  Governor  Drake.  PreiMninently 
a  man  of  deeds,  the  governor  delivered  an  address  which  remains  one  of  the  most 
significant  of  the  many  addre-sses  delivered  during  that  memorable  week.  After 
outlining  the  general  progress  of  the  world  and  of  o\ir  own  country  in  jiarticular, 
the  governor  turned  the  thoughts  of  his  hearers  upon  the  histoi-y  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  including  what  is  now  the  State  of  Iowa.  The  gradual  creation  of  terri- 
tories and  states  out  of  this  vast  domain  was  traced  down  to  October,  184(5.  when 
Iowa  became  a  state.  In  fitting  terms  he  alluded  to  his  jiride  in  Iowa,  in  its  prog- 
ress, its  achievements  and  its  citizenship.  He  was  also  "proud  of  that  Wisconsin 
of  which  wc  were  once  a  part,  of  that  ATichigan  wliich  gave  us  lu-r  first  courts  of 
justice;  of  that  ^lissouri  through  wliich  we  saved  our  heritage  in  the  common 
law  when  our  own  Icgi.slature  luid  tlin.uii  it  :iw,iy:  df  tli.it  Imliana  which  gave 
us  our  first  legal  enactments." 

lie  was  also  "very  |)roud  of  the  commonwealths  which  spr.ing  fniin  the  Tcrri- 
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tory  of  Iowa, " '  and  congratulated  ' '  those  which  were  territorially  connected  with 
us  under  the  name  of  ilissouri,  and  at  an  earlier  day  under  that  of  Louisiana," 
on  the  prosperity  which  had  come  to  theiu  all.  And,  too,  he  felt  he  had  reason  to 
be  proud  of  Iowa 's  union  with  the  states  beyond  the  Mississippi,  which  since  1846, 
had  come  into  the  Union,  "vindicating  their  own  right  to  belong  to  a  nation 
of  brave  men  and  noble  women  by  their  wisdom  in  council  and  their  bravery 
on  many  a  battle-field." 

In  a  brief  informal  address  delivered  at  a  Comraandery  meeting  held  on 
Lincoln's  birthday,  February  12,  1897,  Governor  Drake  gave  an  interesting 
reminiscence  of  President  Lincoln.  He  ' '  had  heard  much  of  Mr.  Lincoln 's  home- 
liness,"  but  "was  met  by  him  with  such  a  kindly  expression  of  countenance"  that 
he  "never  once  thought  of  any  such  alleged  defect  in  the  man's  appearance." 
He  felt  then  that  power  was  about  to  be  intrusted  to  one  who  would  wield 
it  wisely  and  well.  There  was  no  appearance  of  self-assertion,  but  the  man  was 
evidently  self-contained.  Throughout  the  conflict  in  which  the  nation  was  soon 
thereafter  involved,  he  "felt  the  greater  confidence  that  the  right  would  prevail" 
when  he  recalled  that  interview  and  his  impression  of  the  man.  Without  attempt- 
ing oratory,  tlie  governor  gave  a  study  of  the  man  which  will  bear  close  analysis. 
Let  a  single  quotation  suffice : 

"Lincoln  had  one  characteristic  which  alone  would,  in  my  judgment,  have 
stamped  him  great.  This  was  his  extraordinary  ability  to  enlarge  himself  to  tlie 
capacity  of  any  position  he  might  be  called  upon  to  fill.  He  had  had  ten  years 
of  legislative  experience,  but  none  in  an  executive  position,  when  he  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  first  office  in  the  world,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
proper  discharge  of  these  duties  demanded  greater  executive  ability  than  at  any 
other  in  the  eounti-y's  history.  We  have  had  other  presidents  who  went  into 
office  with  limited  experience  in  the  character  of  duties  pertaining  to  the  chief 
magistracy ;  and,  again,  we  have  had  those  w^ho  went  into  that  office  with  large 
experience  in  such  duties.  Yet  many  of  both  kinds  have  been  lamentable  failures, 
among  the  most  noted  of  them  being  ]\Ir.  Lincoln's  immediate  predecessor.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  country 's  greatest  presidents. ' '  ^ 

The  unexpected  refusal  of  a  second  term  by  Governor  Drake  was  not  fully 
understood  at  the  time;  but  the  governor's  physician  had  advised  him  that  the 
campaign  and  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  another  term  would  prove  fatal  to  him. 
A  wound  he  received  in  the  war  had  never  wholly  healed  and,  with  his  advancing 
years,  the  effect  was  debilitating — finally  resulting  in  his  death. 

Ill 

In  the  foreground  of  the  Drake  administration  was  the  Twenty-sixth  General 
Assembly,  in  which  were  many  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  state.  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Parrott  presided  over  the  Senate,  with  A.  B.  Funk  president  pro  tem.  Ways 
and  Means  was  headed  by  Funk ;  Judiciary  by  L.  A.  Ellis ;  Appropriations  by 
H.  L.  Waterman;  Railways  by  E.  G.  Penrose:  Cities  and  Towns  by  T.  A. 
Cheshire;  Agriculture  by  D.  J.  Palmer;  Insurance  by  Warren  Garst;  Schools 
by  J.  H.  Trewin ;  Mines  and  Mining  by  B.  F.  Carroll ;  Highways  by  W.  F.  Har- 

1  —  "W^ar  Sketches  and  Tncidents  as  Related  by  the  Companiona  of  the  Iowa  Oominandery.  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,"    1808. 
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riiuaii ;  Corporations  by  Thomas  D.  Healj-.  A  strong  committee  on  revision  of 
the  code  was  also  named,  on  which  were  Senators  Carpenter,  Trewin,  Pusey, 
Craig,  Carney,  Berry,  Jimkin,  Funk,  Waterman,  Raiick  and  othei-s. 

The  House  was  organized  with  H.  \Y.  Byei-s,  then  of  Harlan,  now  of  Des 
Moines,  its  speaker.  The  chairmen  named  for  the  more  important  committees 
were:  Ways  and  Means,  J.  II.  Funk,  of  Hardin;  Judiciary,  W.  W.  Cornwall,  of 
Clay;  Appropriations,  A.  L.  Wood,  of  Madison;  Railroads,  J.  W.  Lauder,  of 
Union;  ]\lunieipal  Corporations,  C.  C.  Dowell,  of  Polk;  Private  Corporations,  G. 
N.  Haugen,  of  Wortli ;  Public  Health,  D.  H.  Bowen,  of  Allamakee,  afterward 
speaker ;  Normal  Schools,  W.  G.  Ray,  of  Poweshiek ;  Retrenchment  and  Reform, 
E.  C.  Spaulding,  of  Floyd ;  Revision  of  the  Code,  M.  L.  Temple,  of  Clark,  with 
Allen,  Cornwall  McAi-tliur,  Morrison,  Dowell,  Funk  of  Hardin,  Weaver,  Laven- 
der and  others  associated  with  him  on  the  committee. 

The  Twenty-sixth  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  making  it  easier  for  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  districts  accepting  it  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  our  free 
school  system.  On  petition  of  one-third  or  more  of  the  legal  voters  of  a  district, 
the  trustees  were  authorized  to  buy  textbooks,  making  new  or  revising  old  con- 
tracts every  five  years.  Within  a  few  years  thereafter  more  tiiaii  half  the  counties 
in  the  state  had  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  law.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  education,  to  be  followed  by  other  legislation 
insuring  the  state  an  enlightened  citizenshij). 

To  the  Twenty-sixth  came  a  number  of  men  later  prominently  identified  with 
fowa.  In  the  Senate  were  B.  F.  Carroll,  of  Davis,  afterward  auditor  of  state 
and  governor;  J.  M.  Junkin,  of  Montgomery,  who  alter  eight  years  service,  much 
of  the  time  as  chairman  of  Judiciary,  retired  to  resume  his  position  as  leader  of 
the  bar  in  southwestern  Iowa,  and  who.se  recent  sudden  deatli  was  regarded  as 
a  general  loss;  W.  II.  Berry,  of  Warren,  whose  leadcrshi])  tlien  has  several  times 
since  .suggested  him  as  a  candidate  for  Congress,  but  wlio  is  apparently  content 
with  the  practice  of  the  law,  having  recently  retired  from  .service  on  the  Board 
of  Pardons;  A.  C.  Ilotehkiss,  of  Dallas,  one  of  the  most  influential  country  editor.s 
in  the  state;  Julien  Phelps,  of  Cass,  afterward  U.  S.  consul  at  Krefeld;  G.  S.  Gil- 
bertson,  afterward  treasurer  of  state,  and  for  a  long  time  treasurer  of  tlie  State 
Agricultural  Society. 

In  tile  House  in  1896  sat  for  the  fir.st  time  G.  H.  Van  Houten,  of  Taylor,  who 
had  i)reviou.s]y  been  defeated  for  lieutenant-governor  on  the  ticket  with  Ilutchi- 
•son  in  1889;  M.  L.  Temple,  of  Clark,  author  of  the  famous  Temple  aiiieniliiient, 
a  democrat  until  1882  when  he  .joined  the  republican  party  because  of  its  attitude 
on  prohibition.  He  was  defeated  for  reelection,  but  in  189!)  was  returned  to  the 
House.  He  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  speaker;  but.  to  harmonize  the  sup- 
porters of  Senator  Gear,  witlulrew;  was  a  meiiilier  of  iniporlant  committees, 
and  a  leader  in  debate.  In  IJtlM  he  was  api)ointed  I'nited  States  district  attorney 
for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa.  There,  too,  were  W.  C.  McArthur,  of  Des- 
Moine.s  County,  afterward  .senator,  and  present  clerk  of  the  United  States  district 
court  and  Thomas  Lambert,  of  Jackson,  who  after  two  terms  in  the  TToiise  was 
raised  to  the  Semite  where  he  exercised  large  influence,  iiotwithstimding  his  party 
was  in  a  minority.  One  of  the  staunch  friends  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
he  was  later  appointed  one  of  the  three  committeemen  on  finance  for  the  board. 
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In  1896,  Iowa  had  the  qualified  satisfaction  of  presenting  two  candidates  for 
the  presidential  nomination,  William  B.  Allison,  in  the  republican  convention, 
and  Horace  Boies  in  the  democratic. 

That  Iowa  was  again  in  the  republican  column  in  1896  is  seen  by  McKinley's 
plurality  of  65,552  over  Bryan.  His  majority  of  all  the  votes  east  was  over 
57,000.     The  repulilieans  carried  all  the  eleven  congressional  districts  of  Iowa. 


GILBERT  S.  GILBERTSON 

The  campaign  leading  down  to  this  result  was  a  memorable  one  in  that  many 
thousand  Iowa  republicans  for  the  first  time  since  the  Civil  AVar,  were  thoroughly 
aroused  by  a  sense  of  danger.  They  saw  in  the  free-silver  platform  of  the 
democracy  a  menace  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country.  The  campaign  was 
unique,  also,  in  that  several  thousand  gold  democrats  bolted  Bryan,  some  casting 
their  votes  for  Palmer,  "National  Democrat,"  and  others  voting  directly  for 
McKinley. 

The  General  Assembly  appropriated  funds  for  the  purchase  of  a  silver-plate 
service  for  the  battleship  "Iowa"  which,  under  the  command  of  "Fighting  Bob 
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Evans"  performed  a  proiniuent  part  in  the  naval  battle  off  Santiago — in  1898. 
The  ship  was  christened  by  Mary  Lord  Drake,  daughter  of  the  governor,  and  was 
launched  in  i'hihuleiphia,  ilareh  28,  ISlitJ. 

The  response  of  Iowa  to  the  appeal  of  starving  India  was  a  liberal  contribution 
turned  over  by  a  commission  named  by  Governor  Drake,  consisting  of  Iloyt  Sher- 
man, E.  II.  Conger,  G.  L.  Godfrey,  AV.  L.  Carpenter  and  J.  D.  -McGarraugh. 

Among  the  more  important  laws  passed  in  1896  was  an  act  to  provide  for  the 
annotation  of  the  code  and  the  publication  and  distribution  of  the  same,  also 
an  act  enabling  cities  of  the  first  class  to  buy  or  construct  waterworks  and  to 
numage  same;  an  act  granting  additional  powers  to  certain  cities  of  the  first 
cla.ss  in  reference  to  the  improvement  of  streets  and  alleys;  insurance  laws  for 
the  better  protection  of  the  insured;  an  act  imposing  a  collateral  inheritance  tax; 
several  acts  further  regulating  railroads;  an  act  enabling  school  boards  to  provide 
free  textbooks;  an  act  providing  for  an  extension  of  the  uses  of  tlie  state  library; 
laws  promoting  Ihe  extension  of  the  library  movement  in  Iowa;  and  an  act 
authorizing  the  Executive  Council  to  purchase  or  condemn  a  site  for  a  memorial, 
historical  and  art  building  and  to  procure  jilaus  therefor. 

This  Twenty-sixth  General  Assembly  had  created  a  commission  to  revise  and 
codify  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  the  following  well-known  lawyers  were  appointed 
on  that  commission :  Emlin  JlcClain.  then  dean  of  the  University  Law  School 
and  afterward  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  John  Y.  Stone,  a  former  legisla- 
tor, ex-spealcer  of  the  House,  and  ex-attorney-general ;  Charles  Baker,  of  Des 
Jloines;  II.  S.  Winslow,  of  Jasper,  and  Horatio  F.  Dale,  of  Polk. 

The  general  assembly,  finding  it  iiM])ossil)le  to  conclude  a  consideration  of 
the  commission's  report,  urged  Governor  Drake  to  call  an  extra  session  for  that 
purpose.  The  extra  session  convened  January  19,  1897,  and,  after  making  many 
changes,  ad.journed  in  May,  to  give  time  to  publisli  the  code  as  revised.  On  tlie 
first  of  July  following,  it  reassembled  and  enacted  the  legislation  necessary  to  i)ut 
the  Code  of  1897  into  effect.  E.  C.  Eber.sole  was  chosen  editor  and  Senators  J. 
II.  Trewin  and  Lyman  A.  Ellis,  and  Representatives  Parley  Finch,  "\V.  W.  Corn- 
wall and  J.  T.  P.  Power,  a  supervising  committee.  Emlin  IMcClain  was  employed 
by  the  committee  to  annotate  the  code. 

This  general  assemlily  was  fii-st  of  the  Trans-Mississi])|ii  states  to  appropriate 
money  for  an  exhibit  at  the  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  at  Omaha  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of  that  year.  Commissioners  were  appointed  from  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts, and  S.  H.  Mallory,  of  Chariton,  was  chosen  president;  Allan  Dawson,  of 
Des  Moines,  vice  president;  F.  N.  Chase,  of  Cedar  i'nils.  secretary;  and  G.  W. 
McCord,  of  Logan,  treasurer. 

IITSTnl.'ICAI.  I'.IoCl.'A  I'll  IKS   -.\.\V 
FRANCIS  MARION  DRAKE 

PIONEER — SOLDIER — FINANCIER — PHILANTHROPIST QOVERNOR  OF  IOWA 

l8:to— ion."! 


Tlir  o.nrly  enropr  of  Frnnois  Mnrion  Drako,  pri>Ronto(l  in  oiiHinc,  is  ns  follows:     'Rom  in 
Rn.slivillc,  IllinoiH,  Dcccmlicr  :!0,  18.10;  scvi'ii  yoars  later,  liis  iiarcntii,  Joliii  A.  and  Harriet  J. 
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(O'Neal)  Drake,  migrated  to  Fort  Madison,  Iowa — then  in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin.  The 
boy  received  his  early  education  in  Fort  Madison.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  his 
parents  removed  to  Davis  County,  Iowa,  founding  there  the  village  of  Drakeville.  For  a  brief 
period  he  clerked  in  his  father's  store.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  he 
joined  a  party  of  sixteen  adventurous  young  men  who  crossed  the  plains  with  ox-teams.  On  the 
way,  the  party,  headed  by  Drake,  encountered  a  band  of  Pawnee  Indians,  and  after  a  severe 
engagement  succeeded  in  putting  the  enemy  to  flight.  In  1852,  he  returned  by  way  of  Panama, 
and  while  delayed  on  the  isthmus  was  a  victim  of  malarial  fever.  Again  in  1854  he  made  the 
long  overland  journey  to  Sacramento,  this  time  with  a  drove  of  cattle.  Keturuing  by  water, 
the  steamer  in  which  he  took  passage  was  wrecked  and  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 
On  Christmas  eve,  1855,  the  young  man  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mary  Jane  Lord,  who 
died  June  2.'>,  1883.  After  his  marriage  the  rover  settled  down  to  mercantile  pursuits,  first  in 
Drakeville  and  later  in  Uniouville,  Iowa. 


GOV.  FRAKCIS  MARION  DRAKE 

To  the  young  merchant  President  Lincoln  's  call  for  troops  was  a  veritable  call  to  duty. 
The  Thirty-sixth  Iowa  Regiment  of  Volunteer  Infantry  was  mustered  in,  October  4,  1862. 
Charles  W.  Kittredge  was  appointed  colonel,  and  Francis  M.  Drake,  lieutenant-colonel.  Its 
rendezvous  was  Camp  Lincoln,  near  Keokuk.  In  November,  1862,  it  was  assigned  to  Benton 
barracks,  St.  Louis,  thence  to  Columbus,  Ky.,  thence  to  Fort  Pickering,  near  Memphis,  thence 
to  Helena,  Ark.  In  the  following  February,  the  regiment  joined  the  Yazoo  Pass  expedition, 
the  left  wing  under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Drake.  At  Fort  Pemberton,  the  regiment 
was  for  two  hours  under  fire  and  bore  the  ordeal  with  the  bravery  of  veterans.  Back  to 
Helena,  the  troopscelebrated  the  4th  of  July,  1863,  in  line  of  battle,  the  engagement  lasting 
from  daylight  until  noon.  In  August  the  regiment  joined  the  expedition  against  Little  Rock. 
Here  the  command  of  the  regiment  devolved  upon  Colonel  Drake. 

Tlie  operations  of  the  regiment  in  1864  were  reported  by  Colonel  Drake,  and  the  Roster 
of  Iowa  Soldiers  states  that  "there  is  no  more  com])lete  and  comprehensive  history  of  the 
operations  of  any  one  of  the  Iowa  regiments  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  series  of 
reports  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Drake,  while  he  wa.s  in  command  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Iowa  and 
of  the  brigade  to  which  he  was  attached."    His  report  of  February  28,  1865,  describes  all  the 
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important  operations  in  which  his  regiment  took  part  ^n  1864.  His  regiment  was  assigned  to 
the  disastrous  Camden  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  General  Banks  on  his 
ill-fated  Red  River  expedition.  The  Thirty-sixth  participated  in  five  engagements,  "acquitting 
itself  with  honor  in  every  battle,  and  at  Elkin 's  Ford  and  Mark's  Mills  with  glory."  At 
Elkiu's  Ford  Colonel  Drake  commanded  a  detachment  of  the  Second  Brigade  which  met 
General  Marmaduke  's  division,  ;i,000  strong,  and  covered  the  front  during  the  entire  engage- 
ment, and  until  the  enemy  was  repulsed  with  fearful  slaughter.  Colonel  McLean,  in  command 
of  the  brigade,  in  his  report  said:  "Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Drake  for  the  very  distinguished  gallantry  and  determined  courage  he  exliibited  during  all 
this  contest."  While  the  troops  were  on  one-fourth  rations  and  menaced  by  a  large  rebel 
force,  Colonel  Drake  led  his  regiment  and  a  scpiadron  of  cavalry,  with  forty  wagons  of  corn, 
to  Britton's  Mills;  took  possession  of  the  mills  and  began  grinding  the  corn.  With  General 
Shelby  only  four  miles  away  the  colonel  was  ordered  to  return  to  Camden.  By  daylight  next 
morning,  his  regiment  returned,  but  with  the  corn  and  the  corn-shellers! 

The  failure  of  the  Banks  expedition  placed  Steele's  army  in  great  jeopardy.  In  command 
of  the  entire  Second  Brigade,  with  nearly  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  a  train  of  wagons, 
Colonel  Drake  moved  on  to  Pine  Bluffs,  to  forage  for  sujiplies.  On  the  march  he  encountered 
Shelby's  brigade  and  drove  it  in  confusion  from  the  field.  While  crossing  More  swamp,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  large  force  under  General  Fagau,  and  a  terrible  battle  ensued,  near  Mark's 
Mills,  the  rebels  outnumbering  him  six  to  one.  In  his  report  Colonel  Drake  says:  "We 
were  not  whijiped,  but  finally  overpowered  and  captured,  myself  being  severely  wounded, 
and  a  large  projiortion  of  my  command  either  killed  or  wounded."  His  regiment  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  nearly  two  hundred  men,  and  the  survivors  were  imprisoned  at  Tyler, 
Texas.  Further  on  Colonel  Drake  reports:  "I  rejoined  the  regiment  on  the  1st  day  of 
October,  and  was  exchanged  on  October  6th,  but,  not  having  then  sufficiently  recovered  from 
my  wounds  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  crutches,  was  assigned  to  court-martial  duty,  from 
which  duty  I  have  just  been  relieved."  In  a  report  to  Adjutant  General  Baker,  dated 
Centerville,  Iowa,  July  5,  1865,  Colonel  Drake  makes  this  significant  explanation  for  the 
omission  of  details  in  his  report  of  the  battle  of  Mark's  Mills:  "At  the  date  of  my  report 
....  I  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  sujiposcd  to  be  mortally  wounded. 
I  was  suffering  very  much  from  my  wounds,  when  I  dictated  the  report,  and  omitted  detailed 
])articulars."  Colonel  Drake's  regiment  was  mustered  out  at  Dcvall's  Bluff,  Arkansas, 
August  24,  1865.  It  was  then  conveyed  by  steamer  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  where  on  the  2d  of 
September,  it  was  disbanded.  The  colonel  was  brevetted  brigadier-general,  February  22,  1865, 
"in  recognition  of  his  ability  and  the  gallantry  of  his  conduct  in  battle." 

General  Drake's  brigade  was  mustered  out  of  service  nearly  four  months  after  the  close 
of  the  war.  An  interesting  memento  of  the  general  is  the  farewell  order  issued  by  him  on 
the  21st  of  August,  1865.  This  order  remained  filed  away  in  the  adjutant  general's  office 
for  thirty-one  j'cars,  and  was  then  placed  with  other  mementos  of  Iowa's  governors  in  the 
Historical  Department  of  Iowa.  The  characteristic  onler  reveals  the  feeling  of  comradeship 
which  existed  between  the  general  and  his  men.  He  was  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  they 
had  borne  their  part  as  good  soldiers,  and  had  always  been  ready  to  do  their  duty  with 
cheerfulness.  "By  prompt  obedience,  hearty  cooperation,  valor,  and  patient  endurance  of 
hardships  and  privation,"  they  had  won  a  place  in  his  memory  to  be  treasured  forever. 

II 

On  retiring  from  the  service.  General  Drake  engaged  in  railroad  building  and  in  tho 
banking  business,  and,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  practiced  law  in  Centerville.  In 
1876,  the  Centerville  National  Bank  was  incorporated  with  the  general  as  its  president.  By 
his  keen  foresight,  rare  power  of  combination,  tremendous  energy  and  unyielding  persistence, 
he  succeeded  in  amassing  a  large  fortune,  on  which  he  proceeded  to  administer  for  the 
general  welfare. 

The  founding  of  Drake  XTniversity  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  life  of 
Prnncis  M.  Drake,  an  epoch  marked  by  a  keen  and  steadily  ciunulntive  interest  in  the  cause 
of  higher  education.  Having  enjoyed  in  his  youth  only  the  limited  op]iortnnities  which  tho 
West  then  afforded,  and  having  felt  to  some  degree  the  lack  of  that  something  called  "a 
liberal  education,"  he  was  easily  |)Cr9uaded   to  aid  his   friends  in   their  endeavor  to  found 
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a  university  beyond  the  Mississippi  which  in  the  near-coming  time  should  become  a  valuable 
contribution  to  Christian  scholarship.  Broad  in  his  view  and  generous  in  his  judgments  as 
to  the  views  of  others,  he  was  not  interested  in  mere  theological  propaganda.  His  interest  in 
the  project  presented  by  his  friends  was  in  founding  an  institution  which  through  the  coming 
years  should  turn  out  men  and  women  imbued  with  faith  in  God  and  love  for  humanity,  and 
with  a  keen  desire  to  serve  the  present  age,  their  calling  to  fulfill.  He  would  send  out  all 
over  Iowa  and  the  West  men  and  women  fitted  and  trained  for  right  leadership  in  its  future 
community  life. 

For  twenty  years  or  more,  George  T.  Carpenter  had  presided  over  a  small  and  impecunious 
"college"  at  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  In  1880,  President  Carpenter's  mind's  eye  saw  in  the  capital 
city  of  Iowa  the  place  and  the  opportunity  for  the  development  of  his  school  into  a  university. 
He  dreamed  aloud  his  dream  to  his  brother,  his  trustees,  his  faculty,  and  others  who  believed 
in  his  vision.  He  interested  a  few  Des  Moines  friends  and  capitalists,  and  a  140-acre  tract 
of  land  was  purchased.  Buildings  were  erected  on  the  grounds,  and  on  the  20th  of  September, 
1881,  the  "university"  was  formally  opened.  At  this  opportune  time  entered  Francis  M. 
Drake.  President  Carpenter,  the  general's  brother-in-law,  succeeded  in  imbuing  him  with  a 
measure  of  his  own  enthusiasm.  He  obtained  General  Drake's  promise  of  support,  and  his 
agreement  to  serve  as  president  of  the  first  board  of  trustees.  A  provisional  board  had  pre- 
viously agreed  to  name  the  proposed  university  after  the  man  who  should  first  come  forward 
with  an  endowment  fund  of  $20,000;  and  D.  R.  Lucas  was  instructed  to  write  the  general 
asking  him  to  contribute  the  sum  named.  The  general 's  laconic  answer  was  not  long  delayed. 
It  read:      "I  can  and  will  do  it." 

This  was  only  the  first  of  General  Drake's  many  donations  to  the  institution  which  bears 
his  name.  President  Bell  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  general's  gifts,  during  his 
lifetime  aggregated  $232,076.47.  In  his  will  be  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  Drake 
University. 

It  should  l)e  remarked  in  this  connection  that,  as  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  from 
1881  until  the  close  of  his  life,  General  Drake  protested  that  he  had  no  ambition  to  make 
the  university  a  one-man  institution.  On  the  contrary,  this  farsighted  business  man  saw 
that  it  was  necessary  and  every  way  desirable  to  interest  many  men  of  many  minds  in  the 
stupendous  work.  Hence  his  gifts  were  usually  accompanied  by  a  call  for  an  aggregation  of 
smaller  gifts  from  others.  Though  the  heart  of  the  generous  donor-in-chief  long  since  ceased 
to  beat,  many,  more  or  loss  blessed  with  this  world's  goods,  thus  interested  originally,  have 
taken  the  general's  place;  and  the  future  of  Drake  University,  long  problematical,  is  now 
assured  by  a  large  constituency  of  supporters  and  by  a  small  army  of  graduates. 

Ill 

Passing  over  the  successful  and  popular  administrative  career  of  Governor  Drake,  the 
same  having  been  covered  in  the  chapter  preceding  this  sketch,  let  us  consider  some  of  the 
general's  later  interests.  The  local  benefactions  of  General  Drake  were  numerous  and  gen- 
erous, including  frequent  gifts  to  the  Centerville  Christian  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

An  event  in  which  it  was  the  author's  pleasure  to  take  part  was  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Drake  Free  Public  Library  in  Centerville,  the  home  of  General  Drake, 
November  6,  1903.  The  general  had  contributed  the  sum  of  $25,000  to  this  public  benefaction, 
and  the  citizens  deemed  the  occasion  one  for  public  celebration.  The  author  closed  his 
address  on  that  occasion  with  this  brief  tribute  to  the  founder  of  the  library: 

"I  count  it  fortunate  for  you  of  Centerville,  and  for  the  near  and  remote  future  of  your 
community  life,  that  one  among  you,  and  not  a  stranger;  a  fellow  citizen,  a  personal  friend 
of  every  one  of  you,  ....  was  prompted  to  make  the  generous  gift  which  promises  so 
much  for  the  future  of  your  city.  Coming  from  one  of  your  number,  and  he  a  sharer  in 
your  individual  and  community  woes  and  joys,  himself  perhaps  your  chief  burden-bearer 
and  prosperity-bringer,  the  gift  means  more  to  you  than  it  could  possibly  mean  were  it  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  largess  of  some  money-king  to  whom  all  our  small  cities  must  look 
very  much  alike. ' ' 

Among  the  many  honors  which  came  to  General  Drake  im  private  life  was  the  presidency 
of  the  American  Christian  Missionary  Society. 
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On  the  20th  day  of  November,  1903,  the  active  and  eventful  life  of  Francis  M.  Drake 
came  to  a  sudden  close.  On  the  2.id  the  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Centcrville  Christian 
Church,  tiovcrnor  Cummins  and  nearly  all  the  ofliccrs  of  state  went  in  a  special  car  to 
Centerville  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  respect  and  regard  to  the  ex-governor  and  the  surviv- 
ing members  of  his  family.  Many  old  friends  from  a  distance,  including  many  army  veterans 
and  Masonic  brethren,  and  thousands  from  the  city  and  surrounding  towns  followed  the 
remains  of  their  friend  to  the  grave. 


ClIAl'TLK  X 
THE  SHAW  AUMIXISTRATION 

PKOMINENT  MEN  AND  EVENTS  OF  THAT  ADMINISTKATIUN — A   STKIKING   PERSONALITY 

1898— 11J02 


The  withdrawal  of  Governor  Drake,  after  a  single  term,  opened  the  field  to  a 
number  of  ambitions  candidates  for  the  republican  nomination.  The  general 
expectation  was  that  Lieutenant-Governor  Parrott  would  win,  many  of  the  old 
party  leaders  having  declared  for  him.  Senator  A.  B.  Funk  ranked  high  in  pop- 
ular estimation.  The  field  was  filled  with  strong  men,  any  one  of  whom  would 
have  served  with  credit.  Prominently  mentioned  were  J.  B.  Harsh,  of  Union ; 
"W.  E.  Fuller,  of  Fayette,  and — without  any  effort  on  his  part — James  Harlan, 
of  Henry. 

A  few  days  before  the  convention  a  "dark  horse"  entered  the  "free-for-all." 
Leslie  11.  Shaw,  of  Crawford,  had  barely  entered  the  race  when  the  State  Register 
advised  those  interested  in  politics  to  "keep  an  eye  on  Shaw"!  The  fact  is  that 
while  "Shaw  of  Denison,"  had  not  made  many  speeches  in  the  opening  free- 
silver  campaign  of  the  year  before,  wherever  he  had  spoken  in  opposition  to  the 
free-silver  propaganda  he  had  made  a  strong  impression  and  won  many  friends 
and  .supporters.  As  a  banker  he  had  made  a  profound  study  of  the  currency  ques- 
tion and  was  surprisingly  well-equipped  with  facts  and  argument  to  meet  the 
free-silverites  on  their  own  ground.  He  W'as  master  of  his  audience,  winning 
attention  by  his  apt  illustrations  and  humorous  stories  and  compelling  their 
assent  to  his  conclusions  by  his  array  of  statistics  and  his  irresistible  logic.  The 
time  called  for  just  such  a  campaigner.  His  party  had  escaped  from  one  peril 
only  to  find  itself  confronted  by  another.  "Coin"  and  his  "school"  had  captured 
the  public  and  threatened  to  disintegrate  the  two  old  parties  and  seriously  affect 
national  legislation. 

A  new  prophet  had  arisen  in  Israel  and  the  Cedar  Rapids  Convention,  on  the 
18th  of  August,  1897,  turned  to  him  for  leadership  in  the  coming  campaign.  On 
the  first  ballot  Parrott  received  333  votes.  Funk  298.  Shaw  244,  with  scattering 
votes  for  the  other  candidates.  The  second  ballot  was  inconclusive.  On  the  third, 
Shaw  received  356,  Parrott  367  and  Funk  323.  The  fourth  and  final  ballot  gave 
Shaw  798  votes;  PaiTott  335;  Funk  223.  Amid  great  enthusiasm  Leslie  M. 
Shaw's  nomination  was  made  unanimous.  The  convention  nominated  for  lieuten- 
ant-govenior  J.  C.  Milliman,  a  one-armed  veteran,  then  representative  from 
Harrison  county;  for  supreme  judge,  C.  M.  Waterman,  of  Scott;  for  superin- 
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teiideiit  of  public  instructiou,  R.  C.  Barrett,  and  for  railroad  coiuiaissioncr,  C.  L. 
Davidson.  Shaw  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  29,883  over  F.  E.  White,  the 
demoeratic  candidate. 

The  Twenty-seventh  General  Assembly  organized  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1898,  with  Lieutenant-Governor  Jlilliinan  in  the  chair  of  the  Senate  and  J.  II. 
Funk,  of  Hardin,  speaker  of  the  House.  There  was  more  than  ordinary  interest 
in  the  incoming  governor.  JIany  who  had  not  heard  him  speak  had  read  of  his 
original  methods  as  a  campaitnier.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  governor  of  Iowa 
ever  came  to  the  state  cai)ital  whose  first-hand  ac(iuaintance  with  the  men  who 
make  up  state  conventions  was  so  slight. 

Governor  Shaw's  first  inaugural  was  largely  devoted  to  finance.  AVith  clear 
vision  the  governor  foresaw  the  financial  crisis  wliidi  nine  years  later  came  like 
a  thief  in  the  night,  and  urged  that  authority  be  lodged  somewhere  for  an 
emergency  issue,  to  provide  against  sudden  attacks  of  the  common  mania  for 
hoarding.  Speaking  of  an  emergency  currency  he  said:  "The  merest  flurry, 
the  gathering  clouds  ever  discernible,  would  be  protected  against,  and  the  country 
would  never  know  that  a  threatened  danger  had  been  warded  off."  Referring 
to  the  wild  theories  afloat  at  the  time  relative  to  new  ways  to  pay  old  debts,  he 
declared  "we  are  more  in  need,  just  now,  of  men  who  can  face. facts  than  of 
those  who  can  pronuilgate  theories."  He  then  took  up  the  varied  educational 
and  industrial  interests  of  Iowa  and  discussed  them  practically.  Turning  to 
General  Drake,  the  retiring  governor,  he  paid  this  graceful  tribute  to  the  general  "s 
last  public  service:  "It  is  a  pleasure  to  succeed  an  administration  against  which 
no  whisper  of  dishonesty  has  been  heard,  and  one,  as  related  to  all  matters  of 
pulilic  duty,  admittedly  worthy  of  emulation."  The  address  concluded  with  a 
plea  for  fairness  in  judgment  of  the  administration  and  an  invitation  to  legis- 
lators to  exercise  the  utmost  freedom  in  criticism  of  any  feature  of  it  which 
should  evince  extravagance  or  inefficiency. 

Early  in  the  session,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Twenty-sixth  General 
Assembly  to  investigate  state  institutions  made  report  calling  attention  to  irregu- 
larities in  management,  cases  of  extravagant  expenditure,  and  the  desirability  of 
several  changes  in  method,  and  recomnu^nding  tlie  creation  of  a  state  board  of 
control,  which  should  supervise  all  state  institutions  except  those  distinctively 
educational. 

A  most  important  action  taken  by  the  Twenty-sevciilli  (icneral  Assembly  was 
a  joint  resolution  to  amend  the  constitution  providing  for  biennial  elections 
instead  of  annual. 

Tn  the  Senate  of  tlie  Twenty-.scventh  General  Assemlily  sat  for  the  first  time 
"William  C.  Hayward,  of  Scott,  a  former  newspaper  man  of  northern  Towa,  who 
had  engaged  in  business  and  manufacturing  in  Davenport  and  had  been  success- 
ful.'  After  serving  for  two  terms  in  the  Senate,  doing  especially  good  service  for 
compulsory  education,  in  1906  he  was  nominated  and  elected  .secretary  of  state, 
which  offii-e  he  held  for  three  terms,  filling  the  position  with  rare  conscientious- 
ness and  unflagging  industry.  T^jion  Secretary  Hayward  devolved  the  laborious 
duty  of  organizing  the  new  automobile  department. 

1 — Wlllinm   <'.    Hn\"\varil  dli'il   nt   hln  lioiiii'   in   llnvcni'orl,    Spplpmhor    Ifl.    1017. 
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II 

Two  years  later  Governor  Shaw  presented  his  first  biennial  message,  an  ex- 
haustive review  of  the  state  offices  embodying  numerous  detailed  recommenda- 
tions. He  reasoned  that  with  a  return  of  prosperity,  with  growing  deposits  in 
the  banks,  and  with  proportionately  fewer  unincumbered  farms  than  at  any 
other  period,  the  Twenty-eighth  General  Assembly  would  be  "justified  in  making 
somewliat  more  liberal  appropriations  than  in  former  years" — a  new  and 
encouraging  note  in  Iowa  affairs.  He  urged  that  the  time  had  come  to  abandon 
a  temporizing  policy  and  to  appropriate  money  in  such  ways  as  to  furnish 
enduring  evidences  of  legislative  wisdom.  The  governor  then  outlined  with  just 
pride  the  part  the  state  had  played  in  meeting  the  situation  caused  by  the 
Spanish-American  war.  This  led  to  recommendations  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  Iowa  National  Guard  which  had  rendered  such  efficient  service  in  the  recent 
war. 

In  view  of  the  bitter  controversy  of  1914  over  the  extension  of  the  capitol 
grounds,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  plea  of  Governor  Shaw,  made  fourteen  years 
before,  that  the  grounds  about  the  State  House  be  extended,  and  that  buildings 
be  erected  to  remove  the  congestion  in  the  capitol,  concluding  with:  "No  location 
is  too  good  for  Iowa,  and  none  but  the  best  should  be  considered." 

Ill 

In  1899  Governor  Shaw  was  renominated  without  opposition  and  was  again 
elected  over  F.  B.  White,  this  time  by  a  majority  of  56,163. 

In  liis  second  inaugural  the  governor  devoted  much  space  to  the  handling 
of  trusts,  making  a  number  of  reconuuendations  since  adopted.  In  the  following 
paragraph  the  governor  foreshadowed  the  situation  of  1914,  but  proposed  to 
meet  it  with  subsidies  ratlier  than  by  purchase:  "If  such  a  course  be  contem- 
plated, \vhy  not  begin  with  a  subsidy  for  a  merchant  marine  ?  Here  is  a  great 
trust,  a  monopoly.  Foreign  ships  carry  our  commerce  and  successfully  stifle  all 
competition.  Our  ships  cannot  compete  with  vessels  that  receive  a  bounty  from 
their  government.  I  confess  that  I  see  more  reasons  for  subsidizing  an  industry 
that  has  to  compete  against  a  subsidy  than  I  do  for  offering  a  bounty  to  encourage 
competition  against  a  monopoly  that  is  charging  exorbitant  prices.  The  exorbit- 
ant prices  themselves  ought  to  ci-eate  competition,  and  will  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions." 

The  Twenty-eighth  General  Assembly  passed  a  so-called  "Valued  Policy" 
insurance  law.  The  bill  created  much  discussion  in  the  Senate  Insurance  Com- 
mittee, and  eight  of  its  twelve  members  recommended  its  indefinite  postponement. 
It  was  passed  in  the  hurried  hours  of  the  day  preceding  final  adjournment.  Gov- 
ernor Shaw  found  so  many  questionable  features  in  it  that  he  was  compelled  to 
veto  it,  not  in  behalf  of  the  insurance  companies,  but  because  he  was  convinced 
it  would  increase  rates  "far  out  of  proportion  to  any  possible  advantage  that  may 
be  gained  thereby." 

In  his  second  biennial  message,  January  13,  1902,  the  governor  commended 
the  report  made  by  the  Capitol  Improvement  Commission — Messrs.  Dey,  Gum- 
ming and  Josselyn— and  urged  the  appropriation  of  .+250.000  to  the  execution  of 
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its  plans  for  decorating  and  placing  the  capitol  in  a  state  of  repairs.  lie  urged 
an  extension  of  the  pan)lt>  system.  adei|iiate  representation  at  the  St.  Louis  Expo- 
sition in  VJO'6,  anil  a  generous  appropriation  for  the  N'iekshnrg  National  Park 
Commission.  While  the  governor  recommended  rigid  economy,  there  was  a 
marked  liherality  in  all  recommendations  for  expenditure  where  money  would 
enhance  the  dignity  of  llie  state. 

IV 

THE  BO.\RD  OF  CONTROL  AND  SKNATOI!    IIKALY 

It  is  generally  ciincedcd  by  tliose  who  at  tlie  time  opposed  it  that  one  of  the 
great  reforms  in  which  Iowa  has  l)lazcd  the  trail  for  other  states  was  the  transfer 
of  state  institutions,  other  than  educational,  from  separate  lioards  to  a  state  l)oard 
of  control.  This  measure  was  adopted  hy  the  Twenty-scvcntli  General  Assembly, 
in  1898. 

The  movement  to  that  end  had  its  genesis  in  tlie  Fourteentli  General  Assemhlj' 
in  1872,  providing  for  a  connnittce  to  visit  hospitals  for  the  insane.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  hospital  at  Mount  Pleasant  resented  the  law  and  in  his  report 
uttered  violent  language  which  was  severely  censured  hy  Governor  Carpenter. 
\n  his  retiring  message  Governor  Carpenter  had  recommended  that  the  duties 
of  this  committee  he  extended  to  a  permanent  board  of  charities,  giving  ample 
reasons  for  the  jiroposed  change.  Senators  Jcssup  and  AYoolson  iniited  in  secur- 
ing the  passage  of  a  measure  to  that  end ;  but  the  House  defeated  the  hill.  Gov- 
ernor Newbold  informed  the  legislators  of  the  substantial  service  rendered  by 
the  visiting  committee,  and  recommended  "that  its  jurisdiction  lie  extended  to  all 
the  benevolent  and  reformatory  institutions,  or  that  a  hoard  he  created  for  that 
purpose."  Then  came  Governor  Gear.  After  visiting  the  state  institutions  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  something  was  needed  more  radical  than  a  supervisory 
board.  A  bill  reported  to  the  Seventeenth  General  Assembly  by  Keprcsentative 
Updegraff,  was  introduced  creating  a  board  of  managers  consisting  of  three 
j)ersons.  which  passed  the  House  by  a  large  majority.  In  the  Seimte  it  was 
amended  and  never  reached  a  third  reading.  The  governor  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject in  his  me.ssage  to  the  Eighteenth  General  Assendily  urging  a  "Board  of  Con- 
trol" composed  of  three  well-paid  mendiei-s  who  .should  give  their  whole  time  to 
the  eleemosynary  institutions  of  the  state,  thus  seeui-ing  "direct  responsibility, 
simplicity  of  admini.stration,  and  the  elimination  of  influences"  adver-se  to  those 
of  the  state.  Representative  King  introduced  a  bill  to  tliat  end;  but  7iothing 
came  of  it.  Governor  Shcrnmn  renewed  the  recommeiidatifm,  wiiji  some  modifi- 
cation. 

Then  came  Governor  Boii's  in  1892,  and  again  in  1S1I4,  wi(h  recommendations 
to  the  same  end;  but  legislative  action  was  postpoiu'd  until  1890,  when  the 
Twenty-sixth  General  Assembly  took  up  the  matter  with  a  serious  purpose.  A 
joint-committee  was  ajipointed  consisting  of  one  senator  and  two  representatives 
to  investigate  and  rejiort  to  the  next  general  assembly.  And  now,  in  1896, 
appears  upon  the  stage  of  action  oin^  of  the  strongest  personalities  to  be  found 
in  the  latr-r  history  of  Iowa.  Thomas  D.  Ilealy  of  Fort  Dodsre  was  the  youngest 
senator   in    the    Twenty-sixth    Gi-neral    Assemltly,    having    but   just   passed    bus 
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thirtieth  birthday.  He  was  a  native  lowan,  a  graduate  of  Notre  Dame  and  of 
the  \a\v  departiueut  of  Jlidiigan  University  in  the  class  of  1886.  He  came  into 
public  life  imbued  with  a  profound  desire  to  do  something  which  would  be  of 
lasting  benefit  to  his  native  state.  Keenly  interested  in  the  cause  of  reform  and 
in  the  methods  employed  by  the  state  to  further  the  ends  of  reform,  the  senator 
visited  several  eastern  states,  studied  their  methods,  and  returned  to  his  self- 
imposed  task  an  expert  whose  array  of  facts  and  conclusions  therefrom  was  un- 
answerahle.  For  days  he  fought  the  opposition,  compelling  support  for  one  and 
another  section  of  his  bill;  until,  finally,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  pass 
both  houses  and  receive  the  governor's  signiature.  His  elder  brother,  and  law 
partner,  ilichael  F.  Healy,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  says:  "From  June,  1897, 
until  the  Legislature  adjourned  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  he  was  in  the  office 
but  once  or  twice,  as  his  time  from  June  to  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  was 
given  up  to  the  investigations  and  he  was  at  the  Legislature  continuously.  He 
was  physically  worn  out  when  the  Legislature  adjourned." 

Senator  Healy 's  large  and  important  ])art  in  revising  the  Code  of  Iowa  was 
overshadowed  by  his  more  brilliant  achievements  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Retiring  from  public  life  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight,  he  became  the  Iowa 
attorney  for  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  and  later,  for  the  Illinois 
Centi-al,  at  the  same  time  retaining,  with  his  brother,  a  large  general  practice. 
On  the  retirement  of  Judge  Shiras  from  the  Federal  district  bench,  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  judgeship,  receiving  the  spontaneous  support  of  the  bar  and 
the  press — with  here  and  there  a  note  of  opposition.  So  inherently  conscientious 
was  he,  tliat  he  could  not  endure  the  criticism  of  some,  that  because  he  was  then 
the  attorney  for  railroad  corporations  it  would  lie  unsafe  to  elevate  him  to  the 
judgeship.  To  his  friends  it  was  merely  the  stock  criticism  of  opposing  interests. 
The  last  honor  conferred  upon  Senator  Healy  was  his  appointment  by  Governor 
Cummins,  in  1907,  as  a  regent  of  the  State  University. 

Of  all  the  hard  work  undertaken  by  this  indefatigable  spirit,  none  was  as 
rcsultful  of  good  to  the  state  as  the  championing  of  the  bill  for  a  state  board  of 
control.  Never  robust,  and  overburdened  with  an  iunnense  law  practice,  "he  be- 
came," as  a  writer  in  the  Annals  of  Iowa  remarked  after  his  death,  "the  victira 
of  his  own  passion  for  work."  He  died  at  Fort  Dodge,  January  15,  1909,  at  the 
age  of  forty-four. 


COUSINS   ELECTRIFIES    CONGRESS 

In  passing,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  famous  forensic  trium])h  of  Eoh- 
ert  Gordon  Cousins,  a  native  lowan,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1898,  then  and  for 
several  terms  thereafter  representative  from  the  Fifth  Iowa  district.  Soon  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Maine,  the  House  unanimously  passed  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  dependent  families  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  disaster.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  on  this  measure  Cousins  of  Iowa,  then  known  as  an 
orator  to  few  outside  of  Iowa,  with  suppressed  emotion,  delivered  a  brief  speech 
which  moved  to  tears  many  who  till  then  had  fancied  themselves  imminie  to  all 
emotional  appeal.    The  speaker  referred  to  the  merely  incidental  nature  of  the 
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legislatiou  proposed.  He  declared  that  no  liumau  speech  could  add  anything  to 
the  silent  gratitude  felt  by  the  nation  toward  its  deatl  defenders  and  to  their 
living  kin.  No  act  of  Congress  could  make  iH-stitution  for  their  sacrifice.  Every 
nerve  of  steel  and  ocean  cable  had  carried  the  tenderest  words  of  sympathy  for 
"that  gallant  crew  wlio  manned  the  Maine."  He  proudly  referred  to  the  fact 
that  two  of  that  splendid  crew  were  from  his  native  state,  (iradually  he  led  his 
audience  on  to  the  awful  tragedy. 

— "Death  unlocked  their  slumbering  eyes  but  for  an  instant  to  behold  its 
dreadful  carnival,  most  of  them  .just  when  life  was  full  of  hope  and  all  its  tides 
were  at  their  highest,  gi-andest  flow." 

Following  this  strain  to  the  clinuix — "just  then,  wlien  dciUh  sinned  most 
unnatural,"  the  speaker  drew  this  striking  picture: 

"Hovering  above  the  dark  waters  of  that  my.sterious  Jiarbor  of  Ila\;uia.  the 
black-winged  vulture  watches  for  the  dead,  while  over  it  and  over  all  there  is 
the  eagle's  piercing  ej'e  sternly  watching  for  the  truth." 

With  the  tremendous  force  of  repressed  emotion,  he  concluded : 

"Whether  the  apjjropriation  carried  by  this  resolution  shall  be  ultimately 
charged  to  fate,  or  to  some  foe,  shall  soon  appear,  ^leanwhile  a  patient  and 
patriotic  people,  enlightened  by  the  le.ssons  of  our  history,  remembering  the  woes 
of  war,  both  to  the  vanquished  and  the  victorious,  are  ready  for  the  truth  aiul 
ready  for  their  duty." 

Here  the  speech  naturally  closed:  l)iit.  with  lino  ili-ainatic  effect,  the  orator 
added  the  powerful,  but  siimcwhat  irrelevant,  lines  from  Ki]>liiitr's  '" Reces- 
sional": 

"The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart  — 
Still   stands   thine   ancient   sacrifice. 
An  humble  aiul  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget." 

The  veteran  .staff  correspondent  of  t.be  Louisvilb'  Cniiri.'r-.Iouriuil,  writing 
under  the  influejiee  of  these  stirring  words,  said : 

"In  my  time — and  I  have  been  about  this  capitol  the  most  of  the  last  twenty 
years — I  have  never  .seen  or  heard  anything  on  this  floor  that  -even  approached 
this  gem  of  a  speech." 

The  press  of  the  whole  country  imitcd  in  praise  of  the  Towa  orator  who  had 
so  surprisingly  transformed  a  deliberative  body  into  a  patriotic  mass-meeting. 
Cousins  was  then  but  thirty-nine  years  old.  His  after-successes  iir  Congress  and 
as  an  occasion  orator,  were  of  a  more  substantial  nature,  showing  that  his  speech 
on  the  Maine  disaster  was  not  a  phenomenal  inspiration  of  the  moment,  but  was, 
rather,  an  orator's  purposeful  aiul  well-timed  response  to  the  great  appeal— the 
silent  appeal  of  those  who  mourn. 
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VI 

iowa's  part  in  the  spanisii-amkrican  war 

From  a  state  of  profound  peace,  the  country  was  suddenly  aroused  to  a  degree 
of  belligerency  the  like  of  which  had  not  been  seen,  or  felt,  since  1861.  On  the 
night  of  the  15th  of  February,  1898,  the  United  States  battleship,  the  Maine,  was 
sunk  in  the  Harbor  of  Havana,  Cuba,  by  an  explosion  the  motive  for  which  was, 
justly  or  unjustly,  ascribed  to  Spanish  resentment  at  American  interference  in 
Cuban  affairs.  Congress  took  cognizance  of  the  outrage,  and  the  voice  of  the 
public  was  clearly  for  war.  A  naval  court  of  inquiry  was  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  the  disaster  was  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  submarine  mine. 
President  McKinley,  with  admirable  moderation,  simply  declared  tliat  a  state  of 
things  existed  in  Cuba  which  was  intolerable,  a  condition  showing  that  the 
Spanish  government  could  not  "assure  safety  and  security  to  a  vessel  of  the 
American  navy  in  the  Harbor  of  Havana  on  a  mission  of  peace  and  rightfully 
there."  He  put  upon  Congress  the  responsibility  of  intervention  in  the  interest 
of  humanity.  Congress  promptly  responded  empowering  the  President  to  de- 
clare war. 

In  anticipation  of  a  declaration  of  war  with  Spain,  the  Twenty-seventh  Gen- 
eral Assembly  a  few  days  liefore  adjournment,  appropriated  the  sum  of  $r)On,nOO 
to  be  paid  on  the  requisition  of  the  governor  "in  defense  of  tlie  state  and  in  aid 
of  the  National  Government  in  case  of  war. "  Of  this  sum,  as  the  governor  shows 
in  his  first  biennial,  $149,484.01  was  used  in  equipping  and  furnishing  troops,  in 
caring  for  the  sick  and  in  supplying  comforts  for  the  men  wliile  in  tlie  service. 
In  the  expenditure  of  this  money  Governor  Shaw  placed  a  liberal  construction  on 
the  language  of  the  statute,  and  no  request  for  supplies  was  denied.  A  hospital 
was  opened  in  Des  Moines  operated  jointly  by  the  government  and  the  state.  To 
insure  prompt  action  the  state  advanced  tlie  money  and  paid  all  bills  which  were 
a[)proved  by  the  federal  officers  in  charge,  relying  on  the  government  to  reim- 
burse it  later.  The  total  expended  by  the  state  was  afterward  refunded  by  tlie 
government.  The  vigorous  initiative  of  Governor  Shaw  and  the  promptness  and 
efficiency  of  Adj.-Gen.  M.  H.  Byers  won  deservedly  high  praise  from  the  War 
Department  and  from  the  people  of  Iowa. 

In  April.  1898,  the  President  made  a  requisition  on  Iowa  for  three  regiments 
of  infantiy  and  two  light  batteries.  At  the  time  there  were  four  regiments  of 
state  militia,  all  eager  for  service.  That  none  might  be  left.  Governor  Shaw 
petitioned  the  War  Department  to  include  the  four  regiments.  The  petition  was 
granted ;  but  the  batteries  were  cut  off.  A  second  ref|uisition  increased  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  a  regiment  from  834  to  1,336.  The  batteries  were  again  included. 
The  four  Iowa  regiments  were  mustered  in  as  the  Forty-ninth,  Fiftieth,  Fifty- 
first  and  Fifty-second  Iowa  Infantry — a  delicate  tribute  to  the  right  of  the  forty- 
eight  Iowa  regiments  of  the  Civil  AVar  to  exclusive  possession  of  their  regimental 
designation. 

The  Forty-ninth  Iowa  Infantry,  Col.  William  G.  Dows  commanding,  left  Des 
Moines  for  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  June  11,  and  was  assigned  to  the  third  brigade, 
second  division,  seventh  army  corps.  The  regiment  moved  thence  to  Savannah, 
Ga.,  late  in  October,  and  on  the  19th  of  December  it  reached  Havana,  Cuba.    The 
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regiment  participated  in  tlie  evacuation  of  Havana  l)y  the  Spaniards  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1899.  Early  in  April  t'ollowin-,',  it  was  nuistered  out.  The  Fiftieth, 
Col.  Douglas  V.  Jackson  couanauding,  left  Des  -Moines  May  21,  and  on  tho 
24th  reported  at  Camp  Cuba  Libre,  Jacksonville.  There  the  regiment  remained 
until  September  13,  when  it  was  ordered  to  return  to  Des  Jloines,  there  to  be 
furloughed  and  later  mustered  out.  The  Fifty-first,  Col.  John  C.  Loper  com- 
manding, had  a  more  varied  history.  After  weeks  of  delay,  came  the  long-looked- 
for  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Philippines.  Tlie  regiment  left  Des  Moines  June  '), 
and  onihe  11th  was  in  Camp  .Merritt,  San  Francisco.  Thence  to  Camp  :Merriam, 
Presidio,  where  it  remained  from  July  29  to  November  3.  The  steamer  Pennsyl- 
vania landed  them  at  .Manila  Pay,  December  7.     On  the  2Sth  the  regiment  was 
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Till';  riiiuri'iNKs,  October  22,  i899 


conveyed  to  Iloilo;  thence  to  Cavite,  lair  in  .lanuaiy.  1899.  The  Fifty-first  par- 
ticipated in  the  occupation  of  San  Ro(iuo,  February  9,  and  its  .several  comitanies 
in  eight  different  engagements.  On  September  G,  tho  regiment  returned  to  Manila 
where,  on  the  22d,  it  embarked  for  home  on  the  transport  Senator.  Arriving  at 
San  Francisco  October  22,  it  was  mustered  out  November  2.  In  view  of  the 
regiment's  generous  refusal  to  avail  itself  of  its  right  to  a  discharge  while  in 
active  service,  and  in  view  of  the  hardship  of  a  "muster-out"  thousands  of  miles 
from  home,  a  plan  was  devised  liy  Oovernnr  Shaw  and  others  by  which  the  banks 
of  Iowa  advanced  the  slate  the  sum  of  .'}i:58,G;'3.').92,  for  the  trans])ortation  of  the 
regiment  from  San  Francisco  to  Des  ^loincs.  A  delegation  of  Iowa  state  officials 
and  citizens,  headed  by  Govemor  and  ^frs.  Shaw  informally  received  the  regi- 
ment at  fhc  Presidio  camp.     The  welcome  it  received  in  Des  Jloincs,  on  the  6th 
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of  November,  was  an  event  long  to  be  remembered.  Delegations  from  Pella, 
Knoxville  and  other  interested  conmuniities  arrived  diu'iug  the  day.  At  8  P.  M. 
steam  whistles,  churuh  bells  and  "eurfew''  anuounced  their  coming.  Colonel 
Leper  and  staff  were  met  by  the  governor  and  his  staff  and  escorted  to  the  audi- 
torium where  Governor  Shaw  and  ex-Governor  Jackson  made  eloquent  addresses 
of  welcome.  Flower-girls  pinned  bouquets  on  the  coats  of  the  youthful  veterans 
and  gold  and  silver  medals  were  distributed. 

The  Fifty-second  Regiment,  Col.  "VV.  B.  Humphrey  commanding,  started 
from  Camp  ]\IeKiuley  for  Cliickamauga  May  28,  and  three  days  later  was 
encamped  in  Chickamauga  Park,  assigned  to  the  third  brigade,  second  division, 
third  army  corps.  It  had  been  assigned  to  Porto  Rico,  l)ut  remained  in  camp 
until  August  28,  when,  the  war  having  ended,  it  was  ordered  home.  Arriving  in 
Des  Moines  on  the  30th,  it  was  at  once  mustered  out.  The  Fifty-second  was  a 
sufferer  from  ill-selected  quartei-s  and  impure  water.  It  lost  not  a  few  men  from 
the  i-avages  of  typhoid  fever.  On  arriving  at  Camp  McKinley  fifty-six  patients 
were  removed  to  improvised  hospitals. 

Tlie  Fifth  Battery,  Capt.  George  W.  Bever,  and  the  Sixth  Battery,  Capt. 
Frank  S.  Long,  were  both  mustered  in  July  8  and  mustered  out  September  5, 
1898.  They  did  not  leave  Camp  McKinley.  Capt.  Frank  E.  Lyman  recruited 
at  Des  Moines  fifty  men  for  the  Signal  Corps  who  were  mustered  in  in  June,  and 
entered  actual  service  in  July,  1898.  Capt.  Amos  W.  Brandt,  recruited  at  Des 
Moines  a  company  of  immune  negroes,  for  the  Seventh  U.  S.  Volunteer  Infantry. 
In  July,  1898,  the  company  joined  its  regiment  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.  It 
was  mustered  out  in  Macon,  Ga.,  February  28,  1899. 

All  the  Iowa  troops  were  warmly  received  on  their  return  to  their  homes. 
The  sudden  collapse  of  Spain's  resistance,  after  the  destruction  of  its  navy  off 
Santiago,  gave  the  Iowa  troops  little  opportunity  to  prove  their  soldierly  quali- 
ties ;  hut  no  one  has  any  question  but  that,  had  occasions  offered,  they  would  have 
proved  themselves  worthy  successors  of  the  brave  veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 
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LESLIE  MOBTIER  SHAW 

HIS    NOTABLE    CAREER — FROJI    FARM    HAND    AND    SCHOOL    TEACHER    TO    GOVERNOR    AND    SECRETARY 

OF  THE  TREASURY  1 

The  invitation  extended  to  Governor  Sliaw,  early  in  January,  1902,  to  assume  the  duties 
and  rpspnnsiliilities  of  the  secretaryship  of  the  treasury  was  even  more  of  a  surprise  to  the 
governor  himself  than  to  his  friends.  The  governor  had  been  counting  the  days  that  must 
intervene  before  his  release  from  cares  of  state  and  his  return  to  the  old  home  life  put. 
behind  liim  years  before.  Then  came  a  telegram  from  Senator  Allison  informing  him  of 
President  Roosevelt's  desire  that  he  assume  the  portfolio  resigned  by  Secretary  Gage.  The 
successful  administration  of  Secretary  Shaw  is  part  of  the  nation 's  proud  history. 

This  happening  of  the  unexpected  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  career  of  Leslie  Mortier 
Shaw.  Boy  and  man,  he  had  ever  gone  on  making  plans,  and  doing  his  level  best  to  put 
them  into  operation,  only  to  find,  again  and  again,  that  a  larger  plan  included  him.  In  ]8()9 
young  Leslie  Shaw,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  seeing  large  opportunities  in  the  then  far  West, 

1 — Revised  from  an  article  by  the  author  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  of  February.  1002.  and  extended 
to  the  present  time. 
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quit  farming  and  school-teaching  in  Vermont  and  started  for  the  Red  River  valley  of  the 
North.  Stopping  off  to  see  an  uncle  near  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  fate  tempted  him  to  a  job 
of  corn-husking.  That  done,  he  sat  down  to  plan  the  next  move,  when  along  came  a  school 
trustee,  looking  for  some  one  who  could  teach  a  winter  school.  Alternately  teaching  and 
working  on  a  farm,  he  studied  early  and  late  preparing  for  college.  In  1870  he  entered  Cornell 
College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa.  Long  before  his  graduation  his  funds  ran  low,  and  he  was 
deep  in  plans  for  "raising  the  wind"  when  there  sailed  in  ujion  him  a  nurseryman  in  search 
of  a  young  man  who  could  sell  fruit  trees  to  the  farmers  of  western  Iowa.  By  teaching  and 
selling  trees,  and  by  close  apjdication  to  his  student  work,  he  was  enabled  to  graduate 
with  his  class  in  1874,  and  two  years  later  from  the  Iowa  College  of  Law  in  Dcs  Moines. 
Meantime  fate,  or  Providence,  had  selected  Deiiison  as  liis  futiin-  liotiie;   and  was  rearing  in 
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Clinton  a  young  lady  named  Alice  Oawshaw,  who  was  to  be  his  wife.  Tlio  hard  experience 
forced  upon  him  while  a  student  of  books  made  him  a  shrewd  student  of  men,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  thrifty  young  Vormonter  was  ]ironiincnt  at  the  Crawford  County  Bar,  in  loi'al 
financial  circles,  on  the  sdiool  board,  and   in  the  Methodist  Church  and  Sunday  School. 

Not  until  1896  was  his  interest  in  politics  fully  aroused.  Early  in  that  year  fate  came  to 
him  in  the  substantia]  shape  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  challenged  him  to  enter  the  lists 
as  a  champion  of  the  single  standard  of  values.  Bryan 's  Denison  speech,  to  him  strangely 
illogical,  won  over  many  to  the  double  standard  and  caused  many  more  to  waver.  To  counter- 
act its  effect,  a  business  man's  meeting  was  held  in  Denison,  and  Banker  Shaw  was  the 
Drincipal  speaker.  The  Denison  man  drew  on  his  own  varied  experiences  as  boy  and  nmn,  as 
farm  lininl,  lainl  broker,  land  owner,  banker  and  lawyer.  He  made  charts  showing  the 
tlin'tuatinns  of  prii'cs  of  farm  products  and  merchandise  during  the  Jieriod  traversed  by  ■ 
Bryan;  these  he  exhibited,  and  upon  these  he  based  his  argument.  His  speech  was  an  evi'nt 
in  Denison,  as  it  jiroves  to  have  been  in  his  own  life  history  and  in  the  history  of  his  .state 
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and  country.     It  verified  the  call  he  had  felt  ever  since  Bryan's  visit — an  undeniable  call  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  sound  money. 

The  triumphal  course  of  the  Denison  man  as  he  traversed  the  state  that  fall  may  be 
traced  by  the  increased  republican  vote  in  counties  in  which  his  voice  was  heard.  The  cam- 
paign safely  over,  Shaw  returned  to  his  business  affairs  and  his  law  practice. 

In  1897  there  was  contention  among  the  republican  factions  over  the  forthcoming  nomina- 
tion for  governor.  A  month  before  the  state  convention  was  held  the  name  of  Leslie  M. 
Shaw  had  scarcely  been  mentioned  as  a  gubernatorial  possibility.  Out  of  the  fierce  contention 
and  chaos  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Convention  emerged  "that  man  Sliaw,"  the  surprise  of  the 
campaign  of  1896,  enthusiastically  proclaimed  by  all  the  candidates  and  factions  as  the 
logical  nominee  of  the  party  of  sound  money  for  governor  of  the  state. 

The  campaign  of  1897  was  almost  a  one-man  campaign.  Calls  for  the  new  leader 
came  from  every  town  in  the  state.  Immense  audiences  greeted  him  everywhere.  His  speeches, 
fresh,  unique,  rich  in  humor  and  homely  illustration,  loaded  with  statistics  logically 
applied,  carried  conviction  to  the  wavering  and  brought  consternation  to  the  champions  of 
the   double   standard. 

In  his  reserves  of  physical  and  mental  strength  the  candidate  was  also  a  surprise.  Ap- 
parently not  robust,  he  nearly  wore  out  the  committeemen  and  reporters  who  followed  him 
over  the  state.  Let  us  recall  a  sample  day's  work  done  near  the  close  of  the  campaign. 2  First, 
he  made  an  afternoon  speech  in  the  open  air  at  Indianola,  speaking  for  over  two  hours.  He 
was  then  driven  to  Des  Moines,  eighteen  miles  distant.  In  the  evening  he  spoke  at  the 
opera  house  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  was  then  driven  to  the  east  side  auditorium,  a  mile 
away,  where  he  made  "the  best  speech  of  the  day,  if  not  of  the  campaign,  and  not  in  any 
respect  a  repetition  of  any  previous  speech. ' '  And  yet  this  man  came  out  of  his  campaign 
actually  rested  by  the  "vacation"  he  had  given  himself! 

Though  he  has  made  many  speeches  since,  yet  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  his  career 
reached  a  grand  climax  when,  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  seat 
of  the  Federal  Government  at  Washington — December  12,  1900 — Governor  Shaw  had  for  an 
audience  the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  the  federal 
judiciary,  the  governors  of  many  states  and  a  great  concourse  of  citizens  and  visitors.  His 
theme,  "The  Development  of  the  States  During  the  Century,"  was  inspiring,  and  the  orator 
rose  to  the  occasion.  This  address  drew  from  President  McKinley  the  remark  that  he  had 
never  before  found  a  man  who  could  crystallize  statistics  into  poetry. 

But  with  all  these  honors  heaped  upon  him,  it  nevertheless  seemed  as  though  fate  had 
only  been  flirting  with  her  new  favorite.  One  place  of  honor  after  another  was  closed  to  him, 
and  in.  several  instances  he  himself  felt  logically  compelled  to  close  the  door.  It  was  natural 
that  Governor  Shaw,  having  acquired  a  national  reputation,  should  aspire  to  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  But  when  his  first  opportunity  came  he  would  not  avail  himself  of  the  support 
of  his  friends,  because  their  support,  if  successful,  would  result  in  the  displacement  of  his  old 
friend.  Senator  Gear.  When,  finally,  the  opportunity  of  his  lifetime  came,  through  the  death 
of  John  n.  Gear,  he  deliberately  proceeded  to  make  an  appointment  which  forever  shut  him- 
self out  of  the  Senate — that  of  Representative  Dolliver,  the  youngest  of  the  candidates  for 
the  vacant  seat,  a  resident  of  the  governor's  own  congressional  district.  The  lower  house  of 
Congress  offered  a  scarcely  less  promising  career  to  Governor  Shaw.  He  could  easily  have 
arranged  to  succeed  Representative  Dolliver;  but  instead,  he  threw  his  influence  for  his 
friend  and  former  law  partner,  Judge  Conner. 

The  Iowa  campaign  of  1901  was  preceded  by  a  sharp  contest  among  republicans  for  the 
gubernatorial  nomination.  As  the  contest  became  heated,  the  pressure  on  Governor  Shaw  to 
stand  for  a  third  term  became  strong ;  but  he  stoutly  withstood  the  insistence  of  his  friends. 

The  desire  of  President  Roosevelt  that  Iowa's  representative  in  his  cabinet.  Secretary 
Wilson,  should  remain  was  apparently  a  bar  to  the  consideration  of  anyone  else  in  Iowa  for 
the  position  to  be  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Secretary  Gage.  But  President  Roose- 
velt had  no  use  for  sectional  maps  in  the  selection  of  men  for  high  places.  And  so  the  unex- 
pected happened,  and,  early  in  1902,  the  secretaryship  of  the  treasury  was  tendered  to  Leslie 
M.   Shaw. 

2 — Reported  to  the  author  by  F.  J.  Bicknell.  campaign  representative  of  the  republican  stat» 
committee. 
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In  190-t,  Secretary  Shaw  had  been  jiroininently  inentioiied,  East  and  West,  as  an  avail- 
able successor  to  I'rcsident  McKiuley;  but  tlie  death  of  the  President  for  the  time  silenued 
all  mention  of  any  name  except  that  of  the  young  statesman  who  had  been  called  to  succeed 
him. 

The  time  is  past  when  one  must  apologize  for  the  application  of  the  term  orator  to  the 
man  who  can  compel  audiences  to  receive  and  retain  his  message.  Leslie  M.  Sliaw  has  none  of 
the  graces  taught  in  the  schools.  In  personal  appearance  he  is  stoop-shouldered;  his  lioad, 
not  large  but  well  shai)cd,  is  out  of  line  with  hisljody;  his  large  hands  arc  usually  clasped 
behind  him  until  he  reaches  the  point  of  argument,  when  h.s  index  finger  gets  in  its  work. 
His  long  arms  describe  no  graceful  curves,  but  at  irregular  intervals  one  of  them  will  shoot 
out  with  tremendous  force  from  behind  his  back.  His  attitudes  are  anything  but  statuesque. 
While  he  is  getting  acquainted  with  his  audience,  like  ' '  Zekle,  courtin ', ' '  lie  stands  ' '  a  spell 
on  one  foot  fust,"  then  stands  "a  spell  on  t'other."  His  voice  is  clear  and  resonant.  He 
has  the  Lincoln  gift  rather  than  the  Everett  style  of  oratory.  His  logic  is  clear  as  plain 
Anglo-Saxon  words  can  make  it.  His  sources  of  illustration  are  inexhaustible,  and  are  drawn 
from  his  own  wide  and  varied  exi)erience.  His  humor  is  infectious.  In  this  field  he  is  a  large 
borrower  but  he  invariably  adds  the  Lincoln  touch  which  makes  the  borrowed  story  his  own. 
His  appeals  are  startlingly  direct,  and  never  fail  to  evoke  enthusiastic  response.  His  good- 
humored  repartee  never  fails  to  make  friends  of  his  audience;  but  woe  to  him  who  draws  the 
lightning  upon  his  own  head!  In  the  course  of  one  of  his  cam|>aign  speeches,  a  nmn  in  the 
audience  persisted  in  interrupting  him,  and  to  all  his  questions  the  governor  gave  quick 
answers.  After  wearying  the  audience  with  his  vain  attempts  to  entrap  the  speaker,  the 
interrupter  started  in  again  with  "Pardon  me,  Governor,  but — "  Quick  as  a  flash,  the 
governor  retort^ :  ' '  Certainly,  1  've  pardoned  worse  fellows  than  you  in  my  time,  and  it 
would  be  unjust  to  draw  the  line  here!" 

Illustrating  the  Philippine  question  in  an  impromptu  speech  delivered  before  the  Grant 
Club  of  Dcs  Moines,  in  December,  1898,  he  said:  "It  is  as  though  I  were  a  neighbor  to  a 
family  from  whose  house  cries  of  murder  arise.  In  the  morning,  blood  is  found  uiion  the 
doorsteps.  For  a  time  I  remain  indifferent;  but  at  last,  aroused  to  a  sense  of  my  obligation, 
I  enter  the  household  and  restore  peace.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  efforts  I  find  a  little  babe 
in  my  possession.  I  don't  dare  lay  it  down,  though  I  do  wish  I  had  never  seen  it!  But  I 
will  care  for  the  little  thing,  if  I  do  my  full  duty,  taking  it  into  my  family  and  affording 
it  the  same  blessings  my  own  children  enjoy." 

Bettor  than  his  stories  are  his  apt  illustrations — sometimes  a  homely  phrase  that  one  has 
not  heard  since  he  was  a  boy;  at  other  times  a  picture  drawn  from  memory,  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  argument,  easily  grasped  and  long  retained.  A  fine  illustration  of  this  ability  to 
embody  an  argument  in  an  unforgetable  picture  is  found  in  the  adilress  delivered  by  Governor 
Shaw  as  presiding  officer  of  the  sound  money  conference  in  Indianapolis,  in  1808.  After 
making  his  argument,  he  thus  forcibly  rdinched  it: 

"We  are  all  familiar  with  the  picture  of  the  frontiersman  as  he  opens  his  farm  on  the 
prairie.  He  erects  a  shanty  for  himself  and  a  shed  for  his  team.  He  marries  and  children 
bless  his  home.  He  builds,  from  necessity,  an  addition  to  his  house.  He  erects  an  u]>right, 
then  an  ell,  then  a  lean-to,  and  he  sets  them  on  wooden  pins,  or  boulders  gathered  from  the 
creek.  His  stable  is  of  posts,  and  poles,  and  straw.  By  and  by  a  wimlstorm  renders  it  neces- 
sary, or  his  prosperity  justifies  it,  and  he  contemplates  larger  and  better  and  more  permanent 
things.  Then  he  calls  in  an  architect.  I  can  think  of  no  better  illustration  of  our  financial 
system.  Our  fathers  bnilded  better  than  they  knew,  but  in  some  respects  less  wisely  than  they 
supposed." 

But  greater  than  his  jiower  of  illustration  by  homely  figures  of  speech  is  his  ability  to 
condense  into  argimient  the  statistics  found  in  reports,  statements,  and  census  returns.  This 
power  is  admirably  developed  in  the  notable  address  delivered  in  Washington  in  December, 
1900.  After  deftly  grouping  into  a  few  paragraphs  a  formidable  array  of  figures  showing 
the  marvelous  development  of  our  country  during  the  century,  Governor  Shaw  thus  eloquently 
concluded: 

"They  I  Americans!  have  perfected  and  applied  all  sciences  known  to  our  fathers,  and 
discovered  new  ones.  They  have  harnessed  every  known  |)hysioal  force  except  the  tide,  artd 
Bought  new  elements  and  combinations  of  elements  to  enslave.  They  have  annexed  all  con- 
tiguous  tirritnrv   Iving   between    parallels   of   latitude  congenial   to  our   civilization,   and    have 
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not  been  slow  to  assume  responsibility,  when  duty  or  national  honor  has  demanded,  beyond 
these  limits.  They  have  made  surveys  preliminary  to  the  construction  of  a  channel  for  the 
bisecting  of  the  continent  and  the  nuptials  of  the  oceans,  through  which  in  coming  years  shall 
pass  the  conmierce  of  the  world,  a  moiety  of  which,  let  us  hope,  shall  be  in  American  bottoms. 
Events,  unplanned  and  by  some  unwelcomed,  have  made  the  United  States  the  mistress  of  the 
Pacific. 

"Surely  the  future  is  big  with  possibilities.  To  be  a  jiarent,  and  responsible  for  the 
development  and  education  of  the  baby  in  the  cradle,  is  a  great  charge;  to  be  of  the  faculty 
of  a  university  with  a  thousand  students  is  quite  enough  to  make  one  thoughtful  and  serious. 
But  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  commissioned  to  instruct  a  strange  and  ancient  people 
in  thiugs  new  and  in  ways  righteous  and  in  acts  honorable,  and  to  be  answerable  to  the  world 
and  to  God  for  results,  would  inspire  not  jiride,  but  humility,  and  should  demand  of  the  least 
and  of  all  the  exercise   of  greatest  wisdom." 

Let  us  recall  an  incident  in  the  Nebraska  campaign  of  1900.  The  candidate  for  the 
vice-presidency  had  made  a  brief  speech,  and  had  taken  a  carriage  for  the  station,  and 
Governor  Shaw  was  left  to  address  the  assemblage.  The  governor  at  once  entered  upon  a 
discussion  of  the  financial  question.  He  spoke  for  about  an  hour.  To  his  surprise.  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  who  had  sat  in  his  carriage  through  the  entire  speech,  and  had  heard  every  word 
of  it,  rushed  up  to  him,  and,  grasping  his  hand  with  unmistakable  enthusiasm,  exclaimed: 
"Governor,  that  was  a  masterly  presentation  of  the  financial  question.  It  throws  a  flood  of 
light  where  light  is  needed.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  it. ' '  And  several  times  afterward,  in 
the  course  of  their  journey  across  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota,  the  future  President  made 
reference  to  the  governor's  strong  grasp  of  the  financial  question,  and  rare  power  in  the 
presentation  of  his  views. 

When  the  fact  is  recalled  that  six  years  before,  few  knew  he  possessed  power  as  a  public 
speaker  and  that  after  his  election  to  the  governorship  he  made  hundreds  of  speeches  and 
occasion  addresses  East,  West,  North,  and  South,  and  never  failed  to  make  "the  speech  of 
the  occasion" — it  must  be  clear  to  all  that  Leslie  M.  Shaw  has  unusual  reserves  of  strength 
as  a  mover  of  men  to  action.  ■" 

A  long  list  of  honors  attaches  to  the  name  of  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  including  several  degrees 
as  doctor  of  laws.  He  was  a  lay  delegate  to  four  successive  general  conferences  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  and  was  variously  honored  in  those  assemblages.  He  has  held  the  position  of  trustee 
of  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

On  Secretary  Shaw's  retirement  from  public  life,  two  years  before  the  close  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  instead  of  returning  to  Denison  and  resuming  his  former  career 
as  lawyer  and  banker,  he  was  induced  to  take  the  presidency  of  the  Carnegie  Trust  Company, 
New  York.  Happening  in  on  a  period  of  unusual  uncertainty,  and  finding  the  affairs  of  the 
company  were  not  as  favorable  to  success  as  he  had  supposed;  and,  confronted  by  combinations 
too  powerful  to  be  resisted,  he  withdrew  from  the  handicap-race  in  the  metropolis,  and  later 
aacepted  the  presidency  of  the  First  Mortgage  Guarantee  &  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia. 
He  is  now  a  resident  of  Pasadena,  California,  where,  with  several  members  of  his  family 
about  him  he  is  evidently  getting  satisfaction  out  of  his  last  years,  though  still  engaged  in 
several  enterprises  to  which  he  gives  a  portion  of  his  time. 

Leslie  Mortier  Shaw  was  born  in  Morristown,  Vermont,  November  2,  1848.  His  parents 
were  Boardnian  O.  and  Lovisa  fSpaulding)  Shaw.  He  obtained  degrees  from  Cornell  College, 
the  Iowa  College  of  Laws,  Simpson  College,  Iowa,  and  several  eastern  institutions.  On 
December  6,  1877,  he  married  Alice,  daughter  of  James  Crawshaw,  of  Clinton,  Iowa.  Two 
daughters  and  one  son  came  to  them  early  in  their  married  life. 
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PIONEER   SCIENTIST   IN    IOWA HIS   LIFE-WORK,    IOWA'S    GEOLOGICAL    SURVEY — AUTHORITY    ON    THE 

GLACIAL  PERIOD  IN   IOWA 's  GEOLOGICAL  HISTORY — UNCONSCIOUS  POET 

1840—1911 


Samuel  Calvin  was  a  scientist  of  scientists.  Surprisingly  modest  for  one  of  large  knowl- 
cilge  and  great  attainments,  no  body  of  scientists  with  whom  he  was  associated  ever  failed  to 
recognize  in  Professor  Calvin  a  master-mind.  The  man's  record,  like  the  testimony  of  the 
rocks,  tells  its  own  story. 

Samuel  Calvin  was  born  in  Wigtonshire,  Scotland,  on  the  2d  day  of  February,  1840.  After 
eleven  years  passed  amid  the  scenes  made   famous   by  the  genius  of  Scott  and   Burns,   the 


SAMUEL  CALVIX 


formative  years  in  which  the  Scotch  thrift,  honesty,  industry  and  love  of  lenrning  to  which  he 
was  born  became  inbred,  the  boy  came  with  his  parents  to  America.  The  family  spent  three 
years  in  Saratoga  County,  New  York,  and  then  migrated  farther  west,  locating  in  Buchanan 
County,  Iowa.  Here  young  Samuel  learned  the  trade  of  cabinetmaker  and  carpentvr  and 
joiner,  working  at  his  trade  summers  and  stmlying  and  teaching  school  winters.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-two  he  entered  Lenox  College,  Hopkinton,  Iowa,  a  small  college  from  which  have 
been  graduated  many  able  and  useful  men  and  women.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  feeling 
the  call  of  duty  to  his  adopted  country,  the  student  reluctantly  laid  aside  his  books  and  offered 
his  services  as  a  soldier  in  the  Forty-fourth  Iowa  Infantry.  He  served  in  southern  Tennessee 
and  northern  Mississippi  until  his  regiment  was  mustered  out.  Hia  duty  ns  a  soldier  having 
been  unflinchingly  performed,  the  embryo  scholar  in  the  young  Scottisli-.\merican  reasserted 
himself  and,  this  time.  Science  obtained  a  hold  on  him  so  firm  th.it  not  even  the  after-induce- 
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ment  of  large  opportunities  to  get  gain  could  turn  him  from  the  fascinating  field  of  original 
research  and  investigation  which  he  had  delil)erately  chosen. 

To  master  the  financial  problem,  the  student  resumed  teaching,  first  as  an  instructor  and 
later  as  a  professor  of  mathematics.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  Calvin  was  cliosen  county 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Delaware  County,  Iowa.  In  1870,  in  Hopkinton,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Louise  Jackson,  and  became  principal  of  the  Fourth  Ward  School  of  Dubuque.  Four 
years  later,  he  was  called  to  succeed  Dr.  C.  A.  White,  deceased,  as  professor  of  natural  science 
in  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  Not  until  his  thirty-fourth  year  did  the  scholar  and  teacher 
enter  upon  his  real  life-work — the  career  which  made  him  famous  in  the  scienfific  world.  At 
first  he  taught  classes  not  only  in  geology  but  also  in  zoology,  physiology  and  botany.  Later, 
he  found  himself  dean  of  the  department  of  geology.  His  investigations  in  the  realm  of  the 
physical  under-world  and  his  informing  and  vigorous  contributions  to  science  periodicals  soon 
brought  him  into  prominence. 

In  January,  1888,  appeared  from  the  University  Press  of  Minneapolis  the  first  number  of 
The  American  Geologist,  "a  monthly  journal  of  geology  and  allied  sciences."  On  its  title- 
page  appears  the  name  of  Prof.  Samuel  Calvin,  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  editor-in-chief. 
The  general  index  to  this  periodical  includes  a  long  list  of  Professor  Calvin 's  ^igned  contribu- 
tions covering  a  wide  range  of  themes.  The  American  Geologist  continued  to  be  published  until 
190.5,  when  it  merged  with  Economic  Geology.  Professor  Calvin  remained  its  editor-in-chief 
from  its  first  number  till  the  close  of  1894,  and  remained  an  associate  editor  until  190.5. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Iowa  in  population,  agriculture  and  manufactures  led  to  a  real 
demand  for  more  light  on  the  question  of  the  state's  mineral  resources.  The  demand  finally 
reached  the  Twenty-fourth  General  Assembly,  and,  on  April  8,  1892,  the  bill  for  a  complete 
survey  became  a  law.  The  one  man  of  all  others  whose  name  was  a  guaranty  of  integrity  and 
whose  attainments  were  a  guaranty  of  efBcieney,  was  unanimously  chosen  for  the  task.  On 
the  8th  day  of  July,  1892,  the  board  elected  Samuel  Calvin  as  state  geologist  and  empowered 
him  to  name  his  assistants  and  direct  the  survey.  Professor  Calvin  continued  to  hold  the 
position  of  state  geologist  from  1892  until  his  death,  a  period  of  nineteen  years.  In  1874  he 
was  made  Master  of  Arts  by  Cornell  College;  in  1888,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  by  Lenox  Col- 
lege; and,  in  1904,  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Cornell  College.  In  1894  he  was  honored  with  the  vice- 
presidency  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  In  1908  he  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America.  In  1909  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Iowa  Academy  of  Science.  When  in  1908  Prcsiilert  Eoosevelt  called  a  conference 
on  the  Conservation  of  the  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States,  he  named  Samuel  Calvin  as 
one  of  its  members.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  commander  of  the  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood 
Post,  G.  A.  R. 

The  twenty  volumes  of  the  State  Survey  left  by  Calvin  must  remain  an  imperishable 
monument  to  the  man  behind  the  reports.  These  twenty  large  volumes  are  illustrated  with 
full-page  plates  and  with  many  figures,  all  showing  the  presiding  genius  of  the  state  geologist, 
supplemented  by  the  original  investigations  of  a  corps  of  able  and  scholarly  young  men. 
Among  these  are  Charles  Rollin  Keyes,  Arthur  G.  Leonard,  H.  Foster  Bain,  A.  C.  Spencer,  J.  L. 
Tilton,  W.  H.  Norton,  S.  W.  Beyer,  C.  H.  Gordon  and  James  H.  Lees,  all  of  whom  are  prominent 
in  the  world  of  science  today. 

Dr.  Keyes  thus  sums  up  the  work  accomplished  for  Iowa  by  the  Samuel  Calvin  Survey :  i 

1.  It  laid  the  foundation  for  intelligent  search  for  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  state;  it 
limited  the  different  mineral-bearing  areas  in  which  prospecting  may  be  profitably  undertaken. 

2.  It  gave  assurance  of  permanency  in  the  development  of  resources  already  known.  It 
enabled  operators  to  know  how  to  work  deposits  to  best  advantage  and  how  to  prepare  the 
product  in  the  most  suitable  manner  for  the  market;  also  the  properties  of  the  different 
substances  and  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put.  The  further  advancement  of  the  de- 
pendent industries  was  also  greatly  simplified. 

3.  It  established  an  official  guaranty  respecting  the  natural  wealth  of  the  state. 

4.  It  formed  a  scientific  basis  for  a  standard  by  which  the  geological  features  of  the 
region  might  be  compared  with  those  of  other  districts,  thereby  satisfying  a  wide  demand  in 
schools  and  colleges. 

5.  It  advanced  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  and  placed  them  upon  a  firmer 
basis. 

1 — Annals  of  Iowa,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  122-3. 
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II 

In  1908  the  highest  honor  which  could  be  paid  an  American  geologist  came  to  Samuel 
Calvin,  namely  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America.  The 
Bulletin  of  that  society  for  1909  published  Professor  Calvin 's  presidential  address,  as  read 
before  that  body  on  the  29th  of  the  preceding  December.  The  address  was  an  exhaustive 
and  scholarly  treatment  of  the  "Present  Phase  of  the  Pleistocene  Problem  in  Iowa." 
President  Calvin  referred  to  Iowa's  exceptionally  fortunate  location  with  reference  to  the 
movements  and  marginal  limits  of  the  successive  invasions  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  thereby 
offering  unusual  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  relative  age  and  differential  characters  of 
the  several  sheets  of  drift.  He  would  not  give  forth  the  impression  that  ia  the  favored  area 
which  he  had  selected  for  consideration  there  were  no  unsettled  Pleistocene  problems;  for  in 
this  area  there  were  imjiortant  questions  still  waiting  solution.  His  justification  for  limiting 
the  discussion  to  so  small  a  portion  of  the  glaciated  area  was  in  the  fact  tliat  within  the 
limits  of  Iowa  at  least  five  distinct  drift  sheets  were  clearly  differentiated,  a  number  greater 
than  couhi  readily  be  distinguished  in  any  corresponding  area  elsewhere. 

Concluding,  he  ventured  into  the  field  of  projihecy,  saying:  "In  the  presidential  address 
on  Pleistocene  history  which  will  be  delivered  before  this  society  twenty  years  hence,  there 
will  [irobaljly  be  descriptions  of  drift  sheets — now  unknown  because  comi>letely  Viuried  under 
younger  deposits — dividing  the  long  Yarmouth  and  Sangamon  intervals;  there  will  be  more 
interglacial  phases,  fuller  discussions  of  interglacial  faunas  and  floras,  more  significant 
details  of  every  sort  and  kind.  Some  who  are  here  today  may  have  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
that  address  and  of  joining  with  the  younger  men  of  the  time  in  expressing  surprise  at  the 
meageruess  of  the  knowledge  of  Pleistocene  history  possessed  by  geologists  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  Twentieth  Century." 

Tlie  last  paper  read  by  Professor  Calvin  before  the  Geological  Society  of  America  was 
at  Pittsburgh,  in  December,  1910.  It  was  on  the  professor's  favorite  theme,  "The  lowan 
Drift."  One  critic  liad  questioned  even  the  existence  of  the  lowan  drift,  and  another  liad 
raised  the  question  whether,  "even  if  the  drift  exists,"  the  name  it  had  been  wearing  was 
wisely  applied,  maintaining  that  it  would  involve  the  rewriting  of  a  portion  of  Geikic 's  "Great 
Ice  Age ' '  and  a  redrawing  of  a  map  in  that  work.  Professor  Calvin  presented  an  array 
of  facts  from  the  field  to  show  (1)  that  the  lowan  drift  exists;  (2)  that  it  is  young  as 
compared  with  the  Kansan;  (3)  that  it  is  not  a  phase  of  the  Kansan;  (4)  that  it  has 
certain  'very  intimate  relations  to  certain  bodies  of  loess,  and  (5)  that  it  has  no  close 
relation  to  the  Illinoisan.  The  paper  evinced  all  its  author's  old-time  vigor,  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  spirit  which  in  18G4  prompted  him  to  take  up  arms  for  a  cause. 

Ill 

Two  weeks  before  his  death  a  heart  lesion  gave  unerring  evidence  of  the  end.  Samuel 
Calvin  died  at  his  home  in  Iowa  City  early  on  Monday  morning,  April  17,  1011.  Ho  was 
conscious  to  the  last.  He  left  a  widow  and  three  adult  children,  Will  J.,  a  ciWl  engineer 
residing  in  California;  Alice,  wife  of  Doctor  Lomas,  of  .Villisca,  Iowa;  and  John,  a  merchant 
in  Kansas  City.  The  death  of  Professor  Calvin  brought  out  many  tributes  to  the  worth  of 
the  man  and  to  the  .service  he  had  rendered  science.  One  of  these  came  from  Harvey  Ingham, 
editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Mr.  Ingham's  mind  went  ))ack  to  the  year  187.'!,  when  the 
young  educator  came  on  to  Iowa  City  from  D\ibuque  to  take  the  chair  of  natural  sciences 
vacated  by  the  death  of  Doctor  White.  To  the  older  students  of  the  State  T'niversity  the 
death  of  the  old-time  professor  would  recall  "the  self-contained,  many  times  reticent,  some- 
times sarcastic,  but  always  kindly  and  helpful  strong  man  who  came  into  their  lives  with 
that  close  intimacy  of  the  pioneer  days,  when  there  were  no  tutors  nor  assistants,  and  when 
professor  and  student  came  to  know  each  other  as  man  to  man,  and  when  impressions  of 
character  were  created  much  more  lasting  than  any  knowledge  of  the  books." 

The  Geological  Society  of  America  published  a  strong  obituary  of  its  former  president,  • 
prepared   by   Professor   Sliimek   of   the  Iowa   State   I'niversity. 

Among  the  nlltoo-few  portraits  of  its  di'^lingnished  men  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
University   of   Iowa   is    a   portrnit-in-oil,    by    Vclix    Srhurig,   of   the    longtime    professor   of 
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geology  in  that  institution.  It  was  the  gift  of  the  alumni  of  the  university,  an  evidence  of 
resjiett  auj  regard  given  during  the  lifetime   of   the  distinguished  scientist. 

Professor  Calvin  was  more  than  a  man  of  science.  He  i)OSsossed  the  gift  of  imagina- 
tion, without  which  the  geologist  is  a  mere  delver  in  the  earth  and  smiter  and  grinder  of 
rocks;  uith  which  he  is  a  seer  to  whom  the  whole  story  of  prehistoric  ages  stands  revealed. 
He  could  report  not  alone  the  material  results  of  his  investigations  but  also  the  sweep  of 
his  imagination,  rei^eopling  our  earth  with  prehistoric  races,  rehabilitating  our  forests  and 
picturing  them  alive  with  the  beasts  and  birds  and  2)huits  and  flowers  of  ages  past.  In  a 
lecture  delivered  before  tlie  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa  in  December,  1891,  he  first  out- 
lined the  records  discovered  on  the  rocks — remarking  that  those  records  "declare  that  for 
uncounted  years  Iowa,  together  with  the  whole  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  lay  beneath 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  inhabited  at  all,  marine  forms  of  animals  and 
plants  were  its  only  occupants.  During  these  long  years  of  submergence,  the  rocky  strata 
of  Iowa,  as  well  as  of  all  the  adjacent  states,  were  successfully  accumulating  as  soft  sedi- 
ments on  the  sea  bottom.  Omitting  the  small  area  of  Sioux  quartzite  in  Lyon  County,  the 
oldest  strata  in  the  state  arc  the  limestones  and  sandstones  of  northeastern  Iowa.  These 
contain  the  record  of  a  period  of  duration  altogether  incomprehensible.  Myriads  of  years, 
if  not  myriads  of  centuries,  pass  again,  and  in  the  meantime  the  light-colored  limestones, 
so  well  rejiresented  at  Anamosa,  grow  by  imperceptible  sedimentary  accretions.  Other  ages 
of  similar  duration  drag  on  slowly  into  the  lengthening  past,  but  bring  us  only  to  tlie  point 
at  which  the  limestones  and  shales  represented  in  Johnson  County  are  comi)leted.  About 
this   time  a  small  portion   of  Iowa  in   the  northeast   becomes  dry  land,  but  all  the  region 

south  and  west  was  still  under  the  all-pervading  sea Another  of  those  ages,  to  human 

comprehension  limitless,  wends  slowly  by,  and  the  agents  of  sedimentation  build  up  in  slow 
succession  the  great  crinoidal  beds  at  Marshalltown,  Burlington  and  Keokuk,  together  with 
tho  c6al  measures  and  associated  strata  of  central  and   southern  Iowa.     Still   Iowa  and  the 

rest  of  the  world  are  without  human  occui)ants Soon  after  the  comjjletion  of  the  coal 

measures,  the  sea  left  our  whole  state  as  a  part  of  the  growing  continent,  j  .  .  .  But  after 
long  ages  the  sea  again  took  possession  of  at  least  tho  nortliwestern  part  of  the  state  and 
another  geologic  period  goes  by  before  the  upward  movement  of  the  land,  by  which  Iowa 
is  at  length  permanently  disenthralled  from  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  Forests  take  posses- 
sion of  the  surface.  Animals  related  to  the  dog,  wolf  and  panther,  as  well  as  tho  deer,  the 
camel,  the  ox  and  the  horse,  unite  with  lizards,  birds,  bats  and  monkeys  to  impart  a  modern 
aspect  to  the  assemblage  of  animals  that  occupied  this  latitude.  The  climate  was  that  of 
southern  Louisiana.  The  conditions  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  possibility  of  man 's 
existence,  and  yet  the  records  show  that  man,  at  the  beginning  of  this  now  period,  was  not 
only  absent  from  Iowa,  but  was  absent  still  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. ' ' 

.Just  how  the  rocks  of  Iowa  happened  to  bear  testimony  to  the  erosions  of  the  Drift 
Period — a  story  of  perhaps  a  thousand  years — is  seen  at  a  glance,  with  the  aid  of  the 
geologist's  vision. 2  "The  elevation  that  marked  the  close  of  the  Neocene  introduced  new 
conditions.  The  streams  were  quickened  into  new  life.  They  began  anew  the  work  of  scour- 
ing and  cutting  their  channels.  As  the  elevation  of  the  land  increased,  the  surface  was  carved 
into  a  series  of  ever  deejjoning,  V-shajied  river  valleys  separated  by  broad,  flat-topped  divides. 
In  this  way  stream  channels  were  cut  through  system  after  system  of  limestone  and  shales, 
to  depths  ranging  from  three  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet.  And  all  this  was  done  in  an 
interval  between  the  close  of  the  Neocene  and  the  approach  of  the  glaciers  that  finally  buried 
Iowa  under  a  sea  of  ice.  For  when  the  first  great  Pleistocene  ice  sheet  had  fully  taken 
possession  of  the  state,  stream  cutting  was  brought  to  an  end.  The  channels  already  made 
became  choked  with  glacial  detritus;  and  when  the  ice  retreated  it  left  an  evenly  spread 
mantle  of  drift  that  effectually  concealed  most  of  the  pre-glacial  hills  and  valleys." 

This  is  a  rare  gift — the  ability  to  make  a  few  impressionistic  sketches  which  present  to 
the  imagination  the  workings  of  nature  through  myriad  years. 

In  a  second  paper,  Professor  Calvin  tells  in  popular  style  "what  glaciers  have  done  for 
Iowa,"  showing  to  the  unscientific  reader  that  glaciers  and   glacial   action   have  contributed 

2 — AnnRls  nf  Iowa.   Vol.  Ill,  pp.  2-5. 
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to  a  very  large  degree  to  the  making  of  the  state.  Without  foUowiug  the  geologist  in  his 
thesis,  let  it  suffice  to  make  this  brief  quotation:  ^  "For  this  rich  heritage  of  soils  we  are 
indebted  to  great  rivers  of  ice  that  overflowed  Iowa  from  the  north  and  northwest.  The 
glaciers  in  their  long  journey  ground  up  the  rocks  over  which  tliey  moved  and  mingled  the 
fresh  rock  flour  derived  from  granites  and  other  crystalline  rocks  of  British  America  and 
northern  Minnesota  with  pulverized  limestones  and  shales  of  more  southern  regions,  and  used 
these  rich  materials  in  covering  up  the  bold  rocks  and  leveling  the  irregular  surface  of 
pre-glacial   Iowa." 

Even  between  the  lines  of  some  of  Professor  Calvin 's  contributions  to  the  American 
Geologist  is  discoverable  this  unconscious  literary  style  wliich  tlie  exactions  of  science  could 
not  wholly  eliminate,  also  a  personal  love  of  the  state  of  his  adoption,  the  soil  of  which  he 
had  traversed  on  foot. 

Bead,  for  example,  his  story  of  "A  Notable  Bide  from  Driftless  Area  to  lowan  Drift," 
— a  ride  of  only  thirty  miles  from  Dubuque  to  Dyersville.-'  Tlie  writer  describes  the  effects 
of  erosion  on  "the  massive,  dolomitic,  cliff-forming  Galena  limestone,"  the  stone  sculjitured 
into  "numerous  picturesque  towers  and  castles  and  mural  j>recii>iccs, "  the  "jutting  head- 
lands," with  "residences  perching  airily  on  their  summits,"  the  "fantastically  weathered 
crags  and  castles,"  the  "many  picturesijue  escarpments  and  buttressed  walls  and  bastioned 
fortresses,  carved  by  natural  jirocesses  from  the  living  rock,  ....  lending  charm  and  variety 
to  this  unique  driftless  landscape  so  strangely  set  in  the  midst  of  the  great  prairie  plains  of 
the  middle  West." 

To  the  old-time  students  of  Iowa's  university,  and  to  the  many  students  of  science  who 
have  tramped  witli  him  over  Iowa's  prairies,  and  with  him  have  climbed  the  bluffs  barring 
the  gre.nt  rivers  on  our  liorders,  to  these  and  others  who  in  various  walks  of  life  have  come 
to  know  him,  Samuel  Calvin  is  the  jioot  of  the  Pleistocene  i)eiiod  of  Iowa.  To  this  period 
he  :jave  the  choicest  moments,  hours  and  days  of  his  life.  And  yet  he  did  not  permit  himself 
to  be  narrowed  down  to  it.  His  university  associate  and  tlie  comjianion  of  many  an  expedi- 
tion. Prof.  Bohuniil  Shimek,  says  he  himself  looked  on  his  later  studies  of  the  mammalian 
fossils  from  the  Aftonian  as  the  most  important  of  his  life.     His  work  on  the  glacial  sheets 

in  Iowa,  particularly  the  lowan,  was  especially  valuable He  had  undertaken   a  more 

thorough  study  of  the  Iowa  border,  and  there  is  tragedy  in  the  death  which  stilled  the  master 
mind,  so  well   equipped  to  cope  with   this  important  problem. ' ' 

The  only  excursions  made  by  Samuel  Calvin  into  gcuera.1  literature  are  two  contributions 
to  an  Iowa  magazine.  The  first  of  these,  entitled  "The  Switzerland  of  Iowa,"-''  profusely 
illustrated  with  photographs  of  his  own  taking,  reveals  not  only  the  author's  joy  in  the  grand 
and  beautiful  but  also  his  progress  toward  the  new  goal  he  had  fixed  for  himself,  namely, 
"a  study  of  the  Iowa  border."  Professor  Calvin  begins  the  article  with  this  fine  apprecia- 
tion of  the  viewpoint  of  the  common  man :  ' '  Most  readers  of  The  Midland  regard  Iowa  as 
rich  in  geological  resources,  fertile  as  to  soils,  happy  in  a  climate  which  escapes  the  depress- 
ing influence  of  both  extremes,  but,  so  far  as  relates  to  natural  scenery,  tame  and  monotonous. 
The  expanses  of  rich  prairie  land  are  beautiful  enough  in  their  way,  and  the  belts  of  timber 
that  follow  the  ramifications  of  the  water  courses  have  shifting,  seasonal  charms  peculiarly 
their  own ;  but  the  ])ictures(|ue  ruggedness  that  characterized  the  outlook  from  the  old  home 
in  New  England  or  Now  York  is  greatly  missed,  and  is  not  fully  compensated  for  by  long 
vistas  of  corn  fields  and  pastures,  even  though  these  betoken  a  land  of  intelligence,  of  peace, 
and  of  nninterrupt<>d  prosperity. 

"Before  the  glacial  jierjod  the  face  of  Iowa  was  furrowed  and  wrinkled  to  an  extent  that 
would  have  matched  in  some  small  degree  the  irregularities  of  surface  that  give  such  charm- 
ing bits  of  scenery  to  portions  of  New  England  ....  the  whole  fair  face  of  Iowa  was 
scarred  and  seamed  by  an  intricate  system  of  canyonliko  valleys  hemmed  in  by  precipices 
rising  sheer  for  hundreds  of  feet,  or  by  steeply  sloping  sides  that  more  gradually  blended 
with  tlie  rounded  contours  away  up  at  the  summits  of  the  dividing  riilges.  Such  was  the 
Iowa  that  the  glaciers  fo\ind,  and  such  would  have  been  our  Iowa  today  had  there  been  no 
glacial  jierind.     Rut  the  gigjintic  ice  plane  that  moved  bodily  over  the  surface  of  the  state 

8 — Annnlii  of  lowii.  Vol    IV.  jv   112 
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and  extemleJ  its  influence  continuously  for  numberless  centuries  cut  down  the  hills  to  some 
extent,  filled  up  the  valleys,  strewed  the  surface  with  all  mauuer  of  foreign  rock  detritus 
Ijrought  from  the  north,  obliterated  completely  the  tojiographie  features  that  had  previously 
been  impressed  upon  the  state,  and  left  Iowa  with  landscapes  tame  and  unattractive,  judged 
from  certain  points  of  view.  By  this  incursion  and  long  continued  action  of  great  continental 
glaciers  Iowa  lost  much  that  was  picturesque  in  her  scenery,  but  she  received  by  way  of  com- 
pensation a  soil  of  unparalleled  depth  and  exhaustless  fertility.  Tlie  new  landscapes  were 
characterized  by  a  different  type  of  beauty.  Furthermore,  the  new  surface  was  vastly  better 
adapted  to  the  construction  of  highways  for  commerce  and  the  easy  intercommunication  of 
her  people  than  the  old,  and  that,  from  purely  utilitarian  considerations,  was  no  small  gain. ' ' 

Then  note  the  jday  of  imagination  about  our  pre-liistoric  man.  Climbing  to  the  highest 
crest  of  Oueota  bluff  he  comes  upon  a  row  of  jjre-historic  mounds.  "The  mound-builder  in 
times  gone  by  had  labored  up  these  very  heights.  Here  he  had  established  his  watch-towers, 
here  probably  he  reared  his  home,  here  at  all  events  he  buried  his  dead.  Was  it  for  love  of 
the  grand  and  picturesque  in  nature  that  he  sought  the  highest  prominence  in  all  this  region, 
or  was  it  the  mere  instinct  of  self -protection  that  led  to  the  choice  of  his  particular  location? 
Who  shall  tell  how  his  soul  was  affected  by  all  this  wild  beauty  of  lake  and  stream,  of  crag 
and  fell, — a  beauty  ever  changing  with  the  changing  moods  of  nature,  taking  one  tone  from 
the  swelling  buds  of  spring  and  another  from  the  full-leaved  brilliance  of  autumn!" 

Then  the  artist  and  the  psychologist  in  Samuel  Calvin  supplants  the  geologist  and  he 
writes:  "The  grandeur  and  dignity  with  which  today  these  hills  look  from  a  height  of  400 
feet  upon  the  placid  current  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  same  that  they  have  worn  for  centuries. 
Their  evening  shadows  creep  out  across  the  stream  in  ways  th§  same  as  when  the  mound- 
builder  lighted  his  watchfires  on  their  summits,  or  the  canoe  of  the  red  man  was  the  only 
craft  that,  with  obliquely  widening  ripples,  broke  the  smooth  surface  of  the  majestic  river. 
There  is  something  about  them,  either  in  themselves  or  in  their  settings  and  surroundings, 
or  in  their  associations  with  bygone  centuries,  or  in  f.ll  together,  that  stirs  the  soul  and 
sends  a  thrill  of  pleasure  through  the  mind  of  the  appreciative  observer.  What  is  it,  and 
how  much  of  it  has  been  produced  by  the  chemical  and  mechanical  action  of  water?  Does 
such  action  account  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  views  about  Decorah,  or  for  the  imjiressive- 
ness  of  the  great  vertical  scarp  of  limestone  at  Bluff  ton?  What  is  the  essence  of  this  thing 
■we  call  beauty  in  nature,  anyway?  What  produces  it,  and  how  is  it  that  it  exalts  the  soul 
and  awakens  pleasurable  emotions  in  the  mind  of  man?  These  are  old,  old  questions,  and, 
when  pressed  for  an  answer  the  doctor  frankly  confesses  that  he  does  not  know. ' ' 

These  illustrations  must  be  ample  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  Samuel  Calvin 's 
devotion  to  science  had  not  crowded  out  the  poet — the  lover  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful. 
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In  1901  oeciuTod  a  contest  for  the  repnldican  nomination  for  governor  of 
towa  the  intensity  of  whicli  \voii\A  have  defeated  a  party  less  strongly  in- 
trenched in  public  favor.  The  reform  sijirit  was  in  the  air,  and  as  the  admin- 
is-ti-atinn  of  Governor  Shaw  neared  its  close  there  was  a  large  faction  in  the 
party  imbued  with  tlie  spirit  of  the  time  and  demanding  a  departure  from  old 
standards,  especially  in  the  direction  of  tariff  reform — a  reduction  of  the  Ding- 
ley  taritf  schetlules.  The  contest  was  intensified  by  the  presiunption  that  the 
republican  nomination  was  equivalent  to  an  election.  Those  favoring  a  radi- 
cal tariff  reform  were  united  in  support  of  Albert  B.  Cummins  for  governor. 
Mr.  Cummins  had  long  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  and  had  made  it  a 
special  study  in  the  intervals  of  an  extensive  law  practice.  The  old-time  party 
leaders  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  movement.  They  pointed  to  Cummins' 
independent  candidacy  for  the  legislature  in  1S88,  and  his  independent  action 
in  the  Twenty-second  General  Assembly,  as  evidence  of  the  candidate's  unre- 
lia})ility  from  the  party  standpoint. 

In  a  .speech  in  Des  Moines,  Cummins  boldly  announced  his  candidacy.  The 
opposition,  at  a  loss  to  find  a  candidate,  attempted  to  unite  on  Edwin  H.  Conger, 
ex-minister  to  China,  then  on  his  way  home.  A  faked  telegram  from  San 
Francisco  indicated  that  Conger  would  stand  as  a  receptive  candidate.  A  spe- 
cial train  met  ^Minister  Conger  at  Council  Bluffs  and  escorted  him  to  Des  iloines, 
where  an  enthusiastic  reception  awaited  him.  Nothing  was  further  from  Min- 
ister Conger '.s  -desire  than  to  enter  a  factional  fight  for  the  nomination.  Em- 
barra.ssed  by  the  sitivation  and  unwilling  to  leave  his  supporters  in  the  lurch, 
he  did  not  withdraw  from  the  field  as  he  privately  expressed  a  desire  to  do.  The 
campaign  for  the  nomination  was  fought  to  the  finish  in  every  county.  On  the 
7th  of  August,  1901,  the  Republican  State  Convention  assembled  at  Cedar  Rapids. 
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Oil  the  first  balli.t  Ciuniiiiiis  received  SGO  votes,  James  H.  Trewin,  369, 
W.  F.  Ilarrinuui,  ;559,  and  K.  II.  Conger,  42.  John  Ilerriott,  former  state  treas- 
urer, who  had  been  a  gubernatorial  possibility,  was  nominated  for  lieutenaut- 
governor.  The  platform  well  fitted  the  candidate,  favoring  reciprocity  as  a  nat- 
ural complement  of  protection,  and  such  niodifi<'ati<)n  of  tariff  schedules  as 
mit^ht  be  required  "to  prevent  their  affording  shelter  to  monopoly,"  also  such 


EDWIN  HUliD  (JONGER 

amendment  to  tlie  interstate  commerce  act  as  wouhl  "more  fidly  carry  out  its 
prohibition  of  discrimination  in  rate-making." 

11 

Before  passing  on  tn  llic  campaign  of  l;tl)l,  let  us  pause  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  great  lowan  who  wcnl  (b)wn  to  political  defeat  with  no  diminution  of  the 
respect  in  which  he  was  held.  I'dwin  llurd  Conger  is  surely  entitled  to  high 
place  in  Iowa's  esteem.  Born  in  Illinois  in  1843.  a  graduate  of  Lombard  Uni- 
versity, he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  an  Illinois  regiment  and  retired  a  brevet- 
major.  Graduating  from  the  Albany  Law  Scliool.  lie  located  in  Dexter.  Iowa. 
First  elected  county  treasurer,  he  later  sened  two  terms  a.s  state  treasurer.  lie 
wa.s  twice  olocted  to  Congress  from  the  Seventh  Iowa  district,  where  his  ability 
found  fidl  recognition.  Appointed  by  President  Harrison  to  the  Brazil  mission, 
he  retired  after  the  election  of  Cleveland,  but  was  returned  to  Rio  after  the  election 
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of  McKinley.  Complieations  in  China  resulted  in  his  appointment  to  the  Chinese 
mission.  In  the  siege  of  the  foreign  legations  by  the  Boxers,  semi-military  leader, 
ship  was  conferred  upon  him  by  his  colleagues,  and  chiefly  to  his  undaunted  cour- 
age and  resourcefulness  tlie  men,  women  and  children  of  the  several  legations  owed 
their  lives.  His  leave  of  absence  for  recuperation  after  the  siege  was  embar- 
rassed by  his  friends  as  has  been  shown;  but  he  was  everywhere  accorded  a 
marked  degree  of  respect.  He  returned  to  his  post  at  Pekin ;  but,  in  1905,  was 
transferred  to  Mexico.  His  last  days  were  saddened  by  financial  losses  follow- 
ing the  business  failure  of  a  brother  in  California.  He  died  at  Pasadena,  -May 
18,.  1907.  Since  her  husband's  death,  Mrs.  Conger  has  published  two  valuable 
eont»butions  to  the  history  of  our  social  and  political  relations  with  China: 
"Letters  from  China,"  and  "Old  China  and  Young  America,"  also  contribu- 
tions on  China  to  numerous  periodicals. 

Ill 

In  1901  the  democrats  nominated  for  governor  T.  J.  Phillips,  of  Ottumwa, 
whose  strength  la}^  chiefly  with  the  pro-saloon  forces,  and  whose  candidacy 
added  nothing  to  the  opposition  to  tariff  reform.  The  people's  party  nomi- 
nated L.  H.  Weller,  of  Chickasaw,  whose  sole  strength  ]ay  -with  the  advocates  of 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  The  socialists  nominated  James  Baxter, 
of  Monroe,  unknown  to  voters  generally.  The  real  fight  had  been  made  before 
the  republican  convention.  Cummins  was  elected  governor  by  a  plurality  over 
Phillips  of  83.119.  The  prohibitionists  rolled  up  15,659  votes  for  their  candi- 
date. The  socialists  and  the  people's  party  together  polled  only  about  4,000 
votes. 

The  Twenty-ninth  General  Assembly  convened  January  13,  1902,  with  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Herriott  in  the  chair  in  the  Senate  and  Willard  L.  Eaton, 
speaker  of  the  House. 

John  Herriott,  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth  and  fifty-eight  years  old,  had  the 
distinction  of  having  served  "as  a  private  soldier"  during  the  war!  Follow- 
ing the  war  he  came  to  Iowa  and  after  "farming  it"  for  several  years,  engaged 
in  business  in  Stuart.  County  treasurer  two  terms,  he  was  later  elected  state 
treasurer.  In  his  three  terms  as  state  trea.surer  he  inaugurated  several  valuable 
reforms  in  methods.  In  the  executive  council  he  urged  with  force,  but 
without  avail,  certain  refonns  in  the  assessment  of  corporate  property.  His 
congressional  district  united  on  him  for  governor,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  con- 
vention accorded  him  second  place  on  the  ticket.  He  is  still  living  in  retire- 
ment at  Stuart.  His  son.  Dr.  Frank  I.  Herriott,  is  dean  of  sociology'  in  Drake 
University,  and  an  author  of  many  able  sociological  and  historical  contributions 
to  current  literature. 

Speaker  Eaton  was  a  native  lowan,  son  of  A.  K.  Eaton,  a  pioneer  judge  and 
legislator,  and  was  fifty-four  years  of  age.  He  had  served  two  terms  in  the 
House  before  his  election  as  speaker.  Later,  retiring  to  private  life,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Royal  Union  Insurance  Company,  of  Des  iMoines,  in  which 
service  he  died — a  man  of  sterling  worth  and  possessed  of  the  friendship  and 
love  of  many. 

The  Twenty-ninth  General  Assembly,  which  inaugurated  the  Cummins  ad- 
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niiiiistratioii,  was  led  li_\    uwn  of  rare  aliility  and   hi|,'-li   rejrard   lor  tin-  welfare 
of  the  state. 

Tlie  Senate  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  ikaded  by  Josejili  M.  Junkin, 
of  Aloutgomery,  ■a.  man  of  unusual  weight  in  legislation.  He  had  made  his  first 
appearance  in  the  Twenty-sixth  General  Assembly,  and  had  early  measured  up 
with  the  old-time  leaders  in  debate.  This  was  his  last  sitting,  he  having  vol- 
untarily retired  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  the  practice  of  the  law.  Midway 
in  a  brilliant  after-wireer  in  the  courts,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  he  was  stricken 
with  apoplexy,  wiiich.  on  the  1 1th  of  October,  1!)13,  resulted  in  his  death. 

At  the  head  of  llu>  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  was  Warren  Garst, 
of  Carroll,  whos-e  .senatorial  career  began  with  tiie  Twenty-fiftji  General  Assem- 
bly, and  whose  niast(>ry  of  the  subject  of  state  resources  and  appropriations 
was  as  complete  as  was  Senator  Allison's  grasp  of  national  affairs.  Senator 
Garst  continued  at  the  head  of  this  imjwtant  committee  until  the  close  of  the 
Thirty-first  General  Assembly,  when  lie  was  chosen  lieutenant-governor,  suc- 
ceeding to  the  governorship  on  the  retirement  of  Cummins. 

Railroads  was  headed  by  L.  C.  Blanchard.  of  .Mahaska,  a  pioneer  legislator 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  (ieiu'ral  Assembly,  and  the  author  of  several  mea.sures  of 
unusual  imjMirtani'e.  Looking  over  the  other  Senate  committees,  we  find  Agri- 
iiilture  headed  by  llarriman.  of  Franklin,  a  veteran  legislator  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  and  succeeding  general  as.semblics,  and  a  man  large  enough  to  be  thought 
of  in  connection  with  the  governoi-ship.  Chairman  of  Cities  and  Towns  was 
James  II.  Trcwin,  then  of  Allamakee,  later  of  Linn,  who  began  his  legislative 
career  in  the  IIous<"  of  the  Twenty-fifth  General  Assembly.  He  was  instrumen- 
tal in  the  pa.ssage  of  nnicb  valuable  legislation.  "Smith,  of  Mitchell."  a  veteran 
of  the  Twenty-second  General  As,sembly.  was  now  one  of  the  recognized  lead- 
ers in  committee  and  on  the  floor.  Crossley.  of  :\ladison,  head  of  schools,  had 
by  this  time  made  some  headway  with  liis  primary  mea.sure,  his  one  conspicu- 
ous trium[)h  in  legislation.  Ilayward,  of  Scott,  had  entered  upon  his  second 
term,  from  the  close  of  which  he  was  pronu)ted  by  pojiular  vote  to  the  otiice  of 
secretary  of  state.  Elbert  Hamilton  Hubbard,  of  Sioux  City,  had  .served  one 
term  in  the  House  of  the  Nineteenth  General  As.sembly.  and  was  rotunling  out 
his  single  term  as  senator — a  man  of  dislinction  in  any  body  of  representative 
men.  He  went  from  the  Senate  to  Congi-ess,  where  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of 
usefulness  and  honor,  on  the  M  of  .Tunc.  1012.  he  died,  at  the  age  of  sixtv-threc. 
Other  senators  also  served  with  signal  usefulness,  not  a  few  of  whom  have  since 
been  variously  honoied. 

One  of  the  strong  men  in  the  Twenty-ninth  General  As.sembly  was  O.  B. 
Court  right,  of  the  Black  Hawk  and  Grundy  senatorial  district,  an  attorney  of 
unusual  argumentative  abilit.y.  To  the  Senate  in  1902  came  William  T.  Whip- 
ple, a  prominent  attorney  of  Yintou.  who  bent  his  main  energies  toward  tlie 
fonnnlation  and  presentation  of  an  educational  reform  measure,  the  passage  of 
which  was  delayed  until  the  next  general  a.ssembly.  Came  also  Fred  L.  Jlay- 
tag,  of  .Ta.sper,  a  manufacturer  whose  business  experience  and  methods  well  • 
fitted  him  for  scrvic(>  on  the  A])i)ropriations  Committee,  where  he  remained  for 
several  se.ssion.s.  Tlu'  reform  measures  later  recommended  by  Governor  Cmn- 
mins  found  in  him  an  influential  supporter.  .Another  of  Governor  Cummins' 
s-pccial  champi(uis  in  the  Senate  was  Ciissins  C.  Dowcll,  of  Folk,  who,  after  win- 
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ning  prominence  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  as  a  member  of 
the  increasingly  important  committee  on  Rctrenclnnent  and  Reform,  returned 
to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Des  Moines.  A  strong  supporter  of  Solomon  V. 
Prouty  for  Congress,  on  Prouty's  retirement,  in  1914,  Dowell  was  early  nomi- 
nated and  elected  to  succeed  him  in  the  national  House. 

A  number  of  strong  men  in  both  houses  at  the  opening  of  the  Cummins  ad- 
ministration remained  with  him  and  his  reforms  to  the  very  last. 

In  the  House  of  the  Twenty-ninth  General  Assembly  were  many  able  men, 
chief  among  whom,  by  reason  of  ability,  precedence  and  committee  standing. 
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were  Temple,  of  Clarke,  a  debater  of  unusual  force,  head  of  the  Ways  and 
IMeans  Committee.  Clarke,  of  Dallas,  headed  Judiciary  and  was  on  his  upward 
■way  to  the  governorship.  Hughes,  of  Iowa,  headed  Appropriations;  "the  little 
giant,"  fathered  the  anti-pass  bill,  from  the  House  to  the  Senate,  and  lived  to 
celebrate  its  final  passage.  Bealer,  of  Linn,  was  a  foi'cible  champion  of  the 
old  soldier.  On  several  committees  was  Emoiy  H.  English,  of  Polk,  a  young 
editor  who,  after  three  terms  in  the  House,  was  state  printer  for  two  terms; 
served  for  a  time  as  private  secretary  to  Governor  Clarke,  and,  in  1915,  entered 
upon  a  career  as  head  of  the  new  insurance  department  of  state.  Nathan  E. 
("Nate")   Kendall,  of  llonroe.  head  of  the  committee  on  Mines  and  Mining, 
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gravitated  toward  the  speakership,  which  honor  he  afterward  easily  attained 

and  which  position  he-grawd  witli  rare  parliamentary  skill.  Later  he  repre- 
sented the  Sixth  Congressional  district  two  teruLs,  declining  a  third  nomination. 
In  the  Republican  National  Convention  of  1916,  he  made  a  brilliant  speech  nom- 
inating Senator  Cummins  for  the  presidency. 

There  were  at  least  a  score  of  other  representatives  who  developed  leader- 
ship; and  a  large  majority  of  the  members  were  imbued  with  the  progressive 
spirit  which  found  exi)ri:>isioii  in  Governor  Cununins'  inaugural,  and  in  the 
advanced  legislation  of  that  session. 

In  the  Thirtieth  General  Assembly  the  House  was  officered  by  George  W. 
Clarke,  of  Dallas,  speaker.  At  the  head  of  AVays  and  Cleans  was  Temple,  of 
Clarke;  Judiciary,  Kendall,  of  Monroe;  Appropriations,  .Mattes,  of  Sac;  Rail- 
roads, Wise,  of  Black  Hawk;  Banks,  Head,  of  Greene;  Insurance,  English,  of 
Polk.  In  the  Senate  of  the  Thirtieth,  Hayward,  of  Scott,  was  at  the  head  of 
Ways  and  Cleans;  Dowcll,  of  Polk,  Judiciary;  Oarst,  of  Carroll,  Appropriations; 
Smith,  of  Mitchell,  Railroads;  Courtright,  of  Black  Hawk,  Cities  and  Towns; 
Dunham,  of  Dclawar<',  Supjiression  of  Iiitem])eranc(" ;  Whipiilc,  of  Benton,  In- 
surance; Stuckslager,  of  Linn,  Banks;  Warren,  of  .Madison,  ]\Iines  and  Mining; 
Hughes,  of  Iowa,  Commerce. 

In  the  Thirty-first  there  were  few  changes  in  the  chairnumships  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  committees.  Robert  ^I.  Wright,  of  Webster,  a  veteran  of  the 
Nineteenth  General  Assembly,  was  made  chairman  of  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments. 

In  the  Thirty-second  there  were  several  changes  in  the  Senate  chairman- 
ships. Smith,  of  Mitchell,  succeeded  Hayward  on  Ways  and  Means;  JIaytag, 
of  Jasper,  succeeded  Oarst  on  Aiiprnpi'iations ;  and  llupkins.  of  Guthrie,  suc- 
ceeded Smith  on  Railroads. 

In  the  House,  Kendall  was  speaker;  Teter,  of  Marion,  became  chainnan  of 
Ways  and  ]Means;  Weeks,  of  Gutlii'ie,  Judiciary;  Jones,  of  Montgomery,  Ap- 
propriations; ^Icredith,  of  Cass,  Railroads;  Conn,  of  Butler,  Insurance,  and 
Lowery,  of  (Mlhoun,  Banks;  Sullivan,  of  Polk,  Cities  and  Towns;  Jones,  of  Mont- 
gomery, was  accorded  a  high  position  in  legislative  councils  as  a  man  of  affairs. 
.In  the  House  appeared  for  the  first  time,  Darrah,  of  Lucas,  and  Meredith,  of 
Cass,  who  developed  qualities  of  leadership. 

IV 

Governoi-  Cummins  ill  his  first  inaugural  scathingly  arraigned  the  forces  that 
had  endeavored  to  control  legislation  in  the  interests  of  cor])(U'ations.  He  spoke 
of  the  enormous  power  of  wealth  for  good  or  ill,  and  the  necessity  of  jealously 
scrutinizing  tlie  uses  nuide  of  this  power.  "Corporations,"  .said  he,  "have  and 
ought  to  have  many  privileges;  but  among  them  is  not  the  right  to  sit  in  po- 
litical conventions  or  occupy  scats  in  legislative  chandiei-s The  profes- 
sional lobliyist  has.  I  regret  to  say.  become  one  of  the  features  of  legislative  as- 
semblies; he  has  become  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  a  decent  commuinty  and 
ought  to  be  driven  out  with  the  la.sh  of  .scorn,  pursued  by  the  penalties  of  the  law 
from  the  presence  of  every  official  and  froju  the  precincts  of  every  legislative 

body  in  the  rei)ublie."     He  pronounced  the  hired  lobbyist  "a  criminal 

to  whom  the  dooi's  of  the  ca])it()l  should  never  swing  inward." 
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Goveruor  Cummins'  messages  reveal  the  practical  side  of  the  man's  dual 
nature.  No  other  governor  had  been  as  prolific  in  recommendations,  and  no 
other  governor  had  recommended  so  many  reforms  which  afterward  were  crj'stal- 
lized  into  law. 

In  his  message  of  1904,  the  governor  told  in  plain  terms  the  story  of  State 
Auditor  Merriam's  exorbitant  charges  for  unauthorized  examinations  of  for- 
eign insurance  companies.  The  auditor  had  retired  from  office  witliout  comply- 
ing with  the  governor's  request  for  a  statement  of  moneys  so  collected.  Mer- 
riam's successor,  Auditor  Carroll,  learned  by  correspondence  with  the  com- 
panies that  for  116  examinations  an  aggregate  of  $23,267.03  had  been  charged. 
The  governor  urged  that  the  reputation  of  the  commonwealth  demanded  an  in- 
vestigation, and,  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  power  of  the  state  had  been 
"used  by  unworthy  officers  to  coerce  payments  for  which  no  honest  service  was 
rendered,"  he  recommended  reimbursement  to  the  companies.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  governor  recommended  that  all  fees  of  all  departments  and  boards  be 
paid  directly  to  the  state,  and  that  examiners  be  paid  by  the  state.  He  argued 
for  the  indeterminate  sentence  of  men  convicted  of  crime.  He  pointed  out  the 
principal  defects  in  the  inebriate  law  passed  two  years  before,  and  suggested 
the  remedies.  He  believed  the  time  had  come  for  a  primary  election  law.  "The 
manner  in  which  caucuses,  party  primaries,  and  other  proceedings  leading  up 
to  nominations,  are  held,  and  the  practices  which  attend  them,  ....  have  be- 
come intolcralile  with  clean,  fair-minded  people."  He  gave  specific  recommen- 
dations as  to  bettering  the  state's  highways.  A  more  adequate  state  census 
report  was  recommended.  He  spoke  with  refreshing  plainness  of  the  necessity 
of  a  more  liberal  policy  toward  the  state's  educational  institutions.  He  urged 
special  taxes  for  those  institutions,  instead  of  general  appropriations.  He  rec- 
ommended an  appropriation  for  a  roster  of  Iowa  soldiers.  The  governor  related 
the  circumstances  attending  a  fire  which  occurred  in  the  capitol  January  4, 
1904 ;  and  the  damage  done  the  north  wing  of  the  building,  and  the  work  hastily 
done  to  prepare  the  House  for  the  incoming  legislature,  recommending  spe- 
cifically the  permanent  repair-work  necessary. 

In  his  second  message,  in  January,  1906,  Governor  Cummins  covered  the 
whole  subject  of  the  state's  responsibility  for  the  insurance  companies  operating 
within  its  limits  and  specifically  recommended  changes  which,  since  made,  have 
added  much  to  the  efficiency  of  Iowa's  insurance  laws.  The  governor's  opin- 
ion was  that  a  primary  law  would  materially  relieve  the  political  situation,  mak- 
ing it  more  difficult  for  the  few  to  manipulate  caucuses  and  conventions  in  in- 
terests not  identical  with  those  of  the  majority.  "The  railways  and  their  al- 
lied forces  want  to  preserve  the  caucus  and  the  convention,"  said  he,  "simply 
because  they  know  that  they  will  have  a  better  chance,  through  this  system,  of 

dominating  the  affairs  of  the  state They  cannot  so  easily  spread  their 

nets  about  the  voters  as  they  can  about  the  delegates A  primary  law 

will  minimize,  it  will  not  destroy,  the  power  of  railways  in  politics."  The  gov- 
ernor pointed  out  the  necessity  of  radical  legislation  regulating  freight  and 
passenger  charges,  including  the  abolition  of  free  service  to  individuals,  in  the 
shape  of  passes.  He  again  urged  the  indeterminate  sentence,  also  a  division  of 
criminals  separating  young  men  and  boys  from  hardened  and  habitual  crim- 
inals, also  a  separate  reformatory  for  women  and  girls.    He  had  been  impressed 
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with  the  inadequate  enforcement  of  hnvs  rclatinjj  to  intoxicating  liquors  and 
ur^cd  a  new  spirit  tliat  wouKl  not  brook  a  laxity  in  administration. 

V 

No  address  by  any  Iowa  governor  lias  ever  aroused  more  discussion  than 
Governor  Cummins'  second  inaugural,  delivered  Januaiy  14,  190-1.  It  was 
mainly  given  over  to  two  themes — reciprocity  in  trade  and  the  moral  education 
of  the  citizens.  It  happened  in  upon  a  time  when  the  protectionists  were  di- 
viding into  hostile  camps,  the  "progressives"  and  the  conservatives,  opproliri- 
ously  termed  "standpatters."  Governor  Cummins  had  become  the  embodi- 
ment ofrwhat  the  journals  of  the  country  had  labeled  "the  Iowa  idea" — which, 
freely  interpreted,  meant  tariff  reduction  to  a  point  representing  the  difference 
in  wages  i)ai(l  at  liome  and  abroad,  coupled  with  mutually  advantageous  reci- 
procity treaties.  Seated  on  the  stage  and  in  the  audience  in  Foster's  opera 
house,  on  that  occasion,  were  many  of  the  old-time  party  leadei-s  who  could  but 
grimly  smile  and  shake  their  heads  as  they  listened  to  the  governor's  elucida- 
tion of  his  favorite  tlienie.  They  had  tolerantly  licard  him  on  reciprocity  in 
general,  luit  wlieii  ho  audaciously  brought  the  subject  home  to  Iowa  farmers 
and  their  relations  witli  Canada,  they  drew  the  line!     Hear  him: 

"It  has  been  possible  to  make,  and  in  my  judgment  it  is  still  possible  to  make, 
a  treaty  with  Canada  which  would,  for  years  to  come,  make  us  practically  mas- 
ters of  the  imports  into  that  dominion.  In  the  last  ten  years  American  maiui- 
facturers  have  expended  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  the  estalilislniient  of 
plants  in  Canada,  which  would  have  been  kept  at  home,  with  all  the  labor  whicli 
that  implies,  if  there  had  been  a  fair  and  permanent  relation  existing  between 
the  two  countries.  The  farmers  of  Iowa  have  lost  something  in  tlie  foreclosure 
of  tlie  opportunity  to  feed  the  men  who  are  operating  the  plants  to  wiiicli  I 
liavc  referred,  and  tliey  will  lose  more  when  Canada  raises  the  barrier  so  that 
Kngland.  France  and  Germany  will  supply  the  material  for  the  wonderful 
development  upon  which  she  is  just  entering,  and  which  we  are  so  well  prepared 

to  supply "Wliicli  would  you  ratlier  do,  lose  tlie  market  wliich  would  be 

created  by  our  vast  imports  into  Canada  or  meet  Canada  in  competition  in  the 
things  which  you  produce?" 

This  view  of  reciprocity  was  the  basis  of  a  factioiml  difference  which  raged 
with  inci-easing  bitterness  for  several  ycai's  thereafter,  but  finally  ceased  with 
the  retircincnl  nf  I'lTsidcnt  Tat't  fi-om  ]iublic  life. 

Iowa  rci)uliiicans,  wlio  in  l,S!t6  gave  McKinley  a  ]ilurality  of  G'\')rt2.  in  1900 
gave  the  same  candidate  the  enonnous  plurality  of  !lv*^.r)4;?.  In  1904  Roosevelt 
broke  all  preeedent.s,  earT>-ing  Iowa  over  Parker  by  a  plurality  of  158,766 — 
though  the  total  vote  was  about  45,000  le.ss  than  in  1900,  and  nearly  36,000  less 
than  in  1896. 

The  last  inaugural  of  Govenior  Cummins,  January  17,  1907,  was  unique  in 
that  no  other  governor  of  Iowa  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  for  tlie  third  time.  Owing  to  a  constitutional  amendment  changing  the 
general  elections  to  the  years  of  even  date,  the  governor's  ])revious  term  had 
been  extended  to  three  years,  thus  giving  him  seven  years  as  governor,  or  three 
more  years  of  service  than  had  been  accorded  any  of  his  jiredeccssors. 
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The  governor  reminded  his  hearers  that  his  oath  of  office  bound  him  to  per- 
form his  duty  as  he  saw  tiie  riglit- — not  as  anybody  else  might  see  tlie  right. 
In  judging  him  in  future,  he  only  asked  that  the  public  should  recognize  the 
fact  "that  men  may  honestly  reach  varying  conclusions."  He  then  entered 
npcn  a  philosophical  study  of  the  cliangiiig  relations  of  the  .state  to  the  nation, 
reasoning  that  the  development  of  the  country  had  made  necessary  the  exercise 
of  governmental  functions  which  cannot  be  exerted  by  the  states,  and  that  the 
national  constitution  should  be  so  amended  as  to  "make  our  organic  law  as  broad 
and  strong  as  the  subjects  it  should  control."  He  would  have  a  direct  vote  for 
senators  and  for  President  and  vice-president ;  he  wanted  an  amendment  which 
v.-nn'd  give  the  interstate  commerce  clause  scope  enough  to  enable  Congress  to 
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control  and  regnlate  things  which  the  developments  of  commerce  have  nation- 
alized, and  an  amendment  which  would  permit  Congress  to  unify  our  marriage 
and  divorce  laws.  The  governor  had  previously  made  specific  recommendations 
relative  to  the  railroad  question.  In  his  last  inaugural  he  made  a  general  rec- 
ommendation. He  regarded  as  foundationless  the  inference  of  Mr.  Hill,  the 
railroad  magnate,  that  unless  legislators  cease  meddling  with  the  railroads,  cap- 
ital cannot  be  found  to  build  needed  tracks  and  buy  needed  cars.  "The  stock- 
holders in  the  roads  are  paid  a  very  moderate  interest  upon  their  investments, 
and  the  men  who  are  making  the  outcry  are  the  men  who  never  invested  their 
honestly  earned  dollars  in  the  construction  of  our  transportation  system."  He 
would  require  that  everv'  corporation  have  its  capital  stock  paid  for  at  par  be- 
fore it  shall  be  autliorized  to  transact  business.  He  regarded  the  question  as  a 
national  one — and  his  later  efforts  as  United  States  senator  have  evinced  the 
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sincerity  of  his  views.  He  insisted  on  reciprocal  treaties  with  foreign  nations  ar- 
rangi'ii  on  a  basis  of  mutual  advantage,  but  keeping  in  mind  the  protection  of 
the  home  market  for  labor.  He  urged  the  imposition  of  a  reasonable  penalty 
upon  failure  to  list  taxable  property  and  hoped  for  "the  gradual  growth  of  a 
sentiment  that  the  tax-dodger  is  an  unworthy  citizen."  As  to  railroad  taxation, 
he  regarded  the  three  great  factors  to  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
value  of  the  railroad  to  be:  physical  condition,  gross  earnings,  and  net  earn- 
ings, lie  urged  the  legislature  to  rcHjuire  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  kept 
by  the  companies,  thus  enabling  the  executive  council  to  arrive  at  gross  and 
net  earnings.  He  concluded  with  a  plea  for  equal  educational  opportunities 
for  all.  "Property  must  have  its  protection:  but  men  and  women  are  worth 
more  than  property." 

VI 

The  three  legislatures  covering  the  Cummins  administration  included  many 
men  of  after-prominence. 

An  important  law  pass^'d  by  the  Twenty-ninth  General  Assembly  related  to 
negotiable  instruments,  establishing  uniformity  with  the  laws  of  other  states  on 
the  .suli.ject. 

The  Thirtieth  General  Assembly  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  district  court, 
iricluding  a  juvenile  court  regulating  the  treatment  and  control  of  dependent, 
neglected  and  delinquent  children.  It  pa.ssed  a  primary  election  law,  provid- 
ing for  the  election  of  delegates  of  political  parties  by  a  primary,  and  for  the 
nomination  of  officers  by  a  delegate  convention  system.  It  reijuired  railway 
and  other  corporations  owning  real  estate  to  report  same  to  the  executive  coun- 
cil for  a.ssessment  and  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  making  rejiorts.  It  passed 
a  number  of  inipoi-tant  insurance  laws.  It  covered  the  whole  subject  of  ditches, 
drains  and  water  coui"sts.  It  strengthened  the  militia  laws  of  the  state.  It  pro- 
vided a  state  hospital  for  inebriates. 

The  Thirty-first  General  Assenil)ly  i)rovided  for  a  uniform  system  of  munici- 
pal accounts,  reports  and  audits  in  cities  and  towns.  It  cut  off  the  issuance  of 
pass-es  on  railroads ;  strengthened  the  eliild-lalwr  law  :  provided  a  state  .sanitaritnn 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis;  provided  for  the  preservation  of  tlie  pul)lie 
archives;  defined  the  bushel  of  commerce  by  weiglit,  and  ])assed  a  strict  pure- 
food  law. 

The  Thirty-second  General  Assembly,  held  in  1907,  to  cover  a  change  in  the 
constitution,  passed  a  number  of  l)ills  affecting  cities,  including  tlie  a\ithoriza- 
tion  of  the  commission  form  of  goverinnent.  It  strengthened  the  prinuiry  election 
law;  created  a  standard  fire  insurance  ]iolicy;  strengthened  the  law  relating  to 
mutual  asHcs-sment  as.sociations,  also  the  law  relative  to  the  rates  of  fraternal  l)ene. 
ficiary  associations;  strengthened  several  weak  places  in  recent  railroad  legisla- 
tion, and  in  jiure-food  and  drugs  legislatipn  ;  jjrohibited  grain  combinations,  and 
passed  an  indeterminate  sentence  law.  Many  and  various  other  laws,  amenda- 
tory in  eharaetcr  and  reformatory  in  trend,  were  pa.ssed  by  the  three  legis- 
latures convened  during  the  Cummins  administration. 
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VII 

Among  other  bills  passed  by  the  Thirty-second  General  Assembly  were  those 
affecting  insurance,  public  health,  state  institutions,  military  regulations,  the 
marital  relation,  traffic  in  intoxicants,  etc.  Also  bills  providing  for  the  compila- 
tion of  a  roster  of  Iowa  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines;  modifying  the  metliod  of  se- 
curing juries;  appropriating  money  for  state  institutions;  providing  for  hunters' 
licenses,  the  fees  to  be  used  by  the  state  warden ;  establishing  a  state  board  of 
health  laboratory  at  Iowa  City;  limiting  the  indebtedness  of  state  and  savings 
banks;  providing  for  the  examination  and  regulation  of  graduate  nurses;  pro- 
viding for  a  document  lilii-arian ;  providing  for  a  bronze  statue  of  James  Harlan 
in  the  National  Statuary  Hall  at  "Washington ;  abating  the  smoke  nuisance ;  creat- 
ing a  conimission  to  revise  and  codify  the  school  laws ;  providing  for  a  uniform 
system  of  bookkeeping  by  county  auditors ;  empowering  cities  and  towns  to  reg- 
ulate, tax  and  prohibit  dance  halls,  skating  rinks,  fortune  tellers,  palmists, 
clairvoyants,  etc. 

Among  the  new  senators  seated  in  the  Thirty-second  General  Assembly 
were  William  D.  Jamison,  of  Page,  afterward  member  of  Congress  from  the 
Eighth  District;  Edwin  G.  Moon,  of  Wapello,  author  of  the  "Moon  law,"  re- 
stricting the  number  of  saloons  in  cities;  Charles  F.  Peterson,  author  of  the 
"Peterson  law"  regulating  foreign  corporations;  Joseph  II.  Allen,  of 
Pocahontas,  a  leader  in  several  subsequent  legislatures  and  in  1916  a  prominent 
candidate  for  the  republican  nomination  for  governor.  Among  the  holdovers  were 
Senators  GiUiland,  Jamison  (J.  H.),  Warren,  Saunders,  Lambert,  Stuckslager, 
Newberry,  Smith  of  Mitchell,  and  Bleakly. 

In  the  House,  the  new  members  included  these  well-known  names:  Wallace 
H.  Arney,  JIarshall;  William  L.  Harding,  Woodbury,  afterward  governor;  B. 
T.  Felt,  Jr.,  Clay;  Guy  A.  Feely,  Black  Hawk;  Paul  E.  Stillman,  Greene; 
John  B.  Sullivan,  Polk;  George  C.  White,  Story;  Charles  W.  Miller,  Bremer; 
and  Ernest  R.  Moore,  Linn.  Speaker  Kendall  placed  at  the  head  of  Ways 
and  Means  Teter,  of  Marion;  Judiciary,  Weeks,  of  Guthrie;  Appropriations, 
Jones,  of  Montgomery;  Railroads,  Meredith,  of  Cass;  and  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions, Sullivan,  of  Polk. 
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DAVID  BREMNER  HENDERSON  i 

A    HERO    OF    DONELSON     AND    CORINTH — CONVENTION     ORATOR — IIEMBER     OF    CONGRESS — SPEAKER 

OP   THE    HOUSE 

1840—1906 


Among  the  personalities  in  Iowa  politics  that  loom  large  no  one  is  more  clear-cut  than 
that  of  David  B.  Henilcrson.  To  men  whose  memories  go  hack  to  the  days  ' '  hef o  '  the  war, ' ' 
the  man  is  affectionately  recalled  as  "Dave"  Henderson.  To  men  in  middle  life,  he  is 
"Colonel"  Henderson.     Whenever,  in  Iowa,  or  in  Washington,  two  or  three,  or  a  roomful. 
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of  the  older  politicians  ami  public  men  sit  down  together  in  a  reminiscent  mood,  somehow 
their  minds  revert  to  that  brave,  bluff,  big-souled,  large-hearted  ]>ersonality  whose  seat  in  any 
assemblage  was  the  head  of  the  table,  whose  "flashes  of  merriment  ....  were  wont  to  set  the 
table  on  a  roar,"  whose  campaign  and  convention  oratory,  with  its  sjilendid  improvisations 
and  soul-stirring  climaxes,  not  infrequently  resulted  in  blending  hundreds  of  ordinarily  stolid 
individualities  into  a  single  mass  of  applauding  admirers.    Such  a  fund  of  fresh  and  happUy- 
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]iointed  stories  always  at  his  command  I  Such  overflowing  good-fellowship  in  his  laughing 
cyo  and  resonant  voice  and  warm  haml-grasp!  He  fairly  radiated  with  good-will  to  men — 
and  women — and  children!  And  what  a  memory  he  had — until  his  last  years — for  old-time 
associates  and  associations!  And  how  easily  and  naturally — like  the  irrepressible  boy  he 
was — did  he  disregard  tlie  social  conventions!  T)ignilied  generals  and  senators  ami  judges  and 
awe-inspiring  captains  of  imbistry  were  to  this  man  of  the  people — like  his  comrades  in  arms 
and  the  neighbors  on  his  street — plain  ".lolin,"  ami  "Joe,"  and  "Hen"  and  "Bill!" 
And,   while   tiny    Hiiyht   have   resented   the    freedom    if   taken   by   another,   they    liked   it    in 
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"Dave,"  for  with  him  it  was  the  ■unpremeditated  flow  of  boyish  brotherliness.  As  a  conductor 
on  a  train  once  said,  "Dave  is  a  man  you  can  lirotlier  up  to." 

There  was  sincere  sorrow  iu  congressional  circles  and  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  of 
Washington  when  the  word  came  that  this  prince  of  goodfellows  had  decided  to  retire  from 
Congress.  There  were  no  perfunctory  mourners  in  his  home  city  when  the  sad  day  came  which 
saw  the  last  of  this  friend  and   brother. 

But  eulogium  must  give  way  to  data.  David  Bremner  Henderson  was  born  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland,  March  14,  1840,  and  when  six  years  old  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Illinois, 
and  three  years  later  we  find  him  on  a  farm  in  Fayette  County,  Iowa.  He  was  a  strong- 
limbed,  deep-chested,  hard-headed  youth.  He  soon  became  his  father  's  right-hand  man  on  the 
farm  in  summer  and  a  leader  in  the  district  school  in  winter.  In  due  time  he  entered  Upper 
Iowa  University. 

In  1861,  the  young  man  heard  a  call  which  was  the  knell  of  his  hopes  for  scholarship. 
His  adopted  country  needed  just  such  stalwarts,  and,  like  Samuel  of  old,  he  answered  "here 
am  I."  He  prompUy  and  eagerly  signed  his  name  to  the  first  enlistment  roll  he  saw;  and 
then  he  voluntarily  became  a  recruiting  agent,  without  pay,  inducing  not  a  few  of  his  fellow- 
students  to  follow  his  examjale.  When  Company  C,  Twelfth  Iowa  Infantry,  effected  an  organ- 
ization for  service,  young  Henderson,  then  just  turned  twenty-one,  was  elected  first  lieutenant. 
He  was  wounded  in  .the  neck  at  Donelson,  in  the  final  charge  over  the  breastworks,  and  was 
sent  to  the  hospital  where  he  remained  until  the  following  April.  He  was  wounded  again  at 
Corinth — this  second  time  so  seriou.sly  that  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  amputation  of 
his  left  leg  near  the  ankle.  The  wounded  limb  never  healed.  Amputation  followed  amputa- 
tion until  the  repeated  operations  finally  sapped  his  vitality. 

Obliged  to  quit  the  service,  he  received  his  discharge  February  16,  1863.  But  he  was  not 
permitted  to  remain  long  in  private  life.  He  was  soon  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the 
board  of  enrollment  of  the  Third  Iowa  District.  While  engaged  in  this  capacity,  he  took  up 
the  study  of  law.  In  June,  1864,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Forty-sixth  Iowa  Infantry, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  unliealed  wound,  he  .served  in  Tennessee  until  near  the  close  of  the 
.  war.  In  1865,  Colonel  Henderson  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  but  before  he  had  made  much 
progress  in  his  profession  he  was  appointed  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  his  district. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1866,  Colonel  Henderson  and  Augusta  A.  Fox,  of  West  Union,  were 
married.  Three  children  were  born  to  them,  all  of  whom  survived  the  father:  Mr-s.  S.  C. 
Peasjee,  Miss  Belle  S.  Henderson  and  Don  A.  Henderson. 

In  1868,  he  resigned  the  collectorship  and  became  the  junior  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Shiras,  Van  Duzee  &  Henderson.  From  that  time  until  1882,  he  devoted  himself  uninterrup- 
tedly to  the  practice  of  the  law.  His  power  before  a  jury  was  great,  but  he  relied  chiefly  upon 
his  associates  for  the  law  in  the  case.  He  was  afterward  associated  in  practice  with  Mr.  Hurd 
and  later  with  Messrs.  Daniels,  Lenehan'and  Kiesel.  For  two  years  prior  to  his  entrance  into 
polities  he  served  as  assistant  district  attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of  Iowa. 

II 

In  1882  began  Colonel  Henderson's  long  and  successful  career  in  the  National  House 
of  Representatives.  Term  after  term  he  was  returned  by  the  Dubuque,  Iowa,  'district.  Never 
but  once  in  his  twenty  years'  service  was  the  contest  close,  and  the  immediate  cause  was  the 
temporary  unpopularity  of  the  McKinley  law.  Two  years  later,  the  antagonism  had  spent 
itself  and  he  was  returned  without  serious  opposition.  In  1899,  the  highest  honor  to  which  a 
foreign-born  citizen  can  attain — the  speakership  of  the  House  of  Representatives — came  to 
him,  and  came  so  spontaneously  that  it  took  the  form  of  an  ovation.  Democrats  vied  with 
republicans  in  the  heartiness  of  their  congratulations.  Two  years  later  he  was  reiilected 
speaker — without  opposition. 

Then,  in  1902,  came  the  great  surprise — his  refusal  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  seat  in  Con- 
gress which  his  friends  had-  so  long  preempted  for  him.  His  supporters  at  home  had  no  doubt 
of  his  reelection,  and  his  friends  in  the  House  were  confident  of  his  reelection  to  the  speaker- 
ship. Some  were  sure  he  had  seen  the  oncoming  of  a  new  force  in  national  and  Iowa  politics, 
for  that  was  the  time  when  the  press  was  full  of  "the  Iowa  idea" — whatever  that  might 
variously  mean  to  various  ones  who  used  the  term.     He  was  widely  quoted  as  having  on  one 
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occasion  sarcastically  remarked,  "Let  the  new  light  shine!  and  this  very  iudeiiiiite  remark 
was  interpreted  as  expressing  the  disgust  of  a  "  stand-pat ' '  republican  because  of  his  party  's 
evident  sympathy  with  the  progressive  attitude  of  certain  new  party  leaders  in  Iowa.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  there  was  a  weightier  reason  for  seeking  retirement,  to  which  the  brave  soldier  of 
Donelson  and  Corinth  never  referred,  but  which  Judge  Shiras  named  in  his  after-sketch  of  his 
friend.  The  unhealed  wound  still  gave  him  pain  and  inconvenience,  and  was  constantly  sap- 
ping his  once   giant   strength. 

Ill 

A  brief  career  at  the  bar  in  New  York  City  was  a  severe  test  of  his  strength,  and  he 
was  glad  to  return  to  his  old  home  and  his  old  friends.  Thence  he  went  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  southern  California,  in  the  ho{>e  that  the  climate  of  that  favored  region  might 
restore  some  measure  of  his  strength.  But,  the  fire  had  gone  from  his  eye,  the  color  from  his 
cheeks  and  the  strength  from  his  hand-grasp.  He  wanted  to  return  to  his  old  home,  and  was 
brought  back  to  Dubuque  to  die.  After  months  of  slowly  waning  strength,  the  release  came. 
He  died  on  the  25th  day  of  February,  1906,  aged  sixty-six. 

Before  noting  the  unusual  honors  paid  the  dead  soldier-statesman,  let  us  recall  a  few 
characteristic  incidents,  thus  strengthening  the  impression  made  upon  the  reader's  mind  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  man  behind  the  incidents. 

That  was  a  momentous  convention  over  which  Colonel  Henderson  presided,  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicants 
in  Iowa.  What  attitude  would  the  majority  jarty  take  in  view  of  the  popular  expression  at 
a  special  election  the  year  before!  The  best  judgment  of  the  hour  was  in  favor  of  recogniz- 
ing the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  at  a  non-partisan  election,  and  of  passing  a  law  in 
accord  therewith.  To  make  this  judgment  more  emphatic,  the  convention  chose  as  its  per- 
manent chairman  Col.  David  B.  Henderson,  who,  though  not  originally  a  prohibitionist,  was 
presumed  to  be  in  favor  of  carrying  out  the  exi)ressed  will  of  the  people.  It  was  also  deemed 
expedient  that  the  colonel  should  commit  himself  and  his  political  associates  to  the  new 
departure.  The  convention  was  a  notable  body,  an  assemblage  of  earnest  seekers  after  the 
best  things  in  party  and  state.    The  permanent  chairman  was  given  a  gratifying  ovation. 

There  may  never  be  another  orator  of  the  Henderson  type, — the  outdoors  orator,  deep- 
chested,  strong-lunged,  big-throated,  leonine,  impassioned,  tremendous.  Colonel  Henderson 
was  from  first  to  last  a  republican  of  republicans,  a  scorner  of  democracy,  and  of  the 
non-partisan  politics  which,  even  in  his  time,  menaced  the  continued  supremacy  of  his  party. 
Let  u?  recall  the  colonel  as  he  stood  before  that  epoch-making  convention,  his  splendid  head 
well   back,  his   ruddy   face   suffused   with   the  pleasure  of   presiding  over  a  body  of 

_  • -3  of  whose  sympathy  and  support  he  was  confident,  and  with  gratification  because  of 
the  honor  which  had  unexjjectedly  been  thrust  upon  him.  After  a  few  preliminaries  he  ex- 
claimed: "Grant  never  looked  with  greater  confidence  in  the  faces  of  his  fighting  men  who 
.swept  over  the  bloody  field  of  Donelson  than  I  look  into  the  faces  of  the  representatives  of 
the  .\rmy  of  the  People  here  today!  "  Then,  with  a  touch  of  humor,  he  added:  "Gentlemen, 
I  do  not  compliment  you  on  your  looks,  but,  rather,  on  your  zeal."  But  the  chief  interest 
centered  on  the  speaker's  attitude  toward  the  suppression  of  the  saloon.  The  colonel  was 
known  to  be  a  man  of  conririal  habits,  though  he  had  too  much  self-respect  to  be  a  fre- 
quenter of  saloons.  The  delegates  were  not  kept  long  in  suspense.  In  the  last  paragraph 
of  his  brief  speech,  he  rose  to  the  occasion,  saying:  ".\nd  now,  my  friends,  the  wife  and 
child  of  the  drunkard  arc  raising  their  hands  to  you  for  aid.  [Great  applauFp.]  Their  ap- 
peal will  not  be  unheard.  No,  my  fellow  citizens,  the  heart,  the  brain,  the  soul  of  the  people 
of  Iowa  have  declared  that  the  evils  of  intemperance  must  be  suppressed — and  the  hour  has 
come!  ....  Yon  may  differ  in  methods — and  you  do.  When  you  reach  those  differences,  I 
say  to  yon,  approach  them  with  the  sturdy  courage  of  Grant,  but  with  that  spirit  which  was 
sanctified,  I  may  say,  1  'ity  and  patience  of  the  immortal  Lincoln."     [.\pplausc.] 

Tn  1»8.').  Colonel    i  was  urged  to  be  a  candidate  for  governor  ag.iinst  William 

I  o  had  aci.  iit;il.ly  filled  the  governor's  chair  for  a  single  term.     To  head  off  the 

K.  ipport  of  his  friends,  the  colonel  wrote  Editor  Grawe,  of  the  N.i.«hiia  Post,  refus- 

ing to  permit  further  use  of  hi.i  name  in  conncolion  with  the  nomination.  He  declared  he  did 
not  want  the  oflBce;  he  would  be  glad  to  serve  the  state  and  country  in  any  capacity,  and  yet 
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he  could  uot  run  against  his  time-tried  friend,  the  state's  efficient  executive  head,  character- 
istically adding:     "I  am  not  good  at  punishing  enemies,  but  I  never  forget  a  chosen  friend." 

Colonel  Henderson,  replying  to  Doctor  Beardsley's  invitation  to  attend  Iowa's  semi- 
centennial in  1896,  spoke  with  regret  of  his  inability  to  be  present  in  person,  proudly  adding: 
"Having  come  to  Iowa  in  '49,  having  blazed  her  trees  to  get  up  to  the  prairies;  having  lived 
in  the  first  Iowa  home,  the  covered  wagon,  and  in  the  second  Iowa  home,  the  log  house; 
having  seen  our  state  turned  into  a  Garden  of  Eden,  largely  owing  to  the  pluck  and  energy 
of  our  early  settlers,  I  naturally  feel  as  though  I  would  like  to  be  with  you." 

Colonel  Henderson 's  record  as  a  partisan  fighter  in  Congress,  in  an  era  of  intense  partisan- 
ship was  recalled  by  many  journals  after  his  death.  The  colonel,  a  born  soldier,  was  in  his 
element  when  attacked  by  the  ex-Confederates  who  swarmed  in  the  House  in  the  eighties. 
He  never  failed  to  turn  his  counter-attack  into  a  victory.  On  one  occasion  Norwood,  of 
Georgia,  spoke  rather  slightingly  of  the  man  from  Ben  Lomond.  Henderson's  reply  was  that, 
while  he  was  born  in  the  land  of  the  thistle,  he  wanted  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  "from 
lowland  moor  to  highland  pass ' '  treason  never  found  foothold  in  a  Scottish  heart. 

Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky,  once  drew  a  pleasing  picture  of  two  brothers,  one  in  the 
Southern  the  other  in  the  Northern  army.  "I,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,"  said  Colonel  Henderson, 
"will  attempt  to  draw  a  family  picture.  Three  brothers  of  us  met  one  night  in  1861  under  the 
old  family  roof  and  agreed  that  in  this  land  of  our  adoption  the  hour  had  come  for  us  to 

lay  our  lives  at  the  feet  of  our  common  country.     We  slept  none  that  night In  the 

morning  before  the  parting,  the  old  father,  born  in  Scotland,  too,  took  down  the  old  famUy 
Bible  brought  from  Scotland  and,  after  reading  it,  kneeling  among  the  little  group  of  Scottish- 
American  children,  prayed  to  the  God  of  Battles  to  guard  us  and  make  us  brave  for  the  right. 
....  Those  three  brothers  'all  nursed  at  the  same  breast,'  and  'with  no  barriers  between 
their  hearts'  went  side  by  side  to  the  war,  however,  fighting  on  the  same  side — the  side  of 
their  country.  The  eldest,  Thomas,  fell,  shot  through  the  heart  in  the  deadly  Hornet's  Nest 
of  Shiloh,  and  he  now  sleeps  in  an  unmarked  grave  by  the  quiet  waters  of  the  Tennessee. 
The  next,  serving  four  years  and  veteranizing,  lives,  but  is  almost  a  physical  wreck,  his  health 
laid  upon  the  altar  of  his  country.    The  third,  and  youngest,  is  still  pretty  well,  I  thank  you!  " 

But,  notwithstanding  his  heated  utterances  in  debate,  the  colonel  cherished  only  the 
kindest  feelings  for  the  ex-Confederate  soldier.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1898,  following  the 
gratifying  evidences  of  patriotism  called  forth  by  the  Spanish-American  war,  as  chairman  of 
the  judiciary  committee,  Colonel  Henderson  reported  a  bill  removing  the  political  disabilities 
occasioned  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  "We  are  now  together,"  said  he,  on  that  day 
which  witnessed  a  memorable  love-feast  between  the  reunited  North  and  South,  "and  the 
terrible  opportunities  of  this  summer  have  given  us  our  chance  to  testify  our  genuine  feelings 
in  this  regard. ' '     The  colonel 's  measure  passed  the  House  unanimously ! 

The  Spanish-American  war  had  scarcely  closed  before  President  McKinley  and  Congress 
were  assailed  by  the  hand  of  detraction.  The  veteran  of  the  War  for  the  I^nion  could  not  sit 
idly  by  and  see  the  motives  of  the  President  and  of  Congress  assailed.  In  the  opening  speech 
of  his  campaign  in  the  Dubuque  district,  the  colonel  uttered  no  uncertain  tones  on  the  sub- 
ject nearest  his  heart.     He  said: 

"War  should  be  the  last  resort  of  nations.  With  our  honored  President  I  stood  resisting 
war  while  there  was  a  rfeasonable  hope  and  justification  for  avoiding  it.  Buf  when  the  time 
came  that  war  seemed  to  be  our  duty,  no  patriots  in  the  land  hesitated,  and  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  sectional  lines  were  blotted  out — I  hope  forever — in  this  republic.  Our  armies  have 
maintained  the  reputation  of  our  country  as  fighters,  and  our  navy  has  made  immortal  the 
American  sailor.  History  gives  no  parallel  for  what  was  accomplished  in  the  time  that  it 
was  accomplished.  A  nation  at  peace,  without  any  of  the  equipments  of  war,  without  powder 
enough  to  fire  our  battleships  for  two  hours,  without  wagons  and  horses,  mules,  harnesses, 
food,  clothing,  guns,  cartridges,  powder,  hospital  supjJies,  and  without  an  army,  in  113  days 
puts  all  this  into  existence,  moves  like  lightning  upon  tyranny,  crushes  a  navy  and  raises  the 
American  flag  over  islands  never  contemplated  when  the  war  began!  The  word  miracle  can 
well  be  applied  to  what  was  done.  And  yet,  while  our  hearts  are  fuU  of  gratitude  to  God  and 
our  lips  tremble  with  shouts  of  approval  to  our  brave  soldiers  and  sailors,  while  the  world 
stands  amazed  at  our  valor  and  our  power,  there  are  men  so  contemptible,  there  are  conven- 
tions so  base,  that  they  hurl  assaults  upon  the  political  party  and  its  great  patriotic  leader 
that  guided  all  when  this  was  accomplished!" 
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When  Speaker  Henderson  yielded  the  gavel  to  his  successor,  the  House  gave  way  to  a 
remarkable  demonstration,  democrats  joining  with  republicans  in  applauding  the  resolutions 
passed  in  his  honor.  The  retiring  speaker  was  visibly  affected.  His  voice  trembled  with 
emotion,  but  gained  in  strength  as  he  jiroceeded  with  his  response.  He  spoke  of  the  strong 
ties  of  friendsliip  formed  under  the  roof  of  the  cajiitol.  "Friendship,"  said  he,  "is  an 
essential  element  of  my  life's  food."  He  eloquently  alluded  to  the  recent  war,  adding:  "1 
have  seen  both  sides  of  this  chamber,  as  one  man,  put  $.^0,000,000  ijito  the  hands  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  and  hoard  them  say,  'lead  on' — without  a  dissenting  voice."  From  that  hour  he 
had  believed  a  future  disintegration  of  the  republic  impossible.  And  when  he  saw  the  young 
men  from  every  state  in  the  Union  touching  elbows  and  rushing  into  the  ranks  of  war,  he 
found  absolute  confirmation  of  his  belief.  He  urged  that  no  one  be  disturbed  by  the  battles 
on  the  floor  of  Congress.  He  had  no  enemies  in  that  body.  They  were  all  his  comrades  and 
friends.  The  parting  with  his  colleagues  of  the  House  affected  the  colonel  and  many  of 
his  friends  to  tears. 

IV 

At  .3  o'clock  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1906,  every  bell  in  Colonel  Henderson's  home 
city  rang  a  requiem,  and  at  the  signal  every  workman  and  business  man  in  the  city  ceased  his 
activities.  The  rumble  of  the  street  cars  suddenly  ceased;  the  clicking  of  the  telephone 
exchanges  stopped;  every  vehicle  on  the  street  came  to  a  standstill,  and  the  city  of  Dubuque, 
liy  this  eloquent  silence,  paid  its  respects  to  its  best  beloved  citizen.  Early  in  the  day  the 
remains  of  David  Bremnor  Henderson  were  conveyed  from  the  residence  of  S.  C.  Peaslee,  the 
colonel's  son-in-law,  to  St,  .John's  Episcopal  Cliurch,  where  they  lay  in  state  from  9  till  2. 
The  Elks  and  the  Governor's  Greys  took  charge  of  the  preliminary  arrangements.  At  the 
apiiointed  hour  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Sage,  the  honorary  and  active  pall-bearers  and  the  members 
of  the  family  proceeded  down  the  center  aisle  of  the  church,  followed  by  members  of  the 
Grand  Army,  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  the  Spanish-.\nierican  War  Veterans,  Siloam  Comniandory, 
and  other  organizations.  The  services  at  the  church  were  followed  by  an  eloquent  eulogy  from 
George  D.  Perkins,  of  Sioux  City.  The  body  was  interred  in  Linwood  cemetery,  the  Knights 
Templar  and  the  local  Grand  Army  post  officiating.  The  numbers  in  attendance  included  several 
hundred  distinguished  men  of  Iowa  and  many  who  had  come  from  a  distance.  The  Dubuquo 
Bar  Association  met  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  and  ]irominent  members  pronounced  eulogies 
on  their  former  associate.  For  weeks  afterward  resolutions  of  respect  and  regard  were  passed 
by  civic  ami  military  organizations  and  by  clubs  and  societies  the  members  of  which  in 
various  ways  had  been  in  close  touch  with  this  man  of  the  people.  Among  the  many  letters 
of  condolence  which  came  to  Mrs.  Henderson  was  the  following  from  President  Roosevelt: 

"I  hesitate  to  intrude  upon  your  grief,  but  I  know  you  will  pardon  my  sending  a  word  to 
express  my  great  personal  sym]iathy  with  you,  and  to  say  that  I  join  with  you  in  mourning 
the  death  of  that  gallant  soldier  and  upright  ]mblic  servant,  whom  for  many  years  I  knew 
and  admired— your  husband.  I  earnestJy  hope  the  blow  will  be  softened  to  you  and  that  all 
good   fortune  will  attend  you  in  the  future." 

Among  the  nuiny  aihlresses  called  forth  by  the  death  of  Colonel  Henderson  no  one  more 
feelingly  and  beautifully  reflects  the  nature  of  flic  man  eulogized  than  that  delivered  by  the 
longtime  friend  of  the  deceased,  George  D.  Perkins,  at  the  funeral  of  Colonel  Henderson  in 
Dubuque  on  March  1,  1900.  In  the  course  of  his  address  he  said:  "WHiat  Colonel  Henderson 
wrought  is  preserved  ....  on  many  pages;  what  lie  was  and  the  things  for  which  he  strove 
are  known  to  those  who  had  his  love,  his  friendship  and  his  great  solicitu.le.  Throughout  his' 
life,  while  his  mind  had  strength,  he  was  a  helpful  man.  Out  of  his  helpfulness  came  his  glory. 
The  greatness  of  his  heart  broke  down  barriers,  and  into  his  life  came  trooping  tho 

multitude He  was  a  rich  contributor  to  the  needs  of  men;  and  he  had  siich  tenderness 

as  to  dry  the  tears  of  women  and  such  magician's  art  as  to  ]duck  the  apjiearanco  of  trouble 
from  the  faces  of  children.     'Our  Dave! '—he  never  bore  a  prouder  title." 

Then  followed  an  intimate  story  of  Colonel  Henderson's  life,  from  a  boy  in  Scotland  to 
tho  "last  scene  of  all."  Continuing,  the  speaker  remarked  on  the  pity  that  his  friend's 
brilliant  public  career  should  end  as  it  did;  and  yet  he  found  consolation  in  the  thought  that 
"it  ended  with  honors  at  his  feet  «n<l  with  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  people  unsliaken." 

In  his  noble  eulogy  of  i'..1..i"l   Hi'iubr-nn   occurs  :i   parjiuTaph   wrung   from   Mr.   Perkins' 
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own  experience.  He  said:  "It  may  well  be  a  pity,  nevertheless,  that  so  many  public  men 
come  to  the  end  of  their  public  service  under  circumstances  we  count  in  the  retrospect  as 
unhappy.  There  is  no  sting  to  mortal  life  like  that  of  ingratitude.  To  be  misunderstood,  to 
have  all  thought  of  kindness  and  of  service  swept  away  and  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  undiseerning  and  passionate  struggle  of  partisan  selfishness,  when  one's  years  are  come 
within  hailing  distance  of  the  limit  of  a  lifetime,  puts  strong  hearts  to  such  cruel  test  that 
there  are  many  broken.  So  it  is  that  there  is  much  superficial  judgment  that  the  public  service 
is  to  be  shunned;  and  yet  we  know  that  out  of  this  service  have  come  all  the  greatness,  the 
wonderful  ojiportunity  and  the  glory  of  this  government " 

The  speaker  found  no  shiftiness  in  Colonel  Henderson's  patriotism;  "no  shrinking  in  the 
loyalty  of  his  service,  and  no  pride  that  withheld  his  hand  from  friend  associated  with  him  in 
triumph  or  from  foe  pjrostrate  in  defeat He  won  the  admiration  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents, for  they  learned  that  they  could  take  him  at  his  word.     He  fought  in  the  open  and  not 

by  intrigue His  enthusiasm  was  as  the  march  of  an  army,  and  in  the  clash  of  angry 

debate  his  voice  resounded  above  the  din  like  blast  of  bugle From  every  battle  he  came 

outa  larger  man.  Thus  it  was  that  he  came  to  be  speaker — the  highest  office  in  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  was  eligible,  and  the  first  man  ever  chosen  to  that  place  of  distinction  and 
great  power  from  a  state  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. ' ' 

Tills  old-time  friend  tenderly  recalled  the  suliject  of  his  eulogy  as  he  was  in  the  full 
flush  of  nmnly  strength.  ' '  He  had  more  sunshine  than  he  had  need  of  for  himself,  and  he 
warmed  men  and  made  them  glad. ' ' 

A  fine  oil  portrait  of  Colonel  Henderson,  a  replica  of  one  painted  for  the  speaker  's  room 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  hangs  in  the  portrait  gallery  of  the  State  Historical  Depart- 
ment. In  an  upper  hall  of  the  Historical  building  is  a  replica  of  the  splendid  bronze  statue 
of  Colonel  Henderson,  by  the  famous  sculptor,  J.  Massey  Rhind,  the  original  of  which  stands 
in  Clermont,  Iowa,  the  gift  of  ex-Governor  Larrabee  to  his  home  town.  The  statue  is  of 
heroic  projiortions,  and  is  a  speaking  likeness  of  the  colonel  as  he  stands  leaning  upon  his 
crutch,  and  in  his  right  hand  the  speaker's  gavel. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINATION 
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The  Republican  State  Convention  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  August  1,  1906,  brought 
prominently  before  the  country  an  interesting  personality — that  of  the  nominee  of  the  con- 
vention for  governor — Albert  Baird  Cummins.  The  situation  was  in  some  respects  unique  in 
Iowa  politics.  Never  before  had  any  governor  of  Iowa  aspired  to  three  consecutive  terms. 
Never  before  had  any  governor  of  Iowa  been  compelled  to  fight  for  his  political  life — to  secure 
a  renomination.i 

Governor  Cummins'  administration  had  been  chiefly  marked  liy  the  advocacy  of  two 
reforms.  The  first  was  in  a  degree  educational,  namely,  tariff  reform  with  its  corollary, 
reciprocity.  The  second,  and  the  one  on  whi»h  his  last  campaign  was  made,  was  intensely 
practical,  taking  the  form  of  opposition  to  the  over-intimate  relations  which  the  great  railroad 
corporations  sought  to  maintain  with  the  dominant  party  in  the  state.  For  several  years 
prior  to  his  first  nomination,  an  attorney  for  railroad  corporations,  and  consequently  familiar 
with  every  detail  of  railroad  assessments,  it  early  became  evident  that  the  new  governor 's 

1 — From  a  biographical  sketch  by  the  author,  in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  September,  1906,  with 
recent  revisions. 
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pre-election  assurances  really  meant  something.  Assessments  on  railroad  property  in  Iowa 
at  the  sitting  of  the  council  in  August,  1906,  aggregated  over  fifteen  millions  more  than 
iu  1901.  Tlie  governor  did  not  stop  with  appro.ximately  equalizing  assessments.  In  addresses, 
messages  ami  campaign  speeches,  he  impressed  upon  the  public  mind  the  necessity  of  emanci- 
pating politics  and  legislation  from  undue  influence.  He  early  Viccame  an  advocate  of  the 
abolition  of  railroad  passes  and  the  establishment  of  a  primary  law. 


(JOV.  ALBKKT  15.  CU.MMliNS 


On  (iovernor  Cummins'  reoommondntion  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  states 
of  the  Union  was  held  in  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa,  September  .'5,  lOOfi,  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
moving,  by  states,  for  the  passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment  securing  tho  election  of 
United  States  senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  a  consununatiou  happily  realized  in 
his  time  and  with  his  active  support  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Governor  Cummins' 
record  shows  that  this  was  no  new  purpose  born  of  opportunity.  It  was,  rather,  an  evolution 
of  the  views  held  by  him  oven  when  he  was  an  rittoriiey  for  corporations.  From  first  to  last 
during  his  career  ns  attorney  he  kept  himself  nloof  from  "lobbying."  When  in  ISSS  he 
bocanio  a  legi.«lator  in  Iowa's  lower  house,  h\^  Inli.nnt,  ■<  were  ntit  surprised  to  find  him  the 
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author  of  a  bill  the  sole  object  of  which  -n-as  to  solve  for  Iowa  jobbers,  retailers  and  con- 
sumers   the   loug-aud-sliort-haul   problem. 

The  author  of  this  sketch,  then  editor  of  an  Iowa  daily,  was  one  day  waited  upon  by  a 
committee  of  local  jobbers  and  urged  to  support  "the  Cummins  bill,"  which,  in  their  judg- 
ment, fully  met  the  demands  of  the  time.  A  few  days  later  the  same  committee  waited  upon 
the  editor  to  request  him  to  oppose  the  measure.  '  •  On  what  ground  ? ' '  asked  the  astonished 
editor.  "Have  you  found  a  flaw  in  the  bill?"  "No,"  was  the  answer,  "but  we  have  dis- 
covered that  its  author  is  a  railroad  attorney,  and  that  leads  us  to  suspect  there's  a  screw 
loose   somewhere"! 

It  was  beyond  the  comprehension  of  some  that  an  ex-attorney  for  a  railroad  corporation 
could  as  a  legislator  be  other  than  a  lobbyist  in  disguise!  Among  the  few  men  who  sized  tno 
young  legislator  correctly  was  William  Larrabee.  In  a  speech  delivered  at  Independence  years 
afterward,  the  ex-governor  declared  that  Governor  Ciunmins  had  really  started  the  battle 
against  corporate  greed  in  his  celebrated  case  against  the  barbed-wire  trust;  that  in  1888, 
as  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Legislature,  he  had  rendered  valuable  service  in  securing  the  present 
railway  laws  of  Iowa,  and  that  as  governor,  in  1904,  he  had  vetoed  a  bill  by  which  the  rail- 
roads had  hoped  to  "New  Jerseyize"  Iowa.  Perhaps  Mr.  Cummins'  greatest  victory  at 
the  bar  was  that  to  which  Governor  Larrabee  referred.  To  the  suit  brought  by  him  against 
the  barbed-wire  trust  he  gave  the  best  powers  of  a  vigorous  mind,  strengthened  by  large  ex- 
perience and  a  thorough  study  of  coriioration  law.  This  trust  had  threatened  the  life  of  the 
small  competing  corporations  in  the  West,  and,  by  advancing  prices,  had  levied  a  heavy  tax 
upon  western  farmers  and  herders.  Case  after  case  was  brought  and  appealed,  until  finally 
the  issue  was  fought  out  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  result  was 
the  complete  overthrow  of  the  monopoly. 

Few  men  have  paid  as  dearly  for  political  honors  as  has  Albert  B.  Cummins.  Before 
entering  polities  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  and  fast-increasing  income  derived  from 
a  general  practice  of  the  law.  He  was  conceded  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  bar  of  his  state  and 
the  peer  of  any  lawyer  in  the  Northwest.  Surrounded  by  troops  of  friends,  his  professional 
services  in  demand,  he  exchanged  the  highest  honors  of  his  chosen  profession,  and  with  them 
the  pleasures  of  social  life,  for  a  career  inevitably  involving  pecimiary  loss;  a  position  invit- 
ing him  to  laborious  days  and  an  infinite  variety  of  annoyances  and  cares.  In  the  fierce 
light  which  during  his  three  campaigns  was  thrown  upon  his  official  career  the  minutest 
inspection  did  not  bring  out  a  single  suggestion  of  motive  for  holding  office  other  than  a 
purpose  to  push  to  completion  the  reform  work  vigorously  begun  by  him. 

A  few  words  relative  to  the  so-called  "Iowa  idea."  At  the  McKinley  birthday  banquet 
in  Omaha  in  1903,  Governor  Cummins  said :  ' '  There  is  no  '  Iowa  idea, '  if  that  phrase  is 
meant  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  republicans  of  my  state  hold  any  idea  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  republicans  in  other  states."  Eeferring  to  criticisms  on  his  Minnea- 
polis speech  in  1902,  he  declared  that  the  language  criticised  was  taken  from  the  Iowa  repub- 
lican platform  of  1901  and  1902,  which  reiterated  the  national  republican  idea  of  protection 
as  enunciated  by  William  McKinley  in  1896.  "The  phrase,  'Iowa  idea,'  "  he  added,  "was 
coined  by  one  who  would  rather  make  an  epigram  than  state  a  truth." 

II 

Albert  Baird  Cummins  was  born,  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  in  Carmichaels,  Pennsylvania, 
February  15,  1850.  He  early  learned  from  his  father  the  carpenter's  trade  and  at  the  age 
of  twelve  was  earning  wages  with  hammer  and  plane.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
Waynesburg  College,  Pennsylvania.  He  worked  his  way  through  college,  talcing  the  four 
years'  course  in  two,  at  the  same  time  serving  as  tutor  and  filling  in  his  vacations  by 
teaching  a  country  school.  Several  years  ago  his  alma  mater  honored  him  with  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.,  a  degree  also  conferred  upon  him  by  Cornell  College,  Iowa.  After  his  graduation, 
a  short  period  as  clerk  and  another  as  express  messenger  sufficed  him.  He  then  became  a 
surveyor  and  railroad  builder.  Though  scarcely  more  than  a  youth,  he  was  made  chief 
engineer  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hichmond  and  Fort  Wayne  Railroad,  and  soon  after  was  tendered 
a  position  as  chief  engineer  of  a  branch  of  what  is  now  the  Santa  Fe  system.  In  January, 
1873,  he  became  a  student  in  the  law  office  of  McClellan  and  Hodges,  Chicago.     In  1874  ho 
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married  Miss  Ida  L.  Gallery  of  Eatou  Rajiids,  Miehigan,^  and  the  young  couple  returned  to 
Chicago,  where,  soon  after,  the  law  student  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  lu  1878  he  eutereu 
into  a  law  partnership  with  his  brother,  J.  C.  Cunmiins,  in  Des  Moines.  In  due  time  he 
became  tJie  senior  member  of  tlio  fiiiu  of  Cuiiiiiiiiis,  Hewitt  ami  Wright,  for  years  the  best 
known  law  lirm  in  the  state. 

In  1888  A.  B.  Cummins  took  his  seat  as  rejiresentative  in  tlie  state  legislature.  He  affili- 
ated with  the  republicans,  except  on  the  question  of  prohibition.  His  belief  in  high  license  as 
a  more  practical  temperance  measure  for  a  time  alienated  him  from  many  in  his  party;  but 
subsequent  legislation  seemed  to  approve  his  judgment,  since  high  license  with  local  option 
was  for  many  years  afterward  the  policy  of  his  state. 

In  1894  he  was  a  candidate  for  United  States  senator,  receiving  more  votes  than  any 
one  of  several  candidates,  except  ex-Governor  Gear.  In  the  campaign  of  1896  he  was  the 
national  committeeman  from  Iowa.  In  1899  he  was  again  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  Senate.  In  all  these  years  he  was  frequently  honored  by  his  party  with  convention  chair- 
manships and  by  many  and  various  organizations  with  invitations  to  deliver  addresses. 

in 

The  record-breaking  sevcntli  candidacy  of  Senator  Allison  at  the  June  primary  in  1908 
proved  successful,  though  vigorously  contested  by  Governor  Cummins.  The  contest  stirred 
up  much  bitterness  and  not  a  little  sym|iathy  for  the  venerable  senator  who  was  known  to 
be  near  his'  end.  On  the  death  of  Senator  Allison  in  August,  the  governor  called  an  extra 
session  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  senator's  death.  He  early  announced  himself  a 
candidate,  turning  over  the  governorship  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Garst.  The  Thirty-second 
General  Assembly  convened,  but,  owing  to  the  insistence  of  forty-three  of  its  members  th.at 
the  succession  should  be  settled  at  a  November  primary,  the  republican  caucus  failed  to  elect. 
By  agreement  to  abide  by  the  result  of  the  primary  and  to  sustain  the  choice  of  the  voters 
before  the  Thirty-third  General  Assembly,  a  truce  was  declared  and  the  legislators  adjourned. 
The  result  of  the  November  primary  was  1.18,.579  votes  for  Cummins  and  95,871  votes  for 
John  P.  Lacey — a  jdurality  of  42,708.  The  next  general  assembly  ratified  the  choice  of  the 
primary  and  on  March  4,  1908,  began  the  long  deferred  senatorial  career  of  Albert  B.  Cummins. 

When,  in  November,  19(18,  ex-Governor  Cummins  took  his  scat  as  senator  from  Iowa,  he 
was  at  once  accorded  the  respect  ever  shown  the  man  wlio  by  resultful  and  honorable  service 
has  made  a  place  for  himself.  As  a  lawyer  before  the  Su|)reme  Court,  as  governor  reiirescnting 
the  interests  of  his  state,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Republican  National  Committee  he  had  already 
made  his  personality  and  abilities  felt  in  congressional  circles.  His  genial  manner  soon  won 
him  friends  and  his  preparedness  and  readiness  on  the  floor  compelled  the  respect  and  regard 
of  his  opponents.  The  visitor  in  the  gallery  who  would  know  the  senators  whose  utterances 
command  the  most  attention  and  exert  the  most  influence  is  invariably  given  the  name  of 
Iowa's  senior  senator  as  one  of  the  dozen — or  even  half-dozen — leaders  in  that  "greatest 
forum   in  the  world." 

A  long-drawn-out  debate,  especially  one  in  which  the  heaviest  guns  of  the  oi>position 
arc  directed  at  the  speaker  who  dares  attack  measures  in  whiidi  large  interests  and  ]iersonaI 
reputations  are  at  stake,  is  perhaps  the  severest  test  of  a  statesman 's  staying  powers.  The 
real  test  of  strength  came  on  May  27,  1909,  when  the  sugar  schedule  in  the  prolonged  tariff 
debate  was  under  consideration.  The  re]>ort  of  Senator  Cimimins'  speech  resembles  the 
pages  of  a  "best  seller"  in  the  extent  to  which  dialogue  enlivens  the  pages.  The  report 
suggests  a  jiurpose  to  "try  out"  the  novitiate  and  cover  him  with  confusion.  One  after 
another  the  chami>ion8  of  the  bill  endeavored  to  unhorse  the  daring  rider  who  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  ride  roughshod  over  a  sacred  schedule!  The  attack,  begun  by  Foster  of  Louisiana, 
was  continued  in  turn  by  Curtis  of  Kansas,  Tillman  of  Soutli  Carolina,  Smith  of  Michigan, 
Sutherland  of  T^tJih,  and  Bacon  of  Georgia,  and  w:is  rounder]  up  by  none  other  than  .Mdrich 
of  Rhode  Island.  The  name  of  Smith  of  Michigan  appears  fifty  times,  and  that  of  .Mdrich 
sixty  times,  In  the  colloquial  portions  of  Senator  Cummins'  speech!  From  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  this  severe  encounter,  the  most  unrnlTled  debater  on  the  floor  was  the  senator  under 
fire!     Patient   under   interruptions,   ready  with   good-humored   retort — to  the  eWdent  discom- 

2 — Aflpr  a  brief  Illnofi.  Mm    rummlnii  pnMPd  away  on  the  2flth  of  February,  1918. 
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fiture  of  his  opponents — quick  to  answer  confusing  queries  and  meet  unsupported  statements 
of  fact,  as  well  informed  on  tlie  widely  variant  jirocesses  of  beet  and  cane  sugar  refining 
as  on  the  general  history  of  tariff  legislation,  the  new  senator  from  Iowa  won  from  his 
opponents  reluctant  tributes  to  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  succeeded  in  silencing  the 
opposition  as   to   his   main  contentions. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  cotton  schedule  the  Iowa  senator  had  the  audacity  to  come  to 
a  direct  issue  of  fact  with  the  leader  of  the  majority  in  the  Senate.  Aldrich  interrupted 
Cummins  with  the  statement  that  the  courts  had  decided  that  any  piece  of  unbleached  cotton 
cloth  worth  not  more  than  7  cents  a  yard  ' '  should  be  dutiable  at  a  cent  a  yard. ' '  Instead 
of  submissively  accepting  the  statement  as  authoritative,  the  new  member  emphatically 
declared  that  "no  court  had  ever  so  decided,"  adding  "No  court  ever  could  decide  so." 

The  next  giant  in  the  Iowa  man's  way  was  Senator  Root  of  New  York.  Root  had  made 
objection  to  the  general  income-tax  amendment  for  which  Gunniins  stood  sponsor.  Referring 
to  the  alleged  impropriety  of  passing  a  law  challenging  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with 
the  fierce  clamor  which  must  follow  the  passage  of  a  law  resulting  in  a  general  discredit  of 
courts  and  assaulting  the  very  "citadel  of  judicial  virtue,"  Senator  Cummins  comijlimented 
his  colleague  on  the  effective  picture  he  had  painted,  but  assured  him  it  was  ' '  the  product  of 
his  fancy."  He  saw  not  even  the  suggestion  of  impropriety  in  asking  the  Sujireme  Court 
"again  to  examine,  again  to  determine,  one  of  the  most  vital  powers  conferred  upon  Congress 
by  the  Constitution  of  our  fathers."  Senator  Root's  next  objection  was  that  the  Cummins 
amendment  would  tend  to  array  the  East  against  the  West.  The  Iowa  senator  believed  the 
objection  ' '  did  scant  justice  to  the  intelligence  and  the  patience  of  the  American  people. ' ' 
He  found  no  prejudice  in  the  West  against  wealth.  "If  we  are  to  tax  wealth  it  is  evident 
that  we  must  tax  it  where  we  find  it — strongly  centered  in  the  East. ' '  The  senator  maintained 
that  his  measure  for  the  taxation  of  wealth  would  rest  more  heavily  upon  the  East  than  the 
West,  "until  we  transfer — as  I  hope  we  will  some  day — the  scepter  of  financial  power  to  the 
Mississippi  River  valley. ' ' 

The  fourth  and  last  of  Senator  Cummins '  speeches  on  the  tariff  was  a  general  summing 
up  of  the  whole  que.stion,  and,  withal,  a  vigorous  declaration  of  independence.  The  senator 
opposed  the  Aldrich-Payne  bill  because  it  was  not  such  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  he,  himself, 
had  expended  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  fighting  for;  and  it  was  "not  a  fair  and  reasonable 
performance  of  the  promise  of  our  platform."  The  senator  pierced  the  confusion  of  the  hour 
and  made  straight  the  way  of  duty  for  himself  and  his  fellow  progressives.  He  declared  he 
would  never  vote  for  a  revision  that  was  not  an  attempt  "to  insure  duties  that  would  at  once 
prevent  unfair  competition  from  abroad  and  unfair  combinations  at  home. ' ' 

Possibly  the  greatest  service  Senator  Cummins  was  able  to  render  the  country  in  the 
memorable  year  1910  was  his  part  in  vitalizing  the  interstate  commerce  bill  by  insistence  upon 
certain  amendments  which  were  all  that  could  have  been  obtained  from  a  majority  loth  to 
break  with  the  executive  power  confessedly  behind  the  bill.  The  senator  's  initial  purpose  was 
to  locate  the  source  of  the  bill  under  consideration.  Chairman  Elkins  was  reluctant  to 
acknowledge  that  his  committee  had  refused  to  consider  the  bill  on  its  merits,  President  Taft 
having  expressed  the  wish  that  it  should  be  reported  out  exactly  as  it  had  come  from  his 
attorney-general.  The  admission  first  came  from  Mr.  Aldrich,  who  frankly  said:  "There  is 
no  use  of  disguising  the  fact  that  this  [referring  to  the  bill]  is  prepared  by  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States  under  the  direction  of  the  President. ' '  It  was  deplored  by  the 
Iowa  senator  that  the  railway  presidents — who  clearly  had  a  right  to  be  heard — had  made 
their  presentation  to  the  Wliite  House,  and  not  to  the  congressional  committee  to  which  the 
bill  had  been  perfunctorily  referred.  The  senator  presented  a  formidable  array  of  facts  to 
show  that  the  proposed  commerce  court  was  entirely  superfluous  and  should  not  be  established ; 
though  he  fully  realized  that,  under  the  whip  and  spur  of  the  Chief  Executive,  the  court 
would  be  created.  His  chief  purpose  was  to  eliminate  the  many  objectionable  features  of  the 
bill.  At  the  same  time  he  entered  his  protest  against  the  evident  purpose  of  the  majority  to 
emasculate  the  anti-trust  law  adopted  four  years  before.  In  the  course  of  the  senator 's  second- 
day  speech  he  courteously  yielded  more  than  fifty  times  to  Chairman  Elkins,  and  nearly  as 
many  times  to  Aldrich. 

Another  purpose  toward  which  Senator  Cummins  worked,  against  a  powerful  0]i]iosition, 
was  the  pre%-ention  of  the  all-too-evident  purpose  of  the  bill  to  remove  the  railroads  from 
the  operation  of  the  anti-trust  law.     After  showing  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  he  was  asked  by 
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the  senator  from  Rhode  Island  if  he  thought  the  President  and  the  attorney-general  had  that 
purpose  in  view.  Far  from  evading  the  question,  his  answer  was:  "It  is  not  conjecture. 
The  attorney-general  wrote  this  hill,  and  it  declares  a  repeal  of  the  anti-trust  law  so  far  as 
these  agreements  under  consideration  are  concerned."  He  illustrated  the  effect  of  the  Wick- 
ersham  bill  by  declaring  that  a  certain  previously  mentioned  agreement  between  corporations 
would  have  been  unlawful  under  the  anti-trust  law,  but,  under  the  bill  in  question,  would  have 
been  lawful.  The  Iowa  senator  made  very  clear  that  one  of  the  "radical  and  astounding 
amendments"  for  which  he  and  Mr.  Clapp  had  contended  in  committee,  and  which  the  senator 
from  West  Virginia  had  refused  to  consider  in  committee,  was  that  railroad  agreements 
should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — a  position  in 
full  accord  with  the  republican  platform  and  with  the  declaration  of  President  Taft  in  Des 
Moines  in  1909.  A  vitally  imiiorfant  contention  of  the  senator  was  that  the  original  bill,  as 
it  came  from  President  Taft,  embodied  the  President's  view,  so  well  expressed  in  his  Des 
Moines  speech,  to  the  effect  that  ' '  railroads  ouglit  not  to  be  permitted  to  change  rates  unless 
they  can  give  a  reason  for  it" — whereas,  the  last  draft  of  the  bill,  as  it  came  from  Mr. 
Wickersham  's  haiiils,  receded  from  this  position,  transferring  the  burden  of  proof  from  the 
road  to  the  shipper — a  vit:il  defect  which  the  senator  and  his  allies  were  able  to  remedy. 

Among  the  pleasantries  of  the  long-drawn-out  debate  was  Senator  Cummins'  clever  turn 
on  Aldrich.  The  Rhode  Island  senator  said  he  "understood  the  senator  from  Iowa  was 
announcing  a  series  of  ultimatums."  Mr.  Cummins'  quick  response  was:  "I  have  made  no 
effort  to  invade  the  province  of  the  senator  from  Rhode  Island." 

In  conclusion,  the  senator  presented  with  much  earnestness  the  absence  of  due  relativity 
in  rates.  "The  people  of  the  country,"  he  said,  "are  in  continuous  comjietition  with  each 
other,  town  with  town,  city  with  city,  man  with  man,  corporation  with  cor])Oration,  and  none 
of  them  will  feel  that  justice  has  been  done  unless  they  have  a  fair  chance  in  the  struggle." 
He  had  found  in  the  bill  reported  "so  determined  a  purpose,  ajiparently,  to  tjike  away  from 
the  pcoj)le  some  of  the  safeguards  which  they  now  have"  that  he  had  given  most  of  his  time 
' '  to  the  exposition  of  those  parts  of  this  bill  which  ...  if  enacted  into  law  would  carry  us 
backward  instead  of  forward."  He  well  understood  "that  there  can  be  no  prosperity  in  our 
country  unless  it  is  shared  by  our  common  carriers."  He  had  always  stood  as  firmly  for 
"ample  and  adequate  compensation"  to  them  as  he  had  stood  against  what  he  believed  to  be 
"unfair  practices  and  unjust  discrimination."  With  the  utmo.st  good  feeling  toward  every 
interest,  he  appealed  only  for  "evcn-h:mded  justice." 

Turning  now  to  Senator  Cummins'  much  criticized  speech  on  reciprocity  with  Canada, 
early  in  the  summer  of  1911,  we  find  the  Iowa  senator  dissenting  from  the  majority  view  with 
evident  reluctance.  Himself  a  pioneer  champion  of  reciprocity  with  Canada,  he  would  gladly 
have  accepted  the  measure,  as  many  .iccepted  it,  with  the  comforting  assurance  that  "half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  none."  But  a  thorough  study  of  the  bill  convinced  him  that,  under  the 
operation  of  the  proposed  agreement,  the  consumer,  who.se  interests  he  held  quite  as  sacred  as 
those  of  the  moneyed  class,  would  be  compelled  to  pay  more  for  the  half-loaf  than  a  fair 
price  for  the  whole.  In  other  words,  he  discovered  that  the  "gentlemen's  agreement" 
embodied  in  the  measure,  far  from  being  fair  to  all  classes,  was  a  shrewdly  devised  scheme  to 
foster  American  manufactures  in  Canada,  requiting  Canada  for  its  loss  in  manufactures  by 
oi)ening  up  the  American  market  to  Canadian   farmers. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  surjirise  and  disappointment  when  the  senator's  Iowa 
constituents  first  learned  that  their  leader  was  opposed  to  the  reciprocity  bill  as  reported,  and 
was  the  author  of  amendments  to  the  bill  without  regard  to  the  implied  threat  of  a  veto 
should  the  "gentlemen's  agreement"  bo  amended  in  any  particular.  Wliat  was  at  first 
regarded  as  a  change  of  front  on  the  senator's  part  brought  to  his  support  not  a  few  who 
had  previously  opposed  him.  But,  when  Senator  Cummins'  attitude  toward  the  measure 
became  known,  it  was  generally  conceded  that,  while  conditions  li;id  materially  changed  since 
Governor  Cummins  in  1904  became  the  champion  of  reciprocity,  the  attitude  of  Senator 
Cummins  in  favor  of  mutually  i)rofitable  relations  with  Canada  was  identical  with  his  former 
attitude  as  governor.  The  senator 's  constituents  discovered  that,  far  from  being  mutually 
profitable  to  the  Americans  and  the  Canadians,  the  President's  agreement,  if  ratified,  without 
amendment,  would  ]>rofit  the  interests  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many;  and  that  the 
senator's  amendments  were  offered,  not  as  a  cure-all,  but  in  the  nature  of  a  palliative — on 
the  assumption  that  the  bill,  with  or  without  amendment,  was  cert.-iin  to  carrv. 
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Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  senator  off  duty  at  home  among  his  constituents  and 
friends.  On  tlie  niglit  of  Noveml)er  28,  1908,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Washington 
after  Ms  election  to  fill  the  Allison  vacancy,  the  lawyers  of  the  capital  city  of  Iowa  gave  the 
senator-elect  a  banquet.  Fred  W.  Lehmanu,  afterward  solicitor-general,  came  all  the  way  from 
St.  Louis  to  congratulate  his  old  friend  on  the  new  honor  which  had  come  to  him.  The  occa- 
sion brought  together  every  member  of  the  bar  at  the  state  capital  and  several  members  of 
the  supreme  court.  Democrats  vied  with  republicans  in  words  of  congratulation  and  com- 
mendation. The  after-dinner  speeches  were  far  removed  from  the  set  phrases  of  congratula- 
tions. They  contained  expressions  of  regard  such  as  rarely  fall  from  the  lips  of  one 's  fellow- 
townsmen.  This  non-factional,  non-partisan  send-off  was  one  to  revive  expiring  hope  for  an 
era  of  good-feeling  in  society  and  politics. 

Senator  Cummins'  return  from  his  initial  services  in  congress  was  signalled  by  a  recep- 
tion and  ovation  such  as  is  seldom  accorded  a  public  servant.  The  special  session  had  brougnt 
the  senator  to  the  front  of  debate  on  complicated  questions  upon  which  few  legislators  were 
as  well  equipped  as  himself.  He  came  out  of  the  trying  ordeal  with  flying  colors.  On  his 
arrival  in  Des  Moines,  one  evening  in  August,  1909,  he  was  greeted  at  the  station  with  cheers 
from  several  thousand  of  his  friends  and  fellow  citizens.  An  automobile  procession  was 
formed  with  the  senator  at  the  head.  The  capacious  auditorium  was  packed  vpith  his  fellow- 
townsmen  and  townswomen.  The  senator  frankly,  familiarly  and  with  extreme  modesty  talked 
with  his  friends  and  neighbors,  of  his  recent  experiences  in  national  legislation,  and  the  large 
audience  gave  him  unmeasured  applause. 

As  temporary  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Convention  in  August,  1910,  the  senator 
addressed  the  largest  audience  ever  assembled  in  political  convention  in  Iowa. 

In  his  numerous  campaigns  through  Iowa,  Senator  Cummins'  convincing  oratory  has 
strongly  influenced  the  political  thought  and  activities  of  his  period.  On  the  social  side  of 
his  campaign  experiences  his  interest  in  people,  with  his  unvarying  courtesy,  has  turned  the 
hard  labor  of  campaigning  into  agreeable  outings.  In  his  speeches  he  rarely  indulges  in 
humor,  so  serious  does  he  regard  his  mission;  but  in  his  social  intercourse  with  people  he  sees 
the  humorous  side  of  everything.  For  example,  he  keenly  enjoyed  the  following  incident:  He 
was  campaigning  in  Adair  County,  and  one  day  he  had  a  long  wait  at  a  junction  point — 
which  could  not  boast  a  hotel,  restaurant  or  general  store.  His  friend.  Representative  Hollen- 
beak,  escorted  him  to  a  farm-house  where  in  due  time  the  hungry  travelers  sat  down  to  an 
ample  dinner.  As  the  governor  neared  the  round-up  he  remarked  to  the  lady  of  the  house 
that  in  his  travels  over  the  state  he  had  eaten  many  good  dinners,  but  had  never  before 
enjoyed  one  quite  as  much  as  this  which  she  had  prepared  and  served  with  her  own  hands. 
His  hostess,  standing  over  him,  put  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and  good-naturedly  responded: 
' '  Governor,  they  tell  me  you  're  a  good  speaker  and  I  don  't  doubt  you  are — but  I  will  say 
that  if  you  can  speak  as  well  as  you  can  eat — you  're  a  dandy !  ' ' 

Senator  Cummins'  name  has  twice  been  presented  to  the  republicans  of  the  nation  for  the 
presidential  nomination,  first  in  1912  and  again  in  1916;  the  1912  quarrel  between  the 
progressives  and  the  conservatives  gave  him  a  divided  delegation.  In  the  convention  of  1916 
both  factions  were  happily  united  in  support  of  his  condidacy;  but  the  overshadowing  per- 
sonal popularity  of  Justice  Hughes  prevented  a  calm  consideration  of  the  strong  claims  of 
Iowa's  candidate. 
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TVarron  Garst  was  horn  in  Dayton.  Ohio,  Doppiiiber  4,  1850.  His  ancestry 
on  his  father's  side  were  Hollanders;  on  liis  niotlier's  side  they  were  Irish. 
When  he  was  eight  years  old  he  came  witli  liis  jiarents  to  Illinois,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  upon  a  Imsiiiess  career  in  Boone,  Iowa.  Thence 
he  and  his  brother  went  to  Coon  Rapids,  Carroll  Count.v,  Iowa,  where  they 
opened  a  general  store  which  has  ever  since  been  the  merchandising  center 
of  an  extensive  and  rich  agricnltural  resrion.  In  time,  they  engagi'd  in  local 
banking  and  in  real  estate.  In  1889,  Wari'cn  Garst  and  Clara  Clark  were 
married  in  Boone.  Tlic  union  was  blessed  with  three  children,  and  was  in 
all  other  respects  an  event  assiiring  the  contracting  parties  years  of  happy 
wedded  life. 

Having  mastered  tlu^  linanclal  lU'dMcm,  and  having  become  deeply  in- 
terested in  Iowa  and  national  politics,  in  189:5,  the  Coon  Rapids  merchant, 
banker  and  farmer  became  a  candidate  for  the  state  senate.  His  career  in 
state  polities  began  with  the  Twenty-fifth  General  Assembly  and  continued 
with  nninternipted  success  until  the  dose  of  the  Thirty-first.  During  his 
long  career  in  office.  Senator  Garst  was  an  influential  member  of  the  more 
important  committees.  During  five  legislatures  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations.  There  has  never  been  a  chairman 
of  that  important  committee  whose  grasp  of  the  finances  of  the  state  and  the 
needs  of  the  several  departments  of  state  activity  was  firmer  tlian  his.  whose 
insistence  that  the  state's  funds  be  placed  where  they  would  do  the  most  good 
was  firmer. 

In  the  Republican  Convention  of  1906,  Senator  Garst  was  nominated  on 
the  Cummins  ticket  for  lieutenant-governor.  His  vote  cNcocded  that  of  tlie 
head  of  the  ticket  by  over  four  thousand.  He  was  inaugurated  .Tainiary  17. 
1907.  and  proceeded  at  once  to  preside  in  ])er.son  over  the  senate  in  which 
for  fourteen   years  he  bad   been   a  hading  member. 
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The  resignation  of  Governor  Ciiinuiins  in  NoveiiilKn-,  1908,  left  a  vacancy 
iu  the  office  of  governor,  which  by  constitutional  direction  elevated  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor to  the  vacant  seat  of  authority.  We  now  find  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Gai'st  occupying  the  chair  of  state  for  the  remainder  of  Governor 
Cummins'  term.     AVitli  thorough  knowledge  of  the   business  of  the  state  and 


GOV.  WARREN  GARST 

with,  extensive  acquaintance  with  th(>  public  men  of  Iowa,  the  new  governor 
entered  upon  his  duties  with  an  all-around  equipment  which  few  chief 
executives  have  had;  and  during  the  brief  period  of  his  administration  he 
evinced  the  qualities  which  count  for  most  in  a  chief  executive,  namely: 
shrewd  intelligence,  business  method,  directness  of  approach  to  public  ques- 
tions and  continuity  of  purpose. 

The  message  read  by  Governor  Garst  to  the  incoming  Thirty-third  General 
Assembly  was  an  exlianstivr'  review  of  conditions  and  of  the  needs  of  the  state. 
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It  referred  in  eoiigratulatory  terms  to  the  partial  regeneration  of  political 
metluxls  and  the  dutj-  of  the  legislature  to  complete  the  work.  It  pointed 
with  satisfaction  to  the  eighteen  state  institutions  under  the  board  of  control, 
and  urged  due  attention  to  their  steadily  increasing  needs.  It  urged  a 
liberal  policy  toward  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learning,  also  a  careful 
revision  of  the  school  laws.  It  pointed  the  way  to  further  restriction  of  the 
saloon  evil.  It  urged  generous  treatment  of  the  department  of  justice,  the 
department  of  agriculture,  the  new  dei)artment  of  insurance,  and  other 
avenues  of  the  state's  activities.  It  treated  the  railway  question  with  fairness 
and  yet  with  a  view  to  the  best  interests  of  the  state.  It  gave  due  attention 
to  highways,  .urging  the  desirability  of  the  .state's  expending  to  better  ad- 
vantage its  four  million  or  Inore  annually  in  road  building.  In  fact,  there 
is  not  a  single  vital  interest  of  the  state  which  was  omitted  in  the  message. 

The  retiring  governor  evinced  deep  interest  in  "the  matter  of  providing 
a  suitable  setting  for  our  magnificent  state  capitol."  Iowa  could  "never  pay 
its  debt  to  Finkbine,  De.y,  Foote,  Wright,  Foreman  and  others  of  the  Capitol 

Commission Partly  in  their  honor  and  partly  that  we  may  complete 

what  they  so  well  begun,"  he  felt  a  moral  obligation  rested  upon  the  present 
generation  that  it  "make  the  surroundings  and  aiiproach  to  this  great  structure 
comport  with  its  dignity  and  beauty."  He  rccoiiunended  "a  connuissiou 
authorized  to  purcha.se  land  adjacent  to  the  capitol  grounds,  with  the  right 
of  condemnation  where  necessary,  and  with  funds  sufficient  to  secure  such 
land  as  may  be  deemed  ncces.sary  to  provide  a  beautiful  boulevard  of  approach 
and  surroundings."  He  urged  that  the  state  should  make  the  building  and 
its  grounds  beautiful — "to  make  the  whole  an  object  of  pride  to  all  our  people, 
something  that  will  be  an  inspiration  to  better  citizenship  and  that  will  give 
Iowa  higher  standing  in  the  family  of  states." 

Friends  were  so  insistent  that  his  resultful  fraction  of  a  term  deserved  a 
full  term,  that  Governor  Garst  finally  decided  to  place  his  name  before  the 
republicans  of  the  state  as  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself.  Meantime  State 
Auditor  Carroll  had  entered  the  field  as  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  for 
governor.  The  contest  was  .spirited  and  the  result  in  doubt  until  the  last, 
when  it  was  found  that  Carroll  received  88.834  votes;  Garst.  GZ.lil ;  and  John 
J.  Hamilton,  29,292.  The  appearance  of  Hamilton  as  a  candidate  divided  the 
opposition  vote,  giving  Carroll  a  plurality  of  2r).0n7,  or  4,195  less  than  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast. 

In  .Inly,  1913,  ex-Governor  Garst  was  appointed  industrial  commissioner 
of  Iowa  and  entered  on  the  great  work  of  administering  the  new  law  for 
indemnifying  workmen  against  the  results  of  industrial  accidents.  He  early 
insisted  upon  an  assumption  by  the  state  of  the  insurance  phase  of  the  matter, 
on  the  ground  that  as  the  law  enforces  the  provision  for  insurance  the  e.xpen.se 
thereof  is  really  a  tax  and  is  in  its  nature  a  governmental  function  which  should 
be  taken  over  by  the  state  and  not  left  to  private  corporations  operating  for 
profit— a  proposition  he  has  since  steadily  miiintaincil  against  vigorous  and  thus 
far  successful  legislative  opposition. 
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William  Boyd  Allison  is  another  of  the  cabin-born  whose  memory  Iowa  delights  to  honor. 
His  parents  came  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio  in  1823.  The  father  built  a  small  log  cabin  in 
the  wilderness  and  in  the  little  clearing  he  himself  had  made  around  the  home  he  planted 
corn  and  vegetables  and  raised  cattle;  while  the  mother  cooked,  churned,  spun,  wove,  sewed, 
mended,  washed,  ironed  and  performed  all  the  other  tasks  devolving  upon  the  pioneer  house- 
keeper. On  the  second  day  of  March,  1829,  a  son  was  born  to  them.  Reverencing  their  sturdy 
Scotch-Irish  ancestry  they  gave  the  child  the  father's  name,  "William,"  with  the  mother's 
maiden  name,  "Boyd."  Fortunate  in  his  ancestors,  stimulated  by  example  and  reared  in 
healthful  surroundings,  the  lad  matured  rapidly  and  at  an  early  age  became  his  father's 
mainstay  in  the  field  and  an  unfailing  source  of  comfort  to  his  mother  in  the  home.  Allison 's 
first  associations  were  with  the  woods  and  fields,  and  his  first  educational  advantages  were 
those  of  the  log  school-house.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  his  father  sent  him  to  an  academy  at 
Wooster,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He  then  entered  Alleghany  College,  Meadville, 
Pa.  Here  he  and  his  room-mate  cooked  their  own  meals,  made  their  own  beds  and  in  other 
ways  practiced  ' '  the  simple  life. ' '  After  a  year  in  Meadville,  he  spent  a  year  in  teaching,  and 
then  a  year  in  Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson,  Oliio.  With  a  good  workable  education,  but 
without  a  diploma,  the  young  man  returned  to  Wooster  and  entered  the  law  office  of  Hemphill 
and  Turner.  By  copying  and  doing  other  work,  he  was  enabled  to  lighten  the  financial  burden 
of  his  legal  education.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  became  a 
practicing  attorney  in  Ashland,  Ohio. 

In  18.34,  still  poor  and  having  little  law  practice,  he  married  Anna  Carter,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Carter.  He  came  west  in  the  spring  of  18.57.  "It  was  largely  accidental,"  he 
afterward  told  a  friend,  speaking  of  his  coining  to  Iowa;  "but  I  like  to  think  there  is  a 
Providence  even  in  accidents."  His  brother  had  preceded  him  to  Dubuque,  the  new  terminus 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway,  and  a  city  of  prominence  and  promise,  as  a  distributing  center 
both  for  rail  and  steamboat  traffic,  and  the  depot  for  the  lead-mining  industry,  then  one  of 
the  principal  industries  of  that  region.  The  young  attorney  at  once  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  continued  for  several  years  with  moderate  success. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  Allison  was  appointed  an  aide  on  the  staff  of  Governor 
Kirkwood.  He  rendered  efficient  service  in  organizing  Iowa  troops  and  placing  them  in  the 
field.  In  an  undated  letter  written  from  Dubuque  not  long  after  the  Bull  Run  disaster,  Allison, 
solicitous  for  the  continued  success  of  the  republican  party  in  Iowa,  urged  Samuel  J.  Kirk- 
wood to  allow  the  use  of  his  name  on  the  state  ticket.  He  was  satisfied  no  one  else  could  so 
well  meet  poinilar  expectation,  adding:  "And  we  may  need  all  the  strength  .possible  this  fall 
to  carry  the  election;  especially  if  the  administration  continues  its  present  do-nothing  policy." 
Reflecting  the  general  anxiety  of  the  period  he  was  convinced  that  "we  must  have  a  policy 
of  some  kind  soon,  or  our  party  and  our  country  will  go  down  together."  Later,  as  he  saw 
the  slow  but  sure  unfolding  of  Lincoln's  mind,  and,  as  a  representative  in  Congress,  became 
partly  responsible  for  the  support  of  President  Lincoln 's  policy,  he  no  longer  entertained  any 
doubt  as  to  its  wisdom  and  as  to  his  duty. 

In  the  fall  of  1862,  Allison  was  nominated  for  Congress  by  the  republicans  of  the  Dubuque 
district  and  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  3,660.  He  was  reelected  to  the  three  succeeding 
Congresses.  During  his  .second  term  he  was  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  On  this 
committee  he  rapidly  developed  the  resourceful  statesmanship  for  which  he  afterward  became 
distinguished.  The  War  for  the  Union  was  nearing  its  triumphant  close,  and  the  enormous 
expenditure  entailed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  Rebellion  would  have  been  impossible  but  for  the 
resourcefulness  of  the  committee  to  which  the  young  congressman  from  Iowa  gave  his  almost 
undivided  attention.     He  had  much  to  do  in  developing  the  intricate  details  of  laws  reported 
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out,  eoveriug  iuterual  revenue,  tariff  on  imports  and  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  country 
from  the  evils  of  an  inflated  currency.  On  many  details  of  these  measures  he  bore  the  brunt 
of  discussion  and  proved  himself  equipped  for  every  emergency.  More  than  once,  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  present  a  minority  report  and  not  infrequently  sui;h  report  carried,  so  convincingly 
did  he  present  his  reasons  for  dissent. 

II 

lu  1868,  Representative  Allison  was  placed  under  fire  for  the  first  time.  He  was  charged 
by  the  Dulnique  Times  with  at  least  quietly  acquiescing  in  the  plan  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  Sioux  City  Pacific  Eailroad  (of  which  he  and  two  other  congressmen,  James  P.  Wilson  and 
A.  W.  Hubbard,  were  among  the  original  incorporators)  to  construct  the  road  down  the  east 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River  from  Sioux  City  to  a  point  on  a  rival  road,  thus  giving  a  double 
connection  to  that  road  at  the  expense  of  the  Northern  Iowa  and  Minnesota  roads  in  which  his 
home  city  was  vitally  interested — and  this  to  "the  utter  disregard  of  the  best  interests  of  his 
constituents."  To  the  charge  Allison  made  answer,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  dated  August  6, 
1868.  He  was  satisfied  his  action  had  proved  beneficial  to  his  constituency.  "The  act  of 
1862  required  this  branch  to  be  built  on  the  most  direct  and  practicable  route  so  as  to  make 
connection  with  the  main  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  east  of  the  100th  meridian.  The  act  of 
1864  did  not  in  any  manner  change  this  requirement,  but  confirmed  it.  The  only  changes  made 
by  the  act  of  1864  were  that  it  authorized  this  branch  to  be  built  before  a  railroad  should  be 
completed  to  Sioux  City  from  the  East,  and  authorized  any  railroad  to  build  it.  The  company 
was  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  Iowa  delegation  in  Congress  and  selected  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
■with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Every  engineer  who  has  examined  this  route  reports  that 
it  is  the  most  direct  and  practicable  route  from  Sioux  City  to  the  main  line,  which  route  has 
been  approved  by  the  government  engineer  and  the  secretary  of  the  interior." 

He  explained  at  length  his  connection  with  the  Sioux  City  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific 
road.  Opportunity  had  been  given  lowans  to  subscribe  to  the  company  's  stock,  to  any  extent 
they  desired.  He  was  quite  willing  that  his  critic,  or  any  one  else,  should  take  his  stock  off 
his  hands  and  test  the  question  of  future  profits.  He  had  been  "laboring  under  the  delusion 
that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  Iowa  to  extend  her  railroad  system  west,  north  and  south  of 
Dubuque. ' ' 

In  a  previous  letter,  dated  February  13,  which  he  requested  the  Times  to  publish  with 
this,  Allison  went  more  into  details.  One  Thomas  had  stated  that  Allison,  Wilson  and  Hubbard 
had  procured  the  assent  of  President  Lincoln  and  then  sold  out  to  John  I.  Blair  for  a  con- 
sideration, rumored  to  be  .$50,000  to  each  of  the  three.  Allison  declared  that  he  had 
"never  sold  any  interest  in  the  company  to  any  person  whatsoever,"  had  "never  received  one 
dollar,  or  any  other  sum,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  interest  in,  or  on  account  of  his  "con- 
nection with  said  railroad";  that  he  still  held  stock,  to  the  amount  of  $.5,000;  that  he  had 
never  received  a  donation  of  stock  in  that  or  any  other  company,  and  had  no  intention  or 
expectation  of  receiving  any.  He  was  not,  and  never  had  been,  "the  attorney  for  the  Illinois 
Central, ' '  nor  had  he  ever  received  from  that  or  any  other  railroad  compensation  for  services 
performed  by  him  since  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Ill 

William  B.  Allison's  first  contest  for  the  TTnited  States  senatorship  was  in  1869-70.  He 
was  ojiposcd  by  Governor  Merrill  who  had  made  good  as  chief  executive,  also  by  Justice  George 
G.  Wright,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa.  The  canvass  had  been  in  progress  for  months,  and 
early  in  January  was  transferred  to  the  state  capital,  with  the  old  Savery  House  the  political 
headquarters.  The  triangular  contest  brought  together  under  the  same  roof  most  of  the  strong 
men  of  the  party  in  Iowa.  There  were  Gen.  N.  B.  Baker,  Senator  Newell  and  Colonel  Corkhill 
at  the  Merrill  headquarters;  Judge  Baldwin,  Thomas  F.  Withrow,  Judge  Murdock,  General 
Vandcver,  Judge  Cotton  and  others  for  Judge  Wright;  and  lined  up  for  Allison  were  Judge 
Williams,  General  Warren,  ex-Speaker  John  Russell,  Gen.  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  Representative 
James  F.  Wilson,  and  others.  For  a  time  the  nomination  of  Allison  seemed  assured,  and  it 
was  confidently  predicted  that  Merrill's  strength  would  ultimately  come  to  Allison.  An 
informal  ballot  was  taken.  Sixty-four  votes  were  necessary  to  a  choice.  The  result  of 
the   informal   ballot  was   Wright   63,   Allison   39,   Merrill   24.     The   first— and   last — formal 
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ballot  was  takeu  amid  a  liush  of  suspemleil  interest.  Hundreds  of  amateur  tellers  watched 
the  count.  The  ballot  resulted  in  66  votes  for  Wright,  47  for  Allison,  24  for  Merrill,  1  for 
Kirkwood.i 

The  supporters  of  Allison,  were  disappointed  but  not  cast  down.  There  would  be  another 
caucus  two  years  hence — to  elect  a  successor  to  Senator  Harlan.  They  then  and  tliere  agreed 
to  bring  their  candidate  out  again  at  that  time  and  to  create  the  situation  which  should  make 
his  election  inevitable.  Tlie  supper  previously  ordered  in  anticiijation  of  Allison's  success  was 
given  in  honor  of  his  successful  rival.  Allison  proved  himself  such  a  good  loser  and  such  a 
charming  host,  that  the  word  went  round  at  the  dinner  that  it  was  a  pity  to  keep  such  a  man 
out  of  the  senatorial  chair,  and  that  Allison  must  succeed  Harlan  in  1873. 

The  story  of  the  senatorial  contest  ending  in  January,  1872,  has  already  been  told.= 
Charge  after  charge  was  made  against  the  contestants;  but  tlio  ranks  of  each  candidate  remained 
jiractically  unaffected.  The  principal  charge  against  Allison  was  the  betrayal  of  Iowa  interests 
through  his  connection  with  transcontinental  railroads,  and  his  alleged  subserviency  to  corpora- 
tions. The  quieter  campaign  of  James  F.  Wilson's  friends,  with  seventeen  votes  at  their 
dis[iosal,  was  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  Harlan's  success,  for  those  votes  came  from 
Harlan's  territory,  and  the  delegates  were  there  to  rid  southeastern  Iowa  of  one  of  its  two 
United  States  senators.  On  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  January,  1872,  the  caucus  was  called  to 
order.  An  informal  ballot  was  ordered.  The  result  was  60  votes  for  William  B.  Allison;  3S 
for  James  Harlan,  and  22  for  James  F.  Wilson.  A  formal  ballot  was  taken  which  gave 
Allison  59  votes;  Harlan  42,  and  Wilson  17.  The  third  and  conclusive  ballot  resulted  in  63 
votes  for  Allison,  40  for  Harlan,  and  17  for  Wilson.  On  motion  of  Senator  Beardsley,  a  sup- 
porter of  Harlan,  the  nomination  of  William  B.  Allison  was  made  unanimous. 

Forth  from  the  complications  of  the  senatorial  contest  of  1871-72  came  the  young  and 
l>romising  congressman  from  Bulmque,  happy  in  the  full  flush  of  his  great  victory ;  yet  kindly 
considerate  of  the  defeated  candi<late,  modestly  craving  the  guidance  of  his  friends  and  the 
patriotic  support  of  all  who  had  been  the  adlicrents  of  his  opponent,  yet  confidently  assuring 
the  people  of  the  state  that  he  -would  not  be  wanting  in  endeavor  to  serve  their  interests  and 
those  of  the  whole  country. 

The  influence  accorded  Representative  Allison  in  the  House  was  speedily  transferred  to 
the  Senate,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  junior  senator  from  Iowa  was  recognized  as  a 
potent  force  in  the  legislation  of  the  upper  House. 

IV 

Senator  Allison  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  Anna,  daughter  of  Daniel  Carter, 
of  Ashland,  Ohio,  died  in  Dubuque  iu  1860.  Early  in  his  career  in  the  upper  House,  Senator 
Allison  became  a  frequent  visitor  in  the  home  of  the  senior  senator  from  Iowa,  Jamos  W. 
Grimes.  The  senior  senator  had  years  before  adopted  as  his  daughter  Mary  Neally,  a  favorite 
niece  of  Mrs.  Grimes.  The  young  woman's  beauty  and  graces  won  the  young  senator's  heart 
ami  in  1873  the  two  were  married.  The  gray  dawn  of  the  young  statesman's  career  now  took 
on  love's  color  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  he  was  to  be  blessed  with  loving  companionship 
for  the  rest  of  hia  days.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  It  is  thought  that  before  her  m.nrriage  an 
attack  of  Roman  fever  undermined  Mrs.  Allison's  health.  With  a  high  ideal  of  wliat  a 
senator's  wife  should  be,  her  delicate  constitution  did  not  long  withstand  the  strain  of  Wash- 
ington life  and  she  became  a  confirmed  invalid.  All  that  a  lover's  devotion  could  do  to 
mitigate  her  sufferings  and  brighten  her  beclouded  career  was  eagerly  done — but  without  avail. 
One  sad  day  in  August,  1883,  Senator  Allison  found  himself  a  second  time  bereaved. 

The  Dubuque  Times  of  August  14,  1883,  tells  the  tragic  story.  Mrs.  Allison  left  home  on 
the  previous  afternoon,  taking  her  gos.samer  upon  her  arm,  and  walked  out  into  the  country. 
She  wandered  about  near  the  city  until  dark.  Not  returning,  at  nine  the  alarm  was  given 
and  during  the  entire  night  the  search  was  continued.  In  the  morning  her  body  was  found  in 
the  river  about  a  mile  below  the  city.  F.videutly  she  had  placed  stones  in  strijis  of  her  gossamer 
and  tied  them  about  her  neck,  and  then  had  walke.l  into  the  river  and,  lying  down  at  a  i>oint 
where  the  water  was  less  than  three  feet  deep,  had  deliberately  drowned  herself.     For  two  or 
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three  years  prior  to  lier  death,  Mrs.  Allison  had  been  under  treatment  for  a  mental  disorder. 
While  at  a  cure  in  New  York,  two  years  before,  she  had  attempted  to  take  her  own  life. 

The  senator  was  in  Council  Bluffs  when  the  announcement  of  his  wife 's  death  reached 
him.  He  took  a  special  train  home,  arriving  late  in  the  evening.  The  Times  voiced  the  general 
conclusion  that  the  tragedy  was  occasioned  by  temporary  insanity,  adding :  ' '  No  other  reasons 
can  be  conceived.  She  was  the  fond  wife  of  a  fond  husband,  surrounded  Ijy  all  the  home  com- 
forts and  luxuries  that  wealth  could  provide;  beloved  by  hundreds  of  friends  all  over  the  land, 
with  everything  about  her  calculated  to  inspire  ambition  and  give  to  life  the  rosebud  tinge  of 
hope. " 

Thereafter,  giving  his  undivided  services  to  the  steadily  enlarging  duties  of  his  position, 
Senator  Allison  soon  came  to  be  recognized  as  one  senator  at  least  who  literally  held  nothing 
back  from  his  service  to  the  state  and  the  nation.  From  first  to  last  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  in  1881  he  was  made  its  chairman,  and  with  the  exception  of  about 
six  years,  he  remained  tlie  committee 's  chairman  until  his  death  in  1908. 


In  the  history  of  American  politics  few  men  have  come  nearer  the  presidency  than  William 
B.  Allison.  The  presentation  of  Senator  Allison  as  a  presidential  candidate  by  his  party  in 
Iowa  was  not  a  perfunctory  announcement  to  the  country,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Republican  State  Convention  of  1888.  The  eloquence  of  Congressman  Dolliver,  in  his 
keynote  speech  as  temporary  chairman,  merged  into  one  enthusiastic  purpose  the  convention 
delegates.  The  chairman  announced  at  the  outset  tliat  the  delegates  were  assembled  with  one 
accord  to  convey  their  compliments  to  the  republican  millions  of  the  United  States  "and  to 
present  to  the  favor  of  the  party  for  the  highest  station  known  to  our  politics  the  name  of  the 
representative  western  statesman,  William  B.  Allison. ' ' 

Sam  Clark,  of  Keokuk,  platform-maker,  subordinated  the  usual  platform  of  principles  to 
the  opportunity  which  the  occasion  afforided  to  present  ' '  with  unanimity  and  enthusiasm, ' '  the 
name  of  William  B.  Allison  to  the  forthcoming  convention,  declaring  that  the  presentation  was 
made  ' '  not  from  a  feeling  of  state  pride,  but  from  a  jirof ound  conviction  that ' '  it  was  ' '  acting 
in  obedience  to  an  obligation"  then  "resting  upon  repulilicans  everywhere  to  urge  the  selection- 

only  of  the  strongest  and  best  candidate His  quarter  of  a  century  of  service  in  both 

branches  of  Congress  has  been  conspicuous  for  loyalty  to  the  republic,  for  fidelity  to  the 
principles  that  underlie  the  government,  for  profound  knowledge  of  the  material  resources  and 
needs  of  the  nation,  for  great  wisdom  and  skill  in  finance,  for  a  broad  and  prudent  statesman- 
ship. In  party  counsels  he  has  been  the  foe  of  faction;  with  all  the  leadership  of  the  party  a 
wise  and  trusted  counselor;  to  the  opposition  the  fearless  but  ever  courteous  foe.  He  is  in  the 
full  vigor  of  his  mental  and  physical  powers,  genial,  affable  and  approachable;  never  acting 
from  passion,  rarely  from  impulse,  but  uniformly  from  calm  consideration  and  judgment. 
Eind  in  thought  and  speech  and  purpose,  the  endiodinient  of  personal  and  official  integrity,  he 
presents  a  rare  combination  of  all  the  elements  for  a  strong  party  candidate  and  a  wise, 
popular  and  honored  executive;  and  we  commend  his  name  to  the  judgment  of  the  republicans 
of  the  nation. ' ' 

A  strong  delegation  was  sent  to  Chicago,  consisting  of  James  S.  Clarkson,  Jonathan  P. 
Dolliver,  George  D.  Perkins  and  John  Y.  Stone,  delegates  at  large,  and  including  among  the 
district  delegates  James  F.  Wilson,  John  N.  Irwin,  James  T.  Lane,  Milton  E'emley,  Thomas 
Updegraff,  W.  P.  Hepburn,  F.  M.  Drake,  Smith  McPherson  and  other  prominent  lowans. 
From  the  first,  the  lowans  made  the  New  York  delegation  the  chief  objective  point  of  their 
efforts.  So  successful  were  they  that  on  the  noon  preceding  the  opening  of  the  convention  they 
lunched  with  joy  and  singleness  of  heart,  for  had  they  not  the  assurance  of  the  leader  of  the 
New  York  delegation,  Chauncey  M.  Dcpcw,  that  in  due  time  the  pivotal  state  would  swing 
into  line  for  their  candidate?  And,  were  they  not  assured  of  the  active  support  of  Hoar  of 
Massachusetts,  Spooner  of  Wisconsin,  DeYoung  of  California,  Filley  of  Missouri  and  other 
delegates-at-large  who  carried  in  their  pockets  the  votes  of  their  respective  states? 

Senator  George  F.  Hoar  retells  the  story.3  "After  several  ineffectual  ballotings,  in  which 
the  votes  of  the  different  states  were  divided  among  several  candidates,  the  convention  took  a 

3 — "Autobiography  of  Seventy  Years,"  Vol.  I,  pp.  411-13, 
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recess  at  12  o'clock  to  4  o'clock  of  tlie  same  day.  Iniiiiediately  a  meeting  was  called  by  a 
jiumbcr  of  gentleiiieu  lejneseutiug  diflereut  delegatious,  in  a  room  in  the  building  where  the 
convention  was  held,  for  consultation,  and  to  see  if  they  could  agree  upon  a  candidate.  The 
Massachusetts  delegation  had  authorized  me  to  cast  their  vote  as  a  unit  for  any  candidate  for 
whom  I  should  think  best,  whom  sixteen  of  the  delegates — being  one  more  than  a  majority — 

approved Considerably  more  than  sixteen  were  willing  to  support  either  Harrison  or 

Allison,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others  who  had  been  prominently  mentioned The  New 

York  delegation  had  authorized  its  vote  to  be  cast  unanimously  for  any  person  on  whom  the 
four  delegates  at  large,  Flatt,  Miller,  Ucpew  and  lliscock  ....  should  agree.  Three  of  these 
gentlemen,  Piatt,  Miller  and  Hiscock  were  present Mr.  Quay,  chairman  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania  delegation,   was  authorized   to   cast  the   vote   of  the   entire   delegation Mr. 

Spooner,  of  Wisconsin,  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  delegation,  was  present  with  a  like  authority. 

Mr.  Parwell,  chairniau  of  the  Illinois  delegation,   was  present  with  a  like  authority 

Mr.  Clarksou,  chairman  of  the  Iowa  delegation,  was  present  with  authority  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Allison  from  the  beginning.  De Young,  of  Califonria,  thought  he  could  speak  for  his  people, 
though,  I  believe,  without  claiming  authority  from  them.  Filley,  of  Missouri,  was  also  present. 
There  were  several  other  gentlemen  of  influence,  though  not  all  of  them  delegates,  and  not  all 
of  them  entitled  to  speak  for  their  states,  but  feeling  able  to  assure  the  company  that  their 
states  would  accede  to  whatever  agreement  might  be  made  there.  The  names  of  several 
candidates  were  discussed.  I  made  a  very  earnest  speech  in  favor  of  Mr.  Allison,  setting  forth 
what  1  thought  were  the  qualiticL-  that  would  make  him  a  popular  candidate,  and  would  make 
him  an  able  and  a  wise  president. 

"Finally,  all  agreed  that  their  states  should  vote  for  Mr.  Allison,  when  the  convention 
came  in  in  the  afternoon.    Depew,  as  I  have  said,  was  absent.     But  his  three  colleagues  said 

there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  agree  to  their  action We  thought  it  best,  as  a 

matter  of  precaution,  to  meet  again  a  half-hour  before  the  coming  in  of  the  convention,  to 
make  sure  the  thing  was  to  go  through  all  right.  I  suppose  that  everybody  in  that  room  when 
he  left  it  felt  as  certain  as  of  any  event  in  the  future  that  Mr.  .\llisou  would  be  nominated  in 
the  convention. 

"But  when  we  met  at  the  time  fixed,  the  three  delegates  at  large  from  New  York  said 
■  they  were  sorry  they  could  not  carry  out  their  engagement.  Mr.  Depew,  who  had  been 
supported  as  a  candidate  by  his  state,  in  the  earlier  ballots,  had  made  a  speech  withilrawing 
his  name.  But  when  the  action  of  the  meeting  was  reported  to  him,  he  said  he  had  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  by  the  opposition  of  the  agrarian  element,  which  was  hostile  to  rail- 
roads      He  said   that  this  opjiosition   to   him  came   largely   from   Iowa,  and  from   the 

Northwest,  where  was  found  the  chief  support  of  Mr.  Allison;  that  while  he  had  withdrawn 
his  own  name,  he  would  not  so  far  submit  to  such  an  unreasonable  and  socialistic  sentiment  as 
to  give  his  consent  that  it  should  dictate  a  candidate  for  the  republican  party.  The  three  other 
delegates  at  large  were  therefore  compelled  to  refuse  their  support  to  the  arrangement  which 
had  been  conditionally  agreed  on,  and  the  thing  fell  through.  If  it  had  gone  on,  New  York, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Ma.ssachusetts,  Iowa,  California,  and  perhaps  Missouri,  would 
have  cast  their  votes  unanimously  for  Allison,  and  his  nomination  would  have  been  sure.  I 
think  no  other  person  ever  came  so  near  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  and  mi.ssed  it. 
....  The  result  was  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Harrison." 

The  venerable  Massachusetts  statesman  pays  this  tribute  to  the  great  lowan:  "Wlien  I 
entered  the  House  (in  1869)  William  B.  Allison,  of  Iowa,  had  already  acquired  great  influence 

there But  his  chief  distinction  has  been  gained  by  a  service  of  thirty  years  in  the 

Senate During  all  that  time  he  has  done  what  no  other  man  in  the  country,  in  my 

judgment,  could  have  done  so  well He  has  controlled,  more  than  any  other  man,  indeed 

more  than  any  other  ten  men,  the  vast  and  constantly  increasing  p\iblic  expenditure,  amount- 
ing now  to  more  than  one  thousand  millions  annually.     It  has  been  economical,  honest  and  wise 

expenditure Ho  has  by  wise  and  moderate  counsel  drawn  the  fire  from  m;inv  a  wild 

and  dangerous  scheme  which  menaced  the  public  ]H'ace  and  safety. 

"He  is  like  a  naval  engineer,  regulating  the  head  of  steam  but  seldom  showing  himself  on 
deck.  I  think  he  has  had  a  good  deal  of  in'luence  in  some  perilous  times  in  deciiling  whether 
the  ship  should  keep  Hafcly  on,  or  should  run  \ipon  a  rock  and  go  to  the  bottom." 
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VI 

It  would  not  be  frank  with  the  reader  to  atiinn  that  the  Iowa  statesmen  of  the  sixties  and 
seventies — all  of  whom  now  rest  in  honored  graves — were  wholly  blameless  in  the  matter  of 
buying  stock  in  land-grant  railroads,  and  in  accepting  unduly  large  dividends  on  their  stock. 
To  make  such  claim  for  them  is  to  impeach  the  record  which  shows,  beyond  question,  that  they 
were  sensitively  conscious  of  their  mistake,  were  eager  to  undo  the  wrong  they  had  done 
themselves,  and  took  early  occasion  to  set  themselves  right  in  the  record  and  with  their 
constituents. 

Let  us  review  in  outline  the  findings  of  the  Poland  select  committee  that,  early  in  1873,  was 
working  jointly  with  the  Wilson  committee,  on  the  Union  Pacific  and  Credit  Mobilier  and 
kindred  scandals.  No  one  ever  charged  the  Poland  investigation  committee  with  concealment 
of  facts;  for  that  committee's  reports  impartially  retired  many  public  men  to  private  life. 
The  first  report,  relative  to  the  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  Railroad,  after  naming  the  principal 
subscribers,  refers  to  Messrs.  Allison,  Wilson  and  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  Pike,  of  Maine,  and  Scho- 
field,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  ' '  subscribers  and  at  the  time  members  of  Congress, ' '  adding :  ' '  The 
committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  into  special  detail  as  to  these  persons  [referring  to 
Allisoti,  Wilson  and  Grimes],  as  they  find  that  their  subscriptions  were  all  made  at  a  consider- 
able period  of  time  after  the  action  of  Congress  extending  the  land-grant  and  the  action  of  the 
Iowa  Legislature,  and  that  no  one  of  them  was  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  interested  in 
the  road  at  the  time  of  this  legislation. ' ' 

This  of  itself  disposes  of  the  main  question  raised;  but  the  testimony  of  Allison  on 
February  1,  that  he  had  originally  subscribed  ' '  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars ' '  to  the  con- 
struction company,  is  presented  by  Mr.  Phillips  as  damning  evidence  of  the  Iowa  congressman  's 
"open  robberies  with  congressional  aid."  John  I.  Blair,  the  capitalist,  builder  of  the  road,  on 
the  witness  stand  February  7,  makes  clear  the  actual  conditions  which  induced  Allison  to 
subscribe  for  stock  in  the  construction  company.     We  quote: 

"Q.  Did  these  gentlemen  come  to  you,  or  did  you  go  to  them;  I  refer  to  the  members 
of  Congress?  A.  I  did  not  go  to  them,  except  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Allison;  I  know  I  solicited 
him  very  strongly,  as  I  perhaps  did  James  F.  Wilson,  as  indeed  I  did  almost  every  man  I 
could  reach  in  Iowa 

"Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  what  was  your  object  in  getting  in  these  men 
without  capital,  such  as  the  members  of  Congress  you  associated  with  you?  A.  I  had  no  object 
on  my  part  in  view  at  all  except  that  I  wanted  men  in  Iowa  to  be  interested,  such  as  Mr.  Alli- 
son. Dubuque  was  to  be  largely  benefited  by  the  construction  of  the  road.  I  could  get  very 
few  people  in  Dubuque  or  in  Iowa  to  take  stock. ' ' 

From  first  to  last,  through  the  many  dreary  pages  of  Oakes  Ames'  testimony,  and  that  of 
other  witnesses,  there  is  in  every  allusion  to  Allison  a  substantial  agreement  with  the  senator's 
own  full  and  frank  testimony,  differing  in  detail  only  in  so  far  as  men  would  naturally  differ 
after  several  years'  silence  had  settled  down  upon  a  closed  transaction. 

Let  us  complete  the  story.  In  the  Credit  Mobilier  investigation,  also  held  early  in  187.'!, 
no  one  of  the  witnesses  on  the  stand  displayed  more  convincing  frankness  than  Iowa's  junior 
senator.  Senator  Allison's  story,  condensed,  with  an  omission  of  all  the  repetitions  incident 
to  a  searching  and  exhaustive  cross-examination,  is  as  follows:  Asked  why  he  abandoned  the 
purchase  of  the  stock,  he  answered  that  his  chief  reason  was  that  he  owned  a  little  stock  in  the 
Sioux  City  &  Pacific,  in  his  state,  and  was  for  a  time  a  director.  Friends  and  enemies  had 
criticized  his  owning  stock  in  that  company,  and  he  thought  it  not  worth  while  to  own  this  little 
matter  of  ten  shares  in  Credit  Mobilier.  His  constituents  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  better 
for  him  not  to  hold  any  of  that  sort  of  stock.  He  desired  to  satisfy  them  in  this  regard,  as 
they  had  just  reelected  him  to  Congress.  He  had  had  a  contest  for  his  renoniination  and 
reelection  in  which  the  whole  matter  of  the  Sioux  City  Eailroad  was  the  chief  topic  of  discus- 
sion. He  had  held  debates  with  his  opponents  in  which  that  was  the  chief  topic;  "and,"  said 
he,  ' '  believing  that  it  was  a  wise  thing  not  to  be  interested  in  any  matter  that  would  be  que.s- 
tioned  before  my  constituents,  this  stock  was  never  taken  nor  held  by  me,  except  as  stated 
heretofore. ' ' 
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VII 

An  International  Monetary  Conference  was  held  in  Brussels  late  in  the  year  1892,  the 
outcome  of  which  was  the  settlement,  apparently  for  all  time,  of  the  question  of  the  double 
standard  which  Mr.  Bryan  afterward  succeeded  in  maintaining  as  a  national  issue  for  two 
presidential  campaigns.  In  the  selection  of  delegates  to  this  conference,  President  Harrison 
had  evinced  his  usual  wisdom  and  tact.  One  of  the  highest  triliutes  ever  paid  the  Iowa  senator 
was  his  election  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  American  delegation  to  that  conference,  made  up 
as  it  was  of  some  of  the  ablest  financiers  and  statesmen  of  the  period. 

The  Bland  silver  bill  provided  for  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  of  412'/"  grains  and  for 
giving  them  full  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value  for  all  debts  and  dues,  public  and  private. 
This  radical  measure  had  been  so  amended  by  Senator  Allison  as  to  minimize  the  harm  he 
feared  its  inevitable  passage  would  entail.  The  Allison  amendment  authorized  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  to  purchase,  from  time  to  time,  silver  bullion  at  tlie  market  price,  in  value  not 
less  than  two  million  nor  more  than  four  million  dollars'  worth  a  month,  and  to  cause  the  same 
to  be  coined  montldy,  as  fast  as  i)urcliased,  into  silver  dollars.  The  bill  as  amended  was  vetoed 
by  President  Hayes,  February  28,  1878,  and  on  the  same  day  passed  both  houses  of  Congress 
over  the  veto.  The  Allison  amendment,  afterward  severely  criticised,  saved  the  country  from 
the  craze  of  the  period,  defeating  the  extreme  measure  by  making  timely  concessions.  The 
United  States  remained  a  gold-standard  country  until  the  Brussels  conference  of  1892,  when, 
the  craze  ha^nng  subsided,  the  government  there  represented  by  Senator  Allison  and  his 
colleagues  lined  u|)  with  the  great  nations  of  the  world  as  a  gold-standard  nation.  Perhaps  no 
better  illustration  tlian  this  can  be  found  of  the  wisdom  of  expediency  in  statesmanshii) — the 
policy  of  bending  to  the  storm,  far  preferable,  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  practical 
statesmanship,  to  the  idealism  whidi,  by  stubborn  unyielding  resistance,  is  in  danger  of  being 
overthrown  by  storms  of  passion  and  prejudice. 

Senator  Allison  was  three  times  tendered  a  cabinet  position,  "and  he  did  thrice  refuse." 
Both  Garfield  and  Harrison  desired  to  have  him  accept  the  treasury  portfolio;  and  McKinlcy 
thought  to  make  him  secretary  of  state.  Though  tempted  by  possibilities  of  usefulness  and 
fame  as  an  executive  head  of  a  great  department,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  the  point  of 
voluntarily  quitting  the  tasks  to  which  he  had  given  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  consequently 
he  remained  at  his  post  of  duty  until  the  end. 

Senator  Scott,  of  West  Virginia,  was  authority  for  the  statement  made  at  the  time  of 
Senator  Allison's  death  that  in  19(10  Senator  Allison  was  McKiidcy's  first  choice  for  the  vice- 
presidential  nomination.  At  MiKinley's  request  Scott  talked  with  Allison  on  the  subject,  but 
the  Iowa  man  firmly  refused  to  be  a  candidate,  saying  he  did  not  like  the  inactivity  of  the 
vice-presidential  office. 

The  last  time  Senator  Allison's  name  was  voted  on  was  in  tlie  primary  of  June  2,  1908. 
The  primary  was  preceded  by  a  campaign  of  unusual  bitterness.  It  was  an  open  secret  that 
the  aged  senator  realized  he  was  nearing  his  end  and  desired  relief  from  public  duties,  but 
was  persuaded  by  his  old-time  supporters  to  remain  a  candidate  as  against  Governor  Cummins. 
John  T.  Adams,  of  Dubuque,  son  of  Justice  Adams,  Senator  DoUiver,  Editors  Young  of  Des 
Moines,  Perkins  of  Sioux  City,  Waite  of  Burlington,  Cole  of  Cedar  Rapids,  and  many  other 
prominent  re|>ublicans  loyally  rallied  to  the  support  of  their  friend.  Meantime  the  senator, 
though  racked  with  pain,  continued  to  occupy  his  seat  in  the  upper  house  of  Congress,  appar- 
ently taking  little  or  no  interest  in  the  fierce  personal  contest  wage.]  in  his  state.  Personal 
loyalty  won  a  signal  victory.  In  the  deciding  primary  .\llison  received  10:",881  votes,  and 
Cummins,  95,324— Allison 'a  majority,  10,557. 

William  B.  Allison  broke  all  records  for  service  in  the  House  and  Senate.  In  addition  to 
his  eight  years  in  the  House,  Allison  had  served  thirty-five  years  as  senator,  and  had  been 
elected  to  that  office  seven  times  in  succession.  His  total  of  years  in  Congress  was  forty- 
three,  a  period  without  a  parallel  in  our  governmental  history. 

VIII 

The  many  campaign  speeches  made  by  Senator  Allison  in  the  state  he  represented  would 
fill  volumes.  'These,  grouped  in  chronological  order,  would  constitute  a  reliable  history  of  our 
country's  progress  from  one  stage  of  prosperity  to  :M.,.il„.r.  including  i\\<-  nii:iiici:il  hi-tory  of 
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the  country  from  one  financial  epoch  to  another.  In  nearly  every  political  campaign  in  Iowa, 
the  duty  and  responsibility  of  delivering  the  keynote  speech  devolved  upon  Senator  Allison. 
No  one  questioned  the  mail's  judgment.  Every  one  .knew  the  senator  would  say  what  needed 
to  be  said,  what  could  best  bo  said  with  truth  concerning  party  and  public  policies;  that  he 
would  indulge  in  no  aviation  flights  with  possibilities  of  disaster,  and  no  personalities  whicli 
would  react.  Scorning  mere  oratory  and,  himself  incapable  of  passing  on  beyond  the  metes 
and  bounds  of  appeal  to  reason,  there  were  occasions  on  which  the  senator's  logic  became 
infused  with  a  fervor  which,  in  the  best  sense  of  a  much-abused  term,  was  genuine  eloquence. 
To  all  who  could  be  reached  by  the  appeal  to  reason.  Senator  Allison  was  a  vital  force  in  every 
campaign. 

William  B.  Allison  was  ever  a  convincing  speaker.  Ready  in  debate,  through  perfect 
mastery  of  his  subject  and  of  his  faculties;  fluent  of  speech,  never  lacking  the  right  word  or 
phrase;  his  delivery  lacked  the  force  of  a  Harlan,  the  inspiration  of  a  Grimes,  the  sonorous 
oratory  of  a  Henderson,  and  the  epigi'ammatie  humor  and  keen  incisiveness  of  a  Dolliver. 
But,  in  the  marshaling  of  facts  compelling  conclusions,  and  in  the  logical  presentation  of  con- 
clusions, he  was  surpassed  by  none.  Of  all  the  notable  men  Iowa  has  sent  to  Congress,  no  one 
has  equalled  William  B.  Allison  in  command  of  facts  and  figures.  His  long  experience  in 
Congress,  his  first-hand  study  of  the  nation's  finances,  enabling  him  to  think  in  millions — and 
even  billions — gave  him  a  premiership  in  the  Senate  wliich  no  one  thought  of  questioning. 
Other  men  have  been  accorded  power  because  their  abilities  or  their  position  on  committees 
compelled  the  acquiescence  of  their  colleagues;  but  William  B.  Allison  retained  to  the  last  a 
remarkable  degree  of  influence — which  in  practical  legislation  is  power.  This  power  he  wielded 
with  a  gentle  and  imperturbable  serenity  whicli  was  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  oomnion 
men  and  the  despair  of  those  who  sought  to  break  his  hold  on  legislation. 

Friends  of  the  senator  cannot  soon  forget  the  laughter  in  his  eye — for  he  never  laughed 
long  and  loud.  His  wit  and  humor  were  very  closely  joined.  Let  a  single  instance  illustrate 
the  senator 's  cleverness  in  rejily,  and  at  the  same  time  his  proverbial  caution.  At  a  dinner 
given  Senator  Allison  at  the  author's  Des  Moines  home  one  evening  in  1905,  the  conversation 
veered  round  to  the  then  much-talked-of  President.  For  some  reason  Victor  Dolliver,  since 
deceased,  seemed  loth  to  give  Roosevelt  credit  for  the  degree  of  sagacity  accorded  him  by 
others  at  the  table,  and  especially  by  Senator  Allison.  He  reeled  off  a  list  of  the  President 's 
"blunders,"  and,  turning  to  Allison,  challenged  him  to  deny  the  justness  of  the  arraignment. 
The  genial  senator's  vision  complacently  swept  the  room  and  then,  with  laughter  in  his  eyes 
and  a  broad  smile  on  his  face,  he  turned  on  his  questioner  and  replied :  ' '  Victor,  I  've  been  in 
polities  a  good  many  years,  I  've  run  up  against  all  sorts  of  people ;  but,  of  all  the  public 
men  I've  come  to  know,  Teddy  Roosevelt  is  preeminent  in  at  least  one  respect:  he  makes  the 
most  fortunate  mistakes  of  any  man  I  ever  knew"! 

To  few  men  can  the  word  "charm"  be  applied;  but  all  who  came  within  the  range  or 
Senator  Allison's  personal  influence  felt  an  indescribable  satisfaction  in  his  presence,  a  fra- 
ternal confidence  in  the  breadth  of  his  sympathies,  the  benevolence  of  his  intentions,  the 
sincerity  of  his  assurances  and  the  wisdom  of  his  judgments. 

For  centuries  the  old-world  critics  <cf  social  life  have  agreed  and  disagreed  on  what  con- 
stitutes a  "gentleman."  Character-artists  in  fiction  and  drama,  from  Richardson  to  Gals- 
worthy, have  attempted  and  measurably  succeeded  in  picturing  him.  ' '  Sir  Charles  Grandison, ' ' 
was  regarded  by  some  as  "the  incomparable  Sir  Charles,"  and  by  others  as  a  mere  "prig 
and  pattern-plate."  But  William  B.  Allison,  product  of  the  Ohio  woods  and  of  Iowa  politics, 
self-made  statesman  and  man  of  affairs,  divested  of  the  priggishness  and  the  mannerisms  of 
Richardson's  ideal  gentleman,  was  a  Grandison  with  a  background  of  court-room  and  legislative 
halls  instead  of  lawns  and  drawing-rooms.  Miss  Byron,  writing  to  her  friend  Miss  Selby, 
remarked  that  "his  [Grandison 's]  good  breeding  renders  him  very  accessible."  During  the 
most  trying  periods  of  our  congressional  history  when  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  every  moment  was  precious,  Senator  Allison  somehow  found  time  to 
see  every  friend  however  humble  and  to  answer  every  letter — many  of  them  in  his  own 
inimitable  handwriting. 

The  end  of  Senator  Allison's  career  came  on  the  4th  of  August,  1908.  A  complication  of 
ailments  coupled  with  the  intense  heat,  resulted  in  heart-failure.  The  announcement  was 
followed  by  messages  of  sympathy  and  expressions  of  sorrow  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Secretary  Taft  wired  from  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  saying:     "No  one  can  overestimate  the  benefit 
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that  he  by  his  loug  service  in  tlie  Uoiise  and  Senate  rendered  the  country I  loved  him 

as  every  one  did  who  came  within  the  inlluencc  of  his  sweet  nature  and  strong  character 

I  have  consulted  him  as  one  would  with  a  father.     It  is  a  great  privilege  to  have  known  him." 

The  senator  's  funeral  was  held  on  the  8th.  The  entire  city  jiarticipated  in  the  ceremonies 
so  far  as  was  possible.  A  special  car  conveyed  Governor  Cummins  and  other  state  officials 
from  the  Capital  City  to  Dubuque,  where  they  were  received  by  a  committee  of  citizens.  Vice 
President  Fairbanks  and  a  number  of  senators  and  representatives  were  in  attendajice.  The 
services  at  the  house  and  at  the  grave  were  brief  and  simple.  The  remains  were  buried  in  the 
cemetery  on  the  heights  overlooking  the  city  which  had  been  the  senator's  home  for  more  than 
a  half-century. 

The  Iowa  General  Assembly  met  in  joint  session  on  the  8tli  day  of  September,  1908,  to 
commemorate  the  public  services  of  the  great  senator.  The  event  brought  together  a  large 
audience  of  distinguished  men  and  women.  The  addresses  were  numerous  and  brief.  Senator 
Frudden,  of  Dubuque,  referring  to  the  senator's  large-hearted  friendliness  for  young  men,  said 
that  a  youth  once  came  to  thank  Senator  Allison  for  some  favor  he  had  done  and  asked  if  there 
was  anything  he  could  do  in  return.  The  quick  answer  was :  ' '  Yes,  my  boy,  you  can  do  much 
for  me  by  doing  well  for  yourself. ' '  Kejiresentative  ITarding,  afterward  governor,  repeated  an 
incident  related  to  him.  It  was  on  the  senator's  last  campaign  trip  through  Iowa.  A  young 
college  man,  preparing  for  a  debate,  sought  a  conference  with  Senator  Allison,  and  when  he 
explained  the  nature  of  his  appeal  for  help,  the  senator  "dismissed  the  politicians  and  gave 
the  young  man  a  half-hour  of  his  time,  ....  helping  to  make  an  outline  to  overcome  the 
op[)Onent's  argument."  Representative  Hackler  dwelt  longest  upon  the  conservative  nature  of 
the  senator.  "He  had  the  remarkable  faculty  of  eliminating  the  non-essentials  and  pointing 
out  the  principles  upon  which  the  opposing  forces  could  agree."  Senator  W.  S.  Allen  (later 
secretary  of  state)  regarded  Allison  as  fully  and  evenly  developed  in  all  that  makes  for  well- 
balanced  manliood.  Each  task  finished  developed  and  enlarged  his  capacity  for  doing  things, 
until  in  his  later  years  he  overshadowed  the  strength  and  power  of  his  associates." 
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Beryl  Franklin  Carroll,  Iowa's  twentieth  governor,  is  the  first  native-l)orn 
lowan  to  become  the  executive  head  of  the  state.  He  first  saw  the  liglit  on 
his  father's  farm  in  Davis  County  on  the  15th  clay  of  March,  1860.  His 
parents  had  migrated  from  Ohio  seven  years  before.  He  was  the  twelfth  of 
a  familj'  of  thirteen  children.  He  attended  a  district  school  in  Davis  County 
and  a  small  college  in  Bloomfiield,  the  county  seat.  Thence  to  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Kirksville,  IMo.,  where,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  graduated. 
Then  followed  five  years'  experience  as  a  school-teacher  in  IMissouri.  Two 
years  after  his  graduation  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jennie  Dodson,  a  lady  of  rare 
mental  powers  who  in  later  years  has  devoted  those  powers  to  various  worthy 
causes.  Tht'ir  union  was  blessed  with  two  sons,  Paul  "W.  and  Jean  F.  In 
1889  the  future  governor  went  into  business  with  a  brother  in  Bloomfield. 
Two  years  thereafter  he  became  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Davis  County  Re- 
publican, one  of  the  strong  weekly  newspapers  of  southeastern  Iowa.  His 
first  essay  in  politics  was  as  candidate  for  elector  on  the  republican  national 
ticket  in   1892. 

In  1896  he  came  to  Des  Moines  as  state  senator  for  the  Davis  and  Appanoose 
district.  After  serving  in  two  legislatures  and  one  term  as  postmaster  at 
Bloomfield,  in  1902  he  was  elected  auditor  of  state.  To  this  position  he  was 
twice  reelected.  His  career  as  auditor  was  in  all  respects  successful.  Under 
his  administration  of  that  responsible  office,  the  supervision  of  banks  and 
insurance  companies,  which  under  his  predecessor  had  been,  to  say  the  least. 
uncertain,  became  a  known  quantity,  giving  the  public  the  assurance  which 
had  before  been  lacking,  that  state  supervision  was  in  fact  a  safeguard,  and 
at  the  same  time  affording  the  honest  banker  and  insurance  manager  a  guaranty 
against  the  damaging  effects  of  loose  and  dishonest  business  management. 

In  1908,  the  republican  nomination  for  governor  went  to  the  primaries  for 
the  first  time.  There  were  three  candidates  for  first  place  on  the  ticket. 
Auditor  Carroll,  Governor  Garst  and  John  J.  Hamilton.  Carroll  was  nominated 
by  over  twenty -five  thousand  plurality,  and   was  elected  over  Fred  E.  White, 
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by  a  majority  of  over  sixty  tliousaiul,  rocfiving  the  largest  vote  ever  cast  for 
any  candidate  for  governor.  Two  years  later,  there  was  another  sharp  contest 
for  the  republican  nomination,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  though  the  governor 
had  been  beaten  by  ex-Governor  Garst ;  but  his  strong  campaign,  public  con- 
fidence in  his  uprightness  and  the  strength  of  the  two-term  precedent  gave 
him  a  majority  of  4,028  in  the  primary,  and  a  majority  of  18,337  over  Claude 
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R.  Porter,  democrat,  at  the  election.     The  administration  of  Governor  Carroll 
went  down  into  history  a.s  clean,  business-like  and  moderately  progressive. 

Soon  after  retiring  from  the  executive  chair,  Governor  Carroll  and  his 
son  Paul  entered  upon  the  arduous  task  of  organizing  an  "old  line"  life  in- 
surance company  with  headquartei's  in  Des  Jloincs.  The  cx-governor's  six- 
j'cars'  first-hand  study  of  life-insurance  coin])anies  and  metiiods  as  auditor 
of  state  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  midiTtaking.  The  new  company,  the 
"Provident  Life,"  is  oflfi('er<'<l  with  the  ex-governor  as  president  and  maiuiger, 
and  with  Paul  W.  Carroll,  manager  of  the  agency  department. 
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II 

111  liis  inaugural  of  1909,  Governor  Carroll  recommended  rotating  names 
upon  the  ballot,  for  the  reason  that  the  party  whose  name  appeared  first  had 
an  advantage  in  the  election.  In  his  message  of  1911,  and  also  1913,  he 
recommended  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  a  direct  inheritance  tax. 
He  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  so  as  to  permit  the  enactment  of  an  income-tax  law.  He 
recommended  a  law  requiring  the  arbitrating  of  disputes  between  employers 
and  employes;  likewise  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  state  sheriff  or  state 
detective,  which  recommendation  was  adopted  in  suljstance,  authorizing  the 
governor  or  attorney-general  to  employ  an  individual  in  that  capacity.  He 
recommended  additional  normal  schools  for  the  state;  a  workman's  compensa- 
tion law,  and  a  state  workhouse  or  custodial  farm. 

In  both  his  message  of  1911  and  that  of  1913,  he  urged  an  absolute  in- 
determinate sentence  law  without  either  a  maximum  or  minimum  provision, 
leaving  the  board  of  parole  to  determine  the  length  of  time  of  service  of  parties 
convicted  of  crimes.  In  one  or  more  of  his  messages,  he  recommended  the 
establishment  of  an  epileptic  colony.  He  recommended  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  whereby  the  legislature  might  enact  a  law  requiring  corporations 
to  pay  taxes  directly  to  the  state ;  also  the  abolition  of  the  contract  labor  system 
in  prisons;  the  use  of  prisoners  in  road  and  farm  work,  and  the  separation  of 
the  woman's  reformatory  from  the  Anamosa  prison.  He  also  recommended 
one  term  of  four  years  for  the  governor,  rendering  that  official  ineligible  to 
succeed  himself  without  an  intervention  of  time. 

Governor  Carroll's  last  biennial  message  was  an  exhaustive  document. 
Many  important  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  the  incoming  legislature  had 
been  considered  by  special  commissions  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last 
levgislature,  and  the  outgoing  govei'uor  saw  no  reason  why  an  unusual  volume 
of  valuable  legislation  should  not  be  passed  before  the  close  of  the  session. 
Jle  spoke  in  no  uncertain  tone  of  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the  capitol 
grounds,  declaring  that  a  comprehensive  scheme  to  that  end  should  be  adopted 
and  plans  be  made  for  acquiring  the  necessary  land.  "The  grounds  thus 
acquired,"  he  added,  ".should  be  parked  and  beautified,  and  upon  them  should 
be  placed  the  Allison  monument  and  such  other  monuments  as  may  be  erected 
in  the  future,  and  when  the  state  shall  build  an  executive  mansion,  it  should 
be  placed  upon  the  high  point  of  ground  to  the  southeast  of  the  Capitol  building 
upon  the  block  immediately  east  of  the  State  House;  and  south  of  Capitol 
avenue  should  be  located  a  judicial  building."  He  anticipated  the  plan  later 
adopted  of  removing  the  state  power  plant  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  the 
railroads.  Instead  of  the  proposed  office  building.  Governor  Carroll  recom- 
mended a  judicial  building  removing  the  supreme  court  and  all  its  correlated 
departments  out  of  the  state  house  and  bringing  all  administration  officers 
and  commissions  together  in  the  Capitol. 

The  governor  again  called  legislative  attention  to  the  need  of  better  control 
of  public  utilities ;  urged  caution  in  taking  steps  to  override  the  judgment  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  having  due  regard  not  only  to  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  changes  proposed,  but  also  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  state  and  of 
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her  institutions.  His  most  elaborate  recommendations  were  in  support  of  the 
board  of  education  appointed  by  him  nearly  two  years  before.  The  bill  prepared 
by  the  board  was  analyzed  and  its  main  provisions  supported.  He  urged  due 
attention  to  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tax  laws,  and  made  specific  suggestions 
to  that  end.  Highway  improvement  wa.s  strongly  urged,  and  specific  improve- 
ments were  recommended.  The  proposed  abandonment  of  the  parole  system  was 
opposed.  Convict  labor  reform  was  vigorously  urged.  The  "short  ballot"  was 
regarded  by  the  governor  as  unnecessary,  but  attention  was  called  to  the  need 
of  a  revision  of  our  primary  law  relieving  its  operation  of  "freakishuess. "  The 
governor  recommended  such  action  as  should  be  found  necessary  to  put  the 
(|uesfion  of  woman  suffrage  to  the  voters.  The  message  closed  with  an  expression 
of  confidence  in  tlie  success  of  the  session  and  with  best  wishes  for  the  governor's 
successor  in  ofBce. 

Ill 

Following  are  some  of  the  more  important  laws  enacted  during  Governor 
Carroll's  two  terms  of  office:  The  first  law  signed  by  him  made  Lincoln's  birth- 
day a  legal  holiday  in  the  state,  and  the  last  was  a  complete  revision  of  the  laws 
relating  to  mines  and  mining.  The  office  of  commerce  counsel  was  established; 
also  the  oflice  of  state  fire  marshal.  The  removal  statutes,  and  the  "red  light" 
law,  known  as  the  "Cosson  law,"  were  enacted.  The  Cosson  law  gives  the 
attorney-general  power,  on  his  own  initiative,  and  compels  him,  on  the  order  of 
the  governor,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  removal  law  in  localities  in  which 
local  officials  refuse  or  fail  to  act,  and  adds  intoxication  per  se  to  the  already 
enumerated  causes  for  removal.  Also  the  ]Moon  law,  limiting  the  number  of 
saloons;  the  hotel  insjieclion  law;  tiie  pensioning  of  firemen  and  policemen:  the 
law  with  regard  to  taxing  moneys  and  credits;  the  registration  of  automobiles; 
the  road-drag  law;  the  hunter's  license;  a  better  method  of  issuing  teachei-s' 
certificates;  the  consolidation  of  scliool  districts:  the  \niiform  bill  of  lading;  the 
hiw  by  wliich  criminals  can  be  arraigned  upon  jiroceedings  of  tlie  county  attorney 
without  indictment.  The  Oregon  plan  of  electing  United  States  senators  was. 
passed  by  the  legislature  and  vetoed  liy  the  governor. 

The  Thirtj'-third  (icneral  Assembly  convened  January  11,  anil  ;Hljourncd 
April  9,  1909.  Guy  A.  Feely,  of  Black  Hawk,  was  cho.sen  speaker  of  the  House, 
and  Nelson  J.  Lee,  of  Emmet,  sjieakcr  ]>ro  tem.  Licut.-Gov.  George  AV.  Clarke 
was  in  the  chair  of  the  Situate,  witli  James  A.  Smith,  of  .Mitchell,  president 
pro  tem. 

Among  the  new  senators  who  were  destined  to  take  prominent  places  in 
future  legislature  were  John  T.  Clarkson.  of  Monroe;  George  Co.sson,  of  Audu- 
bon; Ticslie  E.  Francis,  of  Dickinson;  Jolin  Il;iiiniiill.  of  Hancock;  Frederic 
Larrabee,  of  AYebster:  James  U.  Sammis,  of  IMymoutlt;  Artliur  C.  Savage,  of 
Adair,  Hoyt,  of  Buclianan,  and  C.  H.  Van  Law.  of  Marshall.  Among  the  new 
members  of  the  House  who  grew  in  promiiicme  willi  their  every  return  to  the 
legislature — some  in  the  House  and  others  in  tlie  Senate — were:  Lars  W.  15oe, 
of  Winnebago;  George  W.  Crozier.  of  Marion:  John  H.  Darrah,  of  Lucas;  Gerrit 
Kbiy.  of  Sioux,  and  Eli  C.  Perkins,  of  Delaware. 

'I'he  principal  slanding  committees  in  the  Senate  were  presided  over  as  fol- 
lows: Wavs  and  .Means.  Smith,  of  .Mitchell;  Judiciary.  Dowell,  of  Polk;  Appro- 
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priations,  Maytag,  of  Jasper;  Railroads,  Saunders,  of  Pottawattamie;  Cities  and 
Towns,  Gilliland,  of  I\IilLs;  Schools,  Allen,  of  Pocahontas;  Banks,  Stuckslager, 
of  Linn;  Insurance,  "Whipple,  of  Benton;  Corporations,  Sammis,  of  Plymouth; 
Suppression  of  Intemperance,  Cosson,  of  Audubon.  Following  were  chairmen 
of  the  leading  committees  in  the  House:  Ways  and  Means,  White,  of  Story; 
Judiciary,  Sullivan,  of  Polk;  Appropriations,  Moore,  of  Limi;  Municipal  Cor- 
porations, Harding,  of  Woodbury ;  Constitutional  Amendments,  Lee,  of  Emmet ; 
Railroads,  Weldeu,  of  Hardin;  Schools,  Stillman,  of  Greene;  Banks,  Grier,  of 
Poweshiek ;  Insurance,  Kellogg,  of  Harrison ;  Suppression  of  Intemperance, 
Elliott,  of  Page. 

The  Thirty-fourth  General  Assembly  was  organized  with  Lieutenant-Governor 
Clarke  presiding  in  the  Senate,  and  Paul  E.  Stillman,  speaker  of  the  House.  In 
the  Senate,  Gillilland,  of  Mills,  entering  upon  his  third  senatoral  term,  headed 
Judiciary ;  ilattes,  of  Sac,  a  veteran  leader  in  both  houses,  headed  Appropriations ; 
Allen,  of  Pocahontas,  was  chairman  of  Agriculture ;  Adams,  of  Fayette,  Schools ; 
Stuckslager,  of  Linn,  Cities  and  Towns;  Hunter,  of  Woodbury,  Banks;  Larrabee, 
of  Webster,  Labor;  and  Allen,  of  Jefferson,  Suppression  of  Intemperance.  A 
number  of  senators  retained  their  former  positions  on  committees.  In  the  House, 
Goodykoontz,  of  Boone,  headed  Ways  and  Means ;  ]\Ioore,  of  Linn,  afterward 
Lieutenant-governor,  was  chairman  of  Appropriations  ;  Klay,  of  Sioux,  Judiciary  ; 
Harding,  of  Woodbury,  ilunicipal  Corporations  ;  Larrabee,  of  Fayette,  Railroads ; 
Johnson,  of  Mitchell,  Banks ;  Fulton,  of  Jefferson,  Schools ;  Shankland,  of  Polk, 
Insurance ;  Felt,  of  Clay,  Conservation  of  Resources ;  Perkins,  of  Delaware, 
Labor;  George,  of  Story,  Suppression  of  Intemperance. 

Among  tlie  members  of  the  Senate  who  loomed  large  in  the  legislation  of  tlie 
session  was  John  T.  Clarkson,  of  Monroe,  a  member  of  the  minority  party,  but 
a  leader  in  debate  on  employer's  liability  bill  and  on  temperance  reform  meas- 
ures. In  the  House,  another  democrat,  Frank  A.  O'Connor,  of  Chickasaw,  member 
of  several  important  committees,  was  soon  accorded  leadership  in  debate.  Another 
floor  leader,  though  accorded  only  a  minor  chairmanship,  was  John  W.  Jacobs, 
of  Callioun,  Charles  W.  Miller,  of  Bremer,  though  twice  returned  thereafter,  and 
a  member  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  during  this  session  at  the  height  of  his 
influence  as  a  leader  of  the  opposition.  He  had  been  a  member  of  two  previous 
legisktures.  Otliei-s  in  both  houses  of  this  body  were  marking  time  until  the  call 
should  come  for  more  active  service. 

Among  the  amendatory  legislation  of  the  period,  was  a  thorough  modification 
of  the  insurance  laws  of  the  state;  also  a  revision  of  the  powers  and  duties  of 
supervisors  and  township  trustees.  New  and  important  legislation  bore  upon  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  on  collateral  estates,  etc.  The  highways  re- 
ceived no  little  attention;  also  motor  vehicle  registration;  mines  and  mining 
inspection;  food  and  daii-y  restrictions  and  safeguards  and  uniformity  in  bills 
of  lading.  An  important  appropriation  act  was  one  creating  an  employer's 
liability  commission,  the  commission  to  report  by  the  15th  of  September,  1912, 
recommending  a  bill,  or  bills,  for  the  consideration  of  the  next  general  assembly. 
At  the  head  of  the  commission  was  Senator  John  T.  Clarkson,  of  Monroe,  whose 
report  to  the  next  general  assembly  formed  the  basis  of  important  and  far-reach- 
ing legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  employe — and  the  employer  as  well. 
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HISTORICAL  BIOGRAPHIES— N XXI 
JONATHAN  PRENTISS  DOLLIVEE 

CAMPAIGN   AND  CONVENTION    ORATOB — STATESMAN — PRE-EMINENT   ORATOR  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

SENATE 

1858—1910 

It  is  a  bold  flight  of  the  imagination  wliich  carries  the  reader  from  Julien  Dubuque  to 
Jonathan  Prentiss  Dolliver.  One  finished  his  adventurous  career  in  1810;  the  brilliant  and 
useful  career  of  the  other  came  to  an  untimely  end  in  1910.  Between  these  dates — a  period 
of  a  single  century — what  miracles  of  progress  have  been  wrought! 

In  Dubuque's  time  the  historic  river  which  flows  along  the  entire  eastern  border  of  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Iowa  marked  the  dividing  line  between  civilization,  such  as  it  was,  and 
tliat  vast  unmeasured  tract  which,  for  a  slight  consideration,  Spain  had  deeded  to  France, 
and  France  to  the  United  States — an  area  of  wooded  streams  alive  with  fish,  and  far-extending 
prairies  where  the  elk  and  the  buffalo  roamed  at  will,  disturbed  only  by  nomadic  bands  of 
Indians  who  never  dreamt  of  the  uncounted  wealth  underneath  their  "ponies'  unshod  hoofs." 

Less  than  a  hundred  years  after  a  cairn  was  erected  over  Dubuque's  grave,  the  young 
orator  on  his  campaigns  about  the  state  was  wont  to  note  with  joy  and  pride  the  fields  of 
standing  corn  which  had  sprung  up  like  magic  from  the  broken  sod  of  the  prairie,  the  rivers 
harnessed  by  electricity  to  machinery  used  in  industries  undreamt  of  in  Dubuque's  d.ay.  H« 
was  wont  to  glory  in  the  rapid  growth  of  cities  unimagined  in  the  speculation  of  that  elder 
day;  and  to  rejoice  in  the  awakening  of  civic  consciousness  and  civic  pride  and  in  the  wealth' 
and  influence  and  glorious  possibilities  of  that  aggregation  of  communities  which  we  call  the 
State  of  Iowa — conditions  seemingly  impossible  when  Julien  Dubuque  found  the  nearest 
market  for  his  furs  and  pelts  and  ores  in  far  distant  St.  Louis. 


Jonathan  Prentiss  Dolliver  was  born  near  Kingwood,  Preston  County,  W.  Va.,  on  the 
6th  day  of  February,  18.'j8.  His  father,  James  J.  Dolliver,  was  a  native  of  New  York,  a 
Methodist  preacher  in  the  mountain  region  of  West  Virginia,  and  famous  in  his  time  as  a 
pulpit  orator.  His  mother  was  Eliza  J.  Brown  Dolliver,  a  native  of  West  Virginia.  Jonathan 
was  the  second  of  five  children:  Robert  H.,  Jonathan  P.,  Victor  B.,  Margaret  Gay  and  Mary 
H.  (Graham).  Jonathan  was  graduated  from  West  Virginia  Vniversity  in  187.5.  He  taught 
school  in  Sandwich,  111.,  and  elsewhere,  and  later  studied  law  with  his  uncle,  John  J.  Brown, 
of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  After  another  winter  as  iirincii)al  of  the  high  school  in  Sandwich, 
111.,  in  the  spring  of  1878,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Robert,  he  came  west  to  seek  his 
fortune. 

He  located  in  the  embryo  city  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  as  the  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Dolliver  Brothers  began  the  practice  of  law.  Their 
first  years  of  practice  were  not  unlike  those  of  other  young  lawyers  in  a  new  country,  where 
most  of  the  litigation  was  of  a  character  that  would  not  bear  large  attorney  fees  and  tho 
earnings  of  even  the  leading  lawyers  were  comparatively  small.  The  Fort  Dodge  bar  included 
several  men  of  high  rank  in  the  state,  and  it  was  a  formid;ible  undertaking  for  two  unknown 
youths,  one  not  much  above  his  majority  and  the  other  a  year  under,  to  attempt  to  make  a 
living  as  lawyers  in  such  company.  Their  resources  were  slender  but  their  pluck  was  unlim- 
ited. Ready  money  soon  ran  low,  but  they  retrenched  their  expenditures.  They  slept  in  their 
office  from  the  beginning  and  soon  were  cooking  their  own  meals  there.  Jonathan,  with  his 
abounding  humor,  used  to  say  that  they  were  "cutting  their  own  hair  and  pulling  their 
own  teeth."  Even  tho  amount  of  |ioll-fax  was  more  than  he  liked  to  spare  when  he  ha.l 
KO  much  time  on  his  hands,  so  he  good-natumlly  stood  the  cliafTing  of  passers-by  and  worked 
out  the  tax  on  the  iiublic  street.  Meanwhile,  they  were  becoming  known,  their  ability  as 
public  speakers  being  of  great  assistance  in  this  respect.  Within  two  years  Jonathan  had 
been  elected  city  attorney.  Soon  afterward  the  brothers  bought  a  home  and  broiight  their 
parents  and  their  two  sisters  and  younger  brother  from  West  Virginia,  thus  definitely  cstab- 
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lishing  the  family  Iiome  at  Fort  Dodge.  About  this  time  Robert,  the  elder  lirotlicr,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  father,  entered  the  ministry.  Early  in  1893,  Jonathan  entered  into 
partnership  with  Maurice  D.  O'Connell,  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Iowa,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  northern  Iowa. 

In  tlie  first  year  of  his  residence  in  Fort  Dodge,  J.  P.  Dolliver  was  offered,  and  eagerly 
improved,  an  opportunity  to  show  his  aptitude  in  political  discussion.  The  year  1878  marked 
the  high  tide  of  the  greenback  movement.  The  resumption  of  specie  payments  was  to  take 
effect  on  January  1,  1879,  and  this  campaign  afforded  the  last  opportunity  for  protest. 
What  the  effect  would  be  nobody  could  predict.  Col.  L.  Q.  C.  Hoggatt,  of  Story  County,  a 
bolting  republican,  was  the  greenback  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  big  Ninth  District — 
which  included  all  northwestern  Iowa  west  of  Story  and  Hamilton  counties — against  ex-Gov- 
ernor Carpenter.  The  district  had  been  strongly  republican,  but  times  had  been  hard  since 
1873.  The  district  was  in  a  state  of  upheaval  and  no  part  of  it  more  unsettled  and  turbulent 
than  Webster  County.  In  this  exciting  contest  Dolliver,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  won  his  spurs 
as  a  champion  of  sound  money.     He  got  down  on  the  floor  iu  his  quiet  law  office,  where,  in 
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this  first  summer,  he  was  seldom  disturbed  by  clients,  and  read  from  the  Congressional  Record 
the  history  of  the  legal-tender  acts  and  of  the  bond  legislation  of  the  war  jieriod,  with  every 
word  of  tlie  debates  in  Congress  bearing  upon  them,  and  so  acquired  a  mastery  of  the  facts 
in  controversy  which,  together  with  his  knowledge  of  economic  history  and  his  captivating 
wit  and  eloquence,  prepared  him  to  carry  the  schoolhouses  by  storm.  "  It  was  the  training  he 
received  in  this  campaign,  with  the  vital  interest  in  the  money  question  which  was  then 
developed,  that  equipped  him  so  thoroughly  to  deal  with  the  silver  question  when  it  came  up 
some  fifteen  years  later. 

Cyrus  C.  Carpenter  and  William  B.  Allison  were  both  well  poised  and  good  judges  of 
human  nature.  Neither  would  be  much  im])ressed  by  mere  facility  of  speech,  but  both  were 
quick  to  recognize  Dolliver 's  sterling  qualities.  Tliey  saw  behind  the  humor  and  the  clever 
phrases  that  convulsed  his  audience,  and  that  summed  up  an  argument  in  an  epigram, 
unusual  qualifications  for  puldic  life.  They  appreciated  his  fine  personal  qualities,  and, 
childless  as  both  were,  they  came  to  love  him  as  a  son. 

Though  the  year  1884  is  generally  given  as  the  date  of  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver 's  entrance 
into  Iowa  politics,  yet  there  are  many  still  living  who  vividly  recall  the  stirring  scene  which 
concluded  the  Republican  State   Convention   of   1882.     The   principal   nominations   had  been 
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made,  ami  notliing  rcniaineil  liut  to  rouml  out  tlic  ticket  li.v  tliu  seleitioii  of  a  supreme  court 
clerk.  The  delegates  began  to  depart,  wlieu  a  ringing  voice  commanded  their  attention  and 
there,  standing  in  the  aisle,  was  a  stalwart  young  man  whose  Hashing  eye  and  determined 
insistence  on  recognition  gave  evidence  that  he  had  a  message.  He  began  to  speak,  and  as  lie 
8i)oke  he  moved  down  the  aisle,  and  finally,  turning  his  back  on  the  chair,  he  directly  addressed 
the  delegates.  Though  there  was,  of  itself,  no  reason  for  wild  enthusiasm  over  the  nomination 
of  a  clerk  of  the  supremo  court,  before  the  comi)aratively  unknown  orator  had  reached  his 
clinia.x,  the  young  men  in  the  convention  and  the  delegates  from  northwestern  Iowa  found 
themselves  wildly  enthusiastic. 

Beginning  with  a  clever  pun  upon  the  name  of  his  camlidate,  Mr.  Pray,  he  smilingly 
remarkeil  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  question  among  those  who  had  been  attending  to 
their  religious  devotions  as  to  the  desirability  of  his  candidate's  nomination.  The  convention 
was  slow  to  see  the  pun,  but  on  grasping  it,  responded  with  prolonged  laughter.  From  that 
time  on,  during  his  teu-minute  speech,  he  had  the  convention  in  his  power.  After  a  brief 
indorsement  of  his  candidate,  Gilbert  B.  I'ray,  for  the  oflice  of  clerk  of  the  supreme  court, 
the  young  orator  emerged  from  the  shell  of  obscurity  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes'  time  had 
made  himself  convention-famous.  By  identifying  his  candidate  with  northwestern  Iowa  and 
with  the  young  men  of  the  state,  his  eloquent  plea  for  the  recognition  of  young  men  and  of 
northwest<>ru  Iowa  became  an  effective  i>lea  for  his  candidate.  A  ballot  was  at  once  tjikeu, 
but,  before  the  result  could  be  announced,  county  after  county  had  swung  into  line  ami  Pray's 
nomination  was  made  unanimous.  Dolliver 's  tribute  to  the  young  man  in  jjolities  is  worthy 
of  rejiroduction : 

"Ten  thousand  Iowa  schoolhouses  have  produced  and  are  producing  an  enormous  crop 
of  republicans.  The  State  of  Iowa  is  full  of  men  who  are  republicans  because  they  have 
helped  to  make  the  history  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  that  history  out  of  which  has 
come  the  unanswerable  i)latform  of  republicanism.  I  have  the  honor  to  nominate  one  who 
joine<l  the  army  as  a  boy  but  kept  a  man  's  full  step  to  the  music  of  the  Union.  I  am  disposed 
to  speak  also  for  reasons  not  entirely  jiersonal  to  the  candidate  himself.  I  .speak  in  part  for 
the  great,  growing  wealth-jiroducing  Northwest  of  Iowa,  those  splendiil  counties  of  your 
State  where  Greenbackers  have  gone  to  their  long  home.  [Applause.l  I  speak  in  behalf  of 
that  part  of  the  State  of  Iowa  which  has  fully  answered  the  inquiry,  'Is  life  worth  living?' 
I  do  not  wish  to  speak  in  terms  of  service  rendered.  We  are  republicans,  it  is  true,  but  not 
of  the  profit  and  loss  kind.  We  are  bound  to  the  republican  party  by  certain  grand  consider- 
ations which  are  not  dei)endent  u|)on  our  success  or  failure  in  this  convention." 

Back  of  his  convention  speech  of  1882  was  a  record  of  achievement  which  had  prepared 
northwestern  Iowa  for  his  later  successes.  Pray  once  told  the  author  that  he  had  heard 
Dolliver  speak  at  a  soldier's  reunion,  and,  soon  aftt'r,  he  determined  to  run  for  the  supreme 
court  clerkship  if  he  could  induce  Dolliver  to  make  the  nominating  siieech.  Heading  the 
speech,  one  who  had  not  felt  its  influence  might  wonder  at  the  prestige  it  gave  him.  The 
words  in  cold  typo  have  little  logic  or  force.  But  as  they  fell  from  Dolliver 's  li])s,  they 
strangely  stimulated  the  imagination  and  fired  the  heart.  Tall  and  muscular,  his  flashing 
eyes  and  glowing  cheeks,  his  forceful  gestures  and  clear-cut,  fast-flowing  eloquence,  together 
ailmirably  embodied  the  ideal  young  men  for  whom  he  pleaded.  But  for  that  brief  convention 
success,  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver  would  scarcely  have  been  given  the  larger  ojiportunity  of  1884. 
But,  such  gifts  as  his  could  not  long  remain  unrecognized.  They  are  too  rare  and  the  demand 
for  them  is  too  insisteift. 

The  young  orator's  introduction  to  the  outside  world  was  in  August,  1884,  when,  as 
temporary  chairman,  lie  delivered  before  a  republican  state  convention  an  address  so  replete 
with  humor,  condensed  logic  and  stirring  appeal,  that  all  who  listened  to  him,  and  saw  the 
ovation  given  him,  were  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  new  force  had  come  info  Iowa  politics. 
It  was  one  of  Iowa's  great  political  gatherings.  In  its  councils  sat  many  old-time  leaders — 
Kirkwood,  Carpenter,  the  Wil.sons,  Perkins,  the  Clarksons,  Hepburn,  Sapp,  Wolf,  Sam  Clark 
and  others;  and,  seated  n.s  a  spectator  in  the  convention,  the  recipient  of  nn  enthusiastic 
ovation,  was  General  Sherman.  With  splendid  confidence  in  himself,  the  then  untitled  Dolliver 
began  his  speech — a  speech  which,  heralded  to  the  nation,  resulted  in  placing  the  young  man 
of  twenty-six  side  by  siile  with  nialne  in  the  national  campaign  of  I8S4.  His  first  sentence 
placed  him  en  rnppmt  with  the  didegates:  "It  builds  up  a  man's  political  constitution  to 
take  a  front  view  of  the  fighting  strength  of  the  republican  party  of  Iowa!  "     After  coinpli- 
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mentiug  the  vetcraus  around  liini  on  their  unbioken  line  of  political  victories  in  Iowa,  he 
added:  "Consequently  a  democrat  has  not  been  seen  on  the  streets  of  an  Iowa  city  after 
9  o'clock  ou  election  night  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  music  of  tlie  telegraph  office  has 
been  their  annual  elegy  of  grief.  They  look  upon  a  bulletin-board  as  an  enemy  of  free 
government."  Then  followed,  thick  and  fast,  his  shafts  of  satire.  Speaking  of  the  then 
little  known  Cleveland,  he  remarked  that  ''to  elect  him  President  would  be  like  lending 
money  to  a  stranger  ou  a  train. ' '  He'  thanked  God  he  belonged  to  "a  party  that  saves  the 
crowu  of  its  public  honor  for  the  brow  of  actual  leadership." 

The  speech  was  a  severer  arraignment  of  the  democratic  party  than  DoUiver  was  wont 
to  indulge  in  in  later  years,  when  his  acquaintance  with  the  opposition  became  wider  and 
his  view  of  men  and  trends  became  broader.  Near  the  close  of  his  address,  he  thus  eloquently 
characterized  tlie  party  of  his  choice:  "Called  to  defend  the  national  unity,  the  republican 
party  out  of  the  wrath  and  malice  of  civil  strife  gave  to  the  future  an  undivided  country. 
Called  to  protect  public  liberty,  the  republican  party  found  the  slave  power  seated  on  all  the 
thrones  of  office  and  opinion,  and  left  it  smitten  to  death  on  the  field  of  battle  without  a 
friend  in  the  civilized  world.  Called  to  restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of  trade  and  industry,  the 
republican  party  has  given  good  blood  to  the  veins  of  American  business  and  put  the  shield 
of  American  law  between  the  homes  of  American  labor  and  the  mendicant  competition  of 
English  cities.  Called  to  preserve  the  commercial  good  name  of  the  nation,  the  republican 
party  has  steadily  exalted  the  public  faith  and  left  it  permanently  secure  from  the  folly  of 
maniacs  and  the  threat  of  demagogues."  In  closing  he  paid  eloquent  tribute  to  Blaine — 
"the  scope  of  whose  faculties  is  a  perfect  horizon, — a  man  who  knows  the  size  of  the  nation — 
a  man  who  knows  the  history  of  the  nation — a  man  who  knows  the  strength  of  the  nation — 
a  man  who  knows  the  rights  of  the  nation — a  man  who  comprehends  with  a  serene  faith  the 
mission  of  the  republic  and  its  .sulilime  destiny  in  the  midst  of  the  nations  and  the  ages.  Not 
in  vain  has  this  great  state,  correct  in  its  judgments,  upright  in  its  conscience,  laid  at  tlie  feet 
of  Blaine  tlie  royal  tribute  of  its  affections." 

In  1886,  on  the  insistence  of  his  many  friends  and  admirers  in  the  Tenth  Iowa  District, 
Dolliver  became  a  candidate  for  the  republican  nomination  for  Congress.  The  old-soldier  spirit 
was  much  in  e%'idence  in  the  eighties,  and  tlie  district  had  for  two  terms  been  represented  by 
Major  Holmes.  But  the  young  republicans  of  the  Tenth  were  of  the  opinion  that  one  of  their 
own  class,  with  a  clearer  vision  of  the  future,  should  take  the  seat  occupied  by  one  whose  war 
record  had  been  suital)ly  recognized  and  honored.  When  the  delegates  convened  in  Algona  on 
the  19th  of  August,  there  was  a  trio  of  candidates,  the  incumbent  Holmes,  ex-Senator  Russell, 
and  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver.  At  the  outset  Dolliver  led.  During  the  first  seventy-five  ballots, 
Dolliver 's  strength  ranged  from  thirty  to  forty  votes ;  Russell 's  from  twenty-five  to  thirty,  and 
Holmes 's  remained  about  twenty.  On  the  second  day,  the  Holmes  delegates  ' '  played  poli- 
tics."  Twenty-three  times  they  cast  their  votes  for  Russell,  in  the  hope  of  weakening 
Dolliver.  But  the  Dolliver  delegates  were  stayers.  Finally,  on  the  188th  ballot,  when  the 
Russell  delegates  returned  the  compliment  by  voting  for  Holmes,  the  question  of  endurance 
was  settled  by  a  break  from  Dolliver  to  Holmes, — and  the  veteran  came  off  victorious.  The 
nomination  was  made  unanimous  and  the  best  of  feeling  prevailed. 

Two  years  later,  the  people  of  Towa  had  come  to  expect  much  of  Dolliver.  Again  he  was 
chosen  temporary  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Convention  and  his  speech  on  taking  the 
chair  was  pronounced  "the  best  yet."  The  general  purpose  to  present  William  B.  Allison 
not  only  for  a  fourth  term  as  senator,  but  also  as  Iowa  's  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation, gave  special  significance  to  the  speech  of  the  temporary  chairman. 

In  the  sketch  of  Allison  on  preceding  pages  quotation  is  made  from  the  young  orator 's 
splendid  eulogy  of  his  friend,  the  senator,  on  this  occasion.  There  yet  remains  unquoted 
enough  of  Dolliverian  humor  and  eloquence  to  enliven  and  illumine  several  occasion  addresses. 
Let  a  few  additional  quotations  suffice.  No  nobler  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  republican 
West  than  the  Port  Dodge  orator  put  into  this  single  sentence:  "The  miracle  of  homestead 
settlement  brought  to  these  prairies  the  best  blood  of  the  world's  energies,  a  heroic  generation 
that,  with  the  rude  sermons  of  poverty  and  labor,  dedicated  this  ample  territory  to  the 
republican  party." 

Speaking  of  the  many  hungry  office-seekers  who  had  vainly  sought  to  be  fed  from  the 
hand  of  President  Cleveland,  he  said:     "Tliey  may  not  be  permitted  to  eat,  but  they  are  not 
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deuied  the  ^loor  privilege  of  staudlug  near  enough  to  the  table  to  keep  the  salivary  glands 
active !  ' ' 

Here  is  a  passing  tribute  to  the  defeated  Blaine:  "The  party  was  not  beaten  on  its 
merits  nor  on  the  merits  of  that  veteran  leader  of  the  people  whose  unselfish  zeal  for  the 
common  cause  has  transfigured  with  light  and  hope  even  the  hard  statistics  of  defeat. ' ' 

Paying  his  respects  to  the  platform-makers  of  the  opposition  party,  he  said :  ' '  They 
build  their  platform  on  the  pattern  of  a  freight-car  caboose.  If  a  man  don't  like  the  view 
from  his  window,  they  invite  him  up  into  the  space  reserved  for  trainmen  only,  where  he  can 
look  in  any  direction  he  pleases!"  He  alluded  to  the  Civil  War  as  "a  time  when  men's 
minds  in  every  hamlet  felt  the  contagion  of  great  thoughts  and  emotions;  when  hearts  by 
every  fireside  treml)led  with  tlie  breath  of  inspired  jiurpose. " 

The  many  who  affectionately  recall  this  eloquent  champion  of  the  new  republicanism 
can  scarcely  read  these  stirring  words  without  feeling  again  the  thrill  with  which  on  many 
an  occasion  the  young  man  eloquent  was  wont  to  stir  their  souls.  Strong  as  the  maturer 
DoUiver  became  in  argument  and  debate,  to  his  admiring  friends  he  is  likely  to  remain  pre- 
eminent as  a  convention  orator.  Who  can  forget  the  kindly  eye,  fla.shing  with  goodluimor,  and 
at  times  kindling  with  the  glow  of  prophetic  vision  and  the  fire  of  a  great  jiurjiose;  the 
resonant  voice  responding  to  all  the  lighter  shades  of  humor  and  on  occasion  stirring  an 
assemblage  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  such  as  in  mediaeval  times,  under  the  stirring  ajipeal 
of  Peter  the  Hermit,  impelled  men  to  march  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ! 

II 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1888,  the  republican  delegates  from  the  Tenth  again  convened, 
this  time  at  Webster  City,  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  Congress.  Like  the  Algona  convention, 
this  was  no  walk-over  for  any  candidate.  Late  in  the  evening  the  DoUiver  forces  led,  with 
a  staying  support  of  thirty-two  votes,  but  with  a  record  of  forty-two  votes  east  on  a  single 
ballot.  J.  L.  Kanirar's  highest  vote  was  thirty.  There  were  scattering  votes  for  Connor, 
Head  and  Hartshorn.  When  it  was  evident  that  tliere  would  be  a  jirolongcd  struggle,  hurry 
calls  were  sent  out  in  all  directions,  and  on  the  following  day  the  attendance  was  large  and 
the  excitement  intense.  The  balloting  was  resunuvl  and  continued  through  the  day  without 
material  change.  The  Dolliver  delegates  came  provisioned  for  a  siege;  and,  that  fact  becoming 
evident,  ou  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  ballot,  the  end  came.  The  enthusiasm  which  followed 
Dolliver 's  nomination  was  boundless.  After  an  ovation  in  the  convention  and  on  the  streets, 
the  candidate  took  the  train  for  home.  On  arriving  at  Fort  Podge,  he  was  met  by  the  Voung 
Men's  Marching  Club,  the  drum  corjis  band  and  a  vast  concourse  of  citizens.  In  the  evening 
a  reception  was  given  him  in  tlie  rink,  where  the  general  entlinsiasm  was  uncontrollable.  After 
a  few  days'  rest,  Dolliver  went  to  Maine  to  take  part  in  tlie  September  camjiaign  in  that  then 
pivotal  state. 

The  congressional  camjiaign  in  the  Tenth  district  in  1SS8  was  memorable  as  the  c.im- 
paign  in  which  the  young  candidate  for  congressional  honors  gave  evidence  of  the  possession 
of  ability  as  a  debater  fully  equal  to  his  ability  as  a  convention  orator.  He  was  opposed  by 
Capt.  Joseph  A.  O.  Yeoman,  an  old  soldier  and  a  veteran  in  politics.  The  two  stumped  the 
district  together.  Instead  of  relying  on  his  cleverness  in  retort  and  his  oratorical  ]iowers, 
it  was  found  that  he  had  become  a  student  of  the  tariff  and  of  finance  and,  with  his  inex- 
haustible fund  of  humor,  he  was  fortified  at  all  points. 

From  that  time  on  until  the  year  19no — when  Oovernor  Shaw  ajipoinfed  him  United 
States  senator,  to  fill  out  the  place  made  vacant  by  tlie  de;itli  of  Senator  (Jear — Congressman 
Dolliver  was  biennially  renominated  by  his  political  and  personal  friends  and  elected  without 
effort  or  anxiety  on  his  part. 

ITT 

On  Monday,  December  2,  1889,  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver  took  his  seat  in  the  Fifty-first  Con- 
gress. Associated  with  him  on  the  Towa  delegation  were  Messrs.  Oear,  Hayes,  Henderson, 
Sweeney,  Kerr,  Lncey,  Conger,  Flick,  Reed  and  Struble.  He  modestly  kept  his  seat  during 
that  first  winter,  and  diligently  studied  the  machinery  of  legislation  .-nicl  the  important  subjects 
under  consideration. 
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The  youug  Iowa  congressman  first  addressed  the  House  on  the  4th  of  April,  1890,  on 
pension  legislation.  He  began  by  declaring  that  he  had  not  intended  ' '  to  break  the  golden 
rule  of  silence  which  the  traditions  of  the  House,  for  its  own  protection,  have  applied  to  the 
probationary  term  of  legislative  service."  He  was  led  from  that  purpose  by  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Representative,  later  Senator,  Stone).  He  took  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  discussion  because  it  had  been  said  by  an  older  member  that  men  born  since 
1850  could  not  be  relied  on  to  do  justice  to  the  veterans  of  the  war.  He  challenged  the  truth 
of  the  assertion.  Then,  with  whirlwind  oratory,  he  proceeded :  ' '  The  young  men  of  the 
United  States,  without  distinction  of  party  polities,  recognize  that  the  most  solemn  duty  of 
these  times  is  to  fulfill  ....  the  promises  made  by  the  American  people  when  the  Union 
army  was  recruited,  and  afterwards  repeated  when  its  worn  and  faded  regiments  were  dis- 
charged in  honor  and  in  victory. ' ' 

Our  young  orator  was  greeted  with  a  volley  of  applause.  His  clear,  resonant  tones  had 
jienetrated  the  cloak-room  and,  recognizing  a  new  voice  full  of  promise  and  potency,  members 
before  indifferent  ilocked  to  their  seats  and  listened. 

He  continued,  assuring  his  elders  that  the  young  men  realized  that  in  fighting  for  the 
unity  of  the  Republic  the  veterans  "carried  in  their  minds  the  welfare  of  centuries  and  in  their 
hearts  the  hope  of  posterity."  They  comprehended  that  the  success  of  Confederate  arms 
would  have  been  fatal  to  popular  government,  and  that  human  slavery  was  ' '  not  only  a  felony 
against  the  slave,  but  an  offense  against  the  industrious  millions  of  the  earth. ' '  They  had  no 
patience  with  "voices  out  of  the  past  that  re-argue  the  case  of  the  rebellion  and  restate  the 
forgotten  apology  of  the  slave  power.  Even  in  the  South,"  he  declared — and,  himself  a  son 
of  West  Virginia,  he  could  speak  from  that  standpoint — the  young  men  regarded  the  armed 
hosts  of  186.5  as  "in  a  larger  sense  the  enlisted  regiments  of  civilization,  fighting  for  North 
and  South,  for  the  American  commonwealth,  for  the  generations  yet  to  come. ' '  He  proceeded 
to  disprove  Stone  's  statement  that  the  government  had  already  made  liberal  provision  for  its 
veteran  soldiers.  Having  caught  the  attention  of  the  House,  he  held  it  by  his  skillful  array  of 
facts.  He  sustained  these  facts  by  an  argument  from  history.  He  pictured  the  veterans  as 
preferred  creditors  of  the  nation — not  mendicants,  or  even  beneficiaries.  Our  real  national 
debt  was  to  them.    "Nor  should  we  plead  a  precedent  and  drive  a  hard  bargain  with  old  age. 

....  I  shut  my  eyes  while  the  busy  fingers  of  calculation  compute  the  cost But  the 

American  jieople,  with  eager  patriotism,  are  ready  to  pay  all  it  cost  to  the  last  farthing." 

After  vigorously  following  up  the  theme  of  the  nation  's  indebtedness  to  the  soldier,  to  his 
widow  and  orphan  and  to  aged  parents  bereft  of  his  support  in  their  declining  years  the 
speaker  turned  his  guns  on  Stone.  He  could  not  repress  his  indignation  on  hearing  the 
necessities  of  the  veterans  sneered  at  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  He  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  "that  the  need  which  stands  in  pathetic  eloquence  behind  the  pressing  urgency 
of  the  demands  of  the  old  soldiers  ....  is  no  badge  of  dishonor.  It  is  rather  a  mournful 
witness,  like  the  homeless  lot  of  the  Workingman  of  Nazareth,  that  they  who  were  rich  in  the 
exultant  wealth  of  youth  and  strength  for  our  sakes  have  become  poor."  He  concluded,  "before 
God,  I  had  rather  see  the  whole  framework  of  our  financial  system  put  to  an  open  shame  before 
the  world  than  to  see  the  care-worn  remnant  of  the  old  Union  Army  driven  from  the  public 
treasury  by  the  money  power  of  the  United  States,  holding  in  their  trembling  hands  the  broken 
promise  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

On  the  27th  of  September,  1890,  the  orator  gave  evidence  that  he  was  settling  down  to 
statesmanship.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  corn  country  and  the 
wheat  country  had  as  much  to  say  about  the  tariff  as  the  cities  and  villages  of  Massachusetts; 
that  Congress  had  begun  to  feel  the  new  influence  of  the  American  farm.  He  concluded  his 
array  of  figures  with  an  outburst  of  eloquence,  declaring  the  true  anarchist  of  the  time  was 
"the  bloodless  spirit  of  wealth  acquired  without  conscience."  Against  this  spirit  the  farmers 
were  organizing,  their  purpose  being  not  to  cripple  industries,  hut  "to  save  the  American 
market-place  for  the  legitimate  business  of  the  American  people. ' ' 

In  January,  1894,  Chairman  Bingley  made  his  great  speech  against  the  Wilson  tariff 
bill  Springer  was  the  democrat  chosen  to  answer  it.  Dolliver  was  drafted  for  reply  to 
Springer.  On  the  15th  of  January,  he  took  the  floor  and,  in  the  longest  speech  of  his  career 
thus  far,  he  followed  the  Illinois  representative's  argument  step  by  step,  lea\nng  little  to  be 
said  on  either  side.  The  speech  was  a  labored  and  powerful  plea,  interspersed  here  and  there 
with  the  wit  which  with  Dolliver  was  irrepressible. 
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But  tlie  dramatic  feature  came  later.  Aiiotlier  uew  voice  and  new  force  had  been  heard 
from  the  prairies  beyond  the  Mississippi.  "The  boy  orator  of  the  Platte"  had  taken  his 
seat  on  the  democratic  side.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  drawn  into  the  discussion  by  an  inter- 
rogatory, soon  found  himself  at  the  front  of  debate.  On  the  13th  of  January,  1894,  Bryan 
made  a  set  speech  which  gave  evidence  of  his  strength  a.s  an  orator  and  readiness  as  a  debater. 
From  that  time  on,  he  was  much  on  his  feet,  evincing  not  a  little  cleverness  as  an  interlocutor. 
On  t!io  19tli,  the  two  young  orators,  Dolliver  and  Bryan,  first  met  iu  debate.  Bryan  asked  his 
interrupter  what  benefit  the  tariff  on  wheat  is  to  the  farmer  when  he  sends  his  wheat  to  Liver- 
pool and  competes  there  with  wheat  raised  by  the  cheapest  labor  in  the  world.  Dolliver 's  ready 
reply  was:  "The  difference  between  tlie  gentleman  and  me  is  this:  He  would  destroy  the 
American  market-place  for  the  privilege  of  sending  wheat  to  Liverpool:  I  would  i)reserve  the 
American  market  place  without  reference  to  Liverpool."  On  the  25th  of  August,  the  Iowa 
champion  of  the  single  standard  paid  his  respects  to  the  young  Nebraskan  orator.  "I  confess," 
said  he,  "that  I  have  followed  the  silver  voice  of  my  friend  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bryan)'  from 
the  third  Punic  war  down  past  the  glorious  victory  of  Charles  Martel  to  the  joint  deliate  be- 
tween Naiwleon  and  the  extraordinary  drummer-boy  of  Marengo,  without  getting  light  enough 
on  tliis  question  to  guide  me  from  one  figure  of  speech  to  another,  and  while  1  am  not  without 
admiration  for  the  oratorical  skill  that  can  so  attractively  exluime  the  fallacies  of  fifteen  years 
ago  and  give  such  persuasive  shape  and  color  to  the  vagaries  of  the  Nebraska  P()]Hilist  of 
today,  I  will  not  conceal  the  disappointment  with  which  a  plain  and  perplexed  man,  anxious  to 
be  right  and  seeking  to  know  the  practical  effect  of  the  theory  of  free  coinage  on  our  monetary 
system,  has  sought  in  vain  for  that  grain  of  wheat  in  tlie  midst  of  so  vast  and  entertaining  a 
display  of  chaff."  [Laughter.]  Following  with  a  brief  and  closely  rea.soned  argument, 
Dolliver  met  and  answered  Bryan  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlie  friends  of  the  gold  standard. 

On  reaching  his  thirty-seventh  year,  the  supposedly  confirmed  baelielor  became  deeply 
interested  in,  and  on  the  20th  day  of  November,  ISnf),  was  married  to,  his  old-time  friend, 
Miss  Louisa,  daughter  of  George  R.  Pearsons,  of  Fort  Dodge.  Miss  Pearsons  was  a  native  of 
Vermont,  and  had  come  with  her  jiarents  to  Iowa  when  she  was  only  two  years  of  age.  She 
was  graduated  from  Wellesley  College  in  the  class  of  '89.  A  woman  of  strong  sympathies  and 
vigorous  intellectuality,  Mrs.  Dolliver  at  once  entered  into  full  communion  with  the  far-extend- 
ing mental  and  political  activities  of  her  husband,  and  it  was  his  frequent  pleasure  to  sjieak 
of  the  rare  service  his  wife  rendered  him  at  all  times  and  in  viirious  ways.  There  was  between 
the  two  a  comra.leship  rarely  found  in  the  private  life  of  i>ublic  men.  Three  children  blessed 
their  union,  Margaret  Eliza,  born  January  22,  1900;  Frances  Pearsons,  born  October  5,  1901; 
and  Jonathan  Prentiss,  born  April  2.'5,  1905. 

Dolliver 's  great  sjieech  in  Congress  on  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  was  made  on  the 
12th  day  of  February,  1896 — a  fitting  commemoration  of  Lincoln's  birthday.  This  speech, 
with  accompanying  charts,  was  used  extensively  as  a  campaign  document  in  the  eiiochmakiug 
presidential  campaign  of  1896,  in  which  Dolliver 's  opponent  in  the  preceding  Congress  was 
the  democratic  nominee  for  president  and  the  head  and  front  of  the  free  silver  movement. 
I'nder  tlie  stimulus  of  Bryan's  oratory  there  followed  in  the  wake  of  his  nni.recedented  cam- 
paign a  free  silver  movenient  whi<h  compelled  Dolliver  to  go  down  to  the  very  foundations  of 
our  currency  and  to  explain  step  by  step  the  vital  relation  between  sound  money  and  national 
an.l  individual  prosperity.  With  tremendous  earnestness  the  young  statesman  addressed  him- 
self to  his  large  subject;  and  when  he  resumed  his  seat,  the  alarmed  opponents  of  the  double 
standard  breathed  freer.  Here  was  a  s|.eech  which,  while  it  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject, 
was  presented  so  clearly  and  so  logically— though  not  without  occasional  (lashes  of  wit— tliat 
the  people  would  be  sure  to  rend  it.  One  free-silver  advocate  after  another— seven  in  all— 
interrupted  the  speaker  with  questions  intended  to  embarrass  him  and  bre.ak  the  force  of  his 
argument,  but  his  ready  answers  only  strengthened  every  point  in  question. 

Dolliver  was  In  constant  demand  as  an  occasion  orator.  In  this  capacity  he  was  never  at 
better  advantage,  perhaps,  than  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Collegiate  building  at 
the  State  TTniversity  of  Town,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1899.  The  oecnsion  was  one  which  com- 
manded his  full  sympathy  and  evoked  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature.  Still  distrustful  of  his 
ability  fo  rise  to  iinusual  heights  on  the  wings  of  oc.'nsion,  his  ad.lress  was  carefully  prepared 
and  delivered  with  a  dignity  of  thought  and  beauty  of  sentiment  which  commanded  the  a.lmira- 
tion  of  his  auditors,  satisfying  them  that  the  wit  and  humor  for  which  he  was  fjimous  was  only 
one  jihase  of  the  man  's  nature. 
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Though  no  President  of  the  United  States  has  ye.t  been  chosen  from  the  region  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  at  least  two  lowans  have  come  very  near  that  goal  of  American  ambition  tor 
public  service.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the  ambition  of  each  was  frustrated  by 
the  will  of  one  dominating  member  of  the  New  York  delegation.  The  story  of  the  defeat  of 
William  B.  Allison  for  the  republican  nomination  in  1S88  has  already  been  told.  It  yet 
remains  to  be  told  how  it  happened  that  twelve  years  later  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  "the  boss"  of 
republican  politics  in  New  York,  defeated  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver's  nomination  for  tlie  vice 
presidency,  and  so  prevented  DoUiver  's  after-elevation  to  the  presidency  following  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  McKinley. 

The  DaUy  Capital,  of  Des  Moines,  in  its  issue  of  June  6,  1900,  displays  big  headlines 
announcing  the  phenomenal  growth  of  a  "DoUiver  boom."  Later  George  E.  Roberts,  director 
of  the  mint,  wired  the  delegation  that  the  best  political  prophets  in  Washington  predicted 
Dolliver's  nomination.  William  E.  Curtis,  the  veteran  correspondent,  reported  that  if  the 
republicans  in  Congress  could  control  the  nomination,  DoUiver  would  be  nominated.  All  ques- 
tion as  to  Dolliver's  consent  was  set  at  rest  by  an  authorized  telegram  requesting  Lafayette 
Young,  one  of  Iowa 's  delegates-at-large,  to  present  DoUiver  's  name  before  the  convention.  To 
all  appearances  DoUiver 's  nomination  was  assured.  Meantime  a  situation  developed  in  the 
State  of  New  York  which  in  the  judgment  of  Piatt  demanded  heroic  treatment.  Governor 
Roosevelt  wanted  another  term,  and  that  meant  the  overthrow  of  Piatt  as  ' '  the  boss. ' '  The 
only  way  to  sidetrack  Roosevelt  was  to  nominate  him  for  the  vice  presidency.  While  Roosevelt 
was  emphatically  protesting  that  he  would  not  take  the  vice  presidential  nomination,  Piatt 's 
trusted  emissaries  were  being  detailed  for  individual  work  among  the  "provincials."  The 
general  instruction  was  to  convey  to  the  outside  delegates  the  "news"  that  Roosevelt  would 
not — could  not — refuse  the  nomination  if  tendered  him  with  unanimity;  that  the  demand  for 
' '  the  Colonel ' '  was  irresistible  and  that  if  tliey  were  wise  they  would  quietly  arrange  to  have 
their  delegation  fall  into  line  when  the  stampede  should  come.  The  tip,  with  Roosevelt 's  groat 
personal  popularity  and  his  substitution  of  a  pathetic  request  to  be  let  alone,  in  place  of  his 
first  positive  refusal  to  run,  altogether  changed  the  situation.  The  Iowa  delegation  sent 
Messrs.  Y'oung  and  Roberts  to  Roosevelt  with  a  request  that  he  repeat  his  first  positive  declina- 
tion. The  two  found  that  the  Colonel  could  not  be  induced  to  say  more  than  he  had  said.  With 
that  they   discreetly  withdrew  their  candidate. 

IV 

The  death  of  .John  H.  Gear  created  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate,  which  Governor 
Shaw,  after  due  delilieration,  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Jonathan  P.  DoUiver  to  serve  during 
the  remainder  of  Senator  Gear's  term.  On  the  4th  of  December,  1900,  the  venerable  Allison, 
with  much  satisfaction  and  pride,  presented  the  credentials  of  his  young  friend  and  political 
jjrotege,  escorting  DoUiver  to  the  vice  president's  desk  where  the  oath  was  administered 
which  marked  the  commencement  of  another  chapter  in  the  history  of  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver's 
remarkal]le  career.  DoUiver  was  no  stranger  in  the  Senate.  His  reputation  as  an  orator, 
debater  and  campaigner  was  already  firndy  estaljlished. 

On  the  19th  of  January  following,  DoUiver  jiaid  affectionate  and  eloquent  tribute  to  his 
predecessor.  Referring  to  Senator  Gear  as  the  son  of  a  missionary  among  the  Indians,  one  wlio 
in  his  youth  and  young  manhood  had  served  as  farm  laborer  and  as  clerk  in  a  country  store, 
he  remarked  that  John  H.  Gear  had  "had  all  the  advantages  of  poverty  without  its  humilia- 
tions; for  in  a  new  country,  where  everybody  is  engaged  in  the  same  struggle,  sharing  the 
privations  of  a  common  lot,  social  distinctions  are  apt  to  disappear  altogether  in  the  almost 
perfect  equality  of  honorable  hardship." 

In  the  heated  debate  on  the  civil  government  of  the  Philippine  islands,  early  in  May,  1902, 
Senator  DoUivor  bore  a  conspicuous  part  as  defender  of  the  army  from  charges  of  wanton 
cruelty.  In  the  course  of  a  running  fire  between  him  and  Senator  Carmack  of  Tennessee,  the 
Iowa  senator,  stirred  to  the  quick  by  a  personal  attack,  let  loose  his  reserves  of  sarcasm  and 
irony  to  the  serious  discomfiture  of  the  Tennessean.  The  charges  made  were  indignantly  met 
by  the  lowan.  All  the  fire  of  DoUiver 's  earlier  years  came  out  in  these  burning  words:  "And 
in  after-years  when  nations  more  robust,  moved  by  other  motives,  have  taken  up  the  burden 
whicli  was  greater  than  our  strength,  we  will  ask  permission  to  go  back  to  the  harbor  where 
our  volunteers  first  heard  the  cheers  of  Admiral  Dewey's  squadron,  to  gather  up  the  ashes  of 
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our  dead — the  poor  boys  who  had  faith  eiioiit;h  in  tlieir  country  to  give  their  names  to  its 
enlisted  regiments,  to  follow  its  officers  with  a  soldier's  reverence,  and  to  die,  if  need  be,  in 
its  serncc.  If  such  an  experience  should  come  to  us  within  my  lifetime  I  hope  to  be  spared 
the  humiliation  of  recalling  one  word  uttered  here  or  anywhere  that  would  warrant  the  sur- 
viving comrades  of  these  men  in  rejiroaching  me  for  having  passed  Judgment  ujion  them  without 
hearing  the  evidence,  without  knowing  the  circumstances  by  wliic-h  they  were  surrounded,  the 
provocation  by  which  they  were  inllamcd,  and  the  military  necessities  under  which  tliey  obeyed 
their  orders. ' ' 

In  I'JUo,  the  writer  of  this  sketch  imblislied  in  Judge  a  choice  bit  of  DoUiverian  liumor — 
humor  always  loaded  with  suggestion.  It  reads  as  follows:  "In  the  course  of  au  evening's 
conversation  not  long  ago.  Senator  Jonathan  P.  DoUiver,  of  Iowa,  was  asked  to  tell  his  friends 
just  when,  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  successful  public  career,  he  had  experienced  that 
'proudest  moment  of  his  life'  to  which  orators  are  wont  to  refer.  The  Iowa  statesman  readily 
responded:  'It  was  not  long  after  my  second  election  to  Congress.'  Asked  to  give  the  reason 
for  his  extreme  self-complacency  at  that  particular  time,  the  senator  said:  'In  the  first  place, 
an  enthusiastic  frien<i  of  mine  up  in  Callioun  County  named  a  lake  after  me;  then  the  |)Ostolliee 
dei>artmcnt  in  response  to  petition  nanu'd  a  |iostoflice  after  nie;  ami,  finally,  a  colored  woman 
of  my  town — a  woman  of  excellent  judgment — named  a  baby  after  me. ' 

"Anticipating  the  next  inquiry,  with  that  irresistible  serio-comic  look  wliich  warns  his 
friends  that  something's  coming,  he  continued:  'Boys,  let  me  give  you  a  tip.  The  fame 
which  the  vainglorious  of  this  world  seek  to  eternize  is  sadly  lacking  in  staying  powers.  Take 
my  case  for  examjile.  First  tiling  I  knew,  the  baby  died;  next,  along  came  the  free  rural 
delivery  and  closed  that  jiostoffice;  and,  to  cap  the  climax,  we  had  two  seasons  of  drouth  in 
succession  and  sit  the  end  of  the  second  season  there  wasn't  enough  water  in  Lake  Dolliver  to 
keep  one  lone  bull-frog  going. '  ' ' 

Let  us  hasten  on  to  the  last  two  great  debates  of  1906  and  1908,  in  which  Senator  Dolliver 
was  a  recognized  leader.  He  was  one  of  the  inner  circle  which  included  a  few  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House,  members  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  ami  men  outside 
official  life,  who  were  in  confidential  relations  with  President  Koosevelt  in  ])reparing  and 
maturing  the  legishition  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Iiiter-State  Commerce  Commission,  now 
known  as  the  He[iburn  Act.  The  measure  as  introduced  was  not  the  work  of  any  one  man. 
For  the  most  part  doubtless,  it  was  prejiared  by  the  Inter-Sfate  Commerce  Commission,  but 
suggestions  from  others  were  incorporated  in  it.  The  bill  as  thus  prepared  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Dolliver,  and  in  the  House  by  Hepburn,  both  of  Iowa.  Senator  Dolliver, 
although  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter-State  Commerce  was  not  the  chairman,  and  his 
selection  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  chairman  was  unfriendly  to  the  measure,  making  another 
siionsorship  desir.'ible.  The  measure  first  |iassed  the  House  anil  was  substituted  for  the  Dolliver 
Bill  on  the  Senate  calendar  and  became  the  Hepburn  Act.  A  majority  of  the  re|iuldican 
membership  of  the  senate  committee  were  ojiposed  to  the  bill,  and  unwilling  to  rcjiort  it. 
Dolliver  pressed  for  action.  A  majority  of  the  senate  committee,  including  the  democratic 
members,  were  favorable  to  the  bill,  and  it  seemed  jirobable  that  it  wouhl  be  reported  out 
in  charge  of  Senator  Dolliver.  Just  here,  Senator  Aldrich  sprung  a  caup  d  'I'tat  that  was 
intended  to  discredit  the  measure  with  the  republican  Senate,  am)  to  embarra.ss  its  friends. 
He  moved  that  the  bill  be  reported  out  in  charge  of  Senator  Tillman,  who  headed  the  demo- 
cratic members  of  the  committee,  and  as  the  democrats  voted  with  Senator  Aldrich  and  his 
republican  sympathizers,  the  motion  carried.  The  incident  served  to  widen  the  breach  between 
-Mdrich  and  Dolliver. 

The  debate  progressed  until  it  centered  upon  the  question  of  n  court  review.  Fornker 
contended  for  an  express  i)rovision  recognizing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts.  Dolliver  ojiposcd 
it,  but  ailniittcd  that  the  courts  were  vested  with  a  constitutional  right  to  prevent  the  virtual 
confiscation  of  railway  property,  by  the  fixing  of  rates  inade(|uate  to  pay  reasonable  returns 
upon  the  capital  investment.  President  Roosevelt  had  expressed  himself  in  such  an  unguanled 
manner  in  favor  of  recognizing  this  right  that  the  friends  of  a  swecjiing  jirovision  to  th.nt 
effect  quoted  him  in  their  arguments.  Dolli\er  was  willing  to  recognize  a  limited  court  review, 
one  that  wouhl  confer  no  authority  not  aln^ady  granted  by  the  Constitution.  Allison,  always 
an  adept  at  finding  common  ground  upon  which  loiitlbting  views  I'ould  be  compromised,  fin;illy 
drnftvd   .-in   aniiiidiiicnt    whiih   was   acceptcil   by    .Mdrich,   Foraker  and  others  who   stood    with 
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them  and  also  by  the  President,  Senator  Dolliver  and  the  rejiuliliean  senators  who  stood  witli 
Dolliver. 

The  merits  of  the  Allison  amendment  have  been  vindicated  liy  the  interpretation  given  it 
by  the  Supreme  Court  since  it  became  a  law.  The  court  has  treated  it  as  merely  recognizing 
the  constitutional  right  of  review. 

Senator  Dolliver  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  discussion  from  first  to  last.  On  the  first  of 
March  he  made  an  extended  speech  in  explanation  of  his  bill — the  extent  to  which  it  retained 
the  provisions  of  1887,  the  nature  of  the  new  departures,  and  the  principal  reasons  for  those 
departures.  The  speech  covered  a  wide  range.  As  a  historical  and  legal  argument  it  is  clearly 
one  of  the  strongest  of  the  Senator's  many  strong  speeches.  It  concluded  with  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  President,  whose  policy  he  had  been  accused  of  attempting  to  thwart.  After  a 
reference  to  President  Lincoln,  he  said : 

"And  in  a  later  time— for  the  good  Providence  that  is  over  our  affairs  never  leaves  us 
very  long  without  a  distinct  individual  guidance — in  our  day  we  have  had  the  same  kind  of 
leadershij).  Nor  do  I  have  any  doubt  tliat  future  generations  of  Americans  will  treasure  in 
grateful  hearts  the  blunt  and  fearless  platform  of  Theodore  Roosevelt — '  A  square  deal  for 
every  man;  no  less,  no  more.'  The  doctrine  is  the  same,  and  if  it  is  not  a  true  doctrine,  our 
institutions  have  no  foundation  at  all.  I  think  the  doctrine  is  forevermore  true;  and  by  the 
great  traditions  of  the  old  republican  party  I  intend  to  defend  it  here  and  everywhere. ' ' 

On  the  18th  of  May  the  Hepburn  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  seventy-one  to  three, 
fifteen  not  voting.  And  so  the  long,  tedious,  nerve-racking,  health-breaking  debate  of  nearly 
four  months '  duration  resulted  in  a  victory — one  of  the  most  far-reaching  legislative  reforms 
in  the  history  of  American  legislation. 


On  the  1-tth  of  January,  1902,  the  Iowa  orator  was  unanimously  nominated  to  fill  out  the 
unexpired  term  of  John  H.  Geai  in  the  Senate,  the  general  assembly  thereby  confirming  the 
appointment  of  Governor  Shaw.  The  event  occurred  in  connection  with  the  sixth  nomination 
of  Dolliver 's  long-time  friend,  Allison.  Early  in  his  public  life  the  Port  Dodge  congressman 
had  sought  the  advice  of  the  Dubuque  senator  and  had  found,  instead  of  the  cold-blooded 
counselor,  a  kindly  old  man  with  the  heart  of  youth  who  had  ' '  sounded  all  the  depths  and 
shoals  of  honor,"  and  could  point  out  to  the  ambitious  young  statesman  "the  sure  and  safe 
way"  which  he  himself  had  trod.  It  is  said  that  near  the  close  of  his  career  Senator  Allison, 
shrewdly  noting  the  dangerous  trend  of  legislation  as  modified  by  combineil  corporate  interests, 
more  than  once  enjoined  the  younger  man  to  respond  to  the  signs  of  developing  sentiment 
within  the  republican  party  against  a  high  protective  tariff.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  junior 
senator  from  Iowa  saw  ' '  the  new  light ' '  and  boldly  followed  it  to  the  end — down  to  the  very 
gate  of  death. 

A  notable  reminiscent  nominating  speech  on  this  occasion  was  that  of  Representative 
Temple,  of  Osceola.  He  had  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  .Jonathan  Dolliver  in  college  in 
West  Virginia.  He  knew  the  youth  as  the  son  of  a  New  England  father  and  a  Southern 
mother.  He  remembered  when  the  eleven-year-old  boy  trudged  two-and-a-half  miles  to  school. 
He  recalled  him  as  industrious,  loving,  kind,  strong.  It  had  been  said  that  Dolliver  "was  a 
man  before  he  was  an  orator";  but  he  wanted  to  say  that  Dolliver  was  an  orator  before  he 
was  a  man.  Before  he  was  out  of  his  teens,  the  force  of  his  eloquence  had  been  felt  in  every 
literary  and  debating  society  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

In  a  happy  speech  accepting  for  the  sixth  time  a  senatorial  nomination.  Senator  Allison 
made  a  graceful  allusion  to  the  nomination  of  his  young  friend  as  senator.  He  congratulated 
the  state  in  that  he  was  to  have  an  associate  who  with  him  would  bear  Iowa  's  responsibilities  in 
the  Senate;  one  who  was  able,  youthful  and  vigorous;  one  who  possessed  a  wide  knowledge  of 
affairs  and  would  faithfully  represent  the  interests  of  Iowa  and  the  nation. 

Dolliver  pledged  his  best  service  to  the  state  that  had  so  signally  honored  him.  He 
counted  it  an  especial  good-fortune  that  he  was  to  be  the  colleague  of  Senator  Allison, 
adding:  "When  I  came  to  Iowa,  a  boy  and  a  total  stranger,  among  the  first  to  take  me  by 
the  hand  was  Senator  Allison,  even  then  a  veteran  in  the  public  service;  and  in  all  the  years 
that  have  intervened  he  has  been  so  helpful  in  his  counsel  and  so  interested  in  my  welfare  that 
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1  do  not  licsitate  to  confess  here  that  I  have  liarncil  to  feel  for  Iiini  almost  a  lilial  afToction,  and 
1  reckon  it  one  of  the  great  fortunes  of  my  life  that  1  shall  have  the  Ijeueht  of  his  judgment 
and  tlie  guidance  of  his  wisdom  and  cxjierience. " 

Senator  Dolliver's  address  following  his  presentation  of  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
Senator  Allison,  delivered  on  the  6tli  of  February,  1909,  was  an  eloquent  and  noble  tribute  to 
the  personal  worth  and  ability  and  the  invalual)le  public  service  of  the  Iowa  statesman.  It 
gives  the  inside  history  of  legislation  and  presents  the  important  part  Iowa's  senior  senator 
had  performed  in  national  affairs.  The  orator  of  the  oi-ciusion  was  too  sincere  to  indulge  in 
fine  ]>lirascs.  He  was  moved  to  venture  upon  the  intimacies  of  a  remarkable  frienciship.  In 
the  long-time  frienilsliip  between  the  venerable  statesman  and  his  young  protege  in  statesman- 
ship, there  was  the  normal  outflowing  of  a  fatlierly  heart  and  the  keenly  ajipreciative  response 
of  youth, — of  a  nature  full  of  reverence  for  age  and  of  gratitude  for  kindly  service  ever  con- 
siderately rendered.  Then,  too,  there  was  in  both  that  youthful  spirit  which  bridged  the 
chasm  between  young  manhood  and  old  age.  And,  yet  again,  there  was  iii  the  veteran  states- 
man an  innate  conservatism  lacking  in  the  younger  man, — a  conservatism  which  helped  the 
young  congressman  over  the  many  pitfalls  which  await  the  young  dreamer  of  dreams  who, 
seeing  golden  ages  coming,  inclines  to  rush  on  imjietuously  toward  unattainable  goals.  Thus  it 
happened  that,  later,  when  the  time  came  for  heroic  action,  the  young  man,  now  matured  in 
years  and  trained  in  statesmanshiji,  brought  to  every  contest  the  sjilendid  enthusiasm  of  youth 
and  the  wisdom  of  borrowed  as  well  as  acquired  experience, — doubly  armed  for  the  great 
service  which  crowned  his  years. 

In  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  Senator  Dolliver  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  memorable 
tariff  debate.  While  his  voice  was  heard  on  more  than  thirty  other  items,  his  great  contention 
was  confined  to  the  two  imi)ortant  schedules,  cotton  goods  and  wool  and  woolens.  To  pre|iare 
himself  for  this  last  great  service,  he  mastered  every  detail  of  the  special  subjects  undertaken 
by  him,  and  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  he  evinced  a  mastery  which  ccuihl  not  be  shaken  by 
cither  the  special  guardians  of  those  interests  or  by  the  experts  sent  to  Washington  to  confuse 
counsels.  Among  his  friends  it  was  an  open  secret  that  in  his  attempt  to  save  the  country 
from  what  he  regarded  as  the  purpose  of  the  Paine-Aldricli  bill — to  foster  sjiecial  interests  at 
the  country's  expense — Senator  Dolliver's  once  rugged  health  became  irrejiarably  broken. 
Nevertheless,  he  brokeidy  toiled  on. 

Following  Dolliver's  brilliant  and  powerful  speech  on  the  tariff,  and  his  independent  vote 
against  the  tariff  bill,  the  senator  was  overwhelmed  with  expressions  of  satisfaction  with  his 
course.  Many  correspondents  aiid  many  republican  journals  urged  his  nomination  to  the  ])resi- 
dency.  Invitations  to  speak  came  from  the  I'nion  League  Club  of  Chicago  and  from  many 
other  progressive  republican  organizations.  There  is  no  (|uestion  but  that  .Tonathan  P.  Dolliver, 
had  he  lived,  would  have  been  so  available  for  the  republican  nomination  that  even  his  receptive 
candidacy  would  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  harmonizing  the  discordant  factions  which  rent 
in  twain  the  Republican  C!onvention  of  1912. 

When  President  Taft  visite<l  Des  Moines,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1909,  Senators  Cum- 
mins nn<l  Dolliver  sat  together  on  the  platform  and  listened  intently  to  the  President 's  speech, 
the  princijial  burden  of  which  was  the  Commerce  Court  and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  strengthen 
it.  On  the  2.5th  of  August,  following,  Senator  Dolliver  referred  to  the  President's  Des  Moim-s' 
speech  as  "one  of  the  greatest  speeches  of  his  whole  jiublio  career,"  ailding:  "I  sat  within 
easy  hearing  distance  of  the  President  when  he  spoke.  I  was  anxious  to  know  what  his  viewB 
were,  and  I  could  listen  to  him  with  cool  blood,  because  it  w.-us  on  tho  ilay  following  a  special 
upon  another  subject  in  another  state  which  did  not  particularly  nttrai't  my  enthusiasm  1" 
(A  reference  to  the  Winona  speech  reading  the  insurgents  out  of  the  republican  partv.)  He 
wn.<i  glad  to  agree  with  the  Presiilent  and  therefore  opi>osed  to  certain  anu'ndments  urged  as 
administration  measures,  facetiously  taunting  those  opposed  to  him  on  their  political  heterodoxy. 

A  corresponilent "s  story  of  Dolliver's  unique  method  of  trying  a  case  before  the  Supremo 
Court  of  the  United  States  may  be  referred  to  as  illustrating  the  Senator's  knowledge  of  his 
own  limitations,  and  the  free  play  of  his  mind  inside  those  limitations.  He  never  clainu'd  any 
special  .-ibilily  in  the  trial  of  causes.  He  went  into  public  life  too  early  to  have  establishiNl  a 
broad  and  deep  foundation  of  experience  as  a  trial  lawyer.     One  time  he  appeared  with  other 

attorneys,   before   the  Supreme   Court    in   what   was   termed  "the  Owl    I,ake  case" an    Iowa 

swamp  lanil  case.  The  senator  had  no  intention  of  niTilt-essing  the  court,  until  .lustiee  Harlan 
jokingly  sent  him  a  note  informing  him  that  his  case  was  lost  iiiifess  he  n)olliver)   presented 
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an  argument.  DoUivcr  rose  and,  relying  on  what  he  liad  heard  from  his  brother  attorneys, 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  points  in  dispute.  To  have  a  bit  of  fun  at  his  expense, 
Justice  llarlau  asked  liim  just  how  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Smith  vs.  Jones  applied  to  this 
case.  To  hide  his  ignorance  of  the  case  referred  to,  Dolliver  remarked  that  that  reminded  him 
of  the  days  when  he  was  a  boy — the  story  which  followed  convulsing  the  judges  with  laughter. 
Then  Chief  Justice  White  began  with  his  customary  "What  I  want  to  know  is" — and  his 
inquiry  reminded  Dolliver  of  his  experience  when  a  young  attorney  in  Iowa — relating  a  story 
which  entirely  destroyed  all  that  was  left  of  the  dignity  of  the  court.  And  in  this  unprece- 
dented way,  he  argued  the  ease,  "never  getting  within  gunshot  of  tlie  law,"  as  he  afterward 
admitted.  The  court  smilingly  sustained  Attorney  Dolliver 's  contention,  the  case  having  in 
fact  been  already  won  oil  its  merits. 

VI 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  last  great  speech  of  Senator  Dolliver  to  which  several  of  the 
senator's  colleagues,  in  their  last  tributes  to  his  memory,  feelingly  referred  and  from  which 
several  of  them  freely  quoted.  It  was  delivered  on  the  13th  day  of  June,  1910.  The  galleries 
were  crowded,  for  it  had  been  rumored  that  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  read  the 
insurgent  senator  out  of  the  republican  party  had  aroused  him  to  the  point  at  which  he  felt 
impelled  to  read  his  opponents  a  new  declaration  of  independence.  The  speech  was  a  splendid 
philippic — but  far  more  than  a  philippic.  It  was  a  masterly  review  of  the  Paine- Aldricli  tariff 
bill,  revealing  the  extent  to  which  in  his  judgment  corporate  interests  affected  the  fixing  of 
the  schedules,  the  Extent  to  which,  as  he  insisted,  the  public,  and  even  the  President,  had  been 
misled,  the  party  pledge  used  only  as  a  pretext  for  more  securely  sheltering  monopoly.  The 
Iowa  senator  could  not  understand  why  he  and  his  associates  should  be  read  out  of  the  republican 
party.  He  indignantly  inquired  what  had  come  over  the  republican  party  "that  freedom  of 
debate  and  freedom  of  opinion  have  suddenly  become  infamous  within  its  ranks  I"  He  had 
hoped,  when  he  returned  home  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  worn  out  liy  his  labors,  that 
unfortunate  differences  of  opinion  might  be  permitted  to  adjust  themselves  without  loss  of 
self-respect,  "without  sending  any  man  to  apologize  to  political  overseers  for  the  exercise  of 
his  own  judgment."  But  he  had  been  disappointed.  Though  he  had  "kept  perfectly  quiet" 
himself,  it  had  become  obvious  that  members  of  Congress  must  become  ' '  either  understudies  or 
Ishmaelites. "  For  one,  he  rejected  the  tei-ms  of  fellowship  offered.  His  critics  had  placed 
him  before  the  country  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  toward  the  administration  of  President  Taft. 
He  had  rejoiced  in  the  President's  nomination  and  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  secure  his 
election  and  had  since  sustained  his  administration  in  the  Senate.  He,  himself,  had  known 
many  ups  and  downs  in  politics,  but  he  had  not  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  defend  himself 
and  his  associates  against  the  charge  of  treason  and  disloyalty  to  the  party  they  had  loved  and 
served  all  the  days  of  their  lives.  He  purposed  to  tell  the  American  people  exactly  what  went 
on  in  Congress  last  summer  and  what  was  then  going  on.  It  was  a  disagreeable  duty  which 
might  have  been  avoided  had  the  President  not  interposed  the  weight  of  his  great  office  to 
humiliate  and  disparage  men  who  had  already  been  expelled  from  the  party  by  the  "con- 
structive statesmen"  who,  in  1908,  had  derided  the  President's  eanipaigu  oiiinions  and  laughed 
loud  when  they  were  rejieated  in  the  Senate  debates.  He  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the 
republican  party,  ' '  even  to  oblige  old  and  valued  friends ' ' !  Nor  did  he  intend,  however  brief 
his  public  service  might  be  (and  they  who  heard  his  ringing  tones  and  saw  his  leonine 
strength  in  action  little  realized  how  brief  that  service  would  be),  to  sit  in  the  Senate  chamber 
without  endeavoring  to  represent  his  people  and  defend  their  interests. 

He  was  born  a  republican  "down  among  the  loyal  mountains  of  Virginia."  He  thought 
he  knew  what  the  articles  of  its  faith  were.  "We  have  sometimes  lived  in  very  humble  houses, 
but  we  have  never  lived  in  a  house  so  small  that  there  was  not  room  over  its  walls  for  the 
pictures  of  the  mighty  men  who  in  other  generations  led  it  to  victory;  and  now  my  own 
children,"  he  added  with  a  touch  of  tenderness  which  moved  strong  men  to  tears,  "are  coming 
to  years  and  are  looking  upon  the  same  benignant,  kindly  faces  as  I  teach  them  to  repeat  the 
story  of  our  heroic  age  and  to  recite  all  the  blessed  legends  of  patriotism  and  liberty."  He 
then  with  splendid  audacity  proceeded  to  read  President  Taft  a  lesson.  "The  President  is  in 
error,"  said  he.     "It  is  not  necessary  for  men  to  swallow  down  every  tariff  law  that  is  set 
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before  tliein,  or  'in  oonsi'ieiice  to  abandon  the  jjarty.'  It  is  going  to  be  a  very  difUeult  tiling 
to  get  nie  to  abandon  the  republican  jiarty."  It  could  not  be  done  by  charging  that  he  held 
a  brief  for  foreign  importers,  nor  by  calling  him  a  freetrader,  or  a  democrat.  Least  of  all 
could  it  be  done  by  taking  from  about  his  neck  the  millstone  of  iiolitiial  patronage  by  which 
even  pre>iidents  have  been  drowned  in  the  sea.  He  shared  "the  universal  dLsgust, "  with  which 
the  public  had  noted  the  great  executive  departments  made  "bucket  shops  for  dealing  in 
political  futures."  After  scathingly  reviewing  some  of  the  President's  recent  utterances 
which,  as  he  read  them,  implied  that  those  opposing  him  were  demagogues  and  hypocrites,  ho 
gives  the  President  leave  to  inquire  into  all  the  horrible  details  of  his  own  unregenerate  desire 
to  find  out  and  express  the  poi)ular  will,  if  the  President  would  let  him  hold  an  inquisition  on 
the  motives  of  those  amiable  characters  in  and  outside  Congress  whom  he  (the  President) 
seemed  to  be  following  with  great  confidence,  under  the  very  harmful  delusion  that  he  was 
their  lea<Ier!  In  illustration  of  the  attitude  of  his  party's  leaders,  he  quotes  Bagehot 's  story 
of  a  tribe  of  Fiji  islanders  walking  barefoot  in  single  file.  When  their  chief  stumbled  and 
fell,  each  man  on  approaching  the  ]ilace  of  the  accident  stumbled  and  fell,  "as  in  duty  and 
tribal  ceremony  bound,"  except  one  man,  "who  was  promptly  dubbed  to  death  by  his  fellows 
because  he  had  been  disrespectful  to  the  chief. ' ' 

He  thought  it  absurd  that  the  course  he  had  taken  had  been  characterized  as  a  bid  for 
popularity.  He  had  seen  his  alternative — "either  to  submit,  quit,  or  fight";  either  to  throw 
away  his  own  opinions  and  gratefully  accejit  the  opinions  of  other  peojile,  "or  to  retire  from 
an  arena  in  which  the  solidarity  of  a  party  is  regarded  as  of  more  importance  than  its  in- 
tegrity." He  regarded  the  combination  of  interests  controlling  majorities  as  a  subversion  of 
majority  rule.  He  proceeded  to  show  the  legerdemain  by  which  "freak  statistics"  had  been 
juggled  to  convince  the  public  that  it  had  been  the  gainer  by  recent  tariff  legislation. 

In  the  midst  of  a  searching  analysis  of  the  figures  used  by  the  President  at  Winona,  the 
senator  injected  a  bit  of  his  old-tinic  humor:  "The  past  year  witnessed  two  events  of  unusual 
interest — the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole  by  Doctor  Cook  and  the  revision  of  the  tariff  down- 
ward by  the  senator  from  Rhode  Island  1  laughter]  each  in  its  way  a  uni(|ue  hoax,  and  both 
promptly  jiresented  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  jiublic  by  the  highest  oflicial  congratulations!  " 
Here  is  a  personal  note,  recalled  by  many  after  fhe  senator's  decease:  "I  have  hail  a 
burdensome  and  toilsome  experience  in  public  life  now  these  twenty-five  years.  I  am  beginning 
to  feel  the  pressure  of  that  burden.  I  do  not  propose  that  the  remaining  years  of  my  life, 
whether  they  be  in  public,  affairs  or  in  private  business,  shall  be  given  up  to  a  dull  consent  to 
the  success  of  all  these  consiiiracies  which  do  not  hesitjite  before  my  very  eyes  to  use  the  law- 
making power,  ....  to  multiidy  their  own  profits  and  to  fill  the  market  places  with  witnesses 
of  their  avarice  and  greed. ' '  He  had  no  apology  for  the  fight  for  protection  which  he  had 
made  in  other  years;  but  a  man  could  not  be  expected,  twenty  years  afterward,  "when  the 
great  industries  of  America  have  been  monoi>olized,  when  the  hand  of  greed  has  been  laid 
upon  the  whole  peojile,  to  have  the  same  enthusiasm  in  jirotccting  those  who  in  violation  of  our 
laws  have  consolidated  our  business,  that  he  had  in  the  days  of  his  youth  in  protecting  the 
scattered  industries  that  were  building  up  the  free  market  place  of  the  American  people." 

In  conclusion,  he  indulged  in  ]irophecy.  He  proposed  to  fight  monopoly  and  to  fight  it  as 
a  republican,  and  he  expected  to  find  his  party  interested  in  the  fight.  "For  the  day  is  com- 
ing— it  is  a  good  deal  nearer  than  many  think — wlu'u  a  new  sense  of  justice,  new  inspirations, 
new  volunteer  enthusiasm  for  good  governnuMit  shall  take  possession  of  the  hearts  of  all  our 
people.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  laws  will  be  respected  by  great  and  small  alike;  when 
fabulous  millions,  piled  hoard  U]ion  hoard,  by  cupidity  and  greed,  and  used  to  finance  the 
ostentations  of  modern  life,  shall  be  no  longer  a  badge  even  of  distinction,  hut  of  discredit 
rather,  and  it  may  bo  of  disgrace;  a  good  time  coming,  when  this  people  shall  so  frame  their 
statutes  as  to  protect  alike  the  enterprises  of  rich  and  jioor  in  the  greatest  market  jilaee  which 
Ood  has  ever  given  to  his  children,  and  when  the  rule  of  j\istiee,  intrenched  in  the  habits  nf 
the  whole  community,  will  put  away  all  unseemly  fears  of  ]ianie  and  disaster  when  the  enforce- 
ment of  fhe  laws  is  suggested  by  the  courts.  It  is  a  time  nearer  than  we  d:ire  to  think.  .\ 
thousand  forces  are  making  for  it.  It  is  the  frulfage  of  these  Cliristian  centuries,  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  prayers  and  ilreams  of  fhe  men  and  women  who  have  laid  the  foundations  of  flio 
commonwealth,  and  with  infinite  sacrifice  maintained  these  institutions.  T  would  have  the  old 
republican  party  free  from  corrupt  influences,  eninncipnted  from  sordid  leadership,  order  the 
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forward  movenientM  which  arc  to  carry  to  coinjiletioii  the  labors  of  otlier  generations  for  tlie 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

And  with  this  hopeful  view  of  the  future  tlie  congressional  career  of  Jonathan  P.  DoUiver 
grandly  closed.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  vast  audience  in  the  galleries  was  so  uncontrollable 
that  the  vice  president,  in  deference  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate  felt  compelled  to  rebuke  the 
galleries.  Senators  and  representatives  crowded  around  the  speaker  and,  without  regard  to 
])arty  or  faction,  showered  upon  the  senator  their  hearty  congratulations. 

VII 

The  passing  of  Senator  Dolliver  was  sudden.  It  occurred  in  the  early  evening  of  the  15th 
of  October,  1910.  The  senator  had  not  been  well  since  the  adjournment  of  Congress;  but  he 
hail  made  several  speeches  in  Wisconsin.  On  his  return  he  had  made  a  long  automobile  ride 
to  Jewell  Junction,  where  he  delivered  an  address  to  a  gathering  of  farmers.  That  was  his 
last  public  utterance. 

On  the  day  of  his  death  he  had  felt  stronger  than  usual  and  had  spent  a  large  part  of  the 
time  strolling  about  the  grounds  of  his  Fort  Dodge  home  and  conversing  with  intimate  friends. 
On  the  arrival  of  his  physician,  the  patient  rose  and  greeted  him  as  nsual.  He  then  seated 
himself  and  the  stethoscope  was  placed  over  his  heart.  After  the  doctor  had  counted  a  few 
beats,  the  heart  ceased  its  pulsations. 

The  announcement  of  his  death  lnought  telegrams  Sunday  morning  from  hundreds  of  the 
most  prominent  public  men  of  his  time — Taft,  Roosevelt,  Bryan,  Cummins,  Beveridge,  and 
hundreds  of  others.  On  the  following  Wednesday,  the  morning  trains  brought  thousands  of 
bereaved  friends  to  attend  the  pulilie  funeral  of  Senator  DoUiver.  The  funeral  services  were 
held  in  the  capacious  armory  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Iowa  Infantry ;  and  its  capacity  was  wholly 
inadequate  to  hold  the  people.  A  senatorial  committee  headed  by  Senator  Cummins  and  a 
house  committee  headed  by  McKinley,  of  Illinois,  were  given  seats  upon  the  platform.  A 
committee  of  Iowa  legislators  and  executive  officers  and  many  others  from  the  state  capital 
were  in  attendance. 

After  brief  services  at  the  home  the  ]irocession  moved  to  the  armory  where  the  public 
exercises  were  held.  Bishop  McDowell,  of  the  M.  E.  church,  delivered  the  funeral  oration  and 
Governor  Carroll  followed,  speaking  for  the  state;  Senator  C\immins,  for  Congress;  Judge 
R.  M.  Wright,  for  the  home  town;  Rev.  W.  H.  S|ience,  for  the  church  of  which  the  senator 
was  a  member,  and  Bishop  Wilson  for  the  laymen  of  the  M.  E.  church.  George  E.  Roberts, 
perhaps  the  most  intimate  friend  of  the  senator,  dared  not  trust  himself  to  speak  "for  the 
press,"  and  Harvey  Ingham,  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader,  scarcely  less  intimate 
with  the  deceased,  made  a  few  extempore  remarks.  Maj.  S.  H.  M.  Byers  read  a  poetic  tribute 
to  the  dead. 

VIII 

On  the  assembling  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress  in  its  third  session,  December  .5,  1910,  the 
first  duty  devolving  upon  Senator  Qummins  was  the  sad  one  of  announcing  the  death  of  his 
colleague,  and  the  offering  of  resolutions  of  sorrow.  On  the  18th  of  the  following  February, 
the  Senate  listened  to  tributes  of  respect  from  the  late  Senator  DoUiver 's  colleagues.  Senator 
Cummins  delivered  the  principal  address,  a  feeling  and  eloquent  tribute  to  his  friend  and 
colleague,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  last  great  speech — the  greatest  of  his  life — "a.  philippic, 
an  argument,  an  appeal,"  to  be  compared  with  Webster's  great  speeches  in  that  body.  The 
addresses  made  in  the  Senate,  and  later  in  the  House,  in  memory  of  the  senator  are  not  the 
inflated  rhetoric  some  are  wont  to  offer  as  a  .substitute  for  feeling.  They  were  all  surcharged 
with  genuine  love  for  the  man,  admiration  for  his  abilities  and  appreciation  of  his  public 
services.  Cullom,  of  Illinois,  conqiared  DoUiver  with  Garfield,  though  according  him  far  more 
wit  and  eloquence  than  Garfield  possessed.  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  said:  "Great  men 
are  plentiful  in  this  country,  but  not  as  great  as  DoUiver."  Unable  to  control  his  feelings 
he  sat  down  without  finishing  his  speech.  Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  spoke  with  frankness  of  the 
DoUiver  of  the  last  two  years.  Walking  home  with  him  one  night,  Beveridge  had  told  his 
friend  that  he  fDolliverl  had  ' '  grown  more  in  the  last  twelve  months  in  the  people 's  trust  and 
faith  than  during  his  whole  previous  life."    DoUiver  declared  that  it  was  because  for  the  first 
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time  in  liis  life  lie  luul  dettTiiiiiieil  to  be  iiitolleetually  free.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
Bevcridge  stated  that  while  he,  himself,  was  i-auvassiiig  for  a  book  house  in  1884,  he  attended 
the  Ues  Moines  convention  in  which  Dolliver  won  his  national  re|iutation.  He  declared  that 
Dolliver  was  "beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt,  the  s'^'i'test  orator  of  the  contemporaneous 
English-speaking  world."  Senator  C'lapp  spoke  of  Dolliver 's  late  discovery  of  an  abatement 
of  enthusiasm  for  tlie  state  and  a  growing  conimeriialisii>  on  the  jiart  of  some  whom  lie  had 
trusted,  and  his  final  breaking  away  from  all  entangling  alliances,  and,  along  with  his  new 
independence,  a  marvelous  growth  in  power.  LaFollette  paid  a  fine  tribute  not  alone  to 
Dolliver 's  eloquence  and  wit,  "but  over  and  above  all,"  he  declared,  "was  the  everlasting 
righteousness  of  his  cause,  the  appeal  for  human  rights  that  will  not  be  denied."  Senators 
Carter,  Gore,  Chamberlain  and  (Dolliver 's  successor)  Young,  gave  unstinted  tribute  to  the 
deceased  senator's  character  and  abilities.  Senator  Young  closed  with  a  beautiful  j)icturc  of 
Dolliver 's  imperishable  fame  with  the  light  of  history  behind  it.  Scarcely  less  feeling  and 
eIo(|uent  were  the  speeches  subsequently  delivered  in  the  House,  in  which  Kepresentatives 
Hubbard,  Woods,  Pickett,  Kennody,  Kenilall,  Hull,  l):iwson,  Good,  Haugen  and  Smith,  of 
Iowa,  took  part. 

IX 

On  tlie  IGth  of  March,  1911,  there  assembled  in  the  Iowa  House  of  Representatives  not 
only  the  members  of  the  general  assembly  and  the  otliccrs  of  state,  but  also  distinguished 
men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  Iowa  and  from  other  states.  The  orator  of  the  occasion  was 
Robert  G.  Cousins,  who,  as  re))resentative  of  the  Fifth  Iowa  district,  had  long  sat  in  Congress 
with  the  representative  of  the  Tenth.  The  event  was  one  wliich  gave  the  orator  of  the  day  a 
rare  opportunity.  Cliosen  from  among  the  many  gifted  orators  who  had  long  and  intimately 
known  the  deceased,  much  was  naturally  expected  of  the  man  who  had  moved  Congress  as  few 
men  have  moved  that  pieoceu]jied  and  indifferent  body. 

Jonatlian  P.  Dolliver  had  done  much  during  his  last  years  to  arouse  the  public  conscience 
to  a  realization  of  the  futility  of  "ancient  forms  of  jiarty  strife,"  and  to  "the  narrowing  lust 
for  gold."  All  this  had  happened  since  Representative  Cousins  and  Senator  Dolliver  hail  jiarted 
company  in  Congress — one  to  retire  to  the  companionship  of  his  books,  the  other  to  spring  to 
the  front  of  battle.  One  to  bewail  the  loss  of  the  great  leaders  whose  battles  he  had  valiantly 
fought  and  the  shelving  of  old  issues  which  had  inspired  his  [)arty  to  win  famous  victories;  the 
other,  inspired  with  the  conscience-stirring  words  of  Lowell,  "New  occasions  teach  new 
duties,"  had  become  "the  valiant  man  and  free,"  striking  hard,  resultful  blows  for  the  rights 
of  the  common  man — rights  in  a  measure  ignored  in  the  fierceness  of  jiartisan  strife  ami  of 
combined  and  organized  greed. 

To  the  ex-congressman  the  career  of  the  militant  statesman  seemed  to  have  reached  its 
climax  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  when  listening  thousands  bent  to  catch  the  la.st  strong  word 
from  the  lijis  of  the  elo<|uent  young  lowan  in  defense  of  the  .\mcrican  farm  and  factory  a.«i 
against  the  insidious  attenqits  of  tlie  free  trade  proimgandists  to  niexicanize  American  labor. 
To  the  ex-congressman  "the  forensic  contests  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  in  which  the  mightv 
intellect  of  Thomas  B.  Reed  was  actively  engaged  upon  the  floor,"  and  those  of  the  Fiftvlifth, 
were  "the  greatest  in  our  recent  history."  "On  the  2:!d  day  of  March,  1807,  in  the  great 
year  of  restorative  legislation  in  Congress,"  said  the  orator  of  the  day,  "Mr.  Dcdliver  made 
one  of  the  most  attractive  speeches  of  liis  life."  He  then  quoted  at  great  lenirth  what  ho 
termed  "a  brief  sam]ile  of  Dolliverian  style  and  strength."  Mr.  Cousins  was  right:  it  was  a 
great  speech  on  behalf  of  "restorative  legislation,"  a  [ilea  for  relief  from  the  unwisdom  and 
inconsistencies  of  the  hoi-izontal-reduction  tariff  law  of  the  period.  But  new  occasions  de- 
veloped far  greater  speeches.     These  Mr.  Cousins  evidently  had  neither  heard  nor  rend. 

There  were  ninny  in  Mr.  Cousins'  audience  who  listened  with  pleased  attention  to  the 
brief  quotation  from  the  speech  of  January  25,  J809,  in  which  Representative  Dolliver  had  come 
to  the  suipjiortof  President  McKinley 's  call  for  men  and  money  for  the  relief  of  loiig-sulTering 
C\ibn — listened  and  then  waited — in  vain — for  an  intiTpri'lation  of  the  later  Dolliver  of  the 
Senate,  who  had  dared  to  protest  ngninst  the  betrayal  of  his  party's  solemn  pledge,  and  later 
his  indignant  jiliilippicH  against  what  he  regarded  as  a  delilierate  purpose  on  the  part  of  mm 
high  in  the  coumils  of  the  njition  to  betray  the  |ieii|ili''s  interests  at  the  liehest  of  a  powerful 
group  (if  great  corporations.     Not  a  word  of  the  new  Dolliver — the  greater  Dolliver  whom  men 
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hnd  come  to  iokhhI  n»  the  onn  of  nil  otlierH  to  Hoi/.o  tho  broken  Hword  of  rnpiiMicjiii  oiiportiiiiity, 
rally'tlic  iliHiniiyoil  and  Hi-iitturcd  I'orecH  of  n  oiico  invincilplr  (iriiiy,  iiikI  leiul  thorn  on  to  victory  I 

III  oilier  rcHpectH  tlio  CoiiHiiiH  ndilrcHf*  woh  an  cIimiiumI  trillllt(^  At  tin)  outHot,  the  orator 
declarcil  that  early  in  Dolliver'H  career,  when  th(^  two  went  caniiuiiKninK  thronnh  Iowa,  he  wiiH 
one  of  many  who  even  then  were  Huri'  that  ".lonatlian  J'.  Dolllver  waH  inadi^  and  marked  for 
BllcceMH."  After  HpeciihititiK  on  the  mystery  of  HOei'eHH  and  failure,  tlii^  Hpc'aker  re^;arrled  aH  a 
fact  beyond  po.MHiblc  queMtion  that  "tho  man  wIiohc  brilliant  ami  niuiMiiiil  enrei'r"  wiih  that  day 
memorialized  ha<l  "achieved  and  felt  in  fulleHt  meaHiire  the  exultation  of  singular  wiccohh." 
Mr.  CouHinH  Hpoko  of  Dolliver  an  one  of  the  few  in  tho  Houhc  who  "  lommaMiled  Hileiice. " 

Mr.  ('oiiHiiiH  H[ioke  of  the  liravo  campaign  the  jnnior  Henator  Ii.mI  in.Mlf  I'ur  llie  mpiior 
Heiiator'H  last  reMeetion  as  "the  mowt  delieat('  tcHt  of  Henulor  l)olliver'«  brilliant  career." 
He  (|iioted  Dolliver  aw  Haying  to  him:  "I  realize  that  f  am  the  <nie  who  hIihiiM  ilo  it,  and  I 
am  (join^;  out  amonn  onr  jieople  and  take  up  the  caoHO  of  the  (jraml  old  man.  I  care  not  what 
it  may  coHt  me,  he  has  been  my  friend  and  the  friend  of  every  yoiiiiK  man  in  Iowa  |iiililic  life. 
Mr.  CoiminH  added:  "And  ho  went,  riHkiiif;  oven  HIk  health  nml  life.  I  iiHiilinn  Ihin  nuble 
event  in  liiH  career,  not  for  the  piirpoHe  of  awakening  any  iHHne  which  was  involved  in  Uial 
campaiKn,  but  Himply  to  ciill  to  meniory  thr^  Kralitiide  and  faithfiilne»K  of  the  man  who  had  tlii' 
coiirai^e  to  risk  all  that  he  had  at  stake  perHonally,  and  to  offer  to  thcf  prcHcnt  (generation  an 
example  of  HiiiKiilar  and  beautiful  iinitihuU\"  l{(rferring  to  th<!  n^criniinatioiiH  which  embit- 
tered the  last  Heilalorial  campaign  (d'  Henator  AlliHOn,  Mr.  (!ouHiiiH  tniMifiilly  and  well  said: 
"And  while  they  |  Dolliver'H  eloijiient  lipH|  may  have  nttereil  words  that  stiiiiK  and  sounded 
harsh,  the  Hjiirit  of  their  utterance  was  (jeneroiisly  considered  by  iindi  rsLiiiiliiiK  minds,  ami 
tho  motive  was  everywhere  considered  equivalent  to  exoneration." 

Here  i»  a  keenly  apjireciativo  jiaragraph:  "  Uemcmbering  his  own  harsh  struKKh'  I'"'  ■'' 
start  and  for  success  in  lifi^,  his  voice  was  always  lifted  for  the  good  of  his  ji'^neration  and  or 
future  generations  and  for  his  fellow  men.  He  had  that  tein|ieranient  which  taught  liiiii  tli:it 
the  most  evil  seed  that  can  be  sown  in  a  community  is  the  seeil  of  susjiicion  ami  of  doubt,  and 
that  the  best  spirit  that  can  br-  nnrtiiri'd  is  that  of  faith  and  ion(idenc('  and  charity  and 
integrity.  Therefore  he  inenlcated  the  hopeful  spirit  in  his  fellow  mi-u.  He  was  the-  sunlight 
in  every  social  circle  of  his  fricmls.  He  was  liki^  a  'rainbow  in  the  gloom.'  The  langiiagi^  of 
hJH  ordinary  conversation  turned  the  corners  of  thought  so  abruptly  and  so  swiftly  that  there 
was  constant,  epigrammatic  and  inimitable  illumination.  Jle  was  the  prince  of  good  ctn^cr 
and  one  of  the  happiest  integers  of  human  individuality  in  our  serious,  struggling  world. 
After  all  the  years  of  toil  anil  exciting  contest  for  a  full  decade  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  with  tremendously  exhausting  work  in  the  fyhantaurpia  service,  in  which  he  earned 
substantial  [iroflts,  and  with  all  the  burdens  and  embarrassments  of  his  senatorial  career,  Ids 
great  heart  began  to  wane.  The  strongest  machinery  must  finally  break.  Mven  steel  and  iron 
and  hardest  granite  are  not  impervious  or  imperturbable.  Whoever  touches  and  commands  tho 
hearts  of  others  must  always  give  up  Homething  of  his  own.  Ho  many  liearls  had  been  touched, 
so  many  souls  had  been  Btirred  in  all  tlioso  great  campaigns,  that  linally  hin  owif  was  worked  to 
tho  mortal  limit." 

X 

In  Senator  Ifolliver's  biiny  life  there  was  little  tiini!  for  writing  for  publication.  The 
senator  stole  many  hours  from  sleep  that  he  might  browse  among  his  favorile  books.  And  not 
infrequently  his  speeches  in  (VingrcHS,  but  oftener  his  occasion  addresses,  bore  evidence  of  his 
memory  of  books  read.  T5ut,  in  response  to  the  frequent  calls  which  came  to  him  in  his  last 
yearB  for  contributions  to  periodicals,  he  wouM  usually  plead  lack  of  time.  Heyond  a  few 
brief  articles  contributed  to  eastern  periodicals,  he  reserved  for  a  struggling  little  magazine 
jiutdished  in  his  own  state  his  only  known  contribution  of  a  purely  literary  nature.  At  one 
time,  it  was  the  habit  of  Messrs.  IJoosevelt,  lyodge  and  Dolliver  to  lunch  together  in  the  Capitol. 
One  day,  he  told  his  two  friends  he  want.ed  to  indict  upon  them  a  manuMcript  he  had  written. 
They  read  it,  jiraised  it  and  expressed  surprise  that  he  would  bury  his  article  in  an  obscure 
periodical.  But,  with  his  wonteil  generosity,  ho  ilonated  the  article  to  the  editor,  express- 
ing "satisfaction  in  making  even  a  small  contribution  to  the  home  magazine," 

Briefly  considering  this  side  of  his  many-siderl  nature,  let  us  follow  the  trend  of  Dolliver's 
thought  through  this  his  first  contribution  to  magazine  literature,  a  paper  on  the  early  life  of 
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Janies  Russell  Lowell.'  Seeking  tlie  real  Lowell,  he  finils  the  niaji  revealed  in  his  letters,  then 
recently  published.  "If  little  is  said  of  the  period  of  his  mature  studies  in  literature,  criticism 
and  politics,"  says  his  western  admirer,  "it  is  because  there  is  a  higher  pleasure  in  considering 
the  days  of  his  first  struggle  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  world  of  letters;  and  for  the  larger 
reason  that  all  he  was  and  all  ho  did  seem  bound  up  in  the  brief  space  between  his  graduation 
from  college  and  his  appointment  to  the  chair  of  belles  lettres  at  Cambridge.  If  he  was  a 
great  jioet,  those  years  foreshadowed  every  range  of  his  faculties.  If  he  was  a  discriminating 
critic,  those  years  opened  to  him  all  the  underlying  principles  of  art.  If,  as  his  English 
friend,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  said  at  the  Chajiter  House  in  Westminster  Abbey,  he  was  'a  man 
born  to  grapple  with  libraries  and  to  absorb  and  to  assimilate  whole  literatures, '  it  was  those 
years  which  gave  him  'the  voracious  a|ipetite  of  your  true  bookworm.'  llis  love  of  England 
and  things  English,  which  invited  so  many  sneering  comments  ....  would  surely  have  found 
a  more  friendly  interpretation  if  we  had  known  [through  his  early  letters]  ....  how  the 
mind  of  the  boy  had  rejoiced  in  the  society  of  the  Elizabethan  poets  and  dramatists,  and  how, 
as  he  came  to  years,  the  old  masters  of  the  noble  arts  of  our  English  speech  found  with  him 
the  hospitality  that  is  reserved  only  for  chosen  friends." 

With   a   sym[)athy    which   his   own    intimate   friends   can   umlerstand,   Dolliver   refers    to 

Lowell's  mistake  in  taking  to  the  law;  "not  because  he  would  not  have  maile  a  lawyer 

It  would  have  been,  however,  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  most  important  elements  of  his 
intellectual  equipment.  The  genius  of  the  poet  has  little  concern  for  the  rules  by  which  the 
courts  are  enslaved.  It  has  an  eye  for  justice,  but  not  for  litigation.  It  can  hear  the  cry  of 
innocence,  but  is  wearied  by  the  plea  of  not  guilty.  It  can  illuminate  the  civic  virtues,  but 
finds  it  hard  to  interest  itself  in  the  impaneling  of  a  jury." 

In  conclusion,  the  kindly  critic  refers  to  the  factional  contentions  which  disturlied   the 
tranquillity  of  Lowell 's  later  years — an  allusion  doubtless  to  the  far-apartness  of  Lowell,  the 
idealist  in  politics,  and  our  citizen-soldier, — Grant — and  expresses  "a  sense  of  gratitmle  that 
death  composes  all  strife  and  gives  at  last  to  the  discord  of  contentious  voices  the  silence  of' 
the  sleep  with  which  our  little  life  is  roumled." 

The  intimate  friends  of  Jonathan  I'rentiss  Dolliver  cannot  but  lind  between  the  lines  of 
this  study  of  Lowell  a  personal  note — a  suggestion  of  the  Dolliver  of  the  library  and  the 
home,  to  whom  books  were  friends  and  the  great  books  unfailing  fountains  of  inspiration;  to 
whom  in  his  youth  poverty  had  been  severe  though  kind,  and  to  whom  love  had  come  later  as 
a  dominating  force,  enlisting  his  early  ambitions  in  the  service  of  the  right. 

Another  contribution  to  the  Iowa  magazine  presents  a  beautiful  phase  of  Dolliver 's  char- 
acter— his  gratitude  for  service  rendered.  The  editor  of  The  Mi<lland,  meeting  him  one  day, 
expressed  a  second  time  his  thanks  for  the  Lowell  jiaper  and  the  hope  that  it  might  be  followed 
by  another.  "I'm  glad  you've  asked  me,"  said  he,  with  that  refreshing  frankness  which  his 
friends  delight  to  recall.  "If  you'd  like  a  sketch  of  Governor  Carpenter  [who  had  recently 
died!  I'd  be  glad  to  write  one;  for  the  governor  was  one  of  the  best  friends  I  ever  had,  and 
I'd  like  to  pay  a  grateful  tribute  to  his  worth."  And  so,  a  few  weeks  later,  on  came  from 
Washington  a  manuscript  containing  a  tribute  of  love  and  resjiect  such  as  few  men  feel  moved 
to  pay.=  The  sketch  is  a  simple  expression  of  a  young  man 's  loring  regard  for  one  who, 
from  time  to  time,  in  other  years,  had  turned  aside  from  public  service  and  absorbing  occupa- 
tions to  say  the  word  that  needed  to  be  said,  and  do  the  deed  that  needed  to  be  done,  for  the 
encouragement  of  a  young  attorney  in  his  early  struggle  for  a  foothold  in  his  profession. 

Had  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver  chosen  literature  as  his  vocation,  he  might  or  might  not  have 
succeeded  financially,  for  the  literary  world  is  "uncertain,  coy  nnil  hard  to  jilease, "  and,  like 
the  social  world,  has  a  way  of  indulging  in  freakish  fashions;  but,  that  he  would  have  made 
strong  contributions  to  the  litoraturo  of  his  period,  there  can  scnrcelj-  remain  a  doubt;  for 
had  his  vivid  imagination  and  his  rare  gift  of  expression  and  his  keen  sense  of  humor  been 
turned  in  the  direction  of  hcilc  Mtren.  ho  must  surely  have  made  his  impress  upon  the  world 
of  letters.  But,  if  ever  a  man  found  his  place  in  this  world's  work,  Dolliver  found  it,  for  on 
the  stump,  in  the  convention  hall,  on  great  occasions  and  in  legislative  halls,  the  fidl-orbed 
nature  of  the  man  was  resplenilent,  and  the  dynamic  force  of  the  man  in  action  was  well-nigh 
irresistible. 

1 — In   Iho  Midland    Monthly.   Novpmhrr.    IR!>4. 
2 — In   Ihr    Mldlnnd    Mnnlhly.   .Inly.    IS9S. 
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JAMES  WILSON 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  IOWA  HOUSE — LEADER  IN  CONGRESS — PROrESSOR  OP  AGRICULTURE — SECRETARY 
or  AGRICULTURE  UNDER  M 'KINLEY,  ROOSEVELT  AND  TAFT 

1835 — 


The  State  of  Iowa  was  signally  reiireseutccl  in  the  McKiiiley  cabinet  in  the  selection  of 
James  Wilson  as  secretary  of  agriculture.  The  new  secretary  was  more  than  a  "prominent 
lowan ' '  chosen  as  a  graceful  compliment  to  his  state.  President  Cleveland  had  named  for 
that  post  a  gentleman  farmer  -who,  by  a  timely  recommendation  of  "Arbor  Day,"  had  easily 
achieved  notoriety.  The  selection  of  an  Iowa  farmer  and  the  teacher  of  practical  farming  in 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  was  the  iutroduction  into  the  new  department  of  an  element 
of  great  practical  value  coupled  with  a  remarkable  world-vision  which  resulted  in  making  the 
experimental  bureau — ^which  under  Secretary  Morton  had  been  subjected  to  much  censure 
and  more  ridicule — a  potent  force  in  the  development  of  American  industry.  By  the  employ- 
ment of  trained  exiierimenters  and  keen  observers,  the  rejuvenated  department  became  the 
central  source  of  information  on  many  questions  of  vital  importance  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  kindred  thereto.  So  important  was  the  work  upon  which  the  canny  Scotchman 
was  engaged  that  in  the  come-and-go  of  later  administrations  presidents  ignored  the  claims  of 
states,  and  even  sections,  and  kept  James  Wilson  at  his  post. 

When  finally,  in  1913,  the* secretary  turned  over  his  portfolio  to  Houston  of  Missouri, 
Wilson  had  beaten  the  record  of  service  as  a  cabinet  officer.  The  fact  also  remains  of  record 
that  during  his  sixteen  years  of  public  service  he  raised  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from 
an  amateurish  collector  of  information — and  mis-information — to  a  recognized  world-standing 
as  the  source  of  reliable  statistics  and  as  a  contributor  to  world-knowledge  of  scientifically 
applied  agriculture.  And  the  fact  that  Professor  Houston  has  contented  himself  with  few 
changes  in  methods  or  policy  is  a  strong  tribute  to  the  practical  wisdom  of  his  predecessor. 

II 

The  distinguished  lowan  whom  President  McKinley  thus  honored  was  born  in  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  in  18.35.  He  was  sixty-two  years  old  when  he  entered  upon  his  later  life-work  and 
seventy-eight  when  he  retired  from  public  life. 

James  Wilson  was  a  youth  of  nineteen  when  he  migrated  to  Tama  County,  Iowa.  After 
spending  the  next  sixteen  years  in  study  and  in  practically  testing  his  knowledge,  in  1867, 
now  thoroughly  Americanized  and  equipped  for  public  service,  his  republican  neighbors  of 
Tama  County  sent  him  to  the  Twelfth  General  Assembly  of  Iowa.  He  was  twice  returned 
and  in  1872  his  colleagues  made  him  speaker.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  the  Fifth  District  of 
Iowa  sent  him  to  Congress.  Two  years  later  he  was  reelected.  After  four  years  of  active  and 
resultful  service,  retiring  to  his  farm,  he  formed  a  syndicate  of  Iowa  dailies  to  which  he 
weekly  contributed  a  column  or  more  of  matter  relating  to  the  farm.  In  1884,  he  was  reelected 
to  Congress  by  a  close  vote — a  consequence  of  the  prohibitory  law  passed  that  year  in  Iowa, 
which  resulted  in  alienating  many  license  republicans.  The  result  was  a  contest  with  Ben  L. 
Frederick,  the  democratic  nominee.  Wilson  held  the  contested  seat  until  the  last  day  of  the 
session  when,  with  only  an  hour  remaining  before  adjournment,  the  speaker  ruled  that  the 
resolution  seating  Wilson  had  precedence  of  a  bill  placing  ex-President  Grant  upon  the  retired 
list  of  the  army.  Rather  than  defeat,  or  even  jeopardize,  this  last  act  of  consideration  for  the 
dying  general,  Wilson  announced  that  he  would  yiehl  his  claim  to  his  seat  if  by  so  doing  he 
could  be  assured  that  Grant  would  be  placed  on  the  retired  list.  The  assurance  was  given  and 
the  sacrifice  was  made. 

Later,  Wilson  was  chosen  professor  of  agriculture  and  director  of  the  experiment  station 
at  Ames.  Here  he  was  re-discovered  by  President  McKinley  and  given  an  opportunity 
which  rarely  comes  to  a  man  past  sixty,  that  of  rounding  out  his  career  in  a  field  abounding 
in  the  kind  of  opportunities  for  which  his  varied  experiences  had  eminently  fitted  him.     In 
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addition  to  his  practiial  knowledge  of  agriculture,  his  service  in  Congress,  in  which  for  a  time 
he  was  the  choice  of  his  republican  colleagues  at  the  "party  whip,"  made  him  a  valued  and 
invaluable  political  adviser  of  President  McKinley  and  his  successors.  It  was  a  proverb  in 
Washington  that  when  the  President  was  in  doubt  he  called  in  ' '  the  canny  Scotchman !  ' ' 

On  retiring  from  office  in  1913,  the  ex-secretary  was  accorded  the  honor  of  a  public 
reception  at  the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  old  friends  came  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
to  do  him  honor.  Later,  he  and  his  old  friend  and  "hrither  Scot,"  the  late  Henrv  Wallace 
founder  of  Wallace's  Farmer,  made  a  trij)  to  their  old  home,  where  distinguished  Scotchmen 
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united  in  doing  them  unusual  honors.  The  oxsocrefary '»  last  years  arc  serenely  jiassing  with 
chiMrcn  ami  grandchildren  about  him,  and  in  dose  communion  with  the  Iowa  fiehls  and  farms 
ho  love.s. 

Most  men  as  they  grow  old  suffer  a  loss  in  vitality  which  impairs  their  personal  appear- 
ance. But,  not  so,  .lames  Wilson.  Always  alisteminiis,  stmlious  of  conditions  which  make  for 
health  in  man  and  be.ist,  always  a  hard  worker  hut  never  working  beyond  his  strength,  the  tiill, 
angular  Scotchman  has  roimded  out  into  a  man  of  distinenished  presence;  and  his  long 
intimacy  with  the  leading  thinkers  and  doers  of  two  continents  has  enriched  his  mind  and 
"approach,"  nntil  lifllo  remains  of  the  farmer  hoy  of  Ayrshire — except  a  suggestion  of  his 
rich  Scotch  burr! 


CHAPTER  IV 
GOVERNOR  CLARKE'S  ADMINISTRATIOX 

GEORGE  W.  CLARKE — LAWYER — LEGISLATOR — SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE — LIEUTENANT- 
GOVERNOR CHIEF  EXECUTIVE DEAN  OP  LAW-SCHOOL 

1913—1916 


The  life  liisU)ry  of  Iowa's  tweiity-iirst  governor  may  be  briefly  sketched  in 
outline ;  but  between  the  lines  is  a  story  of  early  ambition,  unceasing  toil,  un- 
flinching integrity,  rare  intellectual  equipment  for  public  service,  and  a  remark- 
ably full  realization  of  the  dreams  of  youth — honors  many  and  deserved,  troops 
of  friends,  and  the  enduring  satisfaction  of  an  ideal  home  and  family  life. 

George  Washington  Clarke  was  born  in  Shelby  County,  Indiana,  on  the  24th 
day  of  October,  1852.  His  mother  was  an  Indianian  and  his  father  an  Ohioan. 
When  the  boy  was  four  years  old,  with  his  parents,  he  came  to  Davis  County, 
Iowa,  where  his  father  settled  upon  a  farm  near  Drakeville.  Here,  with  alter- 
nations of  farm  work  and  winter  schooling,  the  boy  grew  to  vigorous  manhood. 
For  a  time  he  taught  school,  first  in  the  country,  then  in  Drakeville  and  later 
in  Bloomtield.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  graduated  from  Oskaloosa 
College.  He  became  a  student  of  law  in  the  office  of  Lafi^erty  and  Johnson,  in 
Oskaloosa.  In  1878,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was  graduated  from  the  law 
department  of  the  Iowa  State  University.  He  located  in  Adel,  Dallas  County, 
where  he  was  married  to  ]\Iiss  Arietta  Greene.  After  establishing  himself  as  an 
attorney,  in  1882  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  John  B.  White,  and  the  firm 
of  White  &  Clarke  has  long  ranked  as  one  of  the  strongest  in  a  state  of  good 
lawyers.  During  the  early  years  of  his  long  residence  in  Adel,  the  young  lawyer 
served  acceptably  as  justice  of  the  peace.  His  induction  into  state  politics  was 
as  a  member  of  the  Twenty-eighth  General  Assembly  in  1900.  He  was  three 
times  reelected  and  in  the  Thirtieth  and  Thirty-first  General  Assemblies  he  was 
speaker  of  the  House.  His  fairness  and  discrimination  in  the  make-up  of  com- 
mittees; his  promptness  and  precision  as  a  parliamentarian,  and  his  steady 
insistence  on  results,  combined  with  his  oratory  on  state  occasions,  made  him 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  popular  of  the  many  able  and  popular  speakers  of 
the  Iowa  House.  In  1908,  and  again  in  1910,  he  was  elected  lieutenant-governor 
of  Iowa.  The  C|ualities  which  popularized  him  as  speaker  made  him  acceptable 
as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate;  and  when  in  1912  the  republicans  cast  about 
for  a  successor  to  Governor  Carroll,  they  nominated  Lieutenant-Governor  Clarke. 

It  was  evident  at  the  outset  that  the  republican  nominee  for  governor  would 
be  confronted  by  a  divided  party,  by  a  hopeful  democracy  and  by  several  thou- 
sand votes  scattered  among  the  smaller  minority  parties.  The  presidential  cam- 
paign in  Iowa  resulted  in  119,80.5  votes  for  Taft,  republican;  161,819  for  Roose- 
velt, progressive;  and  18,5,325  for  Wilson,  democrat.     And  yet,  in  spite  of  the 
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Roosevelt  defeetion — wliicli  gave  Stevens,  progressive,  71,877  votes  for  governor, 
and  notwithstanding  nearly  8,000  votes  cast  for  the  prohibition  candidate  and 
nearly  15,000  for  the  socialist  candidate,  Clarke  was  elected,  receiving  184, 14S 
votes,  as  against  182,449  east  for  Dunn,  the  democratic  nominee.  Governor 
Clarke  received  64,343  more  votes  than  President  Taft  received  in  Iowa.  This 
resnlt  was  attained  only  by  hard  campaigning — campaigning  which  revealed 
an  unanticipated  degree  of  reserve  strength  in  Licntrnaut-Governor  Clarke. 


GOV.  UEORUE  W.  CLARKE 


11 

The  occasion  of  Governor  Clarke's  first  inangnral.  Jainiarv  16,  1913.  was  a 
veritable  home-coming.  In  addressing  the  Thirty-liftli  (icneral  Assembly  and 
his  fellow  citizens,  the  governor  was  addressing  many  who  had  frefpiently  heard 
his  voice  in  the  House,  in  the  Senate  and  on  the  stump.  He  brought  his  hearers 
no  new  gospel;  but,  rather,  the  old  gosjiel  of  common  honesty,  mutual  helpful- 
ne.s.s  and  representative  duty  and  responsibility.  But  so  earnestly  and  pointedly 
did  he  present  this  old  gospel  that  the  liearts  of  his  hearers  were  stirred  within 
(hem  with  hope  for  better  things.  They  who  lie.st  know  the  governor  most  fully 
realize  the  sineeritv  with  which  he  declared,  at  the  outset,  that  if  he  could  but 
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be  the  servant  of  all,  if  he  could,  with  the  help  of  others,  contribute  something 
to  the  common  good,  if  he  could  assist  in  making  Iowa  more  distinguished  among 
the  states  for  the  desirableness  and  wisdom  of  her  laws  and  the  cleanness  of  her 
political  life,  that  would  indeed  be  worth  the  effort.  There  is  a  measure  of  self- 
revelation  in  such  aphorisms  as  these : 

"Responsibilities  sober  a  man." 

"A  consciousness  of  contidcnce  reposed  in  one  (|uickens  his  sense  of  fidelity." 

"No  betrayal  can  come  without  disappointing,  even  wounding,  the  tincst 
sensibilities  of  life." 

"No  man  can  give  the  highest  measure  of  service  until  he  has  lost  himself. 
'He  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it,'  is  just  as  true  in  politics  as  in  religion." 

The  governor-elect  was  not  unmindful  of  the  circumstances  of  his  election. 
Even  if  so  inclined,  he  felt  he  could  have  nothing  of  which  to  boast.  He  ex- 
tended to  the  gentlemen  who  contested  with  him  for  the  election  his  congratula- 
tions upon  the  fact  that  they  were  men  who  could  command  the  preference  of 
so  many  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Instead  of  invoking  undue  charity  from  the 
public,  the  incoming  governor  announced  that  he  expected  "to  be  held  to  a  high 
order  of  accountability."  This  he  did  not  shun;  his  only  plea  was  for  just  and 
unselfish  judgment.  He  proposed  to  regard  "no  distinction  in  Iowa  citizenship, 
except  that  which  lies  between  a  decent  life,  honest  purposes,  courageous  effort, 
and  a  disregard  of  all  that  goes  to  make  a  meritorious  life."  The  governor 
preached  the  economic  gospel  of  equality  of  opportunity.  "Superiority  must 
not  exploit  inferiority So  far  as  may  be,  human  life  must  have  health- 
ful, safe  places  in  which  to  work  at  a  fair  wage  and  reasonable  hours,  that,  in  the 
interest  of  the  future  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  state,  child  life  must  be 
protected." 

The  address  outlin(  d  the  histors'  of  economics  from  pure  individualism  to  col- 
lectivism, from  unrestrained  competition  to  unrestrained  combination,  and  the 
consequent  popular  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  the  submerged  individual. 
"The  law  fitting  old  conditions  is  inadequate  to  the  new."  The  point  had  been 
reached  at  which  workmen  engaged  in  hazardous  occupations  for  the  common 
good  must  be  protected  from  the  possible  consequenaes  of  their  daily  hazard. 
This  changed  condition  led  the  governor  to  urge  the  passage  of  a  workman's 
compensation  act.  The  commission  authorized  b.y  the  last  general  assembly  had 
reported  a  bili  which  he  trusted  would  be  given  fair  consideration.  The  same 
conclusion  had  been  reached  by  both  employer  and  employe  that  the  losses 
consequent  upon  hazards  taken  for  the  general  welfare  should  be  laid  upon  all 
as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production';  that  costly  and  vexatious,  personal  injury 
litigation  should  cease,  and  the  losses  should  be  promptly  and  fairly  adjusted. 
Iowa's  material  development  "must  not  be  at  the  expense  of  human  rights 
and  justice." 

The  governor  saw  in  the  growth  of  collectivism  the  desirability  of  a  public 
utilities  bill,  one  which  would  enable  the  state  to  do  that  which  it  would  be  im- 
practicable for  local  authorities  to  do  and  to  aid  municipalities  in  the  valuation 
of  plants,  reviewing  of  rates,  examination  of  books,  cost  of  maintenance,  etc. 

He  strongly  presented  the  gospel  of  good  roads,  and  the  desirability  of 
strengthening  the  state's  railroad  laws.  As  a  remedy  for  the  evident  defects 
of  county  management,  he  recommended  a  county  manager,  who,  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  supervisors,  should  devote  his  entire  time  to  county 
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affairs.  Concerning  the  '"trartieking  in  offiees"  the  governor  expressed  himself 
emphatically.  To  him  it  was  "far  more  reprehensible  to  secure  influence  and 
preferment  by  promi.se  of  place  than  by  the  promise  of  money,  ^\'hen  one  uses 
money  he  uses  tiiat  which  belongs  to  him,  but  when  he  is  trafficking  in  offices  ho 

is  bartering  with  that  which  does  not  iK'long  to  him,  but    to  the  people 

The  law  ought  to  make  it  a  crime  for  any  candidate  ....  prior  to  his  nomina- 
tion or  election,  to  promise,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  name  or  ai)i)oiiit 
another  to  any  place,  position  or  office,"  in  consideration  of  support  or  influence. 
He  recommended  an  amendment  to  tlic  law  relating  to  campaign  expenses  cov- 
ering such  "gentlemen's  agreements.''  He  favored  "the  short  ballot,"  locating 
and  concentrating  responsibility,  increasing  the  number  of  appointive  positions. 

Deeply  interested  in  schools,  the  governor  recommended  vocational  instruc- 
tion, and  the  consolidation  of  rural  .schools  and  such  revision  of  the  school 
curriculum  as  -would  make  education  more  int<;resting  and  of  more  practical 
\ahie  and  so  attract  a  high  grade  of  teachers.  lie  advised  the  abolition  of  the 
.school  treasurer,  and  the  turning  over  of  school  funds  to  the  county  treasurer. 
lie  pointed  to  the  party  platform  favoring  a  reference  of  the  question  to  the 
voters  of  the  state.  "If  platform  makers  have  been  insincere  ....  let  them 
be  taught  the  gi-eat  virtue  of  sincerity.    Go  to  the  voters  on  the  question." 

Following  the  lead  of  his  predecessors,  the  governor  urged  consideration  of 
the  extension  and  beautification  of  the  capitol  grounds.     "We  .should  have  a 

vision  of  what  Iowa  is  to  do  and  be The  whole  question  ....  sliouhl 

1)1'  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  best  landscape  artist  that  could  be  found,  with 
instructions  to  prei)are  a  plan  commensurate  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  a 

great,    progressive   and   cultured  people Eveiy   day   of  postponement 

only  makes  the  realization  more  expensive  and  difficult." 

A  number  of  other  subjects,  with  those  above  mentioned,  presented  to  the 
legislature  an  "inspiring  program,"  in  which  the  governor  said  he  wanted  to 
lend  a  hand.  "And  so,  dismissing  factionalism,  forgetting  party,  remembering 
only  the  common  good,"  he  invited  the  members  of  the  Thirty-Hfth  Crcneral 
Assembly  to  enter  heartily  upon  the  work  before  them. 

Following  uji  the  call  to  duty  in  his  inaugural,  the  governor,  in  a  special 
message,  .March  20,  ]9i:i  urged  the  extension  of  the  capitol  grounds  as  "the 
need  of  the  i)n"scnt.  the  imperative  dcTuand  of  the  future,  ....  a  niatti'r  of 
the  very  best  business  policy."  Regarding  it  solely  as  an  inveetment.  he  was 
sure  it  would  pay.  As  to  ways  and  meiins,  he  projiosed  an  extension  of  payments 
over  a  period  of  t/'ii  years.  Tlie  liurden  would  thus  he  so  distributed  that  it 
wduld  not  be  felt  as  a  burden.  .Xdvantage  should  be  taken  of  present  oppor- 
tunity. The  governor  predicted  the  people  woidd  sustain  tlie  legislature,  lie 
regarded  the  ]ireseiit  as  the  greatest  opportunity  in  the  lives  of  the  legislators. 

As  a  ])iiblie  sjieaker  few  Towans  in  public  life  have  surpas.sed  Governor 
Clarke  in  foreefiilncss.  \ever  content  with  mere  rhetorical  platitude,  he  brings 
to  his  audience  a  carefully  considered  and  well-rounded  message.  Ilis  is  a 
thought-i)reparation  rather  than  a  grouping  of  words.  lie  never  uses  a  manu- 
script. exee|)t  on  state  occasions,  and  then  his  thought  runs  ahead  of  the  i>age. 
AVith  a  robust  figure  and  a  stronp.  resonant  voice,  he  can  make  himself  heard  in 
any  auditorium.  In  the  course  of  his  two  terms  as  chief  executive  he  gave 
himself  freelv  to  manv  and  various  calls. 
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III 

Of  the  1,200  bills  introduced  in  the  Thirty-tifth  General  Assembly,  397  wei-e 
enacted  into  laws  and  thirteen  joint  resolutions  were  passed.  The  first  act  passed 
provided  for  the  editing  and  printing  of  tlie  Supplement  to  the  Code,  1913.  The 
long  struggle  of  the  wonuiu  suffragists  for  legislative  recognition  was  finally 
rewarded  by  a  joint  resolution  providing  for  the  submission  of  a  constitutional 
aiiiendment  extending  to  woman  the  right  to  vote.  A  law  was  passed  providing 
for  the  selection  at  primaiy  elections  of  delegates  to  national  party  conventions. 
It  makes  provision  for  a  preferential  vote  on  candidates  for  the  presidency  and 
vice-presidency.  It  fuj'ther  gives  the  voter  opportunity  to  express  his  choice  as 
to  whether  the  unit  rule,  or  tlie  district  rule,  shall  prevail  in  the  counting  of  the 
vote  of  the  state  at  the  national  convention.  A  wise  provision  was  made  by 
which  the  apparently  self-seeking  attitude  of  candidates  for  nomination  in  town- 
ships is  oliviated  by  empowering  qualified  voters  to  file  nomination  papers  for 
those  too  modest  to  solicit  signatures.  The  corrupt  practice  acts  were  amended 
by  a  new  section  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  a  candidate  to  promise  future 
support  or  infiuence  as  a  consideration  in  return  for  support.  "The  short 
ballot"  movement  made  a  start  at  this  time  by  the  transfer  of  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the  .supreme  court 
reporter  to  the  list  of  appointments.  The  office  of  county  superintendent  and 
that  of  city  solicitor  in  cities  of  the  second  class  were  also  made  appointive. 

A  seventh  member  of  the  supreme  court  was  added,  and  provision  was  made 
for  the  division  of  the  court  into  two  sections,  the  chief  justice  presiding  over 
each  section.  It  was  decreed  that  tlie  nomination  and  election  of  judges  of  the 
supreme,  district  and  superior  courts  .shoiild  be  made  on  separate  tickets,  and 
on  a  non-partisan  basis,  with  the  names  rotated  to  protect  courts  from  the  indif- 
ferent voter's  tendency  to  cheek  the  first  names  on  his  ballot.  State  examiners 
for  counties,  appointed  by  the  state  auditor,  were  brought  into  being,  their 
mission  to  see  that  the  counties  install  a  uniform  system  of  accounting,  reporting 
and  auditing.  The  joint  committee  on  retrenchment  and  reform  was  authorized 
to  employ  "expert  accountants"  and  "efficiency  engineers"  to  investigate  and 
report  to  the  committee,  the  committee  to  recommend  such  changes  in  the  depart- 
ment as  in  its  judgment  would  promote  the  efficient  and  economical  adminis1j-a- 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  state.  The  compensation  of  nearly  all  county  officers 
was  raised.  County  supervisors  were  required  to  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of 
$.5,000.  The  powers  of  the  county  attorney  were  increased,  -by  authorizing  him 
to  require  peace  officers  to  investigate  and  report  alleged  or  supposed  infractions 
of  the  liquor  law.  The  revocation,  or  suspension,  of  an  attorney's  license  to 
practice  disqualifies  him  from  the  office  of  county  attorney. 

The  commission  form  of  city  government,  originally  limited  4o  cities  of  2.'i,000 
population,  was  in  1911  extended  to  cities  of  7,000  and  in  1913  extended  to  cities 
of  2,000,  and  the  compensation  of  the  m.ayor  and  council  was  put  upon  a  popu- 
lation basis.  Many  bills  of  minor  interest  were  passed  in  aid  of  cities  in  their 
endeavor  to  govern  themselves  systematically  and  economically. 

Tlie  library  movement  in  Iowa  received  a  healthful  impetus.  Cities  and 
towns  were  permitted  to  increase  their  tax-levy  for  library  purposes  to  five  mills. 
Library  trustees  were  empowered  to  cbntract  with  .school  corporations,  township 
trustees,  boards  of  supervisors  and  town  and  city  councils  for  the  free  use  of  the 
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lilirary  l)y  residents  of  their  i-t'sj)t'i'tivt'  jurisdictions,  tluis  oxtoiuliiiK  the  library's 
sphere  of  iiiHuence. 

A  state  liighway  coinniissioii  was  orgaiiizeil  ami  located  at  ^Viiies,  the  eoin- 
iiiissiou  composed  of  tlie  dean  of  engineering  at  the  state  college  and  two  ap- 
pointees of  the  jrovernor.  The  eoniniission  was  directed  to  devise  and  adopt 
plans  of  higliway  construction  and  to  dissi'minate  infonnation  to  county  sujier- 
visors  and  higliway  officials  on  niethotls,  costs  of  material,  etc.  It  was  given 
])o\ver  to  remove  county  engineei-s,  and  was  re(|uired  to  ai)|)r()Vc  the  i-oads  desij;- 
nated  hy  the  sujjervisors  for  imiirovciiient.  Tlie  act  was  later  amended,  making 
the  system  of  bridge  and  culvert  work  applicable  to  the  whole  county  outside 
cities  of  the  first  class,  and  consolidating  road  districts  of  each  townshij)  into  a 
township  road  district.  Eight  i)er  c.iit  of  fees  for  regulation  of  motor  vehicles 
was  set  aside  as  a  maintenance  fund  for  the  commission.  Notwithstanding  a 
serious  attempt  to  go  back  to  the  old  system,  the  Thirty-si.xth  Genera]  Assembly 
refused  to  rej)eal  the  new  road  laws,  contenting  itself  with  giving  them  nuu>ii 
needed  revision,  and  the'  Thirty-seventh  General  Assembly,  after  a  long  and 
intensely  contested  struggle,  retaini'd  the  essential  featui-es  of  the  new  la«.  con- 
t^'nt  to  modify  some  of  the  minor  objections  to  the  measure. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  was  reorganized,  reduced  to  five  members  and  a 
secretary;  not  more  than  two  members  to  be  of  the  same  school  of  practice;  one 
member  to  be  a  civil  and  sanitary  engineer.  The  board  was  given  power  to 
enforce  sanitary  regulations  anywhei-e  when  ])ititi()neii  by  live  or  mure  TMtizens 
— a  long  step  toward  state  control  of  local  health  conditions.  County  boards 
of  supervisors  were  empowered  to  segregate  indigent  jwinous  atl'ected  witli.  pid- 
monary  tubereulosis  in  its  advanced  stages.  Legislation  was  enacted  aiming  to 
establish  standards  of  .sanitation  in  foml-producing  establishments,  also  the 
licensing  and  regulating  of  cold-storage  plants  by  the  state  dairy  and  food 
commissioner;  also  regulating  hotels  in  matters  sanitary. 

Imijnrtant  laws  were  i)assed  aiming  to  curb  the  li(|Uor  trafiic.  Tlie  saloon  day 
was  shortened  three  hours.  The  "Five  Mile  l^ill,"  many  times  defeated  in  pre- 
vious legislatures,  was  finally  pas.sed.  It  prohibits  the  sale  of  li<|Uor  within  five 
miles  of  any  educational  institution  under  the  control  of  the  State  Hoard  of 
Education.    It  was  clearly  aimed  at  Iowa  City. 

The  work  of  the  hoard  of  control  was  materially  strengthened  hy  a  special 
mileage  tax,  of  one-half  mill  on  the  dollar  for  frve  years,  to  create  a  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  and  repair  of  state  institutions.  The  Soldiers' 
Home  situation  was  improved  by  an  act  permitting  veterans  who  are  not  indigent 
to  reside  at  the  home  and  pay  for  their  care;  also  an  act  extending  ailmission  to 
widows  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  if  married  to  them  prior  to  LSitO.  A  "Mother's 
Pension"  act  provides  that  widowed  mothei-s  may  receive  not  to  exceed  $2  a 
week  for  each  child  under  fourt<'en.  The  act  extends  to  wives  of  inmates  of 
institutions  under  the  board  of  control.  The  survivors  of  the  Spirit  Mike  Relief 
Expedition  were  pensioned  at  .|!20- a  month.  A  colony  of  epileptics  was  author- 
ized, the  Jioard  of  control  to  piin-ha.se  bind  therefor. 

The  "Blue  Sky  Bill,"  so-called,  liad  narrow  cst'apes  from  defeat.  It  provides 
for  the  supervision  and  regulation  of  investment  companies,  and  requires  all 
persons,  companies  and  corporations  offering  stocks,  bonds  niul  securities,  to 
obtain  a  license.  The  Hccretarv'  of  staf<'  was  given  discretionary  powers  as  to 
licen.ses.    Several  railroad  laws  were  pa.s.sed,  one  providing  that  railroads  shall 
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carry  passengers  to  and  from  the  state  fair  at  IVi;  cents  a  mile.  An  injunction 
carried  the  law  to  the  supreme  court,  where,  at  this  writing,  it  yet  remains. 
The  powers  of  tlie  railroad  commissioners  were  in  several  respects  enlarged. 
Additional  powers  were  given  to  state  and  savings  banks  and  trust  companies' 
to  act  in  a  fiduciary  capacity.  State  and  savings  banks  can  lend  money  to  their 
officers  or  directors  only  upon  the  same  security  as  required  of  other  borrowers. 
Compensation  of  officers  and  directors  of  banks  was  made  contingent  on  the 
approval  of  the  state  auditor.  Savings  banks  were  permitted  to  loan  money  on 
real  estate  outside  of  Iowa,  but  only  in  counties  along  the  Iowa  line. 

A  department  of  insurance  was  created,  with  a  commissioner  at  a  salary  of 
$3,000,  thus  separating  insurance  supervision  from  the  state  auditor's  office. 
An  act  was  passed  attempting  to  strike  at  the  evil  of  combinations  to  destroy 
competition  in  dealings  with  state  and  local  corporations.  An  act  was  passed 
to  establish  legal  weights  and  measures.  It  substitutes  an  inspector  of  weights 
and  measures  for  the  superintendent  of  weights  and  measures — the  inspector  to 
be  appointed  by  the  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner.  It  provides  that  fruit, 
vegetables,  grain  and  nuts  shall  be  sold  by  weight.  It  increases  state  activities 
in  prevention  of  disJionest  weights  and  measures. 

The  most  radical  legislation  of  the  session  was  an  inheritance  from  the 
Thirty-fourth  General  Assembly,  which  created  an  employers'  liability  com- 
mis,sion  "to  investigate  the  problem  of  industrial  accidents,  and  especially  the 
present  condition  of  tlie  law  of  liability  for  injuries  or  death  suffered  in  the 
course  of  industrial  employment."  This  commission  submitted  to  the  Tliirty- 
lifth  General  Assemblv,  through  its  chairman,  John  T.  Clarkson,  an  "Employ- 
ers' Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill."  The  bill  was  variously 
amended,  but  after  its  passage  its  author  was  reported  as  having  been  able  to 
recognize  the  essential  ]irinciples  for  which  he  had  contended !  The  compulsory 
feature  was  eliminated.  It  is  optional  with  employer  and  employe — except 
where  the  state  is  concerned — whether  the  terms  of  the  act  are  accepted.  If  an 
employer  rejects  the  terms  of  the  act,  he  is  liable  as  under  pre-existing  laws.  If 
an  employe  rejects  the  terms,  his  status  is  .same  as  before.  The  law  includes  a 
carefully  prepared  compensation  schedule.  The  office  of  industrial  commissioner 
was  created,  with  a  salary  of  $3,000,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  features 
of  the  bill.  Governor  Clarke's  appointment  of  ex-Governor  Warren  Garst  to  this 
important  position  met  with  general  approval.  The  measure  includes  a  system 
of  industrial  insurance  by  the  state,  the  validity  of  which  has  been  questioned 
and  the  question  has  gone  to  the  supreme  court. 

The  salary  of  the  school  treasurer  was  abolished,  and  tliat  official  was  re- 
quired to  deposit  all  funds  at  interest  at  not  less  than  two  per  cent  on  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  daily  balances.  Another  inheritance  from  the  Thirty-fourth  General 
Assembly  was  a  temporaiy  tax  commission  fgr  the  purpose  of  securing  informa- 
tion looking  toward  a  complete  revision  of  the  tax  laws.  The  Thirty-fifth 
General  Assembly  repudiated  its  inheritance,  refusing  to  pass  the  liill  recom- 
mended by  the  commission. 

Fonnidable  as  is  the  long  list  of  laws  enacted — of  which  those  above  men- 
tioned are  some  of  the  more  important — these  do  not  begin  to  measure  the 
activities  of  this  body.  After  much  debate  the  general  assembly  refused  to 
recommend  the  direct  election  of  the  President ;  refused  to  sanction  amendments 
to  the  constitution  making  amendments  easier;  refused  to  extend  the  terms  of 
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county  officers  to  four  yeai-s;  refused  a  direct  iiiheritaiue  tax,  a  pulilk-  utilities 
comiiiissiou,  uniform  sdiool  Ixjoks,  more  iioriiiHl  scliools,  tcai'licrs'  pensions,  etc. 
A  tierce  contest  was  lield  over  the  coiinlinalion  policy  of  tlic  State  Hoard  of 
Education.  Members  of  the  board  appeared  before  a  joint  session  in  tiie  House 
and  ably  defended  their  course.  The  (luestion  raised  was  over  a  nierginjj:  of  the 
engineering  department  of  the  state  university  witii  that  department  at  the 
state  college,  and  the  transfer  of  the  depaitnicnt  of  domestic  economy  from  the 
college  to  the  university.  Legislative  action  was  prevented  by  flic  action  of  the 
board  rescinding  its  resolution. 

IV 

Summarizing  the  work  of  the  Thirty-sixth  General  Assembly,  there  were 
1,279  bills  and  forty-five  joint  resolutions  introduced  and  326  laws  and  nine  joint 
resolutions  passed.  It  is  the  habit  of  many  to  underrate  legislative  bodies,  and  al- 
ways with  some  measure  of  excuse;  but  even  the  most  unpromising  legislature 
somehow  accomplishes  far  more  than  at  first  would  seem  to  be  expected  of  it.  The 
Thirty-sixth  General  Ass<'nd)ly  was  largely  made  up  of  new  men,  unused  to 
legislation,  l)Ut  bent  on  acjiieving  certain  general  results  which  loomed  large  in 
their  minds.  Like  the  Thirty-fifth  General  Asscnilijy.  a  majurity  of  its  members 
were  native  lowans.  And,  too,  a  preponderance  of  the  members  were  farmers 
and  tradesmen  in  close  relations  with  the  farm. 

AVith  Lieut. -(fiiv.  \V.  L.  llai-ding  in  the  cliaii-  and  L.  E.  Crist  president  pro 
tern.,  the  organization  was  readily  effected  and  a  working  system  soon  established. 
At  the  heads  of  the  j)rincipal  committees  were  experienced  legislators  who  soon 
got  down  to  the  hai'd  work  of  the  session.  At  the  head  of  Ways  and  Means  was 
.Mien,  of  Pncalioiitas;  .ludiciaiy.  Francis,  of  Dickinson:  Aii]ir,iinMaf inns.  Savage, 
of  .\(iair;  Judiciary  No.  2,  Chase,  of  Hamilton;  Educational  Institutions,  Arney, 
of  .Marshall:  Railroads,  Larrabee,  of  Webster;  Banks  and  Banking,  Jones,  of 
-Montgomery;  Public  .Schools.  Boe,  of  Wiiuiebago;  Highways,  Balkema,  of  Sioux; 
Cities  and  Towns,  Kindiall,  of  Pottawattamie,  etc. 

The  House  was  well  organized  for  business  with  Afkinscn,  of  Butler,  speaker, 
and  Brady,  of  Dallas,  speaker  pro  teni.  Abb'  and  <'xi>erienccd  men  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  jjrincipal  eonnnittees ;  Barry,  of  Linn,  Ways  and  Means;  An- 
derson, of  Greene,  Ai)i)ropriations;  Ring,  of  Linn,  .ludiciary;  Brady,  of  Dalla.s, 
Agricidfure;  Kindierly.  of  Scott.  ^Nfunicipal  ('i)rpi)rations :  Branuner,  of  Polk, 
Insurance;  Koiij),  of  Henry,  Public  I'tilitics;  Buxton,  of  Warren,  Labor;  John- 
ston, of  T,ucas,  Mines,  etc.  Tli(>  minoi-  committees  were  in  the  main  equally  well 
organized  and  apparently  chaotic  conditions  soon  gave  way  to  systenmtie  com- 
mittee work,  and  this  in  time  blossomed  out  into  a  full  calendar  of  bills  reported. 

Besides  defeating  many  i|ncstionable  mensun-s.  tlie  Tliirfysixfli  did  much 
effective  work.  In  addition  to  its  radical  legislation  in  sui)|iort  of  ])roliiliition 
and  its  "boost"  for  woman  suffrage,  th(>  Tbii-ty-sixth  General  As.send)ly  abolished 
contract  lalwr,  substituting  labor  eompen.sation  for  the  convict's  family;  directed 
raili'oad  corporations  to  pay  their  tm'n  semi-monthly,  thus  weakeninir  the  Imld 
of  the  loan  shark;  a])proprialed  ^fjO.OflO  to  sustjiin  the  movement  of  the  nuddle- 
we.steni  states  to  secure  ju.st  and  equable  railroad  rates;  opened  a  way  for  cities 
to  provide  children's  piiygrounds ;  established  a  woman's  refonnatory;  legis- 
lated <lirectly  against  the  loan  shark;  iierfectcd  a  "blue  sky"  law,  which  Attor- 
ney-General Casson  declared  to  be  "the  best  measure  of  the  kind  in  any  state 
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in  the  Uuion";  established  a  free  employment  bureau;  met  the  question  of  hog 
quarantine  with  several  practical  measures;  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  board 
of  control;  passed  a  lung  list  of  bills  att'ecting  cities  and  towns,  among  them  a 
city  manager  law ;  placed  additional  safeguards  around  savings  banks  and  insur- 
ance corporations;  strengthened  the  state  militia,  the  schools,  local  boards  of 
health,  etc. ;  raised  the  bar  to  child  labor;  made  generous  appropriations  for  state 
institutions,  provided  for  future  budgets  covering  their  needs,  withdrawing  the 
niillage  tax,  a  measure  dear  to  the  friends  of  those  institutions;  reenacted  the 
"red  light"  law,  which  had  been  declared  invalid  on  a  technicality;  authorized 
the  free  services  of  surgeons  at  the  University  Hospital  for  the  children  of  indi- 
gent citizens;  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  special  agents, 
limited  to  four,  to  enforce  state  laws ;  passed  a  lake-bed  conservation  bill ;  created 
a  board  of  audit;  permitted  cities  to  regulate  the  "jitneys";  turned  the  custo- 
dianship of  the  capitol  over  to  the  adjutant-general ;  and  last,  but  far  from  least 
in  this  ]>artial  list,  abolished  the  prison  contract  system  and  established  a  system 
by  which  nwney  earned  by  convicts  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  their  families. 
The  hardest  fought  battle  of  the  session  was  over  "the  Johnston  bill,"  a  bill 
embodying  all  the  opposition  which  had  developed  against  the  road  law  passed 
two  years  before.  The  principal  opposition  was  raised  against  the  road  com- 
mission with  headquarters  at  Ames.  Senator  Balkema  and  Representatives 
Bann'  and  Ellwood  led  the  forces  in  favor  of  the  law,  with  such  amendments  as 
experience  suggested,  and  finally,  after  long  drawn-out  debates  in  both  houses, 
the  frieiuls  of  the  law  were  successful. 


CHILD    L.VBOR    LIM1T.\TI0NS 

Ever  since  1874  conscientious  endeavors  have  been  made  by  Iowa  legislators 
to  limit  the  utilization  of  child  labor.  The  age  limit  then  was  placed  at  ten 
years.  Six  years  later  it  was  rai.sed  to  twelve  years.  In  189G  it  was  raised  to 
fourteen  years.  In  1902  the  factory  act  was  passed  making  the  age  limit  of  males 
sixteen  and  that  of  females  eighteen.  In  1905,  under  the  spur  of  the  Child  Labor 
Conunittee  of  the  Iowa  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  a  vigorous  campaign  of 
the  state  was  made  and  on  the  2d  day  of  April,  1906,  the  Iowa  Cliild  Labor  Law 
became  a  fact,  establishing  what  has  been  well  termed  a  landmark  in  the  history 
of  labor  legislation  in  Iowa.  In  1909  this  law  was  further  strengthened  by 
amendments  requiring  an  employer  to  furnish  proof  of  the  age  of  any  child  in 
his  employ,  and  prescribing  the  nature  of  the  proof  required.  It  was  further 
amended  extending  the  period  of  compulsory  school  attendance  to  twenty-four 
weeks,  and  authorizing  school  directors  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  to 
require  attendance  for  the  whole  school  year.  In  191:^  the  school  attendance  age 
was  raised  to  sixteen  years,  unless  the  child  be  regularly  employed,  or  has  educa- 
tional qualifications  equal  to  eighth  grade  requirements.  There  seems  to  be  a 
question  as  to  the  enforcement  features  of  the  child  labor  legislation  of  1915, 
thus  showing  that  the  end  of  legislation  in  this  direction  has  not  yet  been  at- 
tained. 
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YI 

INITLVTIVK  AND  RKKERENIHM 

Iowa  has  long  been  familiar  witli  the  reference  of  questions,  as  distinct 
from  I'andiJatos,  directly  to  tlie  pc(>i)Ie.  A  commonwealth  founiicd  by  set- 
tlers wiio,  in  the  absence  of  eonrts  dispensing  justice,  created  tribunals  of  their 
own  in  which  land  claims,  miners'  claims  and  questions  of  individual  rights  arc 
equitably  settled,  could  not  remain  indifferent  to  the  everywhere  ai)parcnt  need 
of  direct  selection  of  a  few  responsible  ])ublic  servants  upon  whom  should  be 
imposed  direct  responsibility;  also  for  direct  expression  of  the  popular  will  on 
clearcut  questions  in  which  the  public  are  directly  and  vitally  interested.  In 
1868  the  general  assemiily  gave  voters  by  townships  power  to  vote  taxes  in 
aid  of  railroad  construction.  Local  school  questions  received  the  attention  of 
legislators,  fii-st,  in  1S72;  again  in  1888,  and  again  in  1>!92.  In  1896  a  law 
authorized  the  creation  of  consolidated  independent  school  districts.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  saloon  question  has  several  times  been  referred  directly  to  the 
people.  Incorporation  laws  have  referred  to  the  (picstion,  of  buying  and  control- 
ling j)ublie  utilities.  The  law  creating  the  commission  form  of  government  has 
exalted  the  referendum.  Amendments  t(i  the  state  constitution  have  long  been 
obtainable  by  direct  reference  to  the  voters,  after  two  legislatures  have  voted 
for  submission.  In  1892,  1898,  1904,  1IK)G  and  1911,  attempts  were  made  to 
secure  state-wide  initiative  and  referendnm,  but  witiumt  success.  It  remained 
for  the  Thirty-fiftli  General  AsKend)Iy  to  j)ass  by  large  ma.ioriticii,  a  resolution, 
introduced  two  years  before,  proposing  to  amend  the  constitution  continuing 
legi.slative  authority  in  the  genrral  assembly,  l)\ii  reserving  to  the  people 
"the  right  and  jjower  to  jiropose  laws,  to  enact,  apjirove  or  re.jcet  the  .same  at 
the  polls,  and  to  aiijirove  or  re.ject  any  item,  section  or  part  of  any  act. 
.  .  ."  But  such  right  was  not  to  extend  or  ajiplv  to  any  act  "relating 
to  the  preservation  of  the  i)ublic  peace,  public  health  or  appropriations  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  department  of  state  and  st;tte  institutions. 
The  details  necessary  to  the  effectual  carrying  out  of  this  radical  amendment 
were  left  to  be  worked  out  by  future  legislatures. ' 

YTI 

TIIIHh    I'llASK    OK    THK   SALOON-    QrKSTION 

The  story  of  the  Thirty-sixth  (icnri-al  .\ssrnili|y  is  history  l>roui:lit  down 
nearly  to  date,  and  with  iMunulative  interest.  Kmerson  well  said:  "I  have 
no  expectation  that  any  man  will  read  history  aright  who  thinks  that  what  was 
done  in  a  remote  age,  by  men  whose  names  have  resounded  far.  has  any  deeper 
sense  than  what  he  is  doing  today."  ^Yith  this  master  key  to  the  history  of 
Iowa,  we  find  the  story  of  achievement  at  this  legislative  session  unsur- 
passed by  that  of  any  pre\'ious  session.  Take  the  measure  of  its  achievement. 
Its  new  membei-s.  frcslt  from  the  peo]il(>.  h.id  sciirccly  become  accustomed  to 
their  seats,  and  had  hardly  more  than  establislied  fraternal  relations  with  one 
another,  when,  on  Lincoln's  birthda.v.  the  Senate  celebrated  the  day  by  ratify- 
ing the  woman  suffrage  resolution   of  two  years  b(>fore,  and  so  sending  it   to 

1 — For  Kn  Rmpllflrnlinn  i>f  IhU  •tibjprt,  boo  "nirorl  I,oi;li>l*tlnn  In  low*."  hj  .T  V«n  ilor  Zoo. 
low*  A|>r>ioil   Hi«lciry   Sorlo».  Vol.    II.  No.   4. 
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the  voters  for  its  final  jiidg:nient  on  the  question.  A  few  days  later,  so  far  as 
it  could  go  in  the  matter,  it  decreed,  by  an  unmistakably  decisive  majority,  the 
end  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicants  within  the  liorders  of  Iowa,  fixing  the  date  of 
its  demise  the  1st  day  of  January,  1916.  The  House  by  overwhelming  major- 
ities ratified  the  action  of  the  Senate. 

After  two-score  years  of  trial,  and  after  the  passage  of  several  laws  restrict- 
ive in  character,  the  continued  hostility  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  the  enforcement 
of  law,  aroused  the  voters  of  the  state  to  the  dangerously  exceptional  nature  of 
the  traffic  in  intoxicants  and  to  the  expediency  of  ridding  the  state  of  the 
saloon,  and,  to  that  end,  the  vote  to  submit  a  constitutional  amendment  forever 
prohibiting  the  traffic.  This  action,  ratified  by  the  Thirty-seventh  General  As- 
sembly, in  1917,  brought  the  question  to  another  te.st,  a  direct  submission  to  the 
voters. 

Other  legislation  tightening  the  hold  of  the  law  upon  the  trafific  in  intoxi- 
cants was  passed — for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  "boot-legging,"  and 
more  effectually  empowering  the  state  to  prevent  a  neutralization  of  the  law  by 
unsympathetic  local  officials. 

Iowa  had  now  entered  upon  the  third  phase  of  the  saloon  question,  and 
men  and  women  inquired  one  of  another:  "Is  it  the  last  phase,  or  may  we 
look  for  another?" 

VIII 

THE  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  MOVEMENT 

The  movement  for  the  enfranchisement  of  woman  first  found  place  in  Iowa's 
legislative  journals  in  1866  when  the  general  assembly  ordered  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  expediency  of  striking  out  the  word  "male"  from  the  state  constitution. 
Two  years  later  steps  were  taken  looking  toward  the  proposed  change.  In 
1870  the  battle  seemed  won !  Then  began  a  notable  series  of  seesaws  between 
the  two  houses.  In  1878  both  houses  indefinitely  postponed  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. The  battle  now  seemed  lost!  In  1880  women  were  given  a  vote  on 
expenditure  of  money  for  school  buildings,  etc.  In  1882  the  legislature  was  for 
the  amendment;  in  1884  it  would  do  nothing.  In  1886  and  in  1888  the 
seesaw  was  resumed,  and  the  subject  was  treated  as  a  joke.  Complimentary 
but  unmeaning  votes  followed  until  1913,  when  both  houses  passed  the 
measure,  the  Senate  by  sixteen  and  the  House  by  fifty-five  majority! 
^Vith  this  strong  endorsement,  from  the  Thirty-fifth  General  Assembly,  the 
Thirty-sixth  early  took  up  the  question  and  passed  the  amendment  on  to  the 
voters  of  Iowa.  A  suffrage  amendment  was  presented  to  voters  at  the  primary 
election  in  June,  1916,  and  was  voted  down  by  a  majority  of  over  10,000. 

Before  passing  to  other  themes,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  pioneer  wom- 
en of  Iowa,  prominent  among  whom  were  Mrs.  Savery,  Mrs.  Bloomer,  Mrs. 
Callanan,  Mrs.  Coggeshall,  Mrs.  Cattell  and  Mrs.  Wright,  who  in  their  respect- 
ive personalities  refute  the  assertion  that  no  true,  womanly  woman  wants  the 
suffrage.  These  bore  aloft  the  banner  of  equal  suffrage  wh^i  their  cause 
throughout  the  nation  was  the  object  of  rude  assault  and  unmanly  ridicule. 
None  of  them  lived  to  see  the  fruition  of  their  hopes;  but  every  one  of  them 
died  in  the  confident  expectation  that  it  would  not  be  long  delayed.  "With  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment,  the  suffragists  bravely  inaugurated  a  movement  for  the 
resubmission  of  the  amendment. 
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IX 

SOCIAL  LEGISLATION 


Under  statehood,  tlic  cnllcctivo  ti-eatmeiit  of  defectives  was  sulistituted  for 
the  treatment  of  iiulividual  cases.  Jloinit  Pleasant  Hospital,  and  asylums  for 
the  deaf,  dnmh  and  hliml  at  Iowa  City  were  founded  and  tlie  lai-jrer  cities  were 
authorized  to  provide  homes  for  delinquent  children.     Later  a  second  li(is|)ital 
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for  the  insane  was  estahlished  at  Iiidependenee,  a  enllege  for  the  blind  was 
founded  at  Vinton,  also  one  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Council  Mhift's,  a  reform 
sehool  at  Eldora  and  a  penitentiary  at  Anamosa,  and  so  on  to  the  social  legis- 
lation of  the  Tiiirty-snxth  General  A.sseinl)Iy.  .Miniiifr  was  nuide  subject  to  state 
inspection. 

Public  health  and  public  morals  found  recopnition  as  subjects  for  legisla- 
tive consideration.  The  Soldiers'  Home  at  Marshalltowii.  the  Orphans'  Home 
at  T)av<'npor1,  the  Institution  for  the  KtH-ble-.Mindcd  at  (ilcnwood.  a  third  hos- 
pital for  the  insane  at  f/larinda,  a  fourth  at  Cherokee;  the  Industrial  School  for 
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GiT'ls  at  jMitchellville ;  the  segregation  of  minors  from  adult  criminals  in  peni- 
tentiaries, the  creation  of  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics;  automatic  couplers  and 
power  bi-akes  for  railroad  trains;  new  precautions  against  the  spread  of  con- 
tagious and  infectious  diseases,  against  the  adulteration  of  foods,  against  im- 
pure illuminating  oils  and  misuse  of  poisons ;  ampler  fire  protection,  prohibition 
of  prize-fights,  a  mulct-tax  on  saloons,  on  the  sale  of  cigarettes ;  for  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  tobacco  in  any  form  to  minors,  and  of  opium-smoking  establish- 
ments,— this  in  general  terms,  is  the  comprehensive  scope  of  legislation  down 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Code  of  1897. 

The  legislation  of  1898  creating  a  salaried  board  of  control  was  a  veritable 
revolution  in  methods.  This  board,  consisting  of  three  members,  took  upon 
itself  the  duties  of  fourteen  separate  boards,  with  fourteen  state  institutions 
under  its  control.  The  details  of  this  radical  change  are  given  in  connection 
with  the  Twenty-seventh  Genei'al  Assembly.  Since  the  passage  of  this  law, 
the  College  for  the  Blind  has  been  turned  over  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation ;  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  has  been  discontinued,  and  a  Kc- 
formatory  for  Females,  a  Hospital  for  Inebriates,  a  Colony  for  Epileptics  and 
a  Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  have  been  created. 

The  centralization  of  control  of  state  institutions  other  than  educational  so 
strongly  suggested  a  centralization  of  control  of  state  educational  institutions, 
that  the  consequence  was  a  State  Board  of  Education,  not  like  the  board  of 
control,  but  having  a  large  and  state-wide  membership,  with  a  salaried  financial 
committee  of  three. 

J\luch  wholesome  legislation  in  the  interest  of  dependents  and  defectives 
has  been  passed  since  1897.  The  state  was  late  in  assuming  responsibility  for 
its  epileptics  and  its  inebriates.  A  law  to  prevent  the  procreation  of  habitual 
criminals,  idiots,  feeble-minded,  insane,  diseased,  epileptic,  syphilitic  and  moral 
or  .sexual  perverts  was  passed  in  1911  and  strengthened  in  1913;  but  the  fed- 
eral court  declared  it  unconstitutional  so  far  as  it  applies  to  habitual  criminals; 
thus  weakening  the  force  of  the  measure  by  raising  a  question  as  to  its  con- 
stitutionality as  applied  to  other  classes. 

A  Board  of  Parole,  with  the  "indeterminate  sentence"  is  a  marked  innova- 
tion of  recent  years.  The  workings  of  the  board  are  in  the  main  a  vindication 
of  the  wisdom  which  brought  it  into  being;  but  a  vigorous  though  unavailing 
effort  was  made  in  the  Thirty-sixth  General  Assembly  to  abolish  that  body  and 
turn  the  parole  system  over  to  the  board  of  control. 

The  authorization  of  a  Juvenile  Court  in  cities  has  been  another  feature  of 
advanced  legislation,  showing,  as  other  legislation  for  delinquents  shows,  that 
Iowa  is  in  sympathy  with  the  views  of  modern  penologists — that  punishment 
has  no  place  in  our  system  of  laws  for  the  treatment  of  criminals  and  that  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  state  should  be  directed  toward  reform. 

Arbitration  of  labor  disputes  and  conflicts,  relief  for  the  unemployed,  and, 
last  and  most  marked,  employer's  liability  k-gislation — obtained  only  after 
a  hai-d  and  prolonged  struggle,  are  some  of  the  latest  serious  endeavors  of 
Inwa  Icgislatoi-s  to  meet,  if  not  anticipate,  the  increasingly  complicated  situa- 
tions of  our  modern  social  state. 

After  even  a  mere  outline  of  these,  some  of  the  principal  measures  of  relief 
from  social  conditions  which  are  proving  embarrassing  and  costly,  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  see  behind  this  strong  trend  a  serious  purpose  to  meet  new  dif- 
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ficulties  with  new  remodies,  to  rise  to  new  occasions  with  a  new  consecration  to 
public  duty.- 

X 

THE    ALLISON    MONUMENT    AND    CAPITOL    GROUNDS    EXTENSION 

References  have  been  made  to  an  Allison  Memorial  Commission,  and  to  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  eapitol  grounds.  This  double  movement — 
one  growing  out  of  the  other — is  such  a  long  stride  toward  the  realization  of 
James  Harlan's  dream  for  the  future  improvement  of  Iowa's  eapitol  grounds, 
that  it  calls  for  separate  mention  as  significant  of  the  awakening  of  the  a?sthetic 
sense  in  a  commonwealth  which  for  threescore  or  more  years  had  given  its  best 
energies  to  the  pressing  problems  of  material  development.  At  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument,  in  1894,  ex-Senator 
Harlan  expressed  the  hope  that  that  monument  would  be  "only  the  pioneer  of 
still  greater  works  of  art  hereafter  to  arise — for  civil  liberty  and  for  the  human 
race,  until  these  Des  Moines  hills  shall  be  radiant  with  their  glory." 

In  partial  fulfillment  of  this  hope  and  in  sympathetic  response  to  a  move- 
ment started  by  Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge  and  the  Iowa  Society  of  New  York,  the 
Thirty-third  General  Assembly,  in  1909,  created  a  commission  authorized  to  locate 
and  erect  a  pedestal  for  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  William  B.  Alli- 
son. The  commission  appointed  consisted  of  the  governor  of  the  state,  the 
chairman  of  the  Allison  Memorial  Committee,  the  curator  of  the  historical  col- 
lections, a  member  of  the  senate  and  a  member  of  the  house.  It  was  clothed 
with  full  authority  to  locate  and  erect  upon  the  eapitol  grounds,  or  any  exten- 
sion thereof,  a  suitable  pedestal,  etc.,  and  "to  do  all  things  reasonable  and 
necessary  to  the  location  and  erection  of  such  pedestal."  It  was  also  empow- 
ered to  select  the  design  of  the  statue  to  be  erected  over  the  pedestal  and  was 
limited  in  expenditure  to  30  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  popular  subscrip- 
tion to  the  monument  fund,  in  any  event  keeping  within  the  sum  of  $10,000. 

The  inability  of  the  commission  to  find  any  suitable  site  for  the  monument 
on  the  eapitol  grounds  suggested  an  extension  of  the  present  grounds,  not  alone 
to  give  the  monument  a  suitable  setting,  but  at  the  same  time  to  realize,  iu  a 
measure  at  least,  the  vision  of  Governors  Larrabce,  Shaw,  Cummins,  Garst,  Car- 
roll and  Clarke,  of  a  coming  time  when  the  eapitol  grounds  should  be  made 
spacious  and  be  made  beautiful  by  the  landscape  artist,  the  sculptor  and  the 
architect. 

The  commission  as  originally  constituted  consisted  of  Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge, 
president ;  Curator  Edgar  R.  Harlan,  secretary ;  Governor  B.  P.  Carroll,  Senator 
A.  F.  Frudden  and  Representative  O.  II.  Holmes.  In  1913  it  consisted  of  Gen- 
eral Dodge,  Governor  Clarke,  Curator  Harlan,  Senator  N.  J.  Schrup  and  Rep- 
resentative Walter  F.  Craig.  In  1915  there  was  no  change  in  the  personnel 
except  that  W.  N.  Gilbert  of  State  Center  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Craig. 

Too  much  credit  can  scarcely  be  given  the  late  General  Dodge  and  his  as- 
sociate in  the  pro.iect,  Curator  E.  R.  Harlan  ;  the  one  for  his  keen  interest  in 
the  movement  to  honor  the  memory  of  his  friend;  tlie  other  for  his  strong  in- 
itiative, his  active  participation  with  the  expert  advisers  in  all  the  details  of 

2 — For  a  thorough  study  of  this  important  subject,  see  Briggs — "Social  Legislation  in  Iowa." 
Iowa  Applied  History  Series,  Vol.  II,  No.  9. 
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the  plan,  his  resultfiU  efforts  to  secure  the  active  cooperation  of  Governors  Car- 
roll and  Clarke,  for  the  gi-asping  of  faet^  upon  which  E.  L.  Masciueray  based  his 
plan,  and  for  his  effective  campaign  with  the  legislators  and  the  public  in  behalf 
of  the  movement.  Whilte,  with  a  vision  that  inspired  and  a  foi"ce  that  compelled. 
Governor  Clarke  pushed  fonvard  to  success  this,  one  of  his  most  creditable 
achievements. 

^Meantime,  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  measure  developed  in  certain  parts 
of  the  state,  centering  in  a  test  case  brought  by  citizens  of  Van  Buren  and 
WSipello  counties  to  enjoin  the  executive  council  from  purchasing  certain  real 
estate  and  from  issuing  certificates  in  payment  thereof.  The  case  was  tried  in  the 
district  court,  of  Polk  county.  Judge  J.  H.  Applegate,  of  Guthrie,  presiding. 
A  decree  was  entered  enjoining  the  proposed  issuance  of  certificates;  otherwise 
relief  was  denied.  Both  parties  appealed.  The  contention  of  the  plaintiff's  was 
that  the  entire  act  referred  to  was  in  violation  of  the  state  constitution  in  that 
it  authorized  the  creation  of  an  indebtedness  in  excess  of  that  therein  permitted, 
without  submitting  the  question  to  a  vote  of  the  "people."  The  supreme 
court  sustained  the  able  and  exhaustive  opinion  of  Justice  Ladd,  the  vital 
part  of  which  was  that  the  evidence  was  without  dispute  that  even  if  the  execu- 
tive council  should  elect  to  purchase  all  the  land  included  in  the  plat  the  pur- 
chase could  lie  accomplished  from  funds  available  from  taxes  to  be  levied  and 
collected  for  1913-14,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  certificates  not  exceeding 
$250,000 — not,  therefore,  to  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  creation  of  a  "debt 
in  excess  of  the  constitutional  limitation."  The  act,  therefore,  coidd  not  be 
said  to  authorize  the  executive  council  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the -higher  court  the  district  court 
erred  in  construing  any  portion  of  the  act  as  nnconi^titutional. 

Thus  freed  from  questions  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act.  the  execu- 
tive council  proceeded  to  acquire  by  purchase  (with  the  alternative  of  condemna- 
tion) the  land  included  within  the  plan  which  had  been  embodied  in  the  law 
and  made  a  part  of  the  act. 

This  plan  was  the  one  which  had  previously  been  adopted  by  the  Allison 
Memorial  Commission.  The  members  of  that  commission  decided  to  associate 
with  them  trained  men  to  assist  in  selecting  both  the  model  and  the  site  for  the 
monument.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society  they 
chose  Charles  Grafly,  head  of  the  sculpture  department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  Fine  Arts,  and  E.  L.  Masqueray,  chief  of  design  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  to  whom  was  credited  most  of  the  best  arch- 
itecture at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904.  Chiefly  to  ]\Tasqueray  was 
the  commission  indebted  for  the  larger  plan  which  forms  part  of  the  act  under 
which  the  extension  was  ordered. 

Going  back  to  the  Allison  monument,  due  publicity  was  given  the  competi- 
tive plan  of  the  ^oard  of  award — consisting  of  the  commission  and  the  two  ex- 
perts, and  many  models  were  anonymously  submitted.  The  board  separately 
expressed  their  choice  and  all  were  agreed  in  that  the  modej  submitted  by  Miss 
Evelyn  B.  Longman,  of  New  York,  was  artistically  superior  to  all  the  others, 
finding  in  it  "the  rare  charm  which  goes  to  make  up  a  work  of  distinction,  and 
an  ingenious  depiction  of  the  subject's  personal  characteristics  combined  with 
an  allegorical  presentation  of  his  several  statesmanly  qualifications," 
Vol.  n— 15 
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XI 

IOWA    STATE    COLLEGE    OF    AGRICl'LTURE    AND    MECHANIC    ARTS 

The  institution  wlioso  lieginnings  have  been  j-ceountcd  in  the  biography  of 
lieiijainin  F.  Gue  has  hail  a  glorious  history  of  achievement.  Its  practical 
workiugs  have  permeated  every  county  in  the  state,  and  it«  demonstrations  of 
scieiitilic  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  have  gone  forth  into  other  states 
and  other  nations.  The  college  formally  opened  on  the  17th  day  of  .March, 
1861.  In  1882  its  courses  of  study  were  defined.  In  1909  it  was  turned  over 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Under  the  able  presidency  of  Raymond 
Allen  Pearson  and  vice-presidency  of  Edgar  Williams  Stanton,  and  the  (haii- 
ship  of  Professors  Curtiss,  Marston  and  other  eminently  practical  educators,  it 
gives  every  evidence  of  ])rcparedness  for  largely  increast^d  usefulness.  Its 
campus  is  unsurpassed  in  beauty.  The  college  grounds  include  1.400  acres, 
175  of  which  are  set  apart  for  college  purposes.  Besides  several  dwellings,  its 
farm,  stock  and  macliine7-y  buildings  arc  forty-two  in  number,  all  substantially 
built  and  architecturally  imposing.  The  college  property  is  valued  at  about 
three  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars;  the  college  equipment  is  valued 
at  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  dcgToes  gi-anted  for  1872  to  19i;!  w.rc 
3,379.    Its  .student  body  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1915  was  3,200. 

This  institution  has  had  three  distinct  periods  of  growth  and  development. 
Senator  Morrill  had  a  vision  beyond  his  day  when  he  framed  the  law  which 
called  land  grant  colleges  into  being.  The  people  were  not  ready  for  an  agri- 
cultural college  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term.  From  its  (ijn  ning  in  1869 
to  1890,  the  college  at  Ames  was  a  scientific  school.  Many  yomig  men  and  young 
women  went  there  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  varioiis  pursuits  anil  i)rofes- 
.sions  of  life  other  tluiii  ai;riculturc.  Tlicy  wire  attracted  liecause  a  good 
general  education  could  there  be  secured  at  a  minimum  cost.  About  1890.  the 
engineering  cour.ses  began  to  develop.  Following  the  revival  of  business  in 
1898,  the  demand  for  men  trained  along  these  technical  lines  exceeded  the 
sui)ply,  and  for  several  years  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
in  these  courses.  Then  agi'iculture  began  to  come  into  its  own.  The  in- 
creased cost  of  foodstuffs  and  the  rise  in  land  values  made  increased  produc- 
tion and  soil-conservation  paramount  issues,  and  for  the  dozen  years  prior  to  the 
"World  War  the  development  of  the  agricultural  courses  was  almost  phenomenal. 
The  students  in  these  cour.ses,  in  1915,  outnumbered  the  engineers  two  to  one. 

The  institution's  generous  response  to  the  call  of  President  Wilsnn  fur  troops 
lielongs  to  a  later  chapter. 

The  grand  total  enrollment  at  the  Stale  College  in  1916-17  was  7.469.  Of 
this  number,  the  collegiate  numbered  2,562;  non-collegiate,  353;  sununer  session. 
683;  winter  short  course,  3,871. 

XII 

Iowa's  exhibit  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  191."i  was  in  every  respect 
a  creditable  one.  The  Iowa  Building  was  capacious,  attractive  and  commodious. 
It  was  visited  by  thousands  of  lowans  and  tens*  of  thinisands  from  other  states 
and  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  one  respect  the  Iowa  exhibit  was  not 
only  uni(|ue  hut  impressive.  Entering  thQ»  Agricultural  Biiilding,  the  visitor 
was  at  once  attracted  by  a  huge   Horn   of   Plenty,  towering  above  the  other 
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exhibits.  From  tliis  there  seemed  to  flow  a  stream  of  gokleii  corn — thousands  of 
ears  heaped  iu  a  reservoir  below.  About  half-way  up  this  hill  of  corn  the 
name  "Iowa"  stood  out  in  bold  relief,  the  letters  of  the  word  made  up  of  red 
ears  of  corn.  The  Greater  Iowa  Assoeiation,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  Woodruff 
Clum,  and  others,  did  much  to  make  the  event  of  the  fair  memorable.  Many 
and  various  were  the  social  and  public  occasions  centering  there. 

XIII 

THE  KEOKIK  DAM THE  AVORLD's  GREA'IEST  POWER  I'LANT 

ilentimi  should  here  ])e  made  of  the  Mississippi  River  dam  at  the  foot  of  the 
Des  Jloines  Rapids,  near  Keokuk,  which  was  completed  in  the  year  1913.  This 
dam  is  conceded  by  engineers  to  be  one  of  the  world's  greatest  engineering 
triumphs.  Its  story  in  all  its  details  would  fill  volumes.  It  would  include 
chapters  bearing  new  testimony  to  tlie  potency  and  grandeur  of  the  mind  of 
man,  and  would  add  the  name  of  Hugh  L.  Cooper  to  the  long  list  of  world- 
famous  engineers,  extending  back  to  Archimedes. 

The  construction  of  "a  wing  dam  in  the  Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ravine  at  or  near  the  head  of  ^Maiii  Street  [Nauvoo,  Illinois]  and  the  excavation 
of  a 'ship  canal.'  ....  affording  ample  water  power  for  propelling  any  amount 
of  machinery  for  mill  and  manufacturing  purposes,"  the  work  to  be  financed 
by  eastern  capitalists,  was  urged  as  far  back  as  Februaiy  3,  1841,  in  the  inaugu- 
ral address  of  Mayor  John  C.  Bennett,  of  Nauvoo.  In  its  issue  of  January  1, 
1844,  The  Times  and  Sea.sons,  of  Nauvoo,  stated  that  a  charter  had  been  granted 
"for  the  erection  of  a  dam,  ui)ward  of  a  mile  long,  across  the  Mississippi,  to 
commence  some  distance  below  the  Nauvoo  House,  and  intei-sect  with  an  island 
above;  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  main  channel  of  the  river,"  the  dam  to 
"afford  the  best  mill  privileges  in  the  western  country."  ^ 

The  after-peT-secution  of  the  "Latter-day  Saints"  at  Nauvoo  prevented  any 
recognizable  attempt  to  make  the  dream  a  reality. 

But  the  reality  would  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  Keokuk  Dam  of  the 
twentieth  century :  for  in  the  early  forties  Electricity  had  been  but  loosely 
harnesised  to  machinery;  and  water-power,  instead  of  being  relegated  to  its 
present  position  of  servitude  as  a  generator  of  greater  power,  was  then  the 
"be  all  and  end  all"  of  the  engineer. 

In  due  time,  early  in  the  succeeding  century,  the  vagrant  giant.  Electricity 
was  tamed  and  harnessed  and  made  to  do  man's  bidding.  And  in  due  time, 
also,  came  the  man  with  the  training,  the  world-including  experience,  the  power 
to  convince  liesitant  Capital,  the  Job-like  patience — and,  withal,  the  vision 
essential  to  the  performance  of  any  herculean  task. 

Hugh  Lincoln  Cooper,  a  ]\Iinnesotan  by  birth,  a  cosmopolitan  in  experience, 
was  born  in  1865,  and  was  not  yet  fifty  years  old  when  his  victory  over  the 
elements  became  assured.  He  brought  to  his  life-work  no  diploma  from  the 
schools;  but — better  yet — a  fund  of  practical  experience  in  the  application  of 
water-power  to  the  creation  of  electric  currents.  As  an  expert  hydraulic  engi- 
neer he  had  built  water  plants  in  Brazil,  Mexico  and  Jamaica  and  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  He  had  also  driven  a  tunnel  under  Horseshoe  Falls,  Niagara.  He 
spent  years  perfecting  his  plans  for  the  Keokuk  enterprise. 

3 — Journal  of  History,  Lainoni,  Iowa,  Januarj-,  1918,  pp.  64-66. 
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As  illustrating  the  man's  fitness  for  the  task,  let  a  single  instance  suflfioe. 
Certain  consulting  engineei*s  were  of  the  opinion  that  conditions  at  Keokuk 
were  peculiar,  to  the  extent  that  no  turbine  wheel  ever  built  would  meet  them. 

"That's  all  right,"  was  Cooper's  response.  "Then,  we'll  design  one  our- 
selves. ' ' 

And  he  did.  Tliii-ty  immense  turbine  wheels  of  his  devising  arc  in  their 
places  capable  of  developing  the  ma.ximum  power  designed. 

With  the  completion  of  his  plans,  his  battle  was  not  half  won.  The  plans 
involved  an  estimated  expenditure  of  at  least  $20,()()0,UU0 — in  actual  fact  .$L'7.- 
OOO.OOO.  He  spent  much  valuable  time  promoting  his  enterjjrise.  A  man  of 
e.Ktreme  modesty,  he  found  this  the  most  trying  experience  of  his  career.  In  an 
illustrated  lecture  given  in  Des  Moines  years  afterward,  he  smilingly  rcnuirked 
that  fifty-eight  capitalists  had  separately  bowed  him  out  of  their  offices  before 
a  man  could  be  found  willing  to  invest.  He  finally  succeeded  in  organizing 
the  ili.ssissippi  River  Power  Company  with  twenty  million  cai)ital.  Sixty-tive 
per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  came  from  England,  France,  Belgium  and 
Canada.    The  re.st  was  sulxscribed  at  home. 

Mr.  Cooper  alone  designed  and  supervised  tiic  building  of  tiic  hydro-electric 
plant  at  Keokuk,  eonoeded  to  be  "the  world's  greatest  power  plant."  After 
years  of  .slow  but  sure  progress,  and  many  serious  l)ack-sets  caused  by  ice,  floods 
and  labor  difficulties,  the  completion  of  the  dam  and  jiower  house  was  pr()claime<l 
July  1,  1913. 

A  convincing  proof  of  the  great  enginc<>r's  modesty  is  the  fact  that  when 
Ki'okuk  and  neighboring  cities  celebrated  the  event,  the  hero  of  the  hour  was 
not  to  be  found. 

Without  going  far  into  details,  a  few  figures  will  here  suffice  in  cunMy  a 
general  impression  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.'' 

The  engineer  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  utilize  the  Des  Moines  Rapids 
with  its  fall  of  twenty-three  feet  in  twelve  miles;  also  the  bluffs  which  there 
extended  closer  to  the  water's  edge  than  elsewhere;  and.  too,  a  rock-bottom  of 
hard  limestone  affording  an  unsurpassed  foundation  for  the  concrete  monolith 
he  purposed  to  construct.  He  had  not  fidly  anticipated  the  possibility  of  ex- 
traordinary floods  and  ice-formations ;  but,  by  almost  superhuman  exertion,  and 
at  enormous  expense,  these  emergencies  were  .satisfactorily  met. 

The  great  dam  at  Keokuk  is  4,fi49  feet  in  length,  including  the  almtments: 
42'/.  feet  in  width  at  the  base,  tapering  to  29  fwt  at  the  top;  and  stands  'i^ 
feet  in  height  above  the  foundation.  It  is  composed  of  119  arched  spans,  meas- 
uring 30  feet  in  the  clear,  the  piers  being  6  feet  thick.  The  height  of  the  water 
above  the  dam  is  regulated  by  steel  gates.  The  spillway  sections  ai-e  formed  of 
arches  30  feet  long  and  32  feet  high.  The  steel  gates  are  mounted  on  lop  of 
the  spillway  and  are  11  feet  high  and  32  feet  wide. 

The  "world's  greatest  power  house"  is  on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  river  extend- 
ing from  the  west  end  of  the  dam.  down  the  river  1.71S  feet;  its  width,  132 
feet  10  inches;  its  height,  ITT'^j  feet.  On  its  fii-st  floor  are  the  thirty  10.000 
horse-power  generators  and  on  the  three  floors  above  are  the  oil  switches  ami 
electrical  acees-sories.  The  sub-structure,  one  vast  monolith,  extends  70  feet  from 
the  limestone  bed  of  the  river  to  the  generator  floor.     This  vast  enginery  gen- 
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erates  sufficient  power  to  transmit  110,000  volts  lo  St.  Louis,  l-H  miles  away! 
Says  the  Scientific  American  of  September  13,  1913:  "The  Keokuk  enter- 
prise is  the  only  [water-power]  development  on  a  large  scale  in  the  heart  of 
the  United  States.  Its  size  and  importance  may  'be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
its  output  will  equal  about  half  the  total  of  all  the  tive  Niagara  River  companies. 
Practically  all  the  power  will  J)e  available  for  manufacturing.  By  means  of 
long-distance  transmission  lines  it  will  be  available  for  light,  jiower,  traction 
jMirjioses  in  tlie  cities  of  the  middle-west  over  a  radius  of  more  than  11)0  miles." 

XIV 

TWO  PROIIIXENT  lOW.V   .JURISTS  PASS  AWAY 

Emlin  ]\IcClain,  dean  of  the  State  University  Law  School,  and  former  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  died  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  at  his  home  in 
Iowa  City,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1915.  Judge  McClain  had  long  been  an  influ- 
ential personality  in  Iowa.  As  dean  of  the  law  school,  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  moulding  the  character  of  hundreds  of  men  now  practicing  law  and  occupy- 
ing judicial  positions  in  Iowa  and  other  states.  His  high  ideals  did  much  to 
elevate  the  bar  of  Iowa.  Emlin  JleClain  was  born  in  Salem,  Ohio,  in  1851. 
At  the  age  of  four  his  parents  migrated  to  Iowa.  His  father  was  founder  of 
the  Iowa  City  Academy.  In  1871,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  he  was  graduated 
from  the  State  University  as  a  bachelor  of  philosophy.  In  1872  he  received  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  in  1873  that  of  bachelor  of  laws.  He  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  association  with  the  well-known  Des  Moines  firm  of 
Gatch,  Wi'ight  and  Runnells.  He  next  became  a  partner  of  George  F.  McClel- 
land and  later  of  Charles  A.  Finkbine,  both  of  Des  Moines.  In  1875  we  find 
him  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  committee  on  claims,  of  which  Senator  George  G. 
Wright,  of  Iowa,  was  chairman.  During  his  two  years  in  Washington  he  pre- 
pared "MeClain's  Annotated  Statutes  of  Iowa,"  published  in  1880.  In  '81  he 
became  a  professor  in  the  law  school  at  Iowa  City.  He  remained  with  that 
.school  for  twenty  years,^ — from  1887  to  '90  as  vice-chancellor  and  from  '90  to 
January  1,  1901,  as  chancellor.  In  1901  he  was  elected  to  the  supreme  bench 
of  Iowa.  He  served  three  terms,  twice  as  chief  justice,  retiring  in  1913,  to 
accept  a  law  professorship  in  Leland  Stanford  University.  After  a  year  in 
California  he  returned  to  Iowa  City  and  accepted  the  deanship  of  the  law  school. 
He  was  just  completing  his  first  year  when  his  death  occurred,  judge  McClain 
ser\'ed  on  the  Code  Commission  in  1897.  He  prepared  several  volumes  of  the 
Iowa  reports,  and  was  author  of  several  other  works.  He  was  also  a  frequent 
contributor  to  law  journals.  His  wife,  Ellen  Griffiths  McClain  survived  him, 
also  three  children,  Donald,  Henry  G.  and  Gwendolyn.  Few  men  have  as 
mireservedly  given  their  lives  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  few  have  exerted 
an  influence  as  far-reaching  as  has  J]mlin  McClain. 

The  death  of  Charles  Clinton  Nourse  occurred  in  Sierra  ^ladre,  Cal.,  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year,  1916.  The  deceased  was  the  last  suT'vivor  of  the  Iowa 
delegation  in  the  Republican  National  Convention  of  1860,  that  on  the  final  vote 
threw  its  strength  for  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  one  of  the 
foimdei's  of  the  republican  party  in  Iowa  and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  pro- 
hibition movement  in  the  nation.     He  was  'born  in  Maryland  in  1829,  and  was 
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educated  at  Tniiisvlvania  UiiiviTsity,  Lexington,  Ky.  He  came  to  Iowa  at  the 
age  of  22,  and  first  practiced  law  in  Keosau<iua.  When  only  23  he  became 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Van  Buren  County.  At  25  he  was  elected  chief  clerk 
of  the  Ilouse  in  the  Fifth  General  Assenihly.  At  27  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  a  delegate  to  the  first  rr]iiililican  state  couvi'iition.    At  29  he  became 
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a  practicing  lawyer  at  the  state  capiUd.  At  Ml  he  was  elected  attorney-general 
of  Iowa,  and  two  years  later  lie  was  rci'icctcd.  At  36  he  was  a])pointed  district 
jtidgo.  In  181)7  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  repidilic-an  state  convention 
and  made  a  strong  campaign  foi-  the  election  of  Governor  Mi  trill.  In  1876, 
he  delivered  a  notable  historical  address  at   flu'  Centennial  lOxjiosition   in   I'liila- 
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delphia.  Fi-om  1866  until  1906  Judge  Nourse  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
legal  histoiy  of  Iowa.  During  all  these  years  he  Avas  an  eloquent  and  logical 
campaign  oi'ator,  and  did  much  to  mould  public  sentiment  for  prohibition.  lu 
1912,  his  waning  health  compelled  him  to  seek  the  milder  climate  of  southern 
California.     lie  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  87. 


XV 


Governor  Clarke's  last  biennial  message,  read  in  person  before  the  Tliirt.y- 
seventh  General  Assembly,  January  9,  1917,  was  a  comprehensive  document  dis- 
cussing with  characteristic  freedom  a  variet.y  of  mooted  questions.  The  outgoing 
governor  recommended,  along  with  a  revision  of  the  budget  system,  an  equaliza- 
tion of  salaries,  and  an  abolition  of  all  continuing  annual  appropriations,  and  the 
consolidation  of  overlapping  departments  and  commissions.  The  message  ex- 
plained away  existing  misapprehensions  relative  to  recent  road  laws,  also  rec- 
ommended a  careful  consideration  of  the  Better  Roads  Commission,  and  such 
compliance  with  the  federal  law  as  would  give  the  state  the  large  sum  apjior- 
tioned  to  Iowa, — in  1917,  $146,17.5.60,  and  sums  to  be  apportioned  estimated 
at  $2,192,634,  in  the  five  years  ending  1921.  Governor  Clarke  reviewed  the 
eapitol  grounds  extension  law  and  recommended  a  new  office  building  on  the 
grounds.  He  showed  the  disappointing  inadequacy  of  the  primarj-  law  and 
advocated  the  law's  repeal  and  with  it  a  return  to  "true,  popular  representa- 
tive government."  He  paid  tributes  of  respect  to  General  Dodge,  Colonel  Hep- 
burn, Henry  Wallace  and  Judge  Nourse,  all  recently  deceased. 

In  conclusion,  the  governor,  frankly  admitting  he  had  made  mistakes, 
declared  he  had  enjoyed  the  sympathy  and  approbation  of  many  and  had  keenly 
felt  "the  severity  of  disapprobation"  of  some  and  "the  rapier  thrusts  of  ])itter 
criticism."  However,  on  his  retirement  to  private  life  he  had  nothing  in  his 
heart,  but  "gratitude  to  all  the  people  and  an  inspiring  hope  for  the  increasing 
growth  of  the  greatness  of  the  state  and  the  constant  improvement  of  her  moral 
and  political  life  and  ideals." 

Prior  to  Governor  Clarke's  retirement  from  office  the  heads  of  state  depart- 
ments, and  several  others,  gi'ateful  to  the  governor  for  the  consideration  they 
had  received  at  his  hands,  presented  him  with  valuable  tokens  of  their  esteem 
and  regard. 

In  December,  1916,  ex-Governor  Clarke  was  elected  dean  of  the  College  of 
Law,  Drake  University,  succeeding  Dean  E.  B.  Evans,  resigned.  His  term  offi- 
cially began  June  15,  1917;  but  he  did  not  enter  upon  his  duties  until  the 
autumn  of  that  year.' 

5 — Karly  in  1918.  he  resigned  the  dean^hip  and  rpsmnod  ihe  practice  of  his  profession,  locating 
permanently  at  the  state  capita!. 
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Some  few  of  the  interesting  personal  eliaracteristlis  of  George  Douglas  Perkins  ineidentally 
erop  out  in  a  sketch  of  his  career  written  by  himself  ami  published  in  the  Mason  City  Globe- 
(iazette,  December  2,  1909.  This  sketch  suggests  Mr.  Perkins'  dry  humor  and  the  deep 
underlying  foundation  of  princijile  upon  which  the  man's  career  was  builded.  One  who  knew 
him  can  see  the  broad  smile  on  his  face  and  the  twinkle  of  his  big  brown  eyes  as  he  wrote  the 
short  first  paragraph  of  his  sketch: 

"Of  course,  I  was  born." 

His  birthplace  was  Holly,  N.  Y.,  and  his  birth-date  is  February  29,  1840.  His  father,  a 
lawyer,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  his  mother  was  a  New  Yorker.  He  quaintly  says  of 
them:  "I  never  in  my  life  knew  better  people."  When  his  father's  health  failed,  the  family 
migrated  to  Indiana,  where,  instead  of  renewing  his  strength,  tlie  father  became  subject  to 
fever  and  ague.  Thence,  in  hope  of  relief,  he  removed  to  Milwaukee.  Thence,  after  three 
years  in  the  West,  to  Baraboo,  Wis.,  where  the  boy  passed  nearly  all  of  his  conscious  boyhood. 
When  George  was  twelve  years  old  his  fatlicr  die<l,  leaving  his  mother  with  two  boys  and  two 
girls  to  educate.  At  an  early  age  his  ohier  brother,  Henry  A.,  entered  a  printing  oflSce,  while 
George  worked  on  a  farm  at  $10  a  month.  One  winter  the  lad  helped  in  the  printing  office 
and  in  the  spring  he  took  up  other  work.  "In  the  fall,"  he  says,  "I  was  tempted  back  to 
the  jirinting  office — and  here  I  am!"  In  tlie  winter  of  1860  Henry  sold  his  interest  in  Bara- 
boo and  the  brothers  came  to  Iowa.  In  March,  1860,  they  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Cellar 
Kails  Gazette. 

On  the  12th  of  .\ugust,  ISfi.'J,  George  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  B,  Thirty-first  Iowa 
Infantry.  At  Helena,  Ark.,  he  became  desperately  ill  and  was  sent  to  Jefferson  Barracks,  near 
St.  Louis,  where  on  the  12th  of  January,  186.'),  he  was  discharged  and  was  taken  back  to 
Cedar  Falls  by  his  brother.  Henry  wisely  withheld  from  him  the  information  given  by  the 
surgeon  that  he  could  not  possibly  live  more  than  a  few  weeks.  Here  we  turn  to  a  biographical 
sketch  written  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Heizer  and  jiublished  in  ISO.'i,  in  which  the  author  states,  from 
knowledge,  that  an  abscess  on  the  liver  thre;itene(l  his  life  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he 
recovered  his  health.  Mr.  Heizer  adds:  "He  suffered  terribly  and  will  carry  the  marks  of 
his  experience  to  the  grave."  Returning  now  to  Mr.  Perkins'  sketch,  we  find  this  modest 
allusion  to  his  experience  as  a  soldier:  "The  only  satisfaction  from  my  army  experience, 
aside  from  the  eontem])lation' of  my  good  intentions,  has  been  in  the  fact  that  I  really  did 
serve,  tliough  not  at  all  gloriously,  the  better  part  of  three  years,  and  that  I  was  more  than 
once  in  the  hazard  of  my  life  without  losing  it,  for  I  was  painfully  slow  with  the  recovery  of 
my  health.    But  I  am  not  a  pensioner." 

In  1866  the  Gazette  passed  into  other  hands  and  the  brothers  went  to  ndoago,  where  they 
opened  a  gum-label  house.  Next,  George  became  agent  for  the  Northwestern  Associati'd  Press. 
On  the  1st  of  May,  1869,  he  bought  the  Sioux  City  Journal,  and  by  so  doing  establisheil  himself 
for  life.  Henry  soon  bought  a  jiarfnership  with  George,  and  on  the  19th  of  April,  1870,  the 
Journal  entered  ujion  its  long  and  successful  career  as  a  dnilv. 

On  the  2d  day  of  July,  1869,  George  D.  Perkins  was  married  to  Louise  E.  Julian.  Writ- 
ing under  date  of  December  2,  1909,  ho  said:  "We  have  five  children  living — three  boys  and 
two  girls — and  we  have,  at  this  writing,  eight  grandchildren — one  boy  and  seven  girls.  It  is 
our  delight  to  be  at  home  to  them  all  at  Christmas  time." 

In  August,  IS?."!,  George  D.  Perkins  was  nominated  for  the  state  senate.  Tlie  nomina- 
tion was  equivalent  to  an  election.  Senator  Perkins  interested  himself  in  an  appropriation  for 
the  relief  of  the  grasshopper  sufferers  of  Iowa  and  secured  an  njipropriation  of  $.'iO,onO  for 
that  purpose.    He  frankly  admits  he  "wanted  a  second  term,  but  was  beaten  in  (he  convintion 
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by  a  Plymouth  Couuty  man."  For  two  years  following  the  1st  of  May,  1880,  he  was  oonmiis- 
sioner  of  immigration.  From  1882  to  1885  he  was  U.  S.  marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Iowa,  appointed  to  that  position  ou  recommendation  of  Senator  Allison. 

On  November  22,  1884,  Henry  A.  died,  and  in  the  following  February  the  business  of  the 
Journal  was  organized  into  a  stock  company,  with  George  D.  Perkins  president. 

In  1890  Perkins  was  nominated  for  Congi-ess.  He  says:  "Even  the  possibility  of  a 
nomination  had  not  occurred  to  me  until  the  night  before I  protested,  but  was  per- 
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suaded  to  say  I  would  accept  if  nominated I  was  three  times  renominated,  and  then  I 

was  defeated.  My  eight  years  in  Congress  improved  my  equipment  as  a  newspaper  man  and 
broadened  my  personal  friendships."  He  served  five  times  as  delegate-at-large  in  republican 
national  conventions — in  1876,  1880,  1888,  1908  and  1912.  No  lowan  of  clearer  vision  and 
sounder  judgment  ever  sat  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty  in  national  convention. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  Perkins'  own  version  of  his  unsuccessful  candidacy  for  the 
republican  nomination  for  governor  against  the  incumbent,  Cummins,  in  1906.  Ho  says: 
"In  1901  I  was  induced  to  announce  myself  as  a  candidate  for  governor,  but  in  a  short  time 
I  withdrew  my  name,  feeling  justified  in  that  course  by  party  considerations  and  my  relations 
as  a  newspaper  man.    My  name  was  brought  forward  in  19045  for  the  same  office,  but  under 
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the  biriiiiial  election  system,  accepted  iu  the  election  of  1904  and  its  regularity,  the  following 
year,  ai)|)rove<l  by  tlie  courts,  the  choice  of  state  officers  was  postponed  until  1906.  At  the 
solicit-'ition  of  friends,  I  consented  to  become  a  candidate.  Following  my  announcement  the 
then  governor  asked  for  a  thinl  tenn.  A  rather  strenuous  pre-convention  campaign  followed, 
resulting  iu  my  defeat.  I  was  not  as  disappointed  as  I  had  credit  for  being  at  the  time,  and 
I  have  no  regrets  now  of  a  personal  character  in  a  review  of  conditions." 

It  is  useless  and  would  bo  unkind  to  retell  the  long  and  painful  story  of  the  memorable 
campaign  for  the  republican  nomination  in  Iowa  in  1906,  culminating  iu  the  second  renoniina- 
tion  of  Governor  Cummins  and  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Perkins.  It  was  a  cam]jaign  of  bitter  per- 
sonalities, reckless  recrimination  and  many  contesting  delegations.  It  sliould  be  saiil,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  two  op])Osing  candidates  Indd  themselves  aloof  from  the  personalities  in 
which  many  of  their  partisans  indulgeil.  So  intense  became  the  struggle  of  rival  factions  that 
extremely  bitter  and  unjust  words  were  used  on  both  sides,  and  charges  were  made  against 
both  candidates  for  governor  which  their  whole  lives  belied.  To  a  man  so  rooted  and  grounded 
in  principle  as  was  George  D.  Perkins,  the  indirect  charges  and  insinuations  used  against  him 
were  felt  to  be  so  many  insults  which  could  not  be  overlooked.  For  once  his  equanimity  was 
disturbed.  Following  the  conciliatory  convention  speech  of  Governor  Cummins  accepting  the 
nomination,  Mr.  Perkins  was  called  to  the  platform  and  was  vigorously  applauded.  After 
congratulating  the  governor  on  his  nomination,  he  gave  utterance  to  certain  exjiressions  wliich, 
directly  following  the  heat  of  the  contest,  were  construed  as  unfrien<Ily  to  the  head  of  the 
ticket,  but  which  were  oidy  intended  as  a  gracious  acceptance  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Perkins' 
paper  supported  the  tiiket  in  the  cani|iaigii  which  followed  and  its  editor  remained  to  the  end 
a  st;inch  sujiporter  of  republican  ]>olicies  and  candidates. 

A  strong  editoriiil  by  Lafayette  Young  in  the  Daily  Capital  of  July  7,  1906,  eloiiuently 
deprecating  the  injustice  of  the  personal  camjiaign  made  against  him,  brought  from  Mr. 
Perkins  this  painfully  interesting  letter: 

"July  8,  1906. 
"My  dear  Lafe: 

"I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  what  you  say  iu  the  Capital  of  last  evening  with  reference 
to  the  relation  in  which  I  have  been  placed.  There  are  not  nuuiy  to  raise  their  voice  in  my 
defense.  At  no  time  have  I  been  controlled  by  ambition  to  be  governor.  I  was  stimulated 
by  men  who  are  now  dumb  to  believe  that  I  might  serve  to  chock  the  rancor  of  factional 
strife.  I  am  left  well  nigh  alone  to  bear  the  cross.  I  cannot  run;  I  nnist  stand.  If  the 
end  is  to  bo  crucifixion  and  the  <iivision  of  my  rainu^nt,  no  ojition  is  left  to  me.  I  am  thankful 
to  the  hunitde  men  of  the  state,  jiarticnlarly  the  men  on  the  farms,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm  of  shot  and  shell,  have  given  me  an  expression  of  their  faith.  I  do  not  besi)enk  an 
erpression  of  any  man's  sympathy;  I  hope  it  is  not  a  disjday  of  weakness  to  confess  the 
gnawing  of  hunger  for  justice.  Professed  friends  are  contributing  to  the  basest  insinuations 
of  enemies.  Such  is  the  cowardice  of  politics  in  time  of  stress.  I  write  to  you  with  the  more 
freedom  because  of  the  understanding  that  you  are  not  without  schooling.  As  to  the  jjublic  I 
hope  to  have  strength  to  hold  my  jieace. 

"Very  truly  yours, 
"Hon.  L.  Yol-.so,  Georoe  D.  Perkin!?. " 

"Des  Moines,  Iowa." 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Perkins'  all-too-brief  autobiographical  sketch  deals  with  "the 
inner  man,"  his  ambitions,  his  discovered  limitations,  his  journalistic  habits  ami  ethics. 
Clearly  tho  foremost  editor  in  Iowa  at  the  time  of  his  death,  this  fr:ink  and  modest  self- 
measurement  is  well  worth  preservation.  He  says:  ".Ml  my  relations  to  public  office  and  to 
public  service  have  been  incidental.  The  controlling  ambition  with  me,  through  fifty  years  of 
association  with  Iowa  newspapers,  has  been  to  do  the  work  of  a  newspaper  man  to  the  best  of 
my  ability. 

"The  measure  of  success  I  have  met,  if  I  am  to  :inswer  as  to  that,  has  come  through 
making  my  work  my  love,  and  in  guarding  it  as  falthfidly  as  I  coulil  under  that  inlluence.  I 
have  been  compelled  to  sujiply  inibistry  to  fortify  restrictions  enforced  by  my  deficiencies. 
To  an  extent  I  have  looked  after  all  the  departments  of  my  business,  but  I  have  always  been 
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fortunate  in  having  tlie  assistance  of  faithful  and  comi)ctcnt  men,  to  wlioni  in  nnicli  of  the 
service  1  liave,  by  reason  of  their  better  qualifications,  been  subordinate. 

"It  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  say  that  the  Journal  in  my  time  has  always  been  an 
independent  republican  newspaper.  I  have  never  worked  under  a  mortgage,  except  such  as  was 
imposed  in  free  conscience. 

' '  The  Journal  has  always  sought  to  be  representative  of  the  square  deal.  It  has  sought  to 
be  a  newsjiaper,  and  to  maintain  the  custody  of  its  opinions,  at  the  same  time  to  exercise  care 
not  to  enforce  those  opinions  upon  its  news  reports.  Writers  on  the  paper  have  never  been 
furnished  with  a  list  of  my  personal  or  political  opponents,  and  I  think  this  policy  has  done 
much  to  maintain  a  healthy  atmosphere  in  the  Journal  office.  It  has  been  expected  of  all  that 
they  would  do  their  best,  but  it  has  been  understood  that  their  best  was  in  the  being  free  of 
malice  and  false  coloring.  The  support  of  opponents  may  not  be  gained,  but  it  is  possible  to 
command  their  respect. 

"The  methods  of  a  newspaper  office  are  the  source  of  its  character,  and  my  own  conclusion 
is  that  character  should  be  a  first  consideration  in  the  building  of  a  newspaper. 

"I  have  done  what  I  could  in  the  Journal  office  to  set  up  standards  in  which  there  should 
be  no  shame  under  exposure;  and  it  is  a  gratifying  reflection  to  me  that  a  considerable  number 
of  excellent  and  successful  newspaper  men  have  been  contributors  to  the  general  newspaper 
field  from  this  environment. 

"It  is  not  always  easy  to  get  from  men  unbroken  interest  in  the  quality  of  their  work. 
Care  as  to  accuracy,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  on  much  extra  labor,  is  highly  important. 
The  advantage  of  uniformity  in  commendable  typographical  appearance  is  easily  recognized, 
but  no  art  of  the  printer  can  successfully  cover  the  effects  of  slovenliness  in  the  preparation  ot 
copy.     A  pretty  face  cannot  long  conceal  either  weakness  or  poverty  of  mind. 

"I  like  newspaper  work.  I  have  never  found  anything  more  congenial,  and  I  can  think  of 
nothing  that  could  prove  more  fascinating.  It  would  be  more  agreeable  if  the  uniform  standard 
were  higher,  and  it  would  be  higher  but  for  the  tremendous  contrary  influence  of  a  commercial 
age. ' ' 

II 

The  years  following  Perkins'  retirement  from  politics  were  mainly  passed  dividing  time 
between  his  home  and  his  editorial  sanctum.  In  these  days  of  subordination  of  the  editor  to 
the  business  manager,  that  once  familiar  phase,  "the  editorial  sanctum"  is  an  absurd  mis- 
nomer; but  in  the  case  of  George  D.  Perkins — almost  the  last  of  his  kind  in  Iowa,  it  is  full  of 
significance;  for  in  his  little  editorial  room,  this  philosopher-journalist  thought  out  and,  by 
hand,  wrote  down  his  deliberate  conclusions  as  to  the  trend  of  thought  and  of  events  and  his 
deliberate  judgments  as  to  the  men  who  were  shaping,  or  aspired  to  shape,  events  and  the 
destiny  of  parties,  the  state,  and  the  nation.  During  these  years  he  would  frequently  respond 
to  outside  requests,  delivering  banquet  speeches  and  occasion  addresses.  He  kept  his  editorial 
work  well  in  hand,  and  never  failed  to  respond  to  the  call  for  copy.  In  his  later  years  he 
never  lacked  an  able  and  sympathetic  "understudy"  who  in  his  absence  was  quite  as  watchful 
.-.f  the  policy  and  interests  of  the  paper  as  his  chief  could  be. 

A  few  years  ago  the  author,  having  reached  the  final  chapter  devoted  to  the  character  and 
career  of  James  Harlan  in  a  biography  of  the  distinguished  senator,  wrote  Perkins  a 
personal  note  requesting  his  inside  opinion  as  to  certain  charges  which  at  the  time  Iiad  been 
hurled  at  Senator  Harlan.  Back  came  an  answer  carefully  reviewing  the  charges  and  pro- 
nouncing them  "ill-founded  and  used  with  full  knowledge  of  their  falsity." 

George  D.  Perkins  died  at  St.  Joseph 's  Hospital,  Sioux  City,  early  in  the  morning  of 
February  .3,  1914,  after  a  month 's  illness.  During  the  night  immediately  preceding  his  death, 
his  condition  was  not  especially  alarming.  Cardiac  embolism  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death.  He  had  nearly  reached  his  seventy-fourth  birthday.  The  funeral  of  Sioux  City's  fore- 
most citizen  on  the  6th  of  February,  1914,  was  marked  by  simyde  ceremonies  at  the  family 
residence  and  at  the  grave  in  Floyd  Cemetery.  Rev.  Wallace  M.  Short,  of  the  Congregational 
Cliurch,  and  Past  Grand  Master  Cliarles  C.  Clark,  conducted  the  services.  The  Ma.sons,  the 
Grand  Army  Post  and  other  organizations  participated  in  the  funeral. 

Messages  of  sympathy  came  to  the  widow  from  Messrs.  Cnnnon,  Mann,  Payne,  Hepburn, 
Bryan    Clark   (Champ)   and  other  of  his  former  colleagues  in  the  House,  and  feeling  tributes 
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were  jiaid  the  deail  by  tlie  leading  public  iiieii  ami  journalists  of  Iowa  and  nei<;ldporing  states. 
As  a  tribute  to  the  deceased,  the  Commercial  Cluli  recommended  that  the  business  houses  of 
bis  home  city  close  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  from  two  to  three  o'clock  in  honor  of  one  "to 
whom  all  the  peojdc  of  Sioux  City  owe  an  oldigation  that  can  never  be  repaid."  The  Typo- 
graphical Union  passed  feeling  resolutions  in  memory  of  their  "beloved  fellow-workman, 
(icorge  D.  Perkins."  The  city  council  and  otlicr  l)odics  jpassed  strongly  worded  resolutions 
indicating  the  general  sense  of  loss. 

Ill 

Turn  back  to  George  D.  Perkins'  congressional  career  which,  though  scarcely  more  than 
an  episode,  was  one  of  faithful  and  efficient  service  and  one  which  played  an  important  part 
in  rounding  out  into  completeness  the  usefulness  of  Iowa  's  foremost  journalist  and  publicist. 
While  the  Kecord  shows  that,  relatively,  Congressman  Perkins  evinced  little  desire  to  hear  him- 
self talk,  he  was  not  an  altogether  silent  listener.  In  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-third 
Congress  he  made  remarks  on  tlie  Eastern  Nebraska  and  Gulf  Railroad  bill,  on  the  admission 
of  New  Mexico  as  a  state,  on  public  land  contests,  and  on  local  measures.  On  the  admission 
of  New  Mexico,  he  deemed  it  desirable  that  an  amendment  should  be  carried  providing  that 
the  English  language  be  taught  in  the  schools,  not  excluding  other  languages  however.  In  the 
second  session  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  he  spoke  on  the  agricultural  ajipropriation  bill, 
bankiug  and  currency  hearings,  consular  regulations,  pension  laws,  administration,  etc.  In 
the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  he  addressed  the  House  repeatedly  and  on  a  wide 
range  of  topics.  His  report  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Printing,  which  at  the  time  his 
colleague,  Sam  Clark,  of  Keokuk,  highly  commemlcd,  was  one  of  the  important  matters  con- 
sidered at  this  session. 

Mr.  Ora  Williams,  state  document  editor,  who  was  editorially  associated  with  him  for 
a  number  of  years,  relates  an  incident  showing  Perkins'  comprehensive  grasp  of  all  public 
questions.  "It  was  in  the  summer  of  1892,  I  think,  when  word  had  been  received  that  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  had  issued  a  call  for  a  special  session  of  Congress  to  effect  a  repeal  of  the 
silver  purchase  act  to  stay  the  panicky  situation.  Mr.  Perkins,  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
would  be  called  ujion  to  act.  He  sat  down  with  nie  on  the  steps  of  the  Journal  office  and 
talked  it  over  long  and  earnestly.  He  said  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  He  plainly  jiointcd 
out  just  what  a  mistake  it  had  been  for  the  government  to  go  on  buying  silver  and  piling  it 
up.  Although  he  was  in  a  section  of  the  country  where  free  silverism  was  popular,  he  analyzed 
the  situation  thoroughly  and  declared  that  the  President,  of  different  jiolitical  views  from 
himself,  was  right.     And  so  it  was  on  all  the  larger  <|uestions  of  a  [lublic  nature." 

IV 

As  a  rule  an  editor-in-chief  is  to  his  associates,  at  most,  only  a  qualified  hero.  But  when 
an  associate  editor,  after  many  years'  service  under  the  daily  surveillance  of  his  chief,  can 
s|ieak  from  a  full  heart,  as  spoke  Mr.  A.  F.  Allen,  jiresent  editor  of  the  Sioux  City  .lournal, 
before  the  Upper  Des  Moines  Editorial  .\ssociation;  '  and  when  his  tribute  of  respect 
.■ind  affection  finds  corroboration  in  the  experiences  of  intimately  related  contemporaries,  the 
testimony  nmkes  assurance  doubly  sure  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  an  unusual  personality. 
This  is  the  distinctively  personal  part  of  the  tribute  paid  by  Mr.  Allen:     "For  nearly  sixteen 

years  I  saw  him  every   day He   rarely   took  occasion   to  remind  us  that  ho   was  our 

employer;  he  was  so  modest  and  so  unobtrusive  and  so  little  disposed  to  self-assertion  that  it 

often  seemed  to  me  that  he  permitted  his  hel|i  to  impose  on  him He  could  be  the  man  of 

iron,  however,  of  unalterable  purpose  and  inflexible  will  when  he  cho.se,  and  at  such  time  no 
one  could  move  him.     But  in  Ids  daily  association  with  his  fellow  workmen  he  was  generous, 

kinilly,  open-hearted,  friendly,  having  no  se<'refs,  liking  counsel  and  ciiscussion He  was 

always  able  to  jiut  himself  in  the  other  fellow's  ]ilace,  and  he  was  willing  to  violate  every  rule 
of  the  office  and  every  rule  of  good  newspapering  if  he  could  shield  some  troubleil  soul  or 
ovoid  wounding  further  some  heart  already  bowed  down  in  sorrow." 

Though   far   from   indifferent   to   the   infiuiini's   which  came  up   from   the   counting-room, 

1  — Al   M»n«nn,   Iow».   Mnrrh  27,   lf>14. 
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though  well  aware  that  the  best-edited  journal  could  not  live  long  without  strong  and 
aggressive  business  management,  it  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  Messrs.  Allen,  Williams, 
Heizer  and  others  associated  with  him  in  times  past,  that  whenever  confronted  with  a  clear-cut 
moral  issue,  or  a  political  issue  involving  principle,  Kditor  Perkins  towered  above  Publisher 
Perkins,  insisting,  against  the  insidious  suggestions  of  profit  and  loss,  that  the  Sioux  City 
Journal  could  not  afford  to  be  turned  from  its  course  by  mere  considerations  of  pecuniary 
profit. 

Kef  erring  to  Perkins'  forty-five  years  of  effort  to  keep  ahead  of  the  procession  of 
improvements,  from  the  old  Washington  hand-press  to  the  modern  perfecting  press,  Mr.  Allen 
further  said:.  "We  have  preserved  in  our  office  traditions  a  list  of  'firsts'  which  we  claim  for 
the  Journal,  namely:  the  first  perfecting  press,  the  first  photo-engraving  plant,  the  first 
linotype  machines,  the  first  paper  employing  a  cartoonist,  the  first  paper  publishing  both 
morning  and  evening  editions,  and  so  on, — the  first  being  ajiplied  to  Iowa. ' '  Beginning  his 
journalistic  career,  continued  Mr.  Allen,  with  a  Washington  hand-press  and  a  small  four-page 
weekly,  he  continued  through  years  of  struggle  to  put  all  his  profits  into  the  business,  ever 
enlarging  his  facilities  for  reaching  and  serving  the  public.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Journal  was 
regarded  as  far  in  advance  of  its  city,  with  its  eight-page  daily  and  twelve-page  Sunday 
edition.  Little  by  little  as  the  business  grew,  he  increased  his  facilities  and  added  to  the 
paper  's  pages,  until,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  Journal  was  running  from  twelve  to  twenty 
pages  daily  and  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  on  Sunday.  While  many  another  prosperous  publisher 
invests  in  stocks  and  real  estate,  Perkins '  investments  were  in  the  Journal,  ' '  for, ' '  as  Mr. 
Allen  well  says,  "Mr.  Perkins  was  a  dreamer  in  a  way,  and  had  visions  of  a  wonderfully 
perfect  newspaper. ' ' 

This  personal  testimony  is  strengthened  Iiy  the  voluntary  tribute  paid  his  chief  in  1803 
by  Mr.  E.  P.  Heizer,  for  many  years  Mr.  Perkins'  editorial  associate.  - 

Mr.  Heizer  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  tireless  industry  of  his  chief,  "consecrated, 
if  ever  a  man  was,  to  doing  with  his  might,  and  will,  what  his  hand  found  to  do, ' '  mercilessly 
driven  to  his  task  more  by  an  imperative  sense  of  "obligation  to  be  true"  than  by  ambition 
to  succeed.     ' '  I  remember  well, ' '  wrote  Mr.  Heizer,  ' '  the  first  day  I  began  work  as  a  member 

of   the   editorial   staff   of   the  Journal Mr.   Perkins   remarked   to   me:      'We   have   no 

enemies  to  punish;  we  try  to  tell  the  news — the  truth.'  "  This  constituted  the  sole  instruc- 
tion given  him.  Further  on,  Mr.  Heizer  said,  ' '  I  would  rather  work  with  and  under  him  than 
any  man  I  ever  knew."  Perkins  appreciated  and  encouraged  "honest,  candid,  independent 
effort"  on  the  part  of  his  associates.  Mr.  Heizer  was  most  impressed  with  "the  kindness 
of  his  heart,  the  sensitiveness  of  his  sympathies  and  the  tenderness  and  warmth  of  his  nature." 


Let  us  supplement  this  character-sketch  with  an  attempt  at  the  measurement  of  George  D. 
Perkins  as  an  occasion  orator.  It  must  occur  to  one  who  reads  his  occasion  addresses  which 
have  been  preserved,  and  who  vividly  recalls  others  which  at  the  time  were  not  reported, 
that,  while  his  fame  is  likely  to  rest  chiefly  on  his  attainments  in  journalism,  George  D. 
Perkins  may  have  been  even  greater  as  a  mover  of  men 's  minds  by  direct  appeal.  Lacking  in 
the  sonorous  voice  of  a  Henderson  and  possessed  of  a  drawl  rivaling  that  of  ""Tom"  Reed, 
there  was  a  power  in  his  tremendous  earnestness,  alternating  with  his  somewhat  labored 
humor,  which  riveted  and  held  attention,  and  there  was  always  something  in  his  utterances 
which  could  he  recalled  long  afterward. 

In  a  response  to  the  toast,  "The  Press,"  at  a  banquet  celebrating  the  ojiening  of  the 
Grand  Hotel,  Council  Bluffs,  April  22,  1891,  Perkins  closed  with  this  highly  poetical  mind- 
picture:  "Typical  of  the  rush  of  our  own  time  is  the  limited  express  on  a  dark  and  stormy 
night.  We  stand  here  and  there  by  the  wayside  peering  into  the  darkness.  We  can  divine 
little  of  the  story  of  the  uncovered  years.  If  we  turn  upon  them  the  measure  of  the  past  we 
cannot  mark  its  reach.  We  are  drawn  back  upon  ourselves.  The  time  to  be  must  care  for  its 
own.  We  do  the  best  for  the  hereafter  by  doing  for  the  day  the  best.  And  beyond  this  we 
mav  have  faith  to  believe  that  on  and  on,  into  the  land  of  the  children's  children,  it  is  all 
God 's  country. ' ' 

2 — Published  in  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette.  »t  December  20,  1893. 
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Perkins'  patriotism  was  an  ever  reliable  source  of  inspiration.  It  was  never  so  ooniiilacent 
as  to  close  the  eyes  to  danger-signals,  yet  never  so  easily  alarmed  as  to  becloud  confidence  or 
dampen  ardor.  At  the  dedication  of  a  soldiers'  monument  in  Sac  City,  November  21,  1894  he 
began  by  saying  that  those  still  living  who  took  j.ait,  however  small,  in  the  War  for  the 
Union  might  well  congratulate  themselves  that  they  lived  in  a  great  ejioch  and  that  they  put  on 
the  uniforms  of  the  noliility  when  they  entered  the  service  of  their  country.  They  little  knew 
the  magnitude  of  the  struggle  before  them.  As  the  speaker's  mind  reverted  to  this  heroic 
Iieriod,  the  poetic  in  his  nature  asserted  itself.  He  exclaimed:  "It  is  well  that  we  cannot 
know  what  lies  before  us,  for  in  the  full  presence  of  the  great  emergencies  our  courage  woulil 
too  often  fail  us. 

"We  see  only  a  little  way.  Th:it  little  way  is  lit  by  hope;  and,  each  hour,  and  day,  and 
week,  and  month,  and  year,  hope  bcikons  us  on.  When  cmiragp  grows  faint,  liope  gatliers  its 
forces  in  the  shadows  of  the  night,  and  in  the  morning,  with  renewal  of  strength  we  follow  as 
it  leads." 

A  picture  was  then  drawn  of  those  first  dark  days  when  "the  thought  of  peace  was  shot 
away"  by  the  assault  ujion  the  flag  at  Sumter;  and  those  later  aud  darker  days  when  the 
magnitude  of  the  rebellion  slowly  grew  upon  men 's  consciousness,  and  when  with  the  con- 
.sciousness  came  the  larger  view  and  the  greater  effort,  the  unfailing  response  of  the  North  to 
the  President's  repeated  calls  for  men  and  money.  "It  was  a  long  and  heroic  march  from 
Sumter  to  Ap|)omatto.\.  The  way  was  strewn  with  the  deail,  the  maimed  and  the  <lying 

"Men  draw  back  from  sacrifice,  and  yet  the  best  we  have  in  the  storehouse  of  memorv 
was  born  of  sacrifice.  What  we  do  in  nobility  of  jjurpose,  for  those  to  whom  we  are  bound  in 
love,  for  the  future  of  our  country  and  for  the  uplifting  of  the  world,  constitutes  the  bouquet 
of  life,  and  out  of  it  is  woven  the  wreath  which  loving  hands  at  the  last  lav  tenderly  upon  our 
grave. ' ' 

With   the   service   he    rendered    his   country   in    her   extremity,   said   he,   every   old    soldier 

"links  himself  to  the  life  of  the  republic Tlie  camplire  lightens  up  the  recesses  of  his 

memory,  and  he  deliglits  to  light  over  again  the  old  liattles,  because  they  were  battles  for  his 
country  and  for  the  world,  and  not  for  self." 

George  D.  Perkins  was  also  a  poet,  in  the  larger  meaning  of  the  term.  Let  us  turn  to  the 
address  delivered  by  Comrade  Perkins  at  a  veterans'  reunion  in  LeMars  on  Memorial  Day,  in 
189.J.  As  he  neared  the  close  of  his  stirring  address,  the  poet  in  him  found  voice  in  this  excla- 
mation,— its  word-repetition  recalling  the  choric  chant  in  some  old  Ctreek  tragedy:  "Let  the 
old  tales  he  retold,  and  let  the  olil  songs  be  re-sung,  and  let  the  mimic  gun  be  firetl,  and  let 
the  mimic  long-roll  be  repeated  and  tlie  mimic  liugle-blast  re-echo  its  notes;  and  over  all  let 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  in  triumph  still  wave!  " 

A  noble  triliute  to  the  pioneers  of  progress  was  p;iid  by  him  on  Old  Settlers'  Day  at  the 
summer  assembly  held  in  Storm  Lake,  .luly  12,  ISDr).  "The  history  of  the  world,"  began  the 
speaker,  "is  the  story  of  the  jiioneer. "  W'ith  him  the  term  "pioneer"  was  larger  and  more 
general  than  as  it  is  commonly  employed.  "He  is  the  leader  in  thoughts  and  action — a  first 
citizen  of  the  world."  The  subject  of  the  address  was  "The  March  of  the  Centuries,"  one 
which  opened  up  a  panorama  of  wonderful  achievement  and  progress.  The  pioneers,  he 
ileclared,  had  "never  been  driven  from  a  point  of  vantage  once  attaineil."  "The  very  com- 
monest things  of  our  life  have  U[ion  them  the  stam]>  of  great  achievement.  We  even  boast  of 
our  liberties  in  a  jierfunctory  sort  of  way,  with  little  conception  of  the  heroic  pioneering 
studding  all  the  ages  and  of  which  we  are  the  beneficiaries." 

Our  poet-philosopher — now  more  poet  and  prophet  than  philosopher — saw  in  dim  outline 
innumerable  battles,  the  contestants  in  confused  mass,  and  the  darknes.s  shadowing  them — 
"battles  for  the  soil,  for  freedom,  for  power,  for  safety,  for  principle,  for  love  of  home  and 
country,  for  the  honor  nnd  name  of  a  race,  for  truth,  and.  ;il;isl  Idr  error.  Oriler  is  thrown 
into  chaos  and  out  of  chaos  springs  order.  Rut  the  camp  of  the  oncoming  generations  is  con- 
stantly brought  into  broader  light  and  into  higher  and  hajipier  civilization." 

It  wfl.s  inevit:ible  that  Perkins  should  conclude  liis  splendid  address — one  of  the  best 
of  those  which  found  their  way  into  print — with  an  ap|>eal.  It  came  in  the  fonii  of  an 
inspirational  assumption  of  the  thing  hoped  for, — an  indirect  appeal  to  the  living — the  heim 
of  all  the  past.  "If  they  fthe  fast  jiassing  iiioneers]  are  to  have  no  Ruccciwors,  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world  has  reached  its  height     But  they  are  to  have  successors.     Every  day,  and 
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year,  as  we  muster  out,  we  muster  in.  Never  more  hopefully  than  now,  we  turn  to  the  jiioneers 
who  are  leading  and  who  are  to  lead  in  the  world 's  work  and  thought  and  multiplying  achieve- 
ments. ' '  In  view  of  the  great  World  War  which  he  did  not  live  to  see,  these  visions  of  future 
struggle  take  on  new  meaning. 

In  Mr.  Perkins'  occasion  addresses  the  philosophy  suggested  in  outline  in  his  editorials 
was  rounded  out  into  measurable  completeness.  He  was  preeminently  a  philosopher.  Never — • 
but  once — did  his  philosophy  fail  him.  If  he  found  it  could  not  be  applied  to  any  one  of  the 
many  phases  of  our  social  life,  he  promptly  revised  it  until  he  became  satisfied  that  it  was  a 
living,  working  system.  Thus  equipped  for  service,  he  uttered  the  word  that  needed  to  be 
said — uttered  it  so  pointedly  that  it  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression.  It  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  one  to  say,  as  the  author  once  said  to  him :  "I  remember  a  remark  you  made 
at  an  editorial  dinner  away  back  in  the  nineties,  in  substance,  that  society  was  too  often  used 
as  a  convenient  packhorse  for  editorial  shortcomings,  and  that,  when  so  imposed  upon,  the 
packhorse  had  a  way  of  kicking  and  so  unloading  itself  and  burying  the  editor  under  tna 
weight  of  his  own  wrong-doing !  ' ' 

The  address  referred  to  was  at  a  dinner  of  the  Upper  Des  Moines  Editorial  Association 
at  Webster  City  in  the  fall  of  1897,  and  his  theme  was  "Newspaper  Independence."  Instead 
of  making  the  regulation  eloquent  plea  for  more  liberty  and  independence  for  the  press, 
Perkins  unflinchingly  and  unsparingly  put  upon  the  newspaper  man  the  burden  of  justifying 
the  independence  already  accorded  him — justifying  it  by  a  conscientious  exercise  of  his 
freedom. 

The  entire  address  abounds  in  the  spirit  of  these  suggestive  words  uttered  near  the  close : 
"What  a  bond  of  sympathy  the  years  may  twine  between  good  people  anywhere  and  their 
county  paper! — if  only  the  newspaper  man  has  gentleness  in  his  soul  and  character  to  stand 
upon ! ' ' 

The  generous  smile  with  which  the  speaker,  looking  up  from  his  paper,  slowly  and  feelingly 
uttered  this  gospel  of  good  will  is  yet  recalled  by  more  than  one  of  the  younger  men  who  sat 
at  table  with  him. 

One  of  the  agreeable  surprises  confronting  the  student  of  this  man's  career  is  the 
remarkably  receptive  attitude  of  Mr.  Perkins'  mind  toward  modern  progress  and  the  quick 
response  of  his  heart  to  humanity 's  latest  needs.  So  many  men  reared  in  the  school  of 
adversity  become  narrow  with  the  years  and  seek  to  force  early  nineteenth  century  views  and 
opinions  upon  twentieth  century  society.  Take  a  concrete  example.  No  young  woman  fresh 
from  a  library  school  could  well  entertain  more  advanced  views  on  books  and  libraries  than 
were  expre.'ised  by  Perkins  at  the  dedication  of  the  Carnegie-Dayton  Library  at  Cedar 
Falls,  September  24,  1903.  Men  and  women  past  sixty  recall  the  time  when  novel-reading 
was  preached  against  from  many  a  pulpit  and  barred  from  many  a  Cliristian  home — when 
Bunyan  's  famous  allegory  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  's  great  purpose-novel  were  almost  the 
only  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  fiction  was  a  snare  laid  for  the  unwary.  Hear  our  philosopher 
at  sixty-three!  He  had  found  many  good  people  disturbed  by  the  prevalence  of  "light  litera- 
ture." Not  he!  He  inclined  to  think  the  lament  was  useless;  that  we  "hamper  the  cause  of 
education  and  the  development  of  sound  morals  by  presenting  duty  as  something  apart  from 
pleasure."  He  went  so  far  as  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  librarian  is  "not  called  upon 
to  exclude  any  book  that  appeals  to  the  intellect  of  men  or  that  appeals  to  the  moral  upright- 
ness and  purity  of  their  lives The  most  we  can  do  in  an  educational  way  is  to  eon- 
tribute  to  opportunity.  The  people  who  have  amounted  to  much  in  this  world  have  had 
opportunity  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  inclinations."  Our  philosopher's  concluding  thought 
was:  "Perhaps  we  bother  too  much  over  what  we  call  useful  knowledge.  What  we  need  to 
do  is  to  try  to  get  the  door  open  so  that  the  pleasures  of  knowledge  may  be  revealed." 

The  humorous  side  of  a  situation  was  ever  present  in  Mr.  Perkins'  mind.  When  he  sat 
down  to  the  preparation  of  his  commencement  address  to  be  delivered  before  the  students  of 
the  Iowa  State  University,  June  1.5,  1904,  the  drollery  of  the  situation  struck  him  so  forcibly 
that,  before  his  mind  began  to  work  on  his  subject,  he  was  moved  to  remark  that  the  com- 
mencement address  as  he  understood  it  "was  expected  to  be  a  sort  of  broadside  of  advice,  a 
final  charge,  the  parties  against  whom  it  was  to  be  directed  being  gathered  in  such  a  way 
that  they  could  not  escape  the  volley!  "  Ever  subordinating  humor  to  serious  purpose,  he  then 
proceeded  to  the  development  of  his  theme,  "Education  as  Eelated  to  Life."     Addressing 
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liiiuself  directly  to  tlio  graduates  before  him,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  go  forth 
into  the  world  "strong,  iiidependeut,  forceful,  generous,  helpful."  He  emphasized  Bociety 's 
and  the  state's  urgent  need  of  educated  men  and  women;   also  men  and  women  of  integrity 

and  unselfish  devotion  to  duty.     "David  Harum 's  rule  is  simple,  but  it  is  pernicious 

If  you  go  from  this  jdace  to  establish  yourselves  under  that  theory,  you  will  come  to  naught. 
....  So  long  as  you  hve  you  must  live  with  yourselves!  Now,  with  what  part  of  yourselves 
will  you  live?  I  adjure  you  to  make  no  mistake  in  the  choice.  Live  with  the  best  part  of 
yourselves — and  that  will  be  none  too  good !  .  .  .  .  You  cannot  do  all  you  are  capable  of 
doing  for  yourselves  unless  you  do  all  you  arc  capable  of  doing  for  other  people.     This  is  the 

way,  apart  from  anything  very  great  or  grand  or  noble,  to  have  a  good  time There  is 

such  need  of  honest,  strong  hands  to  lift  up  the  fallen,  to  reestablish  faith  in  men,  and  to 
open  the  way !  ' ' 

"The  Right*  and  Duties  of  Organized  Labor"  was  the  subject  of  nn  address  delivered 
by  Perkins  before  the  General  Congregational  Association  of  Iowa  in  Sioux  City,  May 
19,  1905.  The  words  "and  duties,"  coupled  with  the  well-known  frankness  with  wliich  the 
speaker  was  wont  to  approach  all  ])ublic  questions,  would  lead  one  to  expect,  instead  of  the 
customary  fulsome  praise  of  organized  labor,  plain  words  of  truth  and  soberness.  And  in 
this  his  hearers  were  not  disajipointed.  Perkins  spoke  of  the  varying  and  inconsistent  con- 
tentions of  labor  and  of  the  emidoyer  class.  He  found  much  that  was  commendable  in  trades 
unionism,  and  much  of  progress  and  promise  in  labor  conditions  as  a  result  of  the  labor 
union.  Much  of  improvement  in  labor  conditions  he  found  traceable  to  selfish  interest. 
Unable  to  eliminate  selfish  interest  from  any  economic  problem,  he  found  great  need  of 
"educated  selfishness,"  for  that  gives  jiromise  of  intelligent  and  reasonable  selfishness  which 
jiuts  one  in  relations  compelling  recognition  of  mutual  dependency.  Some  deplore  the  exten- 
sion of  organized  labor  to  the  lower  grades  of  labor.  To  him  it  augured  something  for  their 
intelligence  that  unskilled  men  were  willing  and  able  to  organize,  for  it  indicated  perception 
of  right  and  wrong  and  gave  promise  of  tendencies  which  may  make  them  freer,  more  depend- 
able, more  self-reliant  and  better  citizens.  To  the  objection  that  the  lower-grade  workingmen 
are  given  to  employing  force,  he  responded  with  the  reminder  that  wo  who  have  won  our 
priceless  inheritance  of  liberty  on  the  battle-field  must  be  charitable  toward  those  who  see  no 
other  way  to  attain  their  ends  than  by  contesting  for  them,  rnderneath  all  its  sordidness  he 
saw  in  organized  labor  the  fraternal  spirit,  and  doubted  not  that  that  spirit  would  result  in  a 
steady  moral  and  material  gain  and  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  justice.  Men  find  it  easy  to 
give  advice,  but  perplexing  "when  it  is  rudely  suggested  that  we  exemplify  in  our  lives  the 
wholesomeness  of  our  teaching!  ....  We  are  dis])0sed  to  promise  that  we  will  be  as  good  as  it 
is  convenient  and  profitable  to  be,  and  to  exact  of  others  that  they  be  as  good  as  they  ought 
to  be!" 

He  regarded  it  as  a  prime  duty  of  organized  labor  "to  do  a  fair  day's  work,"  and  as 
"]iernicious  to  say  the  work  will  be  made  to  fit  the  wage."  The  greatest  injury  inflicted  by 
this  maxim  is  inflicted  upon  the  men  themselves.  Whether  working  for  himself  or  working 
for  another,  he  held  it  to  be  a  man's  duty  to  yield  the  best  of  which  he  is  capable.  "There 
is  a  distressing  cry  everywhere  for  men  who  can  be  trusto<l ;  for  nu>n  willing  and  able  to  bear 
responsibility.  It  i.s  the  duty  of  organized  labor  to  answer  that  demand  to  the  extent  of  its 
power.  Organized  labor  should  not  bo  content  to  exist  by  sufferance;  it  should  aspire  to  exist 
by  favor  and  by  necessity. ' ' 

The  speaker's  last  contention  was  that  the  most  jirofligato  contributor  to  wrongs  against 
labor  is  labor  itself!  "Is  the  statement  warranted?"  he  asked.  In  answer  he  had  only  to 
point  to  the  prevalence  of  majority  rule  in  this  country  and  to  the  fact  that  labor  is  in  a 
majority.  "The  great  opportunity  to  ennoble,  enrich  and  save  the  union  is  in  the  hands  of 
labor.  It  rests  with  labor  to  improve,  or  to  throw  away,  its  great  opportunity.  It  is  for 
labor  to  establish  a  working  public  sentiment  which  shall  be  wholesome,  which  shall 
exemplify  the  truth  in  prnctiee;  make  of  the  unions  the  saviors  of  the  nation  and  establish 
for  itself,  and  for  the  generations  to  be,  the  blessings  of  liberty.  It  may  do  more:  it  may 
overflow  its  riches  into  the  needy  households  of  the  world." 
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Disturbances  on  the  ^Mexican  border  liad  become  chronic,  and  rumors  of  a 
call  to  the  colors  had  well-nigh  ceased  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the  Iowa 
guardsman — when  the  long-deferred  call  came. 

On  the  18th  day  of  June,  1916,  AdjutaJit-General  Guy  E.  Logan  learned 
from  Washington  that  the  national  guard  of  every  state  would  be  called  to  the 
colors  at  once.  The  adjutant-general  promptly  communicated  with  the  com- 
manders of  the  three  Iowa  regiments  of  infantry  and  other  units,  instructing 
them  to  prepare  to  call  their  men  at  any  time,  and  to  deliver  them  at  Camp 
Dodge  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  formal  call.  He  stated 
that  Camp  Dodg*,  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Des  Moines,  would  be  used  as  the 
mobilization  camp  for  Iowa.  The  infantrymen  were  fully  equipped  for  field 
service,  and  the  cavalrymen  required  only  fifteen  days  in  which  to  prepare. 

Iowa's  guardsmen  consisted  of  one  infantry  brigade  of  three  regiments,  three 
machine  gun  companies,  one  battalion  of  three  batteries  of  field  artillery,  one 
squadron  of  four  troops  of  cavalry,  one  engineer  company,  one  ambulance 
company,  one  field  hospital  company  and  the  necessary  sanitary  troops  attached 
to  each  command.  The  peace  strength  of  the  Iowa  guardsmen  was  3,500  men. 
Their  war  strength  was  about  twice  that  number.  The  several  commanders 
were  directed  to  anticipate  the-  immediate  doubling  of  their  respective  units. 

The  Iowa  troops  were  organized  as  follows :  One  infantry  brigade.  Brig. 
Gen.  Hubert  A.  Allen,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  commander;  Col.  John  E.  Bartle.v, 
of  Tipton,  commanding  the  P^irst  Infantry;  Col.  Noraian  P.  Hyatt,  Webster 
City,  the  Second  Infantry ;  Col.  Ernest  R.  Bennett,  Des  ]\Ioines,  the  Third 
Infantry.  ^laj.  Ralph  P.  Howell,  Iowa  City,  commanded  the  squadron  of 
cavalry;  ilaj.  Roy  S.  "Whitley,  Clinton,  commanded  the  artillery. 

The  cities  and  town.s  in  which  the  local  mobilization  took  place  shows 
the  state-wide  extent  of  the  call.  The  list  of  local  moliilization  centers  includes 
the  following  widely  .scattered  localities — fort.v-five  in  number: 

Ames,  Boone,  Burlington,  Cedar  Falls,  Cedar  Rapids,  Centerville,  Charles 
City,  Cherokee.  Clarinda,  Clinton,  Corning,  Council  Bluffs,  Davenport,  Des 
Moines,  Dubuque,  Eagle  Grove,  Fairfield,  Fort  Dodge,  Glenwood,  Grinnell,  Ida 
Grove,  Iowa  City,  Keokuk,  Le]\Iars,  Lone  Tree,  Manchester,  Mason  City,  Mus- 
catine, North  English,  Oskaloosa,  Ottumwa,  Oxford,  Red  Oak,  Riverside,  Shel- 
don, Shenandoah,  Sioux  City,  Tipton,  Villisea,  Washington,  Waterloo,  Webster 
City,  West  Branch,  Williamsburg,  Winferset. 
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On  the  20tli  of  June,  in  eompliance  with  the  call  of  the  President  and  "in 
anticipation  of  fiu'thcr  aggression  upon  the  territory  of  the  United  States  from 
Mexico,  and  for  the  proper  protection  of  the  frontier,"  Governor  Clarke,  in 
his  capacity  as  coiiiniander-in-chief  of  the  Iowa  National  Guard,  issued  the 
formal  call  for  vvhieli  the  several  commanders  waited.  lie  directed  that  every 
company  be  recruited  to  full  war  strength  before  leaving  the  state.  After 
covering  the  necessary  details,  the  governor  concluded : 

"As  Iowa  always,  heretofore,  instantly  responded  to  a  call  to  the  colors, 
so  now  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  a  report  of  full  strength  by  enlistment  will 
be  received  imincdiatcl\-." 

Governor  Clarke  was  gratified  on  li'arning,  a  few  weeks  later,  that  all  depart- 
ments of  the  service,  without  a  single  exception,  were  on  a  war  basis  in  point 
of  numl)ers;  and  was  more  than  gratified,  on  official  inspection  at  Camp  Dodge, 
that  the  personnel  of  the  state  troops  could  scarcely  have  been  improved. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  Brigadier-General  Allen  opened  headquarters  at  Camp 
Dodge.  Assistant  Adjutant-General  P^dwin  E.  Lucas  had  already  arranged 
for  a  thirty-days'  supply  of  food  and  other  .stores,  on  the  reasonable  presump- 
tion that  a  month  would  elapse  before  the  troops  would  be  entrained.  Acting 
under  orders  of  Adjutant-General  Logan,  a  force  of  men  was  employed  to  put 
the  gi'ounds  in  order,  ^less-halls  were  inaugurated  and  a  city  of  circular  tents 
soon  sprang  into  being. 

Orders  from  the  adjutant-general  covering  the  various  details  of  mobiliza- 
tion followed  thick  and  fast.  The  magic  word  "mobilization"  aroused  the 
whole  state  from  comjiarative  inertness  to  a  degi-ee  of  alertness  and  resjionsive- 
ness  which  promised  well  for  the  future  of  the  service. 

The  first  rogimont  in  camp  was  the  First  Towa,  in  prompt  response  to  orders 
from  Colonel  Hartley.  The  entire  regiment,  with  its  machine-gun  company, 
was  on  the  ground  on  Saturday,  the  24th. 

The  cavalry  troops,  located  at  Lone  Tree,  Xortli  English,  Oxford,  Rivi'rside, 
West  Branch,  AVilliamsburg  and  Ottumwa,  under  command  of  Major  Howell, 
marched  on  the  2Lst  from  the  home  stations  to  North  Liberty,  the  temporary 
mobilization   point.     Thence  later  they  were  transferred  to  Camp  Dodge. 

The  Third  Towa  arrived  on  Sunday,  the  2.")th ;  the  Second  Towa  on  thf  26th; 
the  artillery  and  all  auxiliary  troops  on  the  27th. 

So  efficiently  wei'e  all  the  details  of  transportation  worked  out  that  Governor 
Clarke  took  early  occasion  to  commend  in  the  highest  terms  the  adjutant-general 
and  his  assistant. 

The  departure  of  the  guardsmen  from  their  homes  througho\it  the  state  was  an 
event  of  intense  inti'ro^t  to  tlicir  res]iective  communities.  The  peojile  of  the 
home  town  tiii-iic<l  out  almost  en  masse  "to  give  the  boys  a  send-ofT."  Flags 
waved,  bands  played,  7)roccssion,s  marched  throufrh  the  ]irlncipMl  streets  and  in 
several  instances  parting  .salutes  were  fired.  The  warm  hand-grasp,  the  fond 
embrace,  the  mingling  of  teairs  %nth  parting  kisses, — all  the  scenes  incident  to 
the  departure  of  troops  for  the  front  in  the  early  sixties  were  reenacted  by 
the  children  and  grandchildren  of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil   War. 

The  arrival  of  the  Iowa  regiments  at  the  state  capitid.  and  their  induction 
intn  Camp  Dotlgc  was  a  series  of  events  full  of  interest  to  thousands  of  residents 
and  visitors :   for  citrbteen  years  had  cbij>sc(l  since  the  Spanish-American  War 
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had  drawn  together  at  the  ■capital  a  similar  body  of  Iowa's  youths  and  young 
men  and,  meantime,  a  ne<w  generation  had  well-nigh  reached  maturity.  To  the 
older  men  and  women,  the  scenes  recalled  "the  heroic  period"  commencing  with 
1861  when  the  very  life  of  the  nation  was  in  jeopardy.  While  the  situation  in 
1916  was,  on  its  face,  less  alarming  than  that  of  1861,  there  was  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  Jlexiean  imbroglio  a  combination  of  subtle  influences  directly 
traceable  then  (a  matter  of  history  now)  to  the  world-including  diplomacy 
of  the  German  Empire,  bent  as  it  was  on  diverting  this  great  republic  across 
the  sea  from  its  plain  duty  to  the  Entente  Allies  of  Europe,  and  at  the  same 
time  preparing  the  way  for  its  own  later  attempted  alliance  with  Mexico  and 
Japan  to  rob  us  of  our  southwestern  states  and  territories.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  while  the  national  guardsmen  on  the  border  took  part  in  no  great 
battles  or  sieges,  they  verified  the  affirmation — as  true  in  history  as  in  morals: 
"They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait."  Their  opportune  presence  on  the 
Mexican  border  simply  made  impracticable,  and  therefore  impossible,  the  scheme 
of  the  wily  German  minister,  Herr  Zimmermann,  to  involve  German-controlled 
^Mexico  in  a  war  with  the  United  States  having  for  its  object  the  extension  of 
its  territory  beyond  the  Rio  Grande.  As  for  Japan,  that  far-seeing  island  em- 
pire was  too  shrewd  to  be  caught  in  tihe  meshes  of  German  diplomacy. 

The  Fourth  of  July,  1916,  found  nearly  5,000  Iowa  guardsmen  at  Camp 
Dodge,  eagerly  waiting  the  word  which  would  send  them  to  the  border.  The 
natal  day  of  the  republic  was  not  permitted  to  pa.ss  without  due  celebration. 
The  main  features  of  the  day 's  program  were  as  follows : 

11:45  a.m. — National  airs  by   regimental  bands,   all  troops  at  attention. 

12 :00  m.     — National   salute   by   forty-eight  guns,   one   for  every  state   in   the 

Union. 
2:30  p.m. — Program  at  In-igade  headquarters — music  by  a  consolidated  band 
of  a  hundred  pieces. 
Prayer  Iiy  Chaplain  F.  C.  Nichols,  of  the  First  Regiment. 
Quartet  from  the  hospital  corps,  Iowa  City. 

Gen.  H.  A.  Allen  presided,  aptly  introducing  the  speakers,  H.  W. 
Byers  and  Lafayette  Young,  Sr.    The  eloquent  addresses  which 
followed  were  received  with  every  mark  of  appreciation. 
4 :00  p.  m. — The  Iowa  troops  were  reviewed  by  Col.  George  Morgan,  of  the 
regular  army. 

The  evening  was  given  over  to  a  variety  of  sports  and  entertainments,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  spirit  of  camaraderie,  so  conducive  to  the  enjo.yment 
of  the  life  of  a  soldier,  had  taken  possession  of  hundreds  who  until  that  day 
had  not  quite  fitted  into  the  new  and  strange  conditions  in  which  they  had 
suddenly  found  themselves. 

The  days  which  followed  gave  the  men  little  time  for  introspection.  The 
camp  was  fairly  alive  with  soldierly  young  men  in  khaki.  Squads,  companies 
and  battalions  entered  upon  intensive  training  with  an  enthusiasm  and  desire 
to  master  the  details  of  their  new  vocation  which  accounted  for  their  after- 
successes  in  maneuver. 
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After  three  weeks  in  eamp,  the  infautry,  the  artillery  and  the  supplemental 
bodies  of  men  were  pronounced  ready  to  be  entrained.  On  the  17th  of  July, 
a  carload  of  equipment  arrived,  completing-  the  preparations  for  the  long 
journey. 

On  the  16th,  Colonel  Morgan  wired  General  Barry  that  all,  except  cavalry, 
were  ready  for  entrainment.  On  the  18th  General  Barrj-  issued  the  order, 
directing  that  the  entire  Iowa  Brigade  entrain  for  Brownsville,  Texas.  The 
anticipated  order  filled  llic  city  of  tents  witii  excitement.  Colonel  I\Iorgan  and 
General  Allen  coolly  proceeded  to  put  tiic  l.rigade  in  full  readiness  for  the 
event. 

The  first  troop  train  to  leave  Camp  Dodge  was  the  first  battalion  of  the 
Third  Regiment.  The  .second  battalion  soon  followed  the  fii-st,  and  the  third 
the  second.  All  three  battalions  were  on  their  way  to  the  southwest  before 
the  night  of  the  20th  closed.  The  trains,  on  the  Great  Western  road,  whicli 
conveyed  the  battalions  to  the  southwest  consisted  of  21  tourist  sleepers,  three 
Pullmans,  one  palace  horse-car,  and  several  baggage  cars,  which  were  converted 
into  kitchens. 

On   the  night   of  the  22d,   the  entire  Second    Iowa   was  entrained   for   the 

border. 

Sunday  evening,  the  23d,  saw  the  entrainment  of  the  four  troops  of  eavalrj-. 
and  a  conipany  of  engineers.  The  men  of  the  First  and  the  artillerymen  gave 
their  departing  comrades  a  rousing  senil-off,  the  First  Regiment  band  playing 
national  airs. 

P3arly  on  the  2r)th,  tlie  entire  First  Regiment  departed.  Tliis  regiment,  the 
largest  of  the  three,  consisted  of  1,240  men.  It  was  entrainc<l  in  three  sections. 
The  brigade  headquarters  car,  with  (icn.  II.  A.  Allen  and  staff,  was  attached 
to  the  last  section. 

By  the  close  of  the  day.  Camp  Dodge  was  well-nigh  deserted.  Colonel  Morgan 
remained,  under  orders  to  recruit  sufficient  men  to  make  good  all  vacancies 
caused  by  discharges  for  disability,  or  for  other  caust^s. 

Meantime,  on  the  24th,  the  Third  Iowa  had  made  the  trip  to  Brownsville 
without  accident  or  other  unusual  incident.  It  encamped  on  the  eastern  out- 
skirts of  Brownsville,  about  a  mile  from  the  luisiness  center.  Colonel  Bennett 
pronounced  the  location  "ideal,  except  for  the  cactus."  The  fii-st  job  was  to 
clear  away  enough  of  the  cactus  to  make  places  for  the  tents.  As  there  were  no 
government  mules  available,  forty  or  more  troopei-s  hauled  away  the  wagon- 
loads  of  debris.  At  first  there  was  a  general  absence  of  supidies,  and  the  men 
slept  with  only  ponchos  and  blai>ket.s  het,wcen  them  and  the  ground.  But  the 
es.sential   fact  was  that  they  slept.     The  adaptability  of  ymitb ! 

A  pleasant  surprise  awaited  two  battalions  of  the  First  Iowa  at  Nortli  St. 
Louis.  "When  they  arrived,  over  the  Wabash,  they  found  many  society  ladies 
and  girls  and  ofiice  employes  awaiting  fhem  and,  on  the  order  of  the  manager 
of  the  National  Telcidione  Directory  Company  a  thousand  lunch-boxes  and 
forty  ea.ses  of  soft  drinks  were  served  them.  The  first  battalion  wouM  have 
beeii  similarly  treated  bad  it  not  arrived  loo  early  in  the  morning.     The  mayor 
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and  other  leading  citizens  of  St.  Louis  gave  the  lowans  a  cordial  welcome  and 
godspeed. 

In  due  tinie  all  the  Iowa  troops  were  in  camp  along  the  Rio  Grande  and 
individually  settling  down  to  the  routine  of  eauip-life.  Though  lacking  in 
several  respects  the  full  equipment  of  soldiers  presumably  defending  the  border, 
they  performed  their  respective  duties  promptly  and  efficiently.  They  early 
came  under  the  eye  of  Gen.  James  M.  Parker,  division  commander,  who 
repeatedly  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  s-ize,  appearance,  efifieieney  and 
general  intelligence  of  the  lowans.  The  least  optimistic  of  the  newspaper  cor- 
respondents reported  the  boys  well-fed,  well-officered  and  in  a  fair  way  to  make 
a  very  effective  army  of  defense.  No  one  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  low, 
level  countrj'  or  with  the  many  Jlexicanized  people  in  and  around  Browns- 
ville. One  extremist  was  chronicled  as  saying  he  "wouldn't  trade  one  cemetery 
lot  in  Iowa  for  all  Texas!" 

On  the  evening  of  August  3,  General  Parker  addressed  the  Iowa  Brigade. 
In  the  course  of  his  address  he  declared  himself  ignorant  of  the  length  of  time 
their  presence  would  be  required  on  the  border,  but  conveyed  the  impression 
that  after  six  months'  service,  the  brigade  should  Ijc  well  drilled  and,  imless 
something  should  happen  meantime,  would  be  sent  home. 

An  incident  of  early  August  was  the  peremptory  discharge  by  Captain 
Graham,  of  one  Withers,  a  member  of  Company  B,  Third  Iowa  regiment,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  perverse  "kicker."  The  action  was  pronounced  pre- 
mature by  Colonel  Bennett  and  General  Allen.  Withers  was  a  Texan  who  had 
enlisted  on  the  way  to  Brownsville. 

On  the  4th,  the  Second  and  First  regiments  made  their  first  "hike."  Two 
weeks  before,  an  Illinois  regiment  had  a  ten-mile  hike  and  more  than  half  the 
regiment  dropped  out.  The  lowans  did  better.  The  First  Iowa  made  an  eight- 
and-a-half  mile  hike  without  losing  a  man.  Three  dropped  out  but  got  back 
into  line.  The  Second  made  a  twelve-mile  hike,  and  only  five  men  dropped  out. 
Fifteen  men,  temporarily  overcome  with  the  heat,  recovered  their  places  in  the 
line.     The  hikers  came  into  camp  lustily  singing  "I-o-w-a." 

An  incipient  revolt  on  the  part  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the 
First,  because  their  regiment  had  not  had  a  pay-day  since  their  departure  from 
Iowa,  while  the  Second  and  Tliird  had  l)cen  more  fortunate  was  promptly  met 
and  dispersed  by  Colonel  Bartley  who  explained  tliat  the  regimental  pay-roll 
had  been  turned  in  more  than  a  week  before,  and  the  bnys  should'  hear  from  it 
soon. 

]\Iaj.  R.  P.  Howell  in  command  of  the  Iowa  cavalrymen,  at  Donna,  Texas, 
found  himself  in  command  of  other  troops  there,  two  from  Oklahoma,  one  from 
Louisiana,  also  a  battalion  of  field  artilleiy. 

On  the  5th  of  August  the  Iowa  Brigade  had  its  first  review.  That  it  acquitted 
itself  creditably  may  be  assumed,  for  General  Parker  was  reported  as  remarking: 

"The  Iowa  troops  are  magnificent.  I  have  not  seen  anything  to  compare 
with  them  since  Chickamauga,  1898.  .  .  .  The  Chickamauga  troops  had  had 
three  months'  training.  .  .  .  All  three  regiments  marched  as  well  a,s  the  regu- 
lars. ...  I  am  proud  of  them  and  I  congratidate  General  Allen  and  his  com- 
manders." 
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The  appearance  of  the  lowans  was  reported  as  more  striking  because  it  was 
iu  contrast  with  the  Virginia  gnardsnien  called  out  witli  tlicni. 

The  review  was  lield  on  tlie  parade-ground  of  Fort  Brown,  near  the  liio 
Grande.  When  the  7,000  men  were  in  line  facing  the  river,  they  could  see,  and 
be  seen  by,  the  Mexican  garrison  on  the  other  side.  Doubtless  the  moral  effect 
of  the  spectacle  was  not  lost  upon  "our  friends,  the  enemy." 

On  tlie  9th  of  August  a  solemn  military  funeral  was  held  in  the  camp  of  the 
Third  Iowa,  over  the  remains  of  Private  Frank  Small  of  Company  II,  who  died 
after  an  operation  for  appendicitis.  Chaplain  Humi)hrey  conducted  the  service. 
The  remains  were  conveyed  to  Oskaloosa,  escorted  by  a  squad  selected  from 
Company  II.     The  solemn  event  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  men. 

On  tiie  11th,  all  three  Iowa  regiments  entered  ujion  an  eleven-mile  hike,  led 
by  General  Allen.  The  men  stood  the  trip  wdl  until  the  last  mile  which  led 
through  thie'k  chaiijiaral  and  lufsiiuite.  Forty-one  men  dropped  out  near  the 
end. 

The  summer  neared  its  close  without  any  appreciable  realization  of  the 
fears  of  friends  at  home  or  the  prophecies  of  alarmists  in  camp.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  extreme  heat  to  which  the  men  of  the  north  were  subjected,  and  the 
inconveniences  of  a  sub-trojiical  climate,  with  which  they  were  ]>revi()usly  unac- 
quainted, the  general  health  of  the  transplanted  Idwans  remained  excellent. 
Life  in  the  oi)en,  the  strict  discipline  maintained  in  camp,  the  substantial  and 
wholesome  food  served,  the  careful  surveillance  of  the  surgeons  and  other 
officers,  and — with  only  a  few  excejjtions — the  disinclination  of  the  men  to  in- 
dulge in  the  proverbial  vices  of  camp,  all.  together,  tended  not  ony  to  keep  the 
troops  in  good  conilition  but  also  imparted  to  most  of  the  men  a  degree  of  health 
and  endurance  they  had  never  before  enjoyed. 

Exaggerated  reports  of  moral  and  physical  lapses  on  the  part  of  the  Towans, 
circulated  by  a  few  sensational  corr(>s])on(lents  of  home  newspai)ei's,  and  vig- 
orou.sly  denied  by  other  representatives  of  the  Iowa  press,  resulted  in  searching 
investigations  which  not  oidy  proved  the  falsity  of  the  reports  b\it  also  estab- 
lished the  reassuring  fact  that  the  manly  .self-restraint  along  with  other  soldierly 
qualities  of  the  men  had  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  division  com- 
mander and  his  staff. 

Before  the  close  of  tlu^  long  summer,  the  Towans  had  settled  down  to  the 
fa<'t  tliat  there  would  be  no  general  invaniim  nf  .Mexico,  anil  in  all  ])robability  no 
actual  fighting  on  their  ])art.  Assigned  to  oiitjiost  duty  along  the  Rio  Grande, 
the  Iowa  brigade  had  relieved  the  I'Niurth  i-egiment  of  regulars  of  the  duty  of 
guarding  the  internat intial  bridge  and  tin-  river  approai'lies  tbei-eto.  General 
Allen  so  arranged  the  details  that  oidy  one  comjiany  in  a  regiment  was  on  duty 
at  a  time,  each  holding  its  post  twenty-four  hours.  Thus  every  comiiany  was 
given   ample   opixir-tnnity    fur   training   in   I'Vcry   siildierly   essential. 

^feanwhile.  men  with  dependent  families  were  disli-cssed  by  rejiorts  of 
privation  and  suffering  at  home.  The  distress  was  ri'licved  by  a  reply  of  Si-c- 
retary  R.  II.  Faxon,  of  the  De.s  Moines  Cbanil>er  nf  ('miimercc,  who  as  .secretary 
of  a  war  relief  committee  had  been  addressed  on  the  suli.ject  by  Ma.j.  Tlmmas  F. 
Duhigg,  commanding  the  field  hospital  coqis  from  the  state  ca])ital.  Mr.  Faxon 
referred  to  three  eaiws  cited  by  Ma.ior  Duhigg  as  showing  the  gToundlessne.ss  of 
the  charges,  declaring  that  each  of  the  three  complaimmts  hail  received  excep- 
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tionally  quick  and  effective  aid.  He  tlien  gave  the  figures  showing  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  relief  work.  Reports  from  other  parts  of  the  state  were  equally 
reassuring. 

Late  in  August  the  three  chaplains  who  went  to  Texas  with  the  Iowa  brigade 
were  called  back  to  Iowa  and  soon  thereafter  General  Allen  organized  Sunday 
services  without  their  aid.  Sometimes  the  general  himself  would  address  the 
troops.  Sometimes  other  officers  conducted  the  service.  At  other  times  men  in 
the  ranks  would  address  their  comrades.  Formal  sermons  were  entirely  omitted. 
Set  lists  of  hymns  gave  place  to  gospel  songs  and  patriotic  and  popular  airs. 
Nearly  every  man  in  the  brigade  attended  and  enjoyed  these  informal  services. 
No  subjects  were  discussed  but  those  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  brigade 
individually  and  collectively.  General  Parker  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
interest  taken  by  the  men  and  the  wholesome  trend  of  the  exercises  that  he  went 
so  far  as  to  say  he  would  like  to  see  a  similar  program  carried  out  in  the  entire 
division.  In  an  interview  given  a  Des  Moines  Register  correspondent,  late  in 
November,  General  Allen  remarked:  "It's  a  fine  sight  to  see  these  hundreds  of 
men  marching  into  the  big  building  Sunday  morning  looking  forward  expect- 
antly to  their  meeting.  The  very  gathering  is  a  sermon  in  itself.  Those  at  home 
need  have  no  fear  for  their  sons  on  the  border  so  long  as  we  continue  this  plan." 

Ill 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  Friday,  the  18th  of  August,  occurred  the 
most  exciting  episode  of  the  summer.  The  lowans  were  roused  from  their  slum- 
bers by  a  fierce  and  threatening  West  Indian  hurricane.  A  seventy-mile  wind, 
accompanied  by  a  torrential  rain,  blew  down  their  tents  and  mess-houses  and 
engulfed  the  camp  with  a  flood  which  swept  away,  with  the  tents,  the  equip- 
ment, and  other  belongings  of  their  occupants.  For  a  time  the  excitement  was 
intense.  Men  for  whom  ^lexican  outlaws  had  no  terrors  found  themselves  well- 
nigh  powerless  in  the  grip  of  an  unseen  and  unmeasurable  foe.  And  yet,  so 
thorough  was  the  self-discipline  of  each  individual  unit  that  the  men  remained 
cool  and  collected  as  they  proceeded  to  extricate  themselves  and  their  impedi- 
menta from  the  flood.  The  early  morning  round-up  revealed  the  gratifying 
fact  that  no  lives  had  been  lost  and  no  serious  injuries  had  been  sustained. 

The  entire  Brownsville  district  remained  storm-bound  for  twelve  hours,  with 
rail  and  wire  connections  with  the  outside  world  cut  off.  General  Parker  ordered 
a  temporary  abandonment  of  the  .several  camps,  all  of  which  bad  been  inundated 
by  the  flood. 

The  Iowa  troops  were  quartered  in  Brownsville,  in  the  eourt-house  and  in 
churches,  warehouses  and  homes.  Two-days'  rations  were  issued  for  their  tem- 
porary relief.  The  government  loss  and  the  individual  losses  in  the  aggregate 
amounted  to  many  thousand  dollars,  and  the  individual  inconvenience  was 
considerable.  The  lowans  put  in  two  hard  days'  work  restoring  their  camp. 
The  nine  mess-halls  were  promptly  restored,  and  in  a  few  days  nearly  all  traces 
of  the  hurricane  had  been  obliterated. 

Many  uncomplimentary  things  had  been  said  by  certain  correspondents  con- 
cerning Brownsville;  but  the  hospitality  of  her  citizens  and  the  helpful  activi- 
ties of  its  City  Development  Club,  following  the  storm,  silenced  the  censors  and 
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est-ablished  tlic  I'clatioiisliii)  of  camp  and  town  npon  a  new  and  vci-v  friendly 
basis. 

On  the  20tli,  Oeneral  Parker  issued  a  general  order  eougratulating  his  com- 
mand on  "the  fine  spirit  shown  hy  the  officers  and  men  during  the  hurricane 
which  raged  ou  August  18,"  noting  especially  that  "the  commands  were  pre- 
served intact,  there  being  no  straggling  or  disorder,  the  troops  remaining 
strictly  under  the  control  of  their  superior  officers  and  preserving  tlie  integrity 
of  their  regiments  and  brigades." 

Late  in  August,  a  healthful  tonic  was  administered  the  men  by  tiie  arrange- 
ment of  a  field  maneuver  lx;tween  the  Virginia  troops  and  the  Iowa  brigade. 
In  a  vigorously  contested  sham-l>attle,  the  lowans  defeated  the  Virginians, 
driving  "the  enemy"  from  their  ti-enches  and  capturing  their  field  gmis.  The 
after-.jubilation  of  the  victory  was  a  i)leasant  reminder  of  school  and  college  days 
ill  far-oty  Iowa. 

Another  lato-summcr  relaxation  in  whidi  the  Iowa  tirijradc  indnl^'cd  was  a 
seventeen-mile  hike,  each  contestant  wciglitcil  down  witii  his  full  field  equip- 
ment. Xotwithstaiidiiig  tiie  extreme  heat  and  roads  made  slippery  by  siiower.s, 
the  coiitcstaiits  made  a  i)roud  record  for  speed  and  endurance. 

ileantiiue  bandit  alarms  and  Mexican  looters  kept  the  guardsmen  busy  while 
on  duty  and  gave  zest  to  their  evening  exchange  of  experiences. 

After  sleeping  on  the  ground  for  ten  weeks,  the  lowans  at  last,  in  the  first 
week  of  Sei)tember,  were  made  glad  by  the  receipt  of  several  consignments  of 
cots.  The  arrival  and  distrilnition  of  overcoats,  blankets,  sweaters,  heavy  under- 
wear and  fur-lined  gloves  dissipated  hopes  of  an  early  return  to  Iowa. 

Early  in  ScpteiiilK'r  f'npt.  Williaiii  A.  Graham  of  ("omiiany  H,  was  ap- 
I)ointed  judge  advocate  of  the  Iowa  brigiide,  to  scn-e  as  attorney  for  the  court 
ill  all  <-(mrt-marlial  ])nicecdings.  Lieut.  Harrison  Cummins  JlcIIenry,  the  first 
Iowa  officer  to  lose  his  life  in  Ixittle  in  France,  in  lf)18,  was  jtroiiioted  to  fill 
the  vacant  captaincy. 

At  about  the  .same  time.  Bishop  Johnson,  of  Sioux  City,  resigned  the  chap- 
laincy of  the  Second  Iowa,  to  prepare  for  active  service  in  the  African  bishop- 
ric to  which  he  had  lieen  appoijitcd. 

Maj.  David  S.  Fairchild,  Jr.,  of  Clinton,  formerly  surgeon  of  the  Iowa  liri- 
gado,  left  behind  because  the  new  army  bill  did  not  jirovide  for  a  brigade 
surgeon,  was  in  September  onlered  to  HiowiisvilU-,  a  ruling  from  the  War  De- 
]iartiiieiit  indicating  that  he  was  still  on  the  Iowa  Hrigadc  staff,  an  exception 
having  In-cn  made  in  his  case,  an  honor  keenly  appreciated  by  all  who  knew 
the  rare  worth  of  this  untiring  officer. 

In  September,  a  new  experience  came  to  two  battalions  of  the  Iowa  l)rigade. 
Months  before,  occurred  the  raid  on  San  Renito  by  Villa's  bandits.  They  crossed 
the  Hio  Grande  at  the  much  used  ford  o|)posite  the  Naran.jos  ranch,  owned  and 
operated  by  a  Mexican.  To  prevent  other  raids,  in  coiipcration  with  Carranza's 
forces,  a  battalion  of  our  guardsmen  wero  jilaced  on  the  American  side,  and  a 
battalion  of  Carranza's  triKip.s  guarded  the  Mexican  approach.  The  first  bat- 
talion of  the  First  Iowa  Infantry  under-  Ma.i.  E.  C.  Johnson  was  stationed  on 
the  American  side,  entrenched  behind  barbed-wire  entanglements  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  water's  edge,  the  peak  of  their  breastworks  pointing  directly 
toward  tlie  roadway  leading  up  from  the  river.    On  the  6th  of  Sejitcmbcr,  the 
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battalion,  consisting  of  companies  from  Dnlmqiie,  Waterloo  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
marched  Avitli  full  cquiijment  from  the  camp  near  Brownsville  to  the  ranch,  ten 
miles  down  the  river,  a  wagon  train  following  loaded  with  conical  tents  and  sup- 
plies for  a  five  days'  stay.  Camp  was  pitched  in  a  clearing  under  a  wide  canal, 
part  of  a  big  irrigation  scheme.  The  dike,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high, 
and  twenty-five  feet  wide,  protected  the  camp  in  the  rear,  and  the  front  and 
side  were  protected  by  trenches  first  thrown  up  by  cavalry  regulars  and  deepened 
and  otherwise  strengthened  by  the  Iowa  battalion.  The  men  of  the  First  were 
duly  relieved  by  Major  Worthingtou's  battalion,  Companies  A,  B,  C  and  D  of 
the  Third  Iowa,  and  these  in  turn,  five  days  later,  by  a  battalion  of  the  Second 
Iowa.  No  other  raids  were  attempted,  but  the  patrol  experience  was  of  value 
to  the  participants,  preparing  them  the  better  for  the  more  serious  work  in 
store  for  them.  The  lowans  and  the  Mexicans  on  the  other  side,  while  not 
permitted  to  carry  on  direct  communication,  remained  on  excellent  terms,  salut- 
ing one  another  as  occasions  offered.  The  principal  amusements  of  the  men 
oflf  duty  were  bathing  in  the  canal  ami  short  hikes  in  the  region  roundabout. 

IV 

Early  in  September,  about  midnight,  the  Iowa  brigade  executed  a  maneuver 
which  added  materially  to  its  prestige.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the  complete 
surprise  and  capture  of  Fort  Brown,  near  Brownsville.  The  entire  stronghold 
was  in  possession  of  "the  enemy"  before  the  commanding  officers  were  even 
aroused  from  sleep !  The  order  to  attack  came  from  General  Parker  at  midnight, 
and  within  less  than  a  half-hour's  time  the  troops  were  in  line  of  march.  The 
general  gave  the  lowans  till  4  a.  m.  to  reach  the  fort.  They  arrived  long  before 
that  hour,  and  the  surprise  was  so  complete  as  to  win  renewed  praise  from  the 
commander. 

The  monotony  of  the  camp  and  of  Brownsville  was  broken  on  the  night  of 
September  24,  when  about  250  First  Regiment  men,  Companies  C  and  D,  the 
Cedar  Rapids  contingent,  led  by  part  of  the  regimental  band,  paraded  the 
streets  of  Brownsville  all  clad  in  pajamas,  much  to  the  sni-prise  of  city  officials 
and  camp  officers.  After  halting  bi'fore  the  Miller  Hotel  and  saluting  the  offi- 
cers and  officials  sitting  at  their  ease  in  front  of  the  hotel,  they  marched  back 
to  camp.  The  "event"  was  in  celebration  of  the  receipt  of  a  gift  of  pajamas 
by  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

ifeantime  the  impression  prevailed  in  Iowa  that  there  was  no  nei'cssity  for 
a  longer  retention  of  the  troops  on  the  border  and,  in  response  to  many  re(|uesfs, 
Governor  Clarke  addressed  a  letter  to  the  War  Department  urging  an  early 
return  of  the  Iowa  brigade.  In  a  reply,  dated  October  24,  Adjutant-General 
H.  P.  ilcCain  notified  the  governor  that  the  Iowa  troops  could  not  be  released 
as  long  as  the  then  pre.sent  .serious  conditions  remained  to  menace  the  border. 
The  respon.se  of  the  adjutant-general  was  coucl^^d  in  the  following  terms : 

"The  Department  has  a  very  keen  appreciation  of  the  sacrifices  these  men 
are  making  by  their  enforced  separation  frfmi  home  and  business,  and,  were 
the  emergency  less  commanding,  would  be  happy  indeed  to  relieve  them  of  fur- 
ther sacrifice.  .  .  . 

"The  situation,  however,   is  not  such   as   to  permit  the  withdrawal   of  the 
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militia  at  this  time,  so  that  the  most  the  Department  can  do  is  to  h)ok  forward 
to  an  early  improvement  in  the  l)onler  situation." 

Late  in  tlie  fall  Adjutaiit-Lleneial  Logan  visited  the  Iowa  liri^'ailu  that  he 
might  see  for  himself  the  actual  condition  of  tlie  men  in  eamp.  Jn  an  inter- 
view dated  Hrownsville,  Novemher  27,  the  general  was  <jnoted  as  having  arriveii 
in  time  to  see  the  men  after  a  two-days'  hike  antl  in  a  monster  tield  manemer 
covering  ten  days.  Thus  lie  was  enalilid  to  see  the  lowans  in  their  marching, 
fighting  and  general  field  work,  and  he  was  reported  as  "satisfied."  He  declared 
that  in  evei'y  line  of  military  training  the  Iowa  guardsmen  could  not  he  sur- 
passed by  any  other  national  guard  organization. 

"During  the  maneuver,"  he  continued,  "I  watched  the  men  go  into  action 
....  as  if  they  were  in  a  real  campaign  and  the  enemy  a  real  one.  .  .  .  Nothing 
seemed  too  hard  or  tmj  dangerous  for  tiie  men  t«  attempt."  His  deliberate 
conclusion  was  "that  we  liave  a  remai'kaijie  military  organization  from  Iowa." 

iMajor  Duhigg,  commanding  the  field  hospital  of  the  Iowa  national  guard, 
a  few  days  later,  on  a  visit  in  Des  Moines,  confirmed  the  adjutant-general's 
rejiort,  adding  much  of  a  chwring  nature  relative  to  the  j)hysical,  mental  and 
moral  health  of  the  men. 

After  the  ten-days'  maneuver  to  whiih  General  Logau  referred,  the  Iowa 
brigade  was  recognized  by  the  district  (■(imiiiander  as  having  completed  its  train- 
ing period,  by  the  issuance  of  au  order  that  the  daily  di-ill  of  the  brigade  be 
cut  from  four  hours  a  day  to  three.  At  Camp  Dodge  the  brigade  averaged 
seven  hours  a  day.  At  Brownsville  the  drill  jieriod  was  cut  to  six  hours.  After 
six  weeks  on  the  l)order,  the  daily  program  was  three  hours  in  the  forenoon  and 
one  hour  in  the  afternoon.  The  last  order  reducing  the  drill  to  three  hours, 
put  the  lowans  on  the  same  basis  as  the  companies  of  the  regular  army. 

In  the  great  maneuver — -"the  greatest  ever  attempted  by  an  American  army 
in  time  of  peace," — to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  the  Iowa  troops 
under  (ieneral  Parker,  with  (Jeneral  Allen  in  command  of  tlieir  division,  mini- 
bering  12,000  men,  executed  a  night  movement  enveloping  Bullard's  brigade. 
The  lowans  captured  three  batteries,  two  troops  of  cavalry  and  "destroyed,"  or 
made  i)risoners,  three  regiment.s  of  infantry.  The  unofficial  report  made  by  a 
Cajiital  corresi)ondent  declares  "it  was  a  brilliant  feat  and  won  the  admiration 
and  esteem  of  all  the  army  oflfieers  in   the  district." 

Thanksgiving  Day  was  ob.served  with  flic  regulation  turkey  dinner.  The 
department  generously  allowed  every  man  his  j)ound  of  turkey.  This  was  snj)- 
plemenfed  with  ;iliuiiil;iii1  substantials,  and,  too,  with  many  delicacies  fresh  from 
home.  After  five  months  of  "rations,"  satisfactory  though  they  were,  a  feast 
such  as  was  sjjread  for  them  on  Thanksgiving  Dav  was  an  event. 

In  a  campaign  strangely  free  from  casmdties,  the  drowning  of  Corj).  William 
II.  Oliver,  of  Company  B,  Third  Iowa  Infantry,  in  the  Kio  Grande  on  the  2JSth 
of  November,  mnde  a  jirofound  impression.  The  corporal  was  at  the  time  ou 
outpost  duty  at  the  Bruly  ranch.    The  deceased  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Tributes  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  the  border  were  many, 
ospeeially  in  letters  sent  home.  To  say  nothing  of  the  moral  effect  of  that  great 
organ  of  applied  Christianity^-of  which  too  much  in  praise  cannot  be  said, — it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  statement  of  Gen.  Sec.  E.  C.  AVolcott,  of  Sioux  City, 
on  his  ri'tnrn  from  the  border,  earlv  in  October.     Tbi're  were  fortv  Y.  M.  ('.  A. 
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buildings  on  tlu'  liorder.  lie  liad  seen  525  men  writing  letters  in  the  Browns- 
ville building.  From  1,000  to  2,500  letters  Avere  written  home  to  Iowa  every 
day.  As  to  the  morale  of  the  lowans  he  remarked  tliat  the  men  were  clean  and 
their  morale  was  marvelous,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  the  vices  of  an  inferior 
race.  He  had  never  known  men  so  eager  to  do  the  right  thing  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  service  held  out  to  them  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
As  to  the  alleged  vices  of  the  officers,  Secretary  Wolcott  was  quoted  as  saying 
"the  Iowa  officers  are  a  mighty  straight  set  of  men  ....  and  they  keep  the 
men  straight.  .  .  .  The  only  police  worth  anything  are  tlie  military  police." 

In  the  November  election,  the  suffrage  was  extended  to  4,200  voters  regi.s- 
tered  in  the  three  Iowa  regiments  on  the  border,  Attorney-General  Cosson  ruling 
that  under  the  Civil  War  election  law  of  1862  they  were  entitled  to  vote.  Com- 
missioners were  appointed,  and  county  auditors  in  Iowa  sent  the  troops  official 
ballots. 

Governor  Clarke  appointed  as  commissioners  to  take  the  vote  of  the  guards- 
men :  F.  M.  Hoeye,  of  Perry,  G.  L.  Caswell,  of  Denison,  C.  J.  "Wilson,  of  Wash- 
ington, and  T.  J.  JIahoney,  of  Boone.  Three  commissioners  received  the  vole 
at  Brownsville  and  the  remaining  member  at  Donna.  The  relatively  slight 
vote  shows  that  lowans  on  the  border  were  not  intensely  interested  in  home 
politics,  and  that  those  who  voted  lined  up  about  as  did  the  voters  at  home. 

The  vote  for  the  head  of  the  presidential  ticket  was:  Murphy  (rep.)  1,108; 
Pringle  (dem.)  1,093. 

The  vote  for  governor  was:  Harding  (rep.)  1,486;  Meredith  (dem.)  802; 
scattering,  22. 

The  vote  for  secretary  of  state,  presumably  showing  the  relative  strength  of 
the  two  parties,  was  Allen  (rep.)  1,379;  Noth  (dem.)  630;  scattering,  29. 

On  the  night  before  election,  there  was  a  lively  demonstration  of  interest 
which  promised  a  larger  vote  than  was  cast  next  day.  In  the  early  evening  the 
people  of  Brownsville  looked  on  in  astonishment  at  the  long  lines  of  rival  guards- 
men marching  through  the  streets  behind  their  regimental  bands,  one  line  shout- 
ing "We  want  Wilson!"  the  other,  "Vote  for  Hughes!"  The  lowans  divided 
into  two  lines,  one  shouting  for  ]\Ieredith  for  governor,  the  other  for  Harding. 

In  November  the  Iowa  guardsmen  were  asked  to  take  a  new  federal  oath, 
the  oath  taken  in  Iowa  not  being  regarded  as  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant 
the  government  in  ordering  them  across  the  border  should  an  emergency  arise 
compelliijg  an  advance  into  Mexico.  The  new  oath  committed  tlie  guardsmen 
to  serve  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Iowa  "against  all  enemies  whomso- 
ever," and  to  "obey  the  orders  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
governor  of  Iowa,"  as  a  ■'•oluntarily  enlisted  soldier  in  the  national  guard  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  state,  "for  the  period  of  three  years  in  service  and 
three  years  in  reserve."    Most  of  the  lowans  took  the  new  oath. 

The  depression  which  followed  the  refusal  of  the  department  to  return  the 
guardsmen  to  their  homes  remained  unrelieved  until  the  7th  of  December  when 
the  lowans  were  thrilled  by  the  official  announcement  that  the  First  Iowa  In- 
fantry and  the  First  Iowa  battalion  of  field  artillery  had  been  ordered  home. 
On  the  following  day,  thirty  or  more  cars  were  side-tracked  at  Brownsville  and 
the  work  of  packing  and  loading  began.     Oil  the  12th  the  artillerymen  were 
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entrained,  with  orders  to  muster  out  at  l)avciii)ort.  The  troops  readied  Daven- 
port on  tlie  16th. 

The  joy  of  the  return  was  turned  into  nioui-ning  wlien,  not  far  out  from 
lirownsville,  one  William  Brody,  of  Battery  C,  Muscatine,  while  looking  out  of 
a  car-window,  was  decapitated  by  a  bridge  girder.  The  announecnient  of  tliis 
tragic  death,  quickly  following  that  of  the  death  of  Charles  Abbott,  of  West 
Branch,  at  East  Donna,  Texas,  also  spread  an  atmosphere  of  gloom  over  the 
preparations  in  progress  in  JIuscatine  for  i)ublicly  welcoming  Conii)any  C. 

The  First  Iowa  entrained  in  two  sections,  on  the  18th  and  lOtli  ofDeccm- 
ber,  its  destination  Des  iloines.  On  the  night  of  the  2:kl,  the  several  train- 
sections  were  all  delivered  of  their  charge,  and  tlie  men  were  transfei-red  by 
trolley  to  Fort  Des  Moines.  In  anticipation  of  their  return  too  late  to  spend 
Christmas  at  home,  several  hundred  public-spirited  families  in  Des  iloines  had 
filed  with  the  entertainment  committee  invitations  sufficient  to  provide  Christ- 
mas diinicrs  for  eleven  liundred  officers  and  men.  Hut  Maj.  D.  II.  Clarke,  in 
charge  of  the  men  at  the  fort,  had  anticipated  their  hospitality,  having  provided 
a  sumptuous  turkey  dinner  for  every  man,  doubting  not  that  those  who  could 
not  reach  home  in  time  for  the  Cliristmas  festivities  would  prefer  to  celebrate 
this  their  last  fea.st-day  together.  Many  of  tlie  men  who  were  first  to  arrive 
spent  the  day  in  their  res])cctive  homes.  For  the  large  majority  who  celebrated 
at  Fort  Des  ^loines  the  day  was  a  memorable  one,  an  undercurrent  of  sadness 
somewhat  moderating  the  .iollity  of  the  occasion. 

Company  A,  Iowa  Engine(>rs.  left  Brownsville  on  tin'  24tb  nf  December  and 
arrived  in  Des  Moines  on  the  27th. 


General  Allen  did  not  allow  the  remaining  three  thousand  lowans  in  camp 
on  the  Mexican  border  to  jiass  Christmas  Day  without  some  unforgetable  fea- 
tures. When,  on  Christmas  eve,  the  town-clock  in  Brownsville  struck  the  hour 
of  midnight,  there  was  a  blare  of  trumpets,  and  the  men,  aroused  from  their 
fir.st  sound  sleep,  were  ordored  to  dress  and  report  at  the  head  of  their  company 
street.  Bands  marched  up  and  down  the  regimental  streets  playing  Christmas 
carols  and  hymns  of  praise.  The  men  fell  into  line  ami  marched  to  brigade 
head(|nartcrs,  where  bla/.ed  a  monster  bonfire  fed  from  time  to  time  with  barrels 
of  kerosene  oil.  The  illumination  lighted  iij)  the  region  for  miles  in  everv 
direction.  Vr\wn  the  men  had  informally  ranged  themselves  around  the  bonfire. 
Oeneral  Allen  appeared  and  was  enthusiastically  received.  He  .sjioke  bricflv, 
wishing  every  man  a  happy  aii.l  merry  Christmas.  Then  followed  brief  .speeches 
all  breathing  the  contagion  of  good-cheer,  music  by  the  regimental  bands,  liag- 
pipr  imitations  by  the  Second  Iowa  band  (|uartet.  solos  by  the  wife  of  Lieutenant 
Roost  sustained  by  the  quartet  of  Company  II,  Third  Towa.  and  then  more 
music  by  the  bands.  This  novel  midnight  celebration  lasted  about  three  hours, 
when  the  men  went  .ioyou.sly  singing  back  to  their  cots  to  resume  their  .slumbers. 
The  Christmas  dinner  at  noon  was  a.s  elaborate  and  delicious  as  the  commis- 
sary department,  baekcd  by  "the  folks  at  home"  could  make  it.  Christmas 
trees,  with  .something  for  every  one,  a  "stair  dance"  jiiid  camji-fire  jollitv  com- 
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pleted  the  memoi-able  first — aud  last — Christmas  spent  by  the  guardsmen  on 
the  Texas  border. 

JIaj.  Wilbur  S.  Conkling,  surgeon,  first  detachment,  while  home  on  a  flying 
visit  during  the  holidays,  paid  this  well-earned  tribute  to  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  Iowa  brigade : 

"They  are  so  fit  that  the  regulars  can't  keep  up  with  them.  In  the  big 
maneuver  in  which  25,000  soldiei-s  participated,  the  Iowa  guards  caught  up 
with  and  passed  the  regular  infantry.  .  .  . 

"The  boys  were  worked  exceedingly  hard  when  they  first  arrived.  .  .  . 
Now  they  march  but  once  a  week  and  drill  a  few  hours  in  the  morning.  .  .  . 

"The  health  of  the  men  continues  excellent.  We  have  not  lost  a  man  from 
preventable  disease.  The  seven  or  eight  who  have  died  were  victims  of  accidents. 
There  is  no  typhoid.  The  anti-typhoid  inoculation  killed  that  dread  of  the 
army.  There  is  a  little  malaria,  but  it  is  light.  ...  I  have  never  seen  a  healthier 
bunch  of  men —  But,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  "we're  ready  to  come  back 
any  time  now." 

"The  first  two  months  we  were  at  Brownsville,"  he  said,  "many  of  the  boys 
dropped  out  of  those  eight  and  ten-mile  practice  marches.  .  .  .  They  couldn't 
stand  the  pressure.  To-day,  they  swing  a  sixty-five  pound  pack  on  their  backs, 
rifles,  blanket-rolls,  mess-kits — complete  field  equipment, — and  march  fifteen 
miles.  .  .  .  There  is  never  a  man  dropping  out  of  the  hike  any  more.  The  boys 
are  fit." 

The  percentage  of  casualties  among  the  4,880  officers  and  men  from  Iowa 
in  the  Tcxas-ilexico  campaign  of  six  months  was  surprisingly  small.  The 
list  of  deaths  reported  by  the  Des  Moines  Capital  correspondent  at  Brownsville 
included  the  following  names : 

Lieutenant  Henry  Henrichscn,  Battery  A,  Clinton,  heart  failure. 

Private  William  Peterson,  Battery  D,  Davenport,  drowned  in  the  Rio  Grande. 

Corporal  William  Henry  Oliver,  Company  B,  Third  Iowa,  Gillespie,  111., 
drowned  in  the  Rio  Grande. 

Private  James  Rhodes,  Company  F,  Second  Iowa,  Fort  Dodge,  drowned  in 
an  irrigation  canal. 

Sergeant  William  N.  Myers,  Company  A,  First  Iowa,  Dubuque,  drowned 
in  a  lake. 

Private  Henry  C.  Wright,  Company  D,  Thii'd  Towa,  Centerville,  accidentally 
killed  wliile  cleaning  his  rifle. 

Private  Charles  A.  Abbott,  Troop  D,  from  West  Branch,  killed  at  East 
Donna,  while  acting  as  military  police. 

Private  Arthur  King,  Troop  D,  ,  died  from  wound  received  through 

accidental  discharge  of  a  rifle. 

To  these  should  be  added  the  name  of  William  Brody,  from  Muscatine,  whose 
death  saddened  the  homeward  journey. 

In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  the  praise  accorded  the  Iowa  Brigade 
by  General  Parker,  commanding  the  Brownsville  district.  In  a  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Allen,  dated  January  31,  1917,  General  Parker  stated  that  his  association 
with  the  Iowa  Brigade  would  always  be  remembered  with  pride  and  apprecia- 
tion. General  All<>n's  officers  and  men  had  worked  hard,  long  and  faithfully, 
and  had  made  a  proud  record.     They  had  shown  how  quickly  National  Guard 
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fr()<>i)s  rould  lie  niado  i-cady  for  war.  The  Jowa  rcgiiiifiits  }iacl  .stood  the  test  of 
diseipliiie,  in  maneuver,  in  marksmanship,  in  marching  and  (ield  training,  in 
all  the  functions  of  military  life  except  axitual  combat,  and  in  that  he  was  confi- 
dent they  would  have  iiiailc  a  jjroud  record  had  occasion  ottered. 

Not  until  Saturday,  tho  i:Jth,  and  .Monday,  the  15th,  of  January  were  the 
members  of  the  First  Iowa  Infantry  ajid  the  engineer  company  of  Iowa  City,  mus- 
tered out.  All  the  companies  were  given  transportation  to  their  home  stations, 
where  they  resumed  their  former  status  as  members  of  the  National  Guard. 
('iilbd  to  the  colors  on  June  18,  1916,  they  had  seen  nearly  seven  months  of 
active  service.  After  a  few  da\s  given  over  to  public  and  family  reunions,  the 
men  resumed  their  former  occupations,  in  many  respects  benefited  by  their  experi- 
ences on  the  border. 

On  the  21st  of  January.  1917,  General  Fun.ston  designated  the  Third  Iowa 
Infantry,  the  first  s<iuadron  of  Jowa  Cavalry,  Field  Hospital  No.  1  and  the  Iowa 
Brigade  Headquarters,  among  the  units  to  be  returned  home  for  muster  out  of 
the  federal  service.  In  the  order  of  their  departure,  the  Third  Iowa  was  given 
the  date  Febniary  1.  In  advance  of  their  coming,  the  general  assembly,  and 
the  Des  Jloines  Chamber  of  Commerce,  arranged  a  public  reception  and  a  jiarade 
with  a  review  by  the  governor  and  the  general  a.s.scml)ly.  Senator  B.  J.  Gib.son. 
—Captain  of  Company  K,  Corning, — wrote  Colonel  Bennett  telling  him  of  the 
desire  of  the  general  assembly  to  honor  the  regiment.  In  a  telegram  the  colonel 
expressed  his  gratification,  also  his  pleasure  in  co<')i)erating  with  the  senator  in 
ill-ranging  for  the  review. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  llic  friction  between  the  regulars  and  the 
guardsmen  on  the  border,  friction  largely  growing  out  of  the  defeat  of  the  regu- 
lars in  the  great  maneuver  of  the  late  summer.  Nor  need  we  more  than  mention, 
in  passing,  the  ungenerous  report  made  by  General  Scott  on  the  service  rendered 
by  the  National  Guard  in  Texas.  Impartial  histoi-y  rises  above  the  pettiness  of 
little  men  in  authority.  The  future  course  of  the  guardsmen,  when  the  time  of 
real  peril  came,  is  sufficient  refutation  of  the  ungenerous  words  the  general  bad 
used.  It  is  also  needless  to  give  in  detail  the  long  story  of  the  mistake  of  the 
(|uartei-mast<^r's  department  in  charging  the  Iowa  guardsmen  full  price  for 
the  uniforms  worn  by  them  when  they  entered  government  service. — many  of  the 
uniforms  already  well  worn  in  previous  service.  The  action  of  the  department 
created  much  hard  feeling  among  the  men  and  indignation  among  their  friends. 
Their  cause  was  taken  up  in  the  general  assembly;  resolutions  severelv  con- 
demning the  department  were  introduced  in  the  senate  and.  in  niodjlied  form, 
pa.s.sed  both  houses.  After  all  the  harm  had  been  done  except  its  actual  enforce- 
ment, the  order  was  modified  i-educing  th(>  charge  materially.  It  looked  as 
though  irreparable  injury  had  1)oen  done;  but.  when,  a  few  months  Liter,  the 
call  of  the  President  for  dcfendi'i-s  of  the  nation's  honor  and  its  very  life  readied 
the  ears  of  the  Iowa  giiardsmen,  all  7-e.sentment  was  put  aside  in  the  unanimitv 
of  their  response. 

A  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  new  relation  of  the  Iowa  guardsmen  to 
the  federal  government.  The  federal  oath,  taken  six  months  before  at  Cuiip 
Dodge,  put  the  men  in  the  federal  .service  for  the  lerni  df  their  enlistment  as 
puardsmcn.  and  their  discharge  simply  put  them  back  in  the  guard  subject  to 
government  call  to  active  service. 
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Early  Tufsday  forenoon,  February  6,  1917,  after  a  delay  of  nearly  sixteen 
hours,  the  first  tiattalion  of  the  Third  Iowa  Infantry  arrived  at  the  state  cap- 
ital. A  few  hours  later  came  the  second,  and  still  later  the  third  battalion. 
After  an  enthusiastic  but  necessarily  brief  welcome  from  the  hundreds  who  had 
pati<^ntly  waited  their  coming,  the  men  were  packed  into  street  cars  and  con- 
veyed to  Port  Des  Moines.  The  entire  day  was  mainly  spent  in  transporting 
and  unloading  the  regimental  equipment  and  individual  baggage,  and  in  "set- 
ting up  housekeeping''  at  the  fort. 

During  tlie  intervening  days  before  the  muster-out,  discipline  was  lax  and 
many  were  the  happy  reunions  with  relatives  and  friends.  As  fast  as  possil)le, 
^lajor  Sturtevant,  Captain  Cowan  and  Lieutenant  Ellefson  pushed  the  detail 
work  necessary  to  a  closing  of  the  regiment's  accounts  with  the  government, 
preparatory  to  the  muster  out. 

It  was  early  decided  that  the  Third  should  be  reviewed  by  the  governor  and 
the  legislature  from  the  State  House  grounds  on  Friday  afternoon,  February  9. 
In  honor  of  the  event,  the  schools  of  the  city  were  ordered  dismissed  and  thou- 
sands of  people  from  the  region  round-about  planned  to  join  the  citizens  of  the 
state  capital  in  witnessing  the  final  parade  and  review.  But  as  the  time  drew 
near,  the  weather  conditions  were  so  unfavorable  that  the  proposed  review  was 
reluctantly  abandoned. 

General  Allen,  who  returned  with  the  Third,  took  early  occasion  to  say  that 
should  war  be  declared  as  a  consequent  of  the  President's  action,  the  Iowa  sol- 
diers, "equal  to  any  fighting  force  in  the  world,"  would  respond  enthusiastically 
to  a  call  for  service.    His  words  as  quoted  in  tlie  newspapers  were: 

"I  am  free  to  say  that  if  the  War  Department  wants  the  Iowa  troops  for 
foreign  service  I  will  gladly  go.  The  Iowa  men  are  in  fine  trim  and  are  ready 
and  willing  to  respond  to  call."    He  added: 

"Iowa  had  the  best  military  organizations  on  the  border.  One  reason  for 
this  is  the  organizations  had  a  high  grade  of  men.  We  had  no  loss  of  life  from 
preventable  disease,  and,  altogether,  the  record  of  the  Iowa  troops  has  never 
been  equalled.  .  .  .  They  are  a  finely  trained  fighting  force — no  better  can  be 
found  anywhere." 

The  habit  of  quick  response  acquired  by  five  long  months  of  rigorous  disci- 
pline became  apparent  when  the  whistle  blew  to  signal  the  men  of  the  Third  to 
fall  in  line.  Though  excited  and  elated  with  the  greetings  received,  the  familiar 
sound  of  the  rallying  whistle  soon  brought  the  men  into  line  and,  with  the 
swinging  step  of  vigorous  youth,  company  after  company  marched  to  the  street- 
comer  near  by,  where  street-cars  were  lined  up  waiting  to  convey  them  to  Fort 
Des  Moines. 

The  members  of  the  regiment  were  the  recipients  of  many  attentions  dur- 
ing their  stay  at  the  fort.  The  clubs  and  churches  and  many  families  of  the 
capital  city  did  much  in  evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  the  service  the  regi- 
ment had  rendered  and  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  officers  and  men  had  performed 
that  service. 

A  sensational  report  was  circulated  in  Iowa  that  certain  officers  of  the  Third 
had  complained  of  the  indiff^erence  of  the  capital  city  to  their  returning  braves. 
Colonel  Bennett  made  haste  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  report,  declaring  that  Des 
Moines  had  treated  not  only  her  own  guardsmen  but  also  those  from  other  parts 
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of  the  state  with  all  due  consideration — "'and  then  some".  He  took  pleasure  in 
reciting  instances  of  rare  courtesy  and  generosity.  He  gratefully  referred  to 
the  present  of  $800  sent  the  men  at  the  front  by  the  Greater  Des  iloiues  Com- 
mittee at  Christmas-time.    He  added : 

"No  state  was  as  good  to  its  troops  on  the  Ixirdcr  as  was  Iowa.  No  city  was 
better  to  either  its  own  troops  or  its  state's  troops  tliau  Des  Moiues,  aiul  1  want 
every  one  to  know  wo  apju'eeiate  it." 

The  sudden  death  of  General  Frederick  Finistoii,  in  San  Antonio,  on  the 
early  evening  of  Fcl)ruary  19,  was  a  shock  to  the  Iowa  guardsmen,  who  during 
their  stay  on  the  border  were  under  his  conunand.  The  general  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  all. 

On  the  21st  of  Feiiruary,  after  a  seven  days'  .iourncy  filled  with  many  vexa- 
tious delays,  the  four  troops  of  Iowa  cavalrymen  arrived  in  Des  ]\Ioines.  Witli 
true  American  spirit,  the  lowans  turned  the  delays  incident  to  the  long  journey 
into  so  many  sight-seeing  excursions.  "With  the  troops  came  132  horses.  On 
his  arrival  Major  Howell  rei>orted  the  men  in  excellent  health,  not  one  of  their 
number  having  been  left  beliind  because  of  sickness.  The  cavalrymen  returned 
witii  tlie  proud  satisfaction  of  having  won  from  General  Parker  on  their  tinal 
inspection  the  judgment  that  they  were  "fit  models  of  drill  aiul  h(irsi'maiishii> 
for  any  regular  army  organization." 

The  cavalry,  ainiiulaiicc  and  field  hospital  company  were  mustered  out 
February  28. 

Finallj^  the  muster-out  and  return  of  the  companies  constituting  the  Third 
Iowa  was  fixed  for  the  21st,  and  the  i)atriofic  peojile  of  renterville,  Wiuterset. 
Oskaloosa,  Offumwa.  Creston,  Shenandoah,  Villisca,  (ilenwood.  Corning,  Red 
Oak  and  Clarinda  united  in  gi\'ing  the  home  boys  a  generous  and  glad  welcome. 

Tile  Third  I{egiinent  band,  led  by  George  W.  Landei-s  of  Clariiula,  gave  a 
band  concert  in  the  State  House  Sunday  afternoon,  the  ISth,  which  was  attended 
by  thousands  of  lowans.  The  capitol  never  before  resounded  to  such  loud  and 
prolonged  cheering  as  when,  at  tlie  close,  the  band  ])layed  "The  Star-sjiangled 
I'.ai r." 

The  Second  Iowa  Infantry,  la.st  of  tlie  three  regiments  to  return  to  the  home- 
state,  reached  Des  Moines  "on  the  eveniii'jr  of  ^larch  8.  and  were  conveyed  by 
trolley  to  Fort  Des  Moines.  Owing  to  ina(le(|iiate  transportation  facilities,  many 
of  the  men  went  to  lieil  well-nitrli  supjierless.  Tlie  Second,  lik(>  all  the  other  con- 
tingents, were  found  to  be  in  sjilendid  jdiysical  condition.  Colonel  Hyatt  re- 
[lorted  that  only  about  thirty  men  were  left  in  Brownsville,  and  these  because 
they  desired  to  remain  on  the  border. 

On  tlie  afternoon  of  the  10th,  the  Second  marched  in  review  Ix'fore  thi'  gov- 
ernor on  the  capitol  grounds,  and  thous-ands,  pi'cvented  by  the  inclement 
weather  from,  seeing  the  other  regiments,  packed  the  building  and  grounds  to 
give  the  guardsmen  welcome.  The  siglit  was  an  insjiiring  one,  giving  that  vast 
a.ssemblage  assurance  of  the  fine  condition  and  soldierly  f|ualities  of  tlie  men, — 
rpialities  which  they  were  soon  to  exemplify  in  the  trenches  and  on  battlefields 
in  France.  Many  relatives  and  friends  from  Welister  City,  Eagle  Grove, 
Ma.Sf)n   C'ity,  Sheldon,   Fort    Dodge,   Sioux   City,   Hoone,   I>eMars  and   Cherokee 
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look-ed   on  admiringly  as  the  home  boys  marched  past  with   tirm  step  and  in 
perfect  line. 

Soon  the  last  of  the  Iowa  guardsmen  returned  to  his  home.  After  the  enthu- 
siastic greetings  of  their  fellow-townsmen,  the  citizen-soldiers  who  had  so 
promptly  responded  to  the  call  of  the  state,  had  modestly  and  quietly  resumed 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  thereby  affording  new  proof  of 
their  worth.  But  in  the  eyes  of  their  friends  and  neighbors,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  they  were  not  the  care-free  "boys"  who  in  the  spirit  of  adventure 
had  gone  forth  from  their  homes  in  the  early  summer  of  1916.  The  boys  of  1916 
had  come  back  men — men  disciplined  by  service  and  imbued  wath  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  broader  and  deeper  than  state  or  national  pride, — a  spirit  splendidly 
fitting  them  for  world-service.  Preoccupied,  in  a  measure,  "with  the  resumption 
of  home  duties,  they  were  nevertheless  deeply  interested  students  of  world-prob- 
lems. They  were  calmly  watching  and  waiting  for  the  word  that  should  sum- 
mon them  once  more  to  set  aside  the  comforts  and  delights  of  home  and  take 
their  places  in  tlie  ranks  in  response  to  their  country's  call  for  service,  this  time 
in  a  foreign  land — a  sen-ice  not  alone  '*to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy," 
but  also  to  make  democracy  safe  from  the  world-including  designs  of  a  ruthless 
autocracy. 

OFFICERS  OF  IOWA  NATIONAL  GUARD  CALLED  TO  THE  COLORS  IN  1916  ^ 

STAFF   CORPS   AND  DEPARTMENTS 

Chief   of  department — Brig.   Gen.   Guy   E.  Logan,   adjutant   generaL 

Assistant  adjutant-general — Maj.  Edwin  E.  Lucas,  Des  Moines. 

Acting  inspector-g'^neral — Capt.  Edgar  Ridenour,  U.   S.  A. 

Judge   advocate — Maj.    Timothy  J.    Mahoney,   Boone. 

Quartermaster's  corps — Maj.  Elliott  E.  Lambert,  Des  Moines;  Maj.  Clyde  H.  McCnnaughy.  Eagle 
Grove :    Capt.   Don   A.   Pruessner.    JIan chest er. 

Chief  ordnance  officer  (chief  inspector  small  arms  practice) — Mag.  Smith  W.  Brookhart,  Wash- 
ington. 

Engineer  troops.  Company  A  (Pioneer  company),  Iowa  City — Capt.  Lou  E.  Clark;  Senior  First 
Lieut.    Charles    W.    Gallagher;    Junior   First   Lieut.    Vernon   G.    Gould ;    Second   Lieut.   W.    J.   Brush. 

CAVALRY 
Headquarters,  Iowa  City 
Major — Ralph  P,  Howell,   low'a  City. 
Adjutant — First  Lieut.  Charles  A.  Dewey,  Washington. 

Quartermaster  commissary  officer — Second  Lieut.  Henry  S.  Merrick,  Ottumwa. 
Assistant  inspector  small  arms  practice — First  Lieut.  John  W.  Cogswell.  Iowa  City. 

BAND — OTTUMWA 
Chief  musician — Cleveland  Dayton,  Ottumwa. 

Troop  A,  First  platoon,  Marengo — Capt.  Byron  Goldwaite;  First  Lieut.  Charles  J.  Healler;  Second 
Lieut.  Ralph  Smaley. 

Troop  B.  First  platoon.  Riverside — Capt.  Glen  L.  Laffer. 

Second  platoon,   Lone  Tree — First  Lieut.   Glen   H.   Fairall;   Second  Lieut.   Frank   Shcrbourne. 

Troop   C,   First  platoon,   Oxford — Capt.   Ray  A.   Yenter. 

Second  platoon.  Williamsburg — First  Lieut.  Henry  Halverson  ;  Second  Lieutenant  Ro.scoe  G.  Holden. 

Troop  D,  West  Branch — Capt.  James  Charles  MacGregor;   Second  Lieut.  Elhvood  N.   Hemmingway. 

FIELD    ARTILLERY 
Headciuarters,  Clinton 

Major — Roy   S.   Whitley,    Clinton. 

Battalion    adjutant — Capt.   James    L.    Oakes,    Clinton. 

Battery  A,  Clinton — Capt.  Jacob  E.  Brandt;  Senior  First  Lieut.  Martin  W.  Purcell ;  Junior  First 
Lieut.  Loren  R.  Brooks;  Senior  Second  Lieut.  Frank  G.  Luth ;  Junior  Second  Lieut.  Peter  A.  Hcnrick- 
son. 

Battery  B,  Davenport — Capt.  Arthur  M.  Compton ;  Senior  First  Lieut.  Harry  Ward;  Junior  First 
Lieut.  Roland  Stryker  Truitt;  Senior  Second  Lieut.  Edward  McCoy;  Junior  Second  Lieut.  Vv'alter  H. 
Peterson. 

1 — Prom  list  published  in  the  Des  Moines  Register — revised  by  Assistant  Adjutant-General  Lucas. 
Vol.  11—17 
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Battery  C,  Muscatine — ('»i>t.  Otto  W.  Mull:  Senior  First  Lieut.  Horace  Lee  Husted ;  Junior  First 
Lieut.  Clark  M.  Barnard:  Senior  Second  Lieut.  Edward  A.  Roach:  Junior  Second  Lieut.  Charles  Kobin- 
son. 

HOSPITAL  CORPS  OF  MEDICAL  DEPT. 

First  detachment,  Des  Moines — Maj.  Wilbur  S.  Conkling,  Des  Moines;  Cspt.  Edward  M.  Myers, 
Boone;   Capt.  John  Russell.  Des  Moines;  First  Lieut.  Rodney  P.  Fagan,  Des  Moines, 

Second  detachment,   Iowa  City — Capt.  I'.arl  B.   Bush,  Ames;   First  Lieut.  Frank  L.  Love,   Iowa  City. 

Third  detachment — Maj.  Edward  L.  Martindale,  Clinton;  Capt.  Ben  C.  Everall,  Waterloo;  First 
Lieut.  Edward  M.  Shechan,  Independence. 

Fourth  detachment,  Sioux  City — Maj.  William  Jepson,  Sioux  City;  First.  Lieut.  Edwin  A.  Merrill, 
Council  Bluffs;   First  Lieut.  James  Christenson,  Sioux  City;  First  Lieut.  Frank  L.  Secoy,  Sioux  City. 

Field  hospital,  Des  Moines — Maj.  Thomas  F.  Duhigg,  Des  Moines;  Capt.  Thomas  A.  Burcham,  Des 
Moines;  First  Lieut.  Guy  E.  Clift,  Des  Moines;  First  Lieut.  Edgar  R.  Earwood.  Madrid;  First  Lieut. 
James  G.  Macrae,   Creston. 

Ambulance  company,  Sioux  City — Capt.  Frank  J.  Murphy,  Sioux  City;  First  Lieut.  James  S. 
Caumer,  Fairfield;  First  Lieut.  Koy  W.  Smith,  Roland;  First  Lieut.  James  M.  Fettes,  Le  Mars;  First 
Lieut.  Ralph  il.  Waters,  Sioux  City. 

FIRST  lUFANTRT 
Headquarters,  Tipton 

Colonel — John   E.   Bartley,   Tipton. 

Lieutenant  colonel — George  W.  Ball,  Iowa  City. 

Majors^Elza   C.   Johnson,   Cedar  Rapids;    Harry  G.   Vtley,   Manchester;  John   R.   Ready,   Fairfield. 

Adjutant — Capt.  Edward  A.  Murphy,  Vinton. 

Quartermaster — Capt.   Herbert  G.   Higbee,   Webster  City. 

Supply  officer — Capt.  Herbert   G.  Higbee,   Webster  City. 

Assistant    inspector  small  arms  practice — Capt.   Edwin  S.  Geist,    Waterloo. 

Chaplain — First  Lieut.   Frederick   S.  Nichols,   Iowa   City. 

Battalion  adjutants — First  Lieut.  Roy  A.  Carnegie,  Cedar  Rapids;  First  Lieut.  John  Flach,  Des 
Moines;   First  Lieut.  Henry  A.  Woellhaf,  Marshalltown. 

Battalion  quartermaster  commissarj*  officers — Second  Lieut.  Charles  R.  Willey,  Tipton;  Second 
Lieut.  Fred  E.  Dickinson,  Cedar  Rapids;   Second  Lieut.  Chester  B.   Myers,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Band,    Cedar   Rapids — Chief  Musician    Jacob    Schmidt,    Cedar   Rajiids,    apjiointed. 

Machine  gun  company,  Tipton — Capt.   Herman   E.   Shipley,   Tii)ton,   commissary. 

Company  A.  Dubuque — Captain,  Clyde  L.  Ellsworth;  first  lieutenant,  Frank  P.  Grimm;  second 
lieutenant,  Charles  H.  Leik. 

Company  B,  Waterloo — Captain,  George  Weilein;  first  lieutenant,  Allen  Lown;  second  lieutenant, 
Charles  O.  John. 

Company  C,  Cedar  Rapids — Captain,  John  F.  Rau;  first  lieutenant,  Charles  Kubias;  second  lieu- 
tenant,   Sewall    C.   Viles. 

Company  D,  Cedar  Rapids — Captain,  Charles  B.  Robbins;  first  lieutenant,  Walter  A.  Meyer;  second 
lieutenant,  Harry  P.  Donovan. 

Company  E,   Charles   City — Captain,  Thomas  A.  Beardmore;    first   lieutenant,   J.  Clarence  Grinde. 

Company  F,  Cedar  Falls — Captain,  Joseph  W.  Wilimek ;  first  lieutenant,  Frank  N.  Meade. 

Company  G,  Waterloo — Capt.  Carleton  Sias:  First  Lieut.  Fred  L.  Fisher;  Second  Lieut.  Gu»  Julien. 

Company  H,  Manchester — Capt.  William  F.  Grossman;  First  Lieut.  Frederick  W.  Miller;  Second 
Lieut.  Thomas  D.  Wilson. 

Company  I,  Burlington — Capt.  Clyde  H.  Stephens;  First  Lieut.  Guy  Eaton;  Second  Lieut.  Edward 
J.  Hoffman. 

Company  K,  Washington — Capt.  Earl  Lee  Roy  Hout;  First  Lieut.  Leigh  Bell;  Second  Lieut.  Harold 
M.  Putnam. 

Company  L,   Keokuk — Capt.   Clarence  E.  Powell;  Second  Lieut.  Harley  Moore. 

Company  M,  Fairfield — Capt.  William  C.  Smith;  First  Lieut.  Robert  L.  Fulton;  Second  Lieut.  Roy 
D.  Erlckson. 

SECOND    INFANTRY 
Headriuarters,  Webster  City 

Colonel — Norman   P.   Hyatt,   Webster  City. 

Lieutenant    colonel- — Winfred    H.    Bailey,    Sheldon. 

Majors — Shcppard  B.  I'hilpot.  Fort  Dodge;  Frank  J.  Lund,  Webster  City;  John  C.  Bradbury, 
Oskaloosa. 

Adjutant — Capt.  Verne  E.  Hale,  Port   Dodge. 

Quartermaster — (apt.    Harold   J.    Smith,    Webster   City. 

Supply  officer — Capt.   Harold  J.   Smith,    Webster   City. 

Assistant   inspector  small  arms   practice — Capt.  John   A.   Stewart,    Mason   City. 

Chaplain — Maj.  Ebeneier  8.  Johnson,  Sioux  Cily. 

Ballalion  adjutants — First  Lieut.  Ralph  J.  Laird,  Algona;  First  Lieut.  Conrad  F.  Helbig,  Mason 
Cily;  First  Lieut.  Thomas  E.  Murjihy.  Ida  (irove. 

Batlalinn  quartermasler  commissary  officers — Second  Lieut.  A.  Waller  W.  Johnson,  Sioux  Clljj 
Second  Lieut.  Eugene  S.  Boudinot,  Webster  City;  Second  Lieut.  George  W.  Shaunce,  Eagle  Orovo. 
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Band,  Webster  City — Chief  Musician,  Thomas  L,  Gates,  Mason  City,  appointed. 

^lachine  gun   company.   Kagle  Grove — Captain,  Chas.  H.  Gunn,   Eagle  Grove,   Commissary. 

Company  A,  Mason  City — Captain,  Ory  W.  Garman;  first  lieutenant,  Hanford  McKider;  second 
lieutenant,  John  JIann. 

Company  B,  Ida  Grove — Captain,  Albert  C.  Johnson;  first  lieutenant,  Edwin  Lindsay;  second 
lieutenant,  James  R.   iNIurphy. 

Company  C,  Webster  City — First  lieutenant,  Charles  J.  Jennings;  second  lieutenant.  I^pIs  L.  Sod- 
erholm. 

Company  D,  Mason  City — Captain,  John  McKee  Heffner;  first  lieutenant,  Harold  W.  Odle,  second 
lieutenant,   Arthur  Echternacht. 

Company  E,   Sheldon — Captain,   Henry  G.   Geiger;   first  lieutenant.    Spencer  A.   Phelps. 

Company  F,  Fort  Dodge — Captain,  H.  Robert  Heath ;  first  lieutenant,  LeRoy  L.  Barker;  second 
lieutenant,    Elmer   R.    Appel. 

Company  G,  Fort  Dodge — Captain,  Fred  R.  Frost;  first  lieutenant,  James  P.  Barton;  second  lieu- 
tenant,  Hans  Frederickson. 

Company  H.  Sioux  City — Captain,  Robert  B.  Pike;  first  lieutenant,  Gust  E.  Lindberg;  second 
lieutenant,   Ira  Lee  Storm. 

Company  I,  Boone — Captain,  Walter  L.  Moore,  Ames ;  first  lieutenant,  Ralph  E.  Patterson ;  sec- 
ond lieutenant,   Walter  B.  Thompson. 

Company  K,  LeMars — Captain,  Jacob  G.  Koenig;  first  lieutenant,  William  Meill  Rothaermal; 
second  lieutenant,  John  C.  Peterson. 

Company  L,  Sioux  City — Captain,  Gordan  C.  Hollar;  first  lieutenant,  Mark  E.  Bigelow;  second 
lieutenant,  Preston  B.  Waterbury. 

Company  M,  Cherokee — Captain,  Ralph  E.  Geiger;  first  lieutenant,  Forest  E.  Collins;  second  lieu- 
tenant, Lewis  T.  Totman. 

THIRD    I^'FA^'TRT 
Headquarters,  Des  Moines 

Colonel — Ernest    R.    Bennett,    Des    Moines;    lieutenant    colonel,    Mathew    A.    Tinley,    Cjuncil   Bluffs. 

Majors — Emory  C.  Worthington,  Des  Jloines;  Ivan  E.  Ellwood,  Cedar  Rapids;  Claude  M.  Stanley, 
Corning. 

Adjutant — Capt.  Guy  S.  Brewer,  Des  Moines 

Quartermaster — Capt.   G.   Ray  Logan,   Des  Moines. 

Supply  officer — Capt.   G.    Ray  Logan,  Des  Moines. 

Assistant  inspector  small   arms  practice — Capt.   Fred.   S.  Hird,   Des  Moines. 

Battalion  adjutants — First  Lieut.  Charles  Tillotson,  Jr.,  Des  Moines;  First  Lieut.  Roy  B.  Gault, 
Creston;    First    Lieut.    Ralph    B.    Ericsson,    Red    Oak. 

Battalion  quartermaster  commissary  officers — Second  Lieut.  Park  A.  Findley,  Des  Moines;  Second 
Lieut.  Roy  Maxey,   Des  Moines;   Second  Lieut.    Thomas  B.  Lacy.   Glenwood. 

Band,   Clarinda — Chief  musician,   George  W.  Landers,   Clarinda. 

Machine  gun  company,  Des  Moines — Capt.  Edward  O.  Fleur,   Des  Moines,   commissary. 

Company  A,  Winterset — Capt.  Charles  W.  Aikens ;  First  Lieut.  Philip  Reade  Wilkinson ;  Second 
Lieut.   Clarence  Green. 

Company  B,  Des  Moines — Capt.  William  A.  Graham;  First  Lieut.  Jack  L.  Meyer;  Second  Lieut. 
Harry   C.    McHenry. 

Company  C,  Creston — Capt.  Arthur  J.  Hortun ;  First  Lieut.  James  C.  Ferguson ;  Second  Lieut. 
Chas.  L.  Haeflen. 

Company  D,  Centerville — Capt.  Ellis  A.  Pixley;  First  Lieut.  Harry  B.  Peavey ;  Second  Lieut. 
Geo.  Beveh. 

Company  E.  Shenandoah — Capt.  Howard  W.  Ross;  First  Lieut.  Merel  W.  McGunn;  Second  Lieut. 
Ray  H.  Cleaveland. 

Company  F,  Villisca — Capt.  Charles  J.  Casey;  First  Lieut.  William  A.  Keeley;  Second  Lieut. 
Howard   D.    Peckham. 

Company  G,  Ottumwa — Captain,  Clarence  E.  Schamp;  first  lieutenant,  Frank  B.  Tounkin ;  second 
lieutenant,   Oscar  B.  Nelson. 

Company  H,   Oskaloosa — Captain,    Claire  B.   Arnold;   first  lieutenant,   John   D.   Springer. 

Company  I,  Glenwood — Captain,  Rollin  E.  Humphrey;  first  lieutenant,  Frank  D.  Logan;  second 
lieutenant,    William    C.    Rathke. 

Company  K,   Corning — Captain,   Benjamin  J.   Gibson;   second   lieutenant,   Ralph  W.   Roland. 

Company  L,  Council  Bluffs — Captain,  Clifford  Powell;  first  lieutenant,  Walter  H.  Nead ;  second 
lieutenant,    Percy   A.    Lamson. 

Company  M,  Red  Oak — Captain,  Lloyd  D.  Ross;  first  lieutenant,  Charles  F.  Wilson;  second 
lieutenant,   Charles  O.  Briggs. 

First  Separate  Company,  Grinnell — Captain,  Evan  S.  Evans;   second  lieutenant,  Edwin  E.  Bump. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  IN  IOWA 

By  Daviil  S.  Fairehild,  il.  D. 

I 

In  the  days  of  the  early  history  of  Iowa,  the  pioneers  in  medical  practice 
were  seeking  to  build  homes  for  themselves  and  to  lessen  the  dangers  and  the 
hardships  of  the  pioneers.  There  were  men  who  were  inspired  with  a  spirit 
of  organization,  and  very  early  a  definite  effort  at  cooperation  was  undertaken. 
As  early  as  1849,  John  F.  Sanford,  of  Keokuk,  representing  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons — then  located  in  Davenport — attended  the  meeting  of 
the  American  ^ledical  Association,  held  in  Boston.  Jlay  1,  1S49.  Doctor  San- 
ford was  so  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  organization  that  on  his  return 
home  from  this  meeting  lie  traveled  over  the  eastern  section  of  Iowa  by  stage 
and  steamboat,  and  succeeded  in  calling  together  twenty-five  physicians  to  meet 
at  Burlington,  June  19,  1850,  for  the  organization  of  an  Iowa  State  Medical 
Society. 

At  this  meeting  was  gathered  a  l>ody  of  men  of  marked  ability,  some  of 
■whom  reached  a  iiigh  degree  of  distinction,  sonic  in  their  own  profession  and 
some  in  other  fields  of  enterprise. 

Among  the  last  was  Dr.  John  Forrest  Dillon,  better  known  as  Judge  Dillon, 
who  for  many  yeare  ser\'ed  as  I'nited  States  circuit  judge  for  the  Eighth 
Judicial  District,  comprising  the  states  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Nebraska,  and  Colorado,  and  later  as  profes.sor  of  law  at  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City.  Doctor  Dillon  began  his  practice  at  Fannington,  Iowa.  His 
first  literary  effort  in  medicine  was  tlie  publication  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Journal  of  Keokuk.  September  1,  18.")0,  of  an  article  en- 
titled "Rheumatic  Carditis,  Autopsieal  Examination,  by  John  Forrest  Dillon, 
^r.  D.,  of  Fannington,  Iowa." 

Other  distinguished  members  of  this  group  were  Dr.  John  F.  Sanford.  Dr. 
J.  C.  Hughes,  and  Dr.  D.  L.  McGugin,  of  Keokuk,  Dr.  Enos  Lowe.  Dr.  (}.  R. 
Henry  and  Dr.  E.  D.  Ransom,  of  Burlington,  and  Dr.  Geo.  Reeder,  of  Muscatine. 

Dr.  Enos  Lowe  was  the  first  president  of  the  State  Medical  Society.  The 
State  Medical  Society  of  Iowa  therefore  has  a  historj'  of  si.xty-eight  years,  and 
has  been  the  organization  which  has  served  as  the  inspiration  and  guidance 
of  mcdiial  men  in  the  state  during  thiffloiig  period  of  years. 

Til  1833,  long  before  the  organization  of  the  state  society.  Dr.  Fred  Andros, 
\.  B..  Brown  Univci-sity.  in  1822,  and  in  lS2fi  M.  D.  from  the  same  institution, 
settled   in    Dubuque.     In   184.^  Doctor   Andros  was   appointed   surgeon   to  the 
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Fort  Atkinson  and  Winnebago  Agency,  where  lie  remained  until  the  Indiana 
were  removed  to  Long  Prairie,  Minn.,  in  1848.  Doctor  Andros  remained  witli 
the  Indians  until  1854. 

Immigration  to  Iowa  brought  groups  of  .settlers  to  vai'ious  localities.  Soon 
after,  came  graduates  in  medicine  to  seek  homes  and  to  assist  in  developing 
the  country,  and  also  to  furnish  such  medical  and  surgical  aid  as  lay  in  their 
power  to  the  newcomers.  Unfortunate  indeed  would  it  have  been  for  the  early 
settlements  if  medical  men  of  greater  or  less  skill  had  not  found  attractions 
in  pioneer  life.  Among  these  physicians  was  Dr.  Henry  Murray,  liorn  in  Duii- 
lin,  Ireland,  1816,  graduate  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  Ky.  He  came  to 
what  is  now  Iowa  City,  in  1839.  Dr.  Ezra  Bliss  from  Castleton  Medical  College, 
came  to  Iowa  City  in  1839.  Dr.  Jesse  Bowen,  born  in  Virginia,  came  from 
Indiana  to  Iowa  City  in  1840.  Dr.  S.  jM.  Ballard  came  from  Ohio  to  lov.d 
City  in  1842.  Dr.  M.  J.  Johnson  came  to  Iowa  City  in  1846.  Dr.  S.  II.  Tryon 
came  to  Marion  in  1838.  Dr.  [Magnius  Holmes  came  to  ]\Iarion  in  1841,  and 
Dr.  Henrj'  Ristine  came  to  jNIarion  in  1842.  Dr.  L.  il.  Turner  came  to  ^Yinter- 
set  in  1847.  Dr.  Alexander  Favre,  born  in  Chateau  d'Oex,  Canton  Yaud, 
Switzerland,  Januaiy  29.  1799,  graduated  from  Lausanne  in  1830.  and  came  to 
Washington  County,  Wis.,  in  1846,  and  to  Story  County,  Iowa,  in  1852.  Dr. 
Samuel  Mealey  came  to  Washington  County  in  1840 ;  was  surgeon  in  the  army 
during  the  War  of  1812.  Doctor  Cleaver  and  Doctor  Leffler  came  to  Wasli- 
ington  County  in  1840.  Dr.  W.  H.  Rousseau,  in  1S44,  and  Dr.  Wm.  :McC]elland 
and  Dr.  A.  H.  Prizer,  in  1845.  Dr.  Horace  Carley  came  to  Brighton  in  1839. 
Dr.  John  K.  Cook,  founder  of  Sioux  City,  settled  in  Woodbury  County  in  1845. 
Dr.  Samuel  C.  Muir  was  the  first  white  settler  in  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Dr.  Isaac  Gal- 
land  was  the  first  white  settler  in  Xa.shville,  Iowa.  Both  crossed  the  ]\lississippi 
in  1829.  These  and  others  whose  names  might  be  mentioned  came  with  the 
early  pioneers,  less  for  the  purpose  of  practicing  medicine  than  to  build  .wp 
a  new  community  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  state.  The  absence  of 
large  centere  of  jjopulation  in  Iowa  has  had  its  influence  on  ^he  development 
of  the  medical  profession  in  the  state. 

It  is  fortunate  that  American  enterprise  does  not  wait  for  great  endow- 
ments; being  without  traditions,  small  beginnings  grow  into  strength  by  co- 
operative plans  of  work,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  medical  profession. 
We  are  jus-t  beginning  to  realize  in  Iowa  that  we  have  been  working  as  separate 
units,  and  the  results  have  been  extremely  small ;  the  asset  has-  mostly  been 
individual.  Penetrating  minds  have  seen  this  and  individual  workers  have 
sought  to  inspire  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  influence  is  the  Des  IMoines  Pathological 
Society,  organized  about  twenty  years  ago  for  helpful  scientific  work.  It  is 
fully  appreciated  by  close  observers  that  the  great  fostering  influence  of  the 
State  ]\Iedieal  Society  is  not  individualistic  enough  to  bear  direetl.v  on  technical 
research,  but  must  be  supplemented  by  smaller  organizations  of  limited  scope. 
We  now  feel  that  our  State  T'niversity  has  escaped  the  bonds  that  have  held 
the  medical  department  in  certain  trade  relations,  and  that  the  spirit  of  scientific 
progress  is  elearly  apparent.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  the  several  medical 
schools  that  have  existed  in  Iowa  have  not  fulfilled  a  useftil  purpose  in  medical 
progress,  but  it  has  be^n  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  showing,  little  bv  little,  that 
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the  profession  of  medicine  is  more  tlian  a  particular  means  of  securing  a  liveli- 
hood. 

II 

THE  HOSPITAL  IDEA 

The  early  history  of  medicine  in  Iowa  shows  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
hospitals;  apparently  little  thought  was  given  them.  The  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery  was  chiefly  a  means  of  relieving  the  suffering  of  .sick  and  injured 
persons,  and  restoring  them  to  health  in  their  own  homes.  The  doctor  performed 
the  functions  of  both  j)hy.sician  and  surgeon,  and  his  methods  were  purely  prac- 
tical methods,  In-inging  about  a  cure  by  the  various  means  at  hand,  the  use  of 
the  best  drugs  and  appliances,  gathered  from  his  own  experience  and  from 
the  few  books  at  his  command.  It  is  probable  at  this  time  that  the  pei-sonal 
eipiatiou  of  the  practitioner  was  of  gi-eater  importance  than  now.  The  courage 
and  resources  of  the  doctor  were  taxed  to  the  utmost.  One  cannot  read  Doctor 
Bell's  modest  account  of  removing  a  bar  of  lead  from  the  stomach  of  L.  AV. 
Bates  by  gastrotomy  in  1854,  without  a  feeling  of  profound  admiration  for  the 
surgeon  who  had  the  courage  to  open  tlie  abdomen  by  free  incision,  pull  forward 
the  stomach,  incise  it,  and  remove  the  bar,  close  the  .stomach  wound,  and  suture 
The  abdominal  opening.  Operation — twenty  minutes.  Wound  healed  promptly. 
Stitches  removed  and  patient  discharged,  recovered,  on  the  fourteenth  day. 
Doctor  Bell  lived  at  Wai)ello,  Iowa.  Doctor  Minot,  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  .said:  "We  believe  this  extraordinary  ca.se  to  be  Avholly 
unique  in  the  ainuds  of  medicine." 

Nothing  less  is  the  case  of  Dr.  Edward  Whineiy,  of  Fort  .Madi.son,  who, 
with  Dr.  J.  C.  Blackburn,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1865,  crossed  the  Mississipjii 
River  to  Niota.  111.,  and  operat/>d  by  abdomiiud  section  on  a  M-oman  with  ru]i- 
ture  of  the  uterus — the  child  aiul  placenta  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  On  Api'il 
.'Jth,  stitches  removed,  and  on  April  8th.  patient  resumed  her  ordinary  hous-e- 
hold  duties.  Dr.  Whinery  .saw  this  poor  woman  March  28th  about  7  p.  m. 
and  made  the  diagnosis  of  ruptured  uterus,  but  was  obliged  to  wait  at  the  bcil- 
side  of  the  patient  until  jnoridng,  a.s  no  one  could  be  found  who  dared  to  cros.s 
the  swollen  river,  filled  with  driftwood,  in  a  small  boat,  on  a  dark  night.  Many 
other  cases  of  grave  character  could  be  recited  of  individual  daring  whii'li 
would  rival  tlie  famous  McDowtU  ovariotomy  of  Kentucky,  even  under  more 
trying  circumstances. 

Hospitals  were  organized  as  charitable  undertakings  for  the  relief  of  the 
homeles,s  who  were  more  or  less  public  charges;  but  not  \intil  recently  as  a 
part  of  the  great  coordinating  plan  of  me<lical  and  surgii-al  progress  and  cfli- 
ciency  in  the  cure  of  disea.sc.  The  early  Iowa  hospitals  were  generally  under 
s-ome  order  of  Catholic  sisters.  They  furnished  to  the  poor  what  the  private 
home  supplied  to  the  well-to-do.  Times  change;  Tcnowledge  of  chemistry  and 
physics  increases;  and  instruments  of  precision  come  into  use  to  mea.sure  the 
finer  and  more  delicate  changes.  The  microscope  is  perfected;  microJirganisms 
are  discovered:  cidturc  mediums  and  stai)iing  fluids  difTerciitiate  fonns  of 
bacterial  growth  and  through  experimentation  came  the  theories  of  immuniza- 
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tion.  The  Rciutgen  ray  with  its  latest  aceessoi'ies  reveals  a  great  volume  of 
facts  which  would  otherwise  be  hidden. 

In  Des  Moines  the  whole  field  of  hospital  evolution  is  spread  before  us. 
The  old  Cottage  Hospital  had  rooms  with  beds  and  other  furniture,  also  what 
was  designated  as  an  operating  room  with  certain  kitchen  utensils  as  its  scien- 
tific furnishing.  Step  by  step  one  may  pass  from  the  crude  beginnings  of 
thirty-five  years  ago  to  the  fine  buildings  of  three  excellent  hospitals  equipped 
with  laboratories  and  instruments  of  scientific  precision,  and,  what  is  more, 
workers  who  know  how  to  use  and  interpret  them,  and  have  a  spirit  of  research. 
Thus  are  joined  the  forces  that  make  modern  medicine.  The  initiative  of  the 
individualism  of  early  practitioners,  the  coordinated  results  of  scientific  investi- 
gation, the  interpretation  of  findings  of  the  laboratories,  and  instinimeuts  of  pre- 
cision, and  finally  the  application  of  medical  and  surgical  means  of  cure  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  of  properly  constructed  hospitals  with  highly 
trained  assistants  and  attendants,  with  a  system  of  records  that  bring  a  great 
number  of  eases  into  groups  to  add  to  the  experience  of  future  workere.  Con- 
trast this  with  the  conditions  and  en\aronment  of  Doctor  Bell's  case  of  sixty- 
four  years  ago!  Without  precedent,  without  instruments  of  precision  (X-ray), 
without  trained  assistants,  without  records  of  procedure,  he  invaded  the  stomach 
because  he  knew  that  it  ought  to  be  done. 

The  general  public  may  know  little  of  the  cost  of  this  accomplishment,  of 
the  hopes  and  the  disappointments,  the  sacrifices,  the  heart-burnings,  the  bit- 
terness, the  jealousies,  the  unremitting  struggle  and  watchfulness.  After  all, 
it  is  only  the  history  of  all  progressive  movements. 

Wliat  has  been  said  of  Des  Moines  applies  to  every  center  of  population 
in  Iowa  so  far  as  the  medical  profession  is  concerned,  only  that  the  evolution 
has  been  less  marked.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  hospitals  of  lov/a  are 
only  in  their  infancy.  When  they  shall  pass  to  a  more  mature  state  will  depend 
on  the  local  profession. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Iowa  (and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  profession  in  other  states)  that  is  just  becoming  undei- 
stood,  and  that  is  a  closer  I'elation  between  the  profession  and  the  pul)lic. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  look  on  the  practice  of  medicine  in  part  as  a 
public  service. 

In  1880,  when  the  State  Board  of  Health  was-  created,  all  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  medical  profession  was  looked  upon  as  an  effort  to  secure  some 
material  advantage  to  the  profession  in  one  way  or  another,  generally  in  elim- 
inating offensive  competition  with  certain  schools  of  medicine,  or  with  a  certain 
class  of  practitioners  whom  the  public  lu'lievcd  they  should  lie  at  liberty  to 
employ  if  they  saw  fit;  and  now,  after  tliirty-eight  years  of  diligent  efifort  to 
convince  the  people  to  the  contrary,  we  are  confronted  with  the  same  ancient 
prejudice,  in  lesser  degree,  no  doubt.  After  thirty-eight  years  devoted  to  a 
public  ser\'ice  in  the  way  of  organization  and  cooperation  for  greater  efficiency, 
the  public,  through  state  hoards,  has  permitted  us  to  determine  what  is  a  reason- 
able course  of  training  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  on  this  basis  wo  have 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  plan  of  efficient  cooperation  for  a  better  service  to 
the  public. 

The  State  does  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  this,  but  assumes  that  as  tlie 
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State  has  lixed  tlie  iiiiuiinuni  (|iialilieatiuiis  for  the  practice  of  mediciuo,  ami 
lias  granted  a  eertilicate  coiit'erring  certain  rights  and  privileges,  in  return  the 
State  has  a  right  to  demand  of  tlie  profession  certain  service  for  a  small  mone- 
tary consideration,  for  instance,  a  public  health  and  vital  statistics  service, 
and  now  comes  workmen's  compensation  and  industrial  insurance.  The  pro- 
fession recognizes  this  undertaking  as  a  most  imi)oi'tant  public  welfare  move- 
ment, and  stands  ready  to  cooperate  in  any  reasonable  plan  that  will  confer 
bcnelits  upon  a  worthy  class  who  are  in  a  sense  creatore  of  wealth.  The  pro- 
fession of  medicine  recognizes  in  this  effort  to  lienetit  the  working  classes 
an  evolutionary  movement  closely  related  to  the  evolutionary  changes  in  the 
profession,  the  whole  purpose  of  which  is  to  effect  a  more  pfficient  means  of 
treatment. 

If  one  were  to  glance  over  the  history  of  medicine  in  Iowa  it  would  bu 
found  that  the  records  are  only  of  the  unusual  and  remarkable  cases  in  the 
practice  of  a  few  resourceful  men,  and  have  little  enlightening  influence  or 
value  save  as  historical  records-  of  courage  and  strength.  If  one  were  to  exam- 
ine the  records  of  the  hospitals  in  the  state,  nothing  of  value  would  be  dis- 
covered. A  tradition  might  perhaps  be  found  of  some  remarkable  operation. 
At  best  it  would  be  only  a  personal  exploit.  A  history  of  medicine  in  Iowa 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  more  detailed  account  of  medical  teaching. 

In  early  days  in  America  it  was  the  custom  for  students  to  seek  tiic  in- 
struction of  men  more  or  less  famous  as  physicians  and  surgeons.  Whrn  the 
numbers  of  students  were  large,  special  ararngements  were  provided  for  their 
instruction,  and  in  many  instances  these  aggregations  were  the  beginnings  of 
medical  colleges.  Ambitious  students  sought  wider  opportunities  for  .study 
in  Kurope  as  a  preparation  for  larger  fields  of  usefulness.  The  training  fur- 
nishrd  l)y  these  private  .schools  was  limited,  hut  was  the  best  that  eonld  be 
sup|)Iied  in  a  new  country  where  money  was  scarce  and  the  netfds  were  great. 
With  the  building  of  cities  in  the  West  came  tliese  medical  institutions  of 
learning.  At  first  the  private  medical  college  was  fountled  to  meet  a  real  need, 
and  the  efforts  were  entirely  praiseworthy;  they  accomi)li.shed  the  u.seful  i)u:-- 
pose  of  supplying  the  pioneer  communities  with  helpful  practitioners,  not 
learned  men  always,  but  men  who  could  help  to  licar  the  liurdens  incident  to  fron- 
tier conditions.  Later  a  spirit  of  commercialism  crept  in  and  the  .iealou.sies 
and  ambitions  within  and  witlunit  the  college  walls  led  to  multiplying  medical 
schools  that  had  no  reason,  in  fact,  for  their  existence,  initil  in  ItlOO  we  had 
more  medical  colleges  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  Within 
the  last  ten  years,  however,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  number  has  been 
reduced  nearly  one-half,  attended  with  a  vastly  inci-ea.sed  efliciency  in  teaching 
ei|nipinent.  The  most  important  factor  in  bringing  about  this  change  has  been 
the  greatly  increa.sed  cost  of  a  college  e(|uipment  in  laboratories,  apparatus,  and 
salaries. 

Tir 

MEDICAL   KDUCATION    IN   IOWA 

^fedieal  educafion  in  Iowa  may  lie  said  to  have  had  its  beginning  in  1S'<r) 
1iy  a  cond)ination  of  three   factors;  first,   the  organization  of  the  College  <tf 
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Phj-sieian-s  and  Surgeons  of  Keokuk,  wliicli  had  its  beginning  at  La  Porte, 
Indiana.  At  the  end  of  the  tirst  year  it  was  moved  to  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
as  the  i\Iedical  Department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  1847  to  Rock 
Island,  Illinois,  and  in  1S48  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  where  the  session  of  1849 
was  opened.  At  tlie  close  of  the  tirs-t  year  in  Davenport,  it  was  decided  to 
move  again,  this  time  to  Keokuk,  where  a  strong  faculty  had  been  gathered, 
and  in  1850  the  first  course  of  lectures  was  given.  The  Keokuk  school  soon 
became  affiliated  with  the  Iowa  State  University  as  the  Medical  Department 
until  1870,  when  the  relation  was  severed  and  a  new  medical  department  was 
organized  at  Iowa  City. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Keokuk  was  the  pioneer  medical 
school  of  Iowa,  and  for  fifty-eight  years  it  rendered  useful  service  by  sending 
a  great  number  of  medical  men  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  commonwealth. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  commendation  of  the  services  of  this  college  in 
its  early  days.     Some  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  state  were  on  its  faculty. 

The  second  factor  in  the  cause  of  medical  education  in  Iowa  was  the  organi- 
zation of  the  State  JMedical  Society  in  1850.  The  third  factor  w^as  the  appear- 
ance, in  1850,  of  the  ]\Iedico-Chirurgical  Journal  at  Keokuk,  Dr.  J.  C.  Hughes, 
editor.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  history  of  organized  medicine  had  its 
beginning  in  1850  and  under  one  and  the  same  groiip  of  men. 

Changing  conditions  compelled  the  Keokuk  school  to  merge  with  the  medical 
school  of  Drake  University  in  1908.  Five  years  later,  the  same  changed  condi- 
tions continuing,  the  school  at  Drake  was  compelled  to  close.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  five  medical  schools  which  have  existed  in  Iowa,  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  Keokuk,  1848,  the  medical  department,  State  University, 
1870,  the  Drake  University  IMedical  School,  1882,  and  the  Sioux  City  ifedical 
School,  1892,  had  any  material  influence  on  the  progress  of  medical  education 
in  Iowa. 

IV 

MEDICAL   PROFESSION    IN    WAR 

The  medical  profession  of  Iowa  has  been  loyal  to  the  state  and  nation  in 
times  of  need;  in  pioneer  days  even  as  early  as  1820  when  Dr.  Muir,  a  Scotch- 
man, graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  an  army  surgeon,  disre- 
garding the  order  of  the  War  Department  to  separate  from  his  Indian  wife, 
resigned  and  became  the  first  white  settler  of  Keokuk,  to  Dr.  Galland,  who 
located  in  Na.shville  in  1829,  where  his  daughter  Eleanor  Galland  was  born  in 
1830 — the  first  white  cliild  born  in  Iowa — and  later,  in  1836  at  Montrose,  pub- 
lished the  second  newsi)apcr  in  the  limits  of  Iowa,  to  Dr.  Frederick  Andros,  who 
located  in  Dubuque,  when  Iowa  had  a  population  of  10,531. 

Following  the  service  to  the  state  by  groups  of  medical  men  of  unusual 
intellectual  qualifications  in  pioneer  days,  came  the  Civil  War  with  its  demands 
on  the  medical  profession.  Forty  regiments  of  infanti-y  and  nine  regiments 
of  cavalry  were  provided  with  medical  officers.  Governor  Kirkwood,  with  his  re- 
markable gift  of  judging  men,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  appointed  Dr.  J.  C. 
Hughes  of  Keokuk,   surgeon-general    of   the   state,   which   position   he   held    to 
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the  end  of  the  war.  Di\  Hughes  was  chairman  of  the  Boai'd  of  Medical 
Examiners  and  in  charge  of  the  Army  Hospital  at  Keokuk,  with  a  capacity 
of  2,000  beds.  Under  the  skillful  direction  of  this  capable  surgeon,  the  medical 
service  was  maintained  at  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  considering  the  state  of 
military  affairs  at  that  time.  We  learned  something  of  war  then  but  soon 
forgot  it,  and  in  the  Spanish-American  war,  we  began  as  if  war  was  unknown, 
but  under  the  efficient  advice  and  direction  of  Surgeon-General  James  Taggart 
Priestly,  the  Iowa  regiments  were  provided  with  a  full  quota  of  competent 
medical  officers. 

During  the  past  year  our  country  finds  itself  again  at  war  with  the  greatest 
military  power  in  all  the  world,  with  even  greater  problems,  so  far  as  the 
medical  service  is  concerned,  than  ever  before.  The  problem  of  medical  service 
lias  completely  changed  in  the  last  fcAv  years  and  under  the  direction  and 
advice  of  Chief  Surgeon  David  S.  Fairchild,  Jr.,  the  equipment  is  sanitary  and 
surgical.  Medical  officers  are  not  called  upon  to  treat  disease  but  to  prevent  it. 
Elaborate  scientific  equipment  is  employed  to  discover  the  first  evidence  of 
danger.  The  distressing  scenes  of  ho.spitals  filled  with  sick  soldiers  is  of  the 
past.  Now  the  hospitals  are  mainly  for  the  injured.  The  introduction  of  scien- 
tific methods  in  medical  research  has  so  far  controlled  the  causes  of  infectious 
diseases  that  the  health  of  an  army  is  far  better  than  that  of  the  best  governed 
city  of  equal  population.  Therefore  the  efficiency  of  Iowa  troops  is  far  more 
dependent  on  Iowa  doctors  than  on  the  most  skillful  commanding  officers. 
The  medical  officers  have  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  with  the  smallest  pro- 
spective retunis.  With  tliem  it  has  been  a  true  patriotic  duty  and  not  a  hope 
of  reward.  Whatever  may  be  the  shortcomings  of  the  medical  profession,  a 
lack  of  patriotic  duty  is  not  one  of  them. 


chapt:^r  VII 

THE  BENCH  AND  BAR  OP  IOWA 
By  Horace  E.  Deemer,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Iowa. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Iowa,  were  the  pioneers  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions; and  these  pioneei-s  were  an  unusually  able,  resourceful,  strong,  well-edu- 
cated body  of  men.  They  did  not  come  to  recuperate  health,  or  to  reestablish 
depleted  fame  or  fortunes.  Most  of  them  were  young  men ;  many  just  out  of 
college,  and  all  were  vigorous,  robust,  and  ambitious.  Some  one  has  said  that 
most  of  the  pioneers  came  into  the  Middle  West  to  gratify  political  ambition, 
and  to  secure  offices  in  the  new  states.  However  this  may  be,  the  men  of  the 
legal  profession  who  came  into  Iowa  soon  entered  political  life,  and  gave  to  it 
the  best  talent  they  possessed. 

They  were  not  doctrinaires;  nor  were  they  attracted  to  Iowa  because  it  was 
to  become  a  political  experiment  station,  or  the  battle-ground  of  contending 
forces.  They  did  not  come  by  reason  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  or  the  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  bill,  or  primarily  because  of  tlie  slavery  question ;  but  because 
of  the  quality  of  Iowa  lands,  and  the  opportunities  Iowa  afforded  for  material 
gain  and  political  preferment. 

Westward  Ho!  was  the  shibboleth  which  pushed  them  onward  into  a  new 
and  rapidly  developing  country.  It  was  an  era  of  expansion,  of  territorial 
growth  and  development,  and  was  then,  as  it  was  ever  to  be,  a  free  soil.  It  was 
"the  only  free  child  of  the  Missouri  Compromise." 

While  the  farmers,  the  blacksmitlis,  the  cobblers,  the  wagon  and  carriage 
makers,  the  mercliants  and  the  shopkeepers  were  building  the  material  state, 
teachers  and  men  of  the  learned  professions  were  at  work  upon  her  social  struc- 
tures, and  laying  tlie  political  foundations  for  an  enduring  state. 

The  pioneers  came  largely  in  groups,  and  soon  established  neighborhoods, 
which  in  turn  became  the  social  units  out  of  which  all  our  institutions  grew. 
From  the  beginning  they  were  law-abiding,  had  great  resjTeet  for  law  and  social 
order,  and  soon  erected  schoolhouses  and  churches,  established  courts  and  built 
courthouses.  Of  necessity,  they  were  broad-minded,  liberal,  and  essentially  demo- 
cratic. As  Governor  Kirkwood  once  said:  They  "were  rearing  typical  Amer- 
icans— the  western  Yankee  if  you  chose  to  call  him  so,  the  man  of  grit,  the  man 
of  nerve,  the  man  of  broad  and  liberal  views,  the  man  of  tolerance  of  opinion, 
the  man  of  energy,  the  man  who  will  some  day  dominate  this  empire  of  ours." 
Before  the  regidar  or  orderly  estal)lishment  of  courts,  these  early  pioneers 
created  extra-legal  bodies  known  as  land  clubs  or  claim  associations  with  regular 
constitutions  and  by-laws.  By  these  constitutions  extra-judicial  bodies  were 
created,  with  the  necessary  ofScers  for  their  governance.    These  constitutions,  by- 
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laws  and  resolutions  were  given  the  force  of  law,  and  were  respected,  obeyed 
and  enforced  as  such. 

Although  the  Iowa  country  had  a  legal  existence  after  tlie  aequisitiou  of 
Louisiana  in  1803,  it  had  no  constitution,  or  general  code  of  laws,  until  1836, 
when  congress  passed  an  act  establishing  the  territorial  government  of  Wiscon- 


sin. Tliis  was  followed  by  an  act  of  consrrcss  in  1S38.  dividing  Wisconsin  terri- 
tory, wiiii'h  tiien  included  what  is  now  Iowa,  into  two  parts;  one  east  and  tiie 
other  west  of  the  Mississippi  Hivcr.  and  giving  to  the  latter  the  name  of  Iowa. 
I'ursuant  thcreti).  a  tci-ritorial  convention  was  hehl  in  Burlington,  the  tlien 
(■apital  of  the  territory,  in  November  of  the  year  ls:i7.  fur  the  i)urpose  of  secur- 
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ingto  the  citizens  of  the  then  uew  territory  the  benefits  and  iinnuinities  of  a 
government  of  laws.  One  of  the  interesting  features  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
convention  was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  inviting  governing  members  of  the 
legislative  council,  judges  and  members  of  the  bar  of  Burlington  "to  take  seats 
within  the  bar."  Memorials  were  adopted  and  sent  to  congress,  the  main  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  secure  a  separate  territorial  government  for  the  Iowa 
country. 

Responding  to  these  memorials,  congress  passed  an  act  in  June,  18^38,  estab- 
lishing "the  territorial  government  of  Iowa."  The  constitution  of  the  territory, 
thus  created  in  1838,  a.s  formulated  in  the  act  of  congress,  continued  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  territory  until  1846,  when  it  was  organized  and  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  state.  This  organic  act  made  provision  for  a  complete  system 
of  courts,  and  laid  a  broad  basis  for  the  creation  of  the  judicial  depai-tment. 
The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  were  to  l>e  nominated  and  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  these  judges  were  also  to  hold  the  district 
courts  and  were  to  reside  in  the  districts  assigned  to  them. 


The  first  territorial  assembly  met  at  Burlington  in  December,  1888,  and 
enacted  what  was  known  as  the  first  "blue  book,"  or  the  statute  laws  of  the 
Territory  of  Iowa.  These  related  very  largely  to  matters  of  court  procedure,  and 
were  bottomed  to  a  great  extent  on  the  existing  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin ;  and  the  tendency  even  at  this  early  day  was  to  simplify  legal  procedure, 
and  to  get  away  from  fictions  and  the  tcclinicalities  of  the  old  common-law 
procedure. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  personnel  of  these  early  territorial  assemblies. 
In  the  first,  we  find  such  names  as  James  W.  Grimes,  Stephen  Hempstead,  S. 
Clinton  Hastings,  Calvin  Price  and  James  Hall,  all  lawyers.  And  in  subsequent 
territorial  assemblies  such  familiar  names  to  lawyers  as  John  P.  Cook,  George 
Greene,  Edward  Johnstone,  Francis  Springer,  M.  D.  Browning,  J.  P.  Carleton, 
Samuel  JIurdock,  Reuben  Noble,  William  Thompson  and  David  T.  Wilson. 

The  first  judges  appointed  by  the  President  were  Charles  IMason,  chief  justice, 
Joseph  Williams  and  Thomas  S.  Wilson.  All  were  men  of  liberal  education  and 
extensive  legal  training.  ]\Iason  came  from  New  York;  was  a  graduate  from 
West  Point  Jlilitary  Academy,  hut  read  law  in  a  private  law  office.  He  was 
a  resident  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  Joseph  Williams  a  resident  of  Pennsylvania 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  Judge  Williams  was  not  a  college  man,  but  had 
considerable  practice  before  receiving  his  appointment :  and  was  possessed  of 
excellent  judgment.  lie  was  thirty-seven  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment. Mason  was  thirty-four  and  Wilson  was  twenty-six.  Judge  Williams 
was  a  wit,  a  humorist,  and  an  excellent  musician;  a  most  companionable  man, 
whom  it  was  "a  joy  to  meet."  When  off  the  bench,  he  was  a  "hail  fellow  well 
met"  and  often  entertained  crowds  at  the  hotels  with  his  violin  which,  it  is  said, 
he  carried  with  him  around  the  circuit. 

Wilson  was  a  college  graduate,  but  he  too  had  received  legal  training  in  a 
law  office — in  Ohio.  He  had  located  at  Dubuque  and  was  a  resident  there  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment.     It  is  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  young,  industrious. 
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painstaking  and  careful  judge;  possessed  of  no  great  brilliancy,  but  eminently 
sound  and  sane.  Tiicse  were  the  men  who  gave  caste  and  character  to  Iowa's 
fitst  supreme  court.  They  did  not  work  hard  and  their  decisions  are  found  in  a 
single  volume  of  our  reports  known  as  "Morris,"  covering  a  period  of  seven 
years. 

This  report  is  a  reprint  of  three  smaller  volumes  printed  upon  order  of  the 
legislature  in  1840,  1S41  and  1S43,  with  some  additional  cases.  The  volume  of 
Alorris  referred  to  also  gives  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  attorneys  liv- 
ing in  Iowa  in  1847,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained.  Burlington,  Iowa  City, 
Duhu(|ue,  Bloomington  (now  Muscatine),  Davenport,  Mount  Pleasant,  Fairtield, 
Keosauqua,  Fort  .Madison  and  Wapello  were  well  represented;  but  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  state  there  were  no  lawyers  save  at  Tipton,  Marion,  Oskaloosa  and 
Ottumwa,  and  the  last  two  had  Init  a  single  rejjrescntative  of  the  bar. 

The  business  coming  liefore  the  court  was  not  large  and  as  a  rule  the  amounts 
involved  were  trivial.  As  is  well  known,  the  first  case  to  come  before  the  court 
was  one  with  reference  to  the  riglits  of  a  nogro,  who  with  permission  of  his  mas- 
ter had  come  into  this  free  state  and  had  acquired  a  residence  therein.  It  was 
held  that  he  was  not  subject  to  any  acts  of  ownership  hy  his  former  master  and 
was  permitted  to  go  free.  The  rei>orted  cases  have  reference  largely  to  matters 
of  pleading  and  practice;  although  quite  a  number  of  them  were  upon  simple 
contracts,  accounts,  or  notes.  A  few  criminal  cases  were  disposed  of  and,  aside 
from  the  "fugitive  slave  case,"  the  only  decisions  of  any  great  cons('(iuence 
related  to  the  "half-breed"  tracts  of  land;  the  validity  of  lead-mining  leases 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and  the  validity  of  an  act  repealing 
«  liank  charter  and  winding  up  the  business  of  the  bank.  The  court  was  not 
inclined  to  be  technical  in  those  days,  as  this  quotation  from  one  of  its  opinions 
discloses : 

"We  are  resolved  to  lend  no  countenance  to  those  unmeaning  technicalities 
and  absurd  quibbles  which,  much  to  the  discredit  of  the  legal  i)rofession  and  to 
the  prevention  of  justice,  have  in  some  countries  l)een  tolerated  and  even  fostered. 
We  are  compelled  to  respect  a  salutary  rule,  although  in  some  instances  it  may 
operate  with  severity  and  even  seeming  injustice." 

In  writing  opinions,  the  court  did  not  cite  many  aiitliorities,  although  tlu-rc 
are  fre(|ucnt  references  to  Chitty,  Tidd,  and  Stephen  on  Pleadings,  to  Kent's 
Comriientaries,  and  occasional  reference  to  and  use  of  the  New  York  Common 
Law  lieports,  and  ^Massachusetts  and  I'nited  States  Supreme  Court  Decisions. 

Libraries  were  small,  but  some  one  had  the  foresight  to  insert  in  the  territorial 
organic  act  an  appropriation  of  !|;n.000  for  the  purchase  of  a  library  to  be  kept 
at  the  .seat  of  the  government,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  governor,  the  legi.s- 
lative  a.sscmbly,  judges,  secretary,  marshal,  and  attorneys  of  the  territory ;  and 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  Governor  Lucas'  private  secretary,  T.  S.  Pai-vin,  was  the 
purchase  of  this  library,  which  was  largely  made  up  of  law  books,  and  whidi 
was  the  foundation  of  our  present  Tnagnificent  State  Library.' 

It  is  said  that  Lemuel  B.  Patterson  was  the  first  regular  librarian,     if  so  he 

1 — A  Hut  of  Ihono  flmt  piirrh«ii<<ii  fnr  Iho  Tr-rrllorlnl  Lllirnry  Ik  to  be  found  in  iho  Stalo  l,ilir«ry'« 
collvctlDn  of  cnlalni:uoit,  nnd  a  history  of  the  foundinfc  of  tlic  lihrAry  is  published  In  tlio  Annals  of 
Iowa,  OctolM-r,    11112,   iind  January.    1913. 
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must  have  been  a  law  student,  for  it  was  not  long  until  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  for  many  years  thereafter  practiced  law  at  Iowa  City. 

As  the  sessions  of  the  supreme  court  were  held  at  Burlington,  and  as  most  of 
the  lawyers  lived  in  either  Dubuque  or  Des  ]Moines  County,  they  liad  free  access 
to  and  made  use  of  these  books.  As  indicating  tlie  contidence  which  the  terri- 
torial assembly  had  in  the  supreme  court,  and  showing  the  part  which  this  court 
had  in  the  framing  of  the  laws  for  tlie  new  territory,  it  is  interesting  to  note  one 
of  the  first  concurrent  resolutions  passed  by  the  council  and  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives.   It  reads  as  follows : 

"Resolved:  That  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  he  requested  to  furnish 
this  Legislative  Assembly  during  its  present  session  with  such  bills  as  will  in  their 
opinion  form  a  proper  code  of  jurisprudence  for  Iowa  and  regulate  the  practice 
of  the  courts  thereof." 

A  reading  of  the  acts  passed  by  this  assembly  shows  that  most  of  the  bills 
must  have  been  formulated  by  the  supreme  court.  This  territorial  period  is 
very  interesting  to  the  lawyers  of  today,  because  then  it  was  that  the  foundations 
were  laid,  our  systems  of  procedure  formulated  and  the  unwTitten  practices  of 
the  profession  and  of  the  courts  established.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  territory  ever 
had  such  advantages  as  Iowa  in  its  formative  period,  and  the  writer  is  quite  sure 
that  no  other  list  of  the  lawyers  for  Iowa  of  any  period  contains  a  higher  general 
average  of  ability  than  this  original  list  published  in  1847,  and  found  in  "first 
of  ilorris. "  Indeed,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  lawyers  whose  names  appear 
in  this  early  list  were  on  the  whole  the  highest  grade  of  advocates  the  state  ever 
had.  They  were  as  a  rule  well  educated,  a  large  percentage  of  them  college 
graduates ;  young,  ambitious,  resourceful,  active,  shrewd  and  keen ;  excellent 
judges  of  human  nature,  essentially  democratic,  and  most  of  them  gifted  orators 
and  advocates.  They  were  here  to  build  homes  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
great  state. 

In  the  enactment  of  the  laws  the  assemblies  were  discreet  and  not  given  to 
any  excesses.  The  chief  aim  of  the  members  was  the  development  and  growth  of 
the  territory  and  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  people.  They  sought 
to  attract  settlers  by  favorable  legislation  and  had  no  particular  fads  or  fancies, 
although  they  had  in  mind  the  enactment  of  laws  which  would  safeguard  and 
secure  homes  and  make  Iowa  an  attractive  place  to  live.  Much  attention  was 
given  to  education,  and  schools  and  universities  were  created  at  many  places  in 
the  territory.  Indeed,  a  "paper"  state  university  and  four  seminaries  or  acade- 
mies were  early  established  in  Iowa.  It  is  difficult  for  us  fully  to  understand  or 
appreciate  the  environment  of  these  early  lawyers  and  judges.  The  country  was 
new  and  raw.  It  was  long  before  the  advent  of  railways,  and  the  only  means  of 
transportation  were  the  boats  which  plied  the  Mississippi  and  the  Des  Moines,  the 
stagecoach,  the  jerky,  the  wagon,  and  occasionally  the  buggy  and  the  faithful 
horse.  The  streams  were  not  bridged  and  ferries  were  far  between.  Roads  had 
to  be  established,  clearings  made  in  the  forests,  and  raw  prairies  broken.  Log 
houses  were  to  be  constructed,  and  schoolhouses  and  churches  to  be  built  of  the 
same  material.  All  our  social  and  civic  institutions  were  to  be  established.  The 
people  made  their  own  social  customs  and  provided  their  own  amusements ;  and 
for  many  years  the  opening  of  the  courts  was  the  most  important  social  and  civic 
event  of  community  life.    Lawyers  rode  the  circuits,  and  provided  entertainment 
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at  the  hotels  or  other  stopping  places  and  in  the  c-ourtroom  proper.  Everybody 
who  could  went  to  the  courtroom  to  liear  the  lawyei-s  "plead"  their  cases;  and 
as  many  as  might  went  to  the  hotel  bars  to  hear  them  tell  their  stories  and  recite 
their  experiences.  Nearly  always  some  one  had,  and  could  play,  a  "'fiddle,"  and 
every  one  was  expected  to  do  his  part  in  furnishing  entertainment  for  the  crowd. 
Practically  all  of  tiie  lawyers  became  excellent  raconteurs.  Of  course  the  lawyer 
was  sensitive  to  his  surroundings,  and  his  address  to  Ihe  jury,  in  ad<iitioii  to  being 
forensic,  was  earnest,  ebullient,  impetuous,  rhetorical  and  highly  oratorical,  for 


WILI.IA.M  c.   \vuu1)\v.\i;d 

he  was  .speaking  uot  only  to  Die  court  and  jury,  but  to  the  spectators  as  well.  All 
were  keen  ob.scrvers  and  deep  students  of  human  nature  and  knew  well  how  to 
play  upon  the  enu)tions  and  arouse  the  sympathies,  pre.iudices  and  passions  of 
men.  They  were  well  learned  in  the  principles  of  the  law,  better  grounded  in 
these  than  our  modern  practitioners;  but  not  perhaps  as  keen  logicians  or  anaiy.sts 
as  their  successors.  They  did  not  have  many  books ;  but  what  they  had,  they  read 
and  digested,  and  in  ]ireparing  their  arguments  for  the  courts,  they  searched  the 
books  not  for  precedents  Init  for  governing  iirinciples.  In  the  handling  of  these, 
they  were  adepts.    They  had  no  such  complex  and  complicated  problems  as  now 
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face  the  busy  lawyer ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  liad  to  apply  old  principles  to 
new  conditions  and  laboriously  work  out  their  problems  from  long  established 
rules.  ■  They  had  Chitty  and  Blackstone,  and  Stephen  and  Tidd,  and  Kent,  and 
were  doubtless  better  trained  in  the  science  of  pleading  than  are  the  lawyers  of 
today.  They  were  leaders  wherever  they  went ;  and  they  traveled  into  every 
organized  county  in  the  state  and  were  in  at  the  organization  of  all  the  counties. 
Without  attempting  to  mention  all  the  leaders  of  the  early  bar  who  were  of 
this  type,  certain  of  them  so  well  fitted  this  general  description  that  it  is  well  to 
recall  their  names.  Among  them  were :  David  Rorer,  IT.  W.  Starr,  W.  H.  Starr, 
M.  D.  Browning,  J.  C.  Hall.  J.  W.  Grimes,  James  A.  Woods,  and  L.  D.  Stockton, 
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of  Burlington — a  notable  galaxy  of  strong,  resourceful  lawyers;  Edward  John- 
stone, Hugh  T.  Reed,  and  Daniel  F.  Miller,  Sr.,  of  Fort  Madison;  J.  P.  Carletnn, 
Curtis  Bates,  Morgan  Reno,  William  Penn  Clarke,  Gilman  Folsom,  and  Hugh  D. 
Downey,  of  Iowa  City ;  Stephen  Whicher,  Ralph  P.  Lowe,  W.  G.  Woodward,  S.  C. 
Hastings,  J.  Scott  Richman,  James  D.  Templin,  Jacob  Butler,  and  James  L. 
Palmer,  of  Bloomington — now  Muscatine;  Francis  Springer,  of  Wapello;  G.  W. 
Teas  and  William  Thompson,  of  Mount  Pleasant;  J.  B.  Teas,  Charles  Negus, 
George  Acheson,  C.  W.  Slagle,  and  C.  Baldwin,  of  Fairfield ;  George  G.  Wright, 
Joseph  C.  Knapp,  Augustus  Hall,  Samuel  W.  Summers,  of  Keosauqua ;  John  P. 
Cook  and  William  Tuthill,  of  Tipton ;  H.  B.  .Hendershott,  of  Ottumwa ;  Isaac  M. 
Vol.  n— 18 
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Preston,  John  David,  and  "William  Sniytlic,  of  Marion;  Ebenezer  Cook,  James 
Grant,  and  G.  C.  E.  Mitchell,  of  Davenport ;  William  E.  LeflSngwell,  of  Clinton ; 
Stephen  Hempstead,  Piatt  Smith,  George  Greene,  Thomas  Rogers,  Timothy 
Davis,  J.  Y.  Beery,  L.  A.  Thomas,  and  T.  S.  Wilson,  of  Dubuque.  Each  and  all 
of  these  men  came  to  Iowa  before  its  admission  as  a  state  and  were  the  real 
pioneers  of  the  bar.  Many  of  them  were  elected  to  oifice  after  Iowa  became  a 
state,  and  each  and  all  had  a  large  part  in  her  upbuiKliiig. 

They  set  the  style  of  practice  which  was  followed  for  a  generation,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  highest  encomiums. 

II 

Upon  the  admission  of  the  state  into  the  Union,  new  methods  for  the  selection 
of  judges  were  provided,  and  in  due  time,  many  lawyers,  generally  of  the  same 
type  as  their  predecessors,  came  into  the  new  commonwealtlk 

In  the  several  constitutional  conventions  preceding  the  framing  of  the  final 
draft,  lawyers  predominated — and  to  name  the  most  prominent  would  necessitate 
a  recall  of  the  roll  of  those  already  listed.  By  the  provisions  of  the  first  constitu- 
tion, which  was  finally  adopted  in  1846,  judges  of  the  supreme  court  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  joint  session  of  the  two  houses  of  the  general  assembly.  Judge 
C.  C.  Cole  says : 

"It  so  happened  that  the  two  political  parties  then  controlling  the  country, 
known  as  democrat  and  whig,  were  more  nearly  evenly  divided  in  the  territory 
than  they  had  been  theretofore.  The  democrats  had  a  majority  in  the  senate, 
while  tiie  whigs  had  a  majority  in  the  house.  This  antagonism  of  politics  between 
the  two  houses  became  a  stumbling  block,  and  really  an  embargo,  upon  the  eleo- 
tion  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court.  The  failure  to  agree  by  a  majority 
iiI>on  any  one  candidate  left  the  oflfices  of  the  chief  justice  and  the  associate 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  vacant.  But  the  provision  of  the  constitution  framed 
liy  the  convention  and  adopted  by  the  people,  which  provided  ....  for  the 
continuance  in  office  of  the  territorial  officers,  including  the  chief  justice  and 
associate  justices,  proved  to  be  wise,  and  found  early  iuid  important  application. 
Those  officers  continued  to  fill  the  l>ench  of  the  supremo  court  as  they  had  there- 
tofore done,  so  that,  by  the  election,  the  state  was  fully  innvidcd  with  all  its 
officers. ' ' 

Chief  Justice  Mason  resigned  in  lS-17,  and  Josciili  Williams  was  appointed 
as  his  successor.  Williams  served  out  iMason'suniinished  term  and  was  reelected, 
liy  the  general  assembly,  as  chief  justice  for  the  full  term  of  .si.K  years  from  and 
after  January  1'),  18-19.  He  was  succeeded  l)y  S.  Clinton  Hastings,  of  Bloom- 
iiipton.  Thomas  Wilson  resigned  in  October,  1S48,  and  George  Greene,  of 
Dubuque,  wa.s  elected  to  succeed  him.  AVhen  Williams  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Mason,  John  F.  Kinney  was  elected  in  Willams'  place;  and  Hastings,  Greene, 
and  Kinnoy  were  the  first  state  supreme  court  judges  selected  under  the  new 
system.    Jonathan  C.  Hall  succeeded  Kinney  in  18ri4. 

In  tlie  meantime,  a  change  was  made  in  the  judicial  districts  and  the  supreme 
judges  710  longer  presided  over  the  trial  courts.  This  change  was  made  in  1847. 
,\  cliangc  in  the  political  complexion  of  tlie  state  took  ])lace  about  the  year  18.">4; 
aiul  the  legislature  at  its  session  in  18").3  selected  new  supreme  court  judges; 
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George  G.  Wright,  chief  justice,  William  G.  Woodward,  and  Norman  W.  Isbell. 
Judge  Wright  served  until  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  in  1857 ; 
and  in  1859  was  nominated  by  the  people  to  succeed  himself,  but  declined  the 
honor.  Later,  on  the  death  of  Judge  Stockton,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  and  elected  to  fill  oi;t  Judge  Stockton's  term.  He  was  again  elected 
for  a  full  term  in  the  fall  of  1865 ;  but  before  the  close  of  that  term  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  Judge  Woodward  remained  on  the  bench  until 
after  the  election  by  tlie  people  in  1859,  under  the  new  constitution ;  and  Caleb 
Baldwin,  of  Council  Bluffs,  was  elected  in  his  stead.     Judge  Isbell,  by  reason 
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of  ill-health,  resigned  in  1856  and  was  succeeded  by  Judge  Stockton,  who  was 
followed  by  Judgf  Wright.  The  first  judges  elected  by  the  people  under  the 
constitution  of  1857  were :  Ralph  P.  Lowe,  chief  justice ;  Caleb  Baldwin  and 
Lacon  D.  Stockton.  Stockton  lived  but  a  few  months;  and,  as  already  stated. 
Judge  Wright  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Judge  Baldwin  served  but  a 
single  term,  and  John  F.  Dillon  was  elected  as  his  successor. 

The  bench  was  increased  by  one  in  the  year  1864,  making  four  in  all,  and 
Judge  C.  C.  Cole,  of  Des  Moines,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  position.  Judge 
Wright  was  then  on  the  bench,  as  also  was  Judge  Lowe ;  but  Judge  Lowe  retired 
in  1867,  and  Judge  Joseph  M.  Beck  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  about  this  period,  when  Lowe,  Wright,  Dillon  and  Cole  were  on 
the  bench,  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court  gained  a  standing  which  it  never  before  had, 
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and  wiiioli  it  lias  ncvi-r  since  ext-ellcd.  Tho  accession  of  .Iiuigrc  Beck  did  not 
detract  from  the  strength  of  the  court ;  and  the  first  breadi  in  it  was  made  when 
Judge  Dillon  retired,  at  the  close  of  a  single  tenu  of  six  years,  to  become,  in 
the  fall  of  1S69,  one  of  the  nine  circuit  judges  of  the  United  States.  E.  II. 
Williams  was  appointed  to  till  the  vacancy  caused  by  Judge  Dillon's  resigna- 
tion, but  he  served  less  than  a  year  and  was  succeeded  by  Judge  William  E. 
.Miller,  who  served  until  1876.  On  the  election  of  Judire  AVright  to  the  si'nate, 
James  G.  Day  was  appointed  to  fill  his  unexpired  term,  and  was  afterward 
elected  by  the  people.  Judge  Cole  retired  early  iu  1876,  and  with  his  retire- 
ment the  last  of  what  was  called  '"the  old  court"  was  gone. 

Cole  was  succeeded  by  AVilliam  II.  Scevers,  and  a  fifth  judge  having  been 
added  in  1876,  James  H.  TJothrock,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  was  appointed  and  subse- 
quently was  reelected  for  several  terms.  The  court  continued  with  five  mem- 
bers until  1894,  when  a  sixth  was  added.  The  original  live  were:  Joseph  M. 
Beck,  James  G.  Day,  W.  II.  Scevers,  Austin  Adams  and  James  II.  Rothrock, 
the  latter  tlirce  being  new  men.  The  bench  as  it  tlien  stood  was  often  referred 
to  as  "the  new  court."  None  of  these  men,  save  Beck  and  Rothrock,  served 
more  than  twelve  years ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  their  terius  of  office  they  were 
succeeded  by  new  men.  Joseph  R.  Reed  succeeded  Judge  Day:  Giff'ord  N.  Rob- 
inson succeeded  Judge  Adams,  and  Charles  T.  Granger  succeeded  Jiulge  Scevers. 
Judge  Reed  was  succeeded  by  Josiah  Given,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Silas 
JI.  Weaver,  who  is  now  .serving  his  third  term.  Judge  Roltinson  was  succeeded 
by  John  C.  Sherwin,  and  he  in  turn  by  Byron  AV.  Preston.  Judge  Granger  was 
succeeded  by  Judge  Emlin  McClain,  and  he  in  turn  by  F.  R.  Gaynor.  Judge 
Beck  was  succeeded  by  L.  G.  Kinne,  and  he  by  Charles  JI.  Waterman,  on  whose 
resignation  (in  1902)  Charles  A.  Bi.shop  was  appointed  to  fill  tlie  vacancy;  and 
upon  his  death  (in  1908)  William  D.  Evans  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
and  he  is  now  .serving  his  first  full  term.  Judge  Hothroek  was  succeeded  by 
Scott  JI.  Ladd,  who  is  now  entered  upon  his  fourth  full  term.  Horace  E. 
Deemer  was  appointed  as  the  sixth  judge  when  the  legislature  added  that  inim- 
bcr  on  the  bench.  This  completes  the  judicial  genealogy  of  flic  state- 
There  are  several  ratlu-r  nuirked  periods  in  its  development:  First,  the  terri- 
torial period;  second,  the  first  constitutional  period;  third,  the  second  constitu- 
tional period,  which  should  be  subdivided  into:  (a)  The  period  of  "the  old 
court,"  ending  in  1876;  (b)  the  period  of  "the  new  court,"  ending  approxi- 
mately in  1894 ;  and,  lastly,  the  period  of  the  present  court.  The  most  markcH 
characteristic  of  the  first  period  was  the  advent  of  a  new  and  strong  body  of 
lawyers  who  were  to  lay  the  foundations  nml  thereupon  ennsiiuet  the  real 
jtidicial  .structure  of  the  state, 

A  list  of  the  lawyers  practicing  in  Iowa  iu  lSr)2  was  published  in  lh<>  original 
edition  of  2  G.  Greene's  Report.s,  but  the  original  issues  are  dillicult  to  find. 
Another  list,  hy  counties,  of  lawyers  prnetieing  in  the  .state  in  tlie  year  ISfifi 
is  to  ]te  found  iu  all  editions  of  the  Nineteenth  Towa,  just  following  the  list  of 
judges.    These  lists  are  worthy  of  attention  by  those  who  care  to  know  who  the 

2 .Ti,(l(r(    npomor'n  vnlmiMi>  ronlrlhiitlon  In  ttiln  \>nrk  wns  wrlllpn   in  Ihr"  yrnr  101  I       Slnpc  lh«( 

diito  .Indite  r.vnnh  Ims  cnliTi'd  npon  liin  m'cond  fnll  Icrni.  JtidilP  DopnuT  Imd  pnlorod  iiiiun  liU  fifth 
full  tprm  wlipn.  In  Ppbriinry.  1017,  bin  dpnili  nrmrrpd.  The  Vdpancy  cBiir.pd  hy  hh  donlli  wns  flllr'' 
liy  IhP  appnlnlnipnt  nf  Trninnn  S.  .Sttn'pnu.  WinOpld  S.  Withrow  wbh  npiiniiitpd  April  Ifl.  101.1.  .m  n 
■pvpntli  judgp.     Up  won  nuccpcdpd  by  Benjamin  I.   S«lingpr.  plcrtPd  in  Novoinbcr.  1914. 
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active  men  of  the  i>rofes.sion  were  duriiit;'  the  second  and  third  jierinds  before 
mentioned. 

Of  those  who  caine_  during  the  seeoml  period  and  who  had  much  to  do  with 
tlie  development  of  tlie  state,  are  the  following: 

L.  R.  Reeves,  of  Keokuk;  Samuel  F.  Miller,  of  Keokuk,  afterward  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  James  M.  Love,  of  Keokuk,  afterward 
judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court;  Leroy  Palmer,  of  Mount  Pleasant; 
J.  W.  Rankin,  of  Keokuk,  of  the  firm  of  Rankin  and  Miller;  Thomas  W.  Clagett, 
of  Keokuk;  Lincoln  Clark,  Ben  M.  Samuels  and  Frederick  E.  Bissell,  of 
Dubuque;   Charles  H.   Phelps,   of  Burlington;   Oliver  P.   Shiras,   of  Dubucpie, 


.JEFFERSON   S.   POLK 
From  a  jjieture  taken  early  in  his  career  as  a  member  of  the  Iowa  liar. 


who  afterward  became  a  United  States  district  judge;  J.  A.  L.  Crookham, 
Samuel  A.  Rice,  Enoch  W.  Eastman  and  William  Loughridg^,  of  Oskaloo.sa; 
C.  Ben  DaJ-win.  of  Burlington;  Henry  O'Connor,  of  Muscatine;  P.  M.  Casady, 
J.  E.  Jewett,  W.  W.  Williamson,  J.  A.  AVilliamson,  Byron  Rice,  IMarcellus  M. 
Crocker,  J.  S.  Polk  and  John  A.  Kasson,  of  Des  Moines;  J  B.  Weaver,  of  Bloom- 
field:  David  C.  Cloud,  of  Muscatine;  T.  W.  and  John  S.  Woolson,  father  and 
son,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  the  latter  serving  later  as  United  States  judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  Iowa;  Henry  C.  Caldwell,  of  Keosauqua,  afterward  United 
States  circuit  judge;  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa's  great  war  gov- 
ernor; William  G.  Thompson,  of  JIarion ;  B.  W.  Poor,  of  Dubuque;  Joshua 
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Tracy,  of  Burlington ;  H.  Scott  Howell,  William  W.  Belknap  and  George  W. 
McCraiy,  of  Keokuk,  the  last  named  having  been  appointed  United  States  cir- 
cuit judge;  John  Shane,  of  Vinton;  Aylett  R.  Cotton,  of  Clinton;  H.  U.  Trim- 
ble, of  Bloomfield;  Dennis  N.  Cooley,  of  Dubuque;  N.  A.  Merrell,  of  Dewitt; 
James  0.  Crosby,  of  Garnavillo;  James  F.  Wilson,  of  Fairfield,  afterward  United 
States  senator;  William  B.  Allison,  of  Dulmque,  also  United  States  senator; 
William  Vandever,  of  Dubuque;  L.  L.  Ainsworth,  of  West  Union;  ]\I.  M.  Trum- 
bull, of  Clarksvillc;  John  F.  Dunconibe,  of  Fort  Dodge;  Warren  S.  Dungan,  of 
(^hariton;  John  McKcan.  of  Anamosa ;  William  G.  Hammond,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity Law  School ;  John  Torter,  of  JIason  City ;  D.  P.  Stubbs,  of  Fairfield ; 


!<te^N 
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II.  S.  Winslow,  of  Newton;  Jeremiah  II.  I\lurphy,  of  Marion,  afterward  of 
Davenport ;  Rush  Clark,  of  Iowa  City ;  Cliarles  C.  Nourse.  of  Keosau(|ua,  later 
of  Des  Moines;  William  V.  Wolfe,  of  Tipton;  Benton  J.  Hall,  of  Burlington; 
Thoma.s  F.  Withrow,  of  Fort  Madison,  afterward  of  Des  Moines;  William  Phil- 
lips and  William  F.  Conrad,  of  Des  Moines;  William  M.  Stone,  of  Knoxville; 
L.  B.  Perry,  of  Chariton;  William  P.  Hepburn,  of  Miirshalltown,  afterward  of 
Clarinda;  Thoma.s  TTpdegratT,  of  McGregor;  N.  M.  Hubbard,  of  Cedar  Rapids; 
John  N.  Rogers  and  John  C.  Bills,  of  Davenport;  D.  D.  Cha.se,  of  Webster  City; 
Lewis  W.  Ross.  W.  V.  Sapp.  Samuel  Clinton  and  Geoj'ge  F.  Wright,  of  Council 
Bluffs;  L.  O.  Hatch,  of  Waukon ;  Henry  Strong,  of  Keokuk;  William  L.  Joy,  of 
Sioux  City;   Horace   Boies,  of  Waterloo;   E.   H.   Stiles  and    E.   L.   Burton,   of 
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Ottumwa;  P.  Gad  Bryan,  of  Indianola;  M.  E.  Cutts,  of  Oskaloosa;  E.  E.  Cooley, 
of  Decorah ;  John  Leonard,  of  Winterset ;  John  F.  MeJunkin,  of  Washington ; 
M.  A.  McCoid,  of  Fairfield ;  L.  E.  Fellows,  of  Lansing ;  Jed  Lake,  of  Lidepend- 
ence;  A.  A.  Bradford  and  E.  H.  Sears,  of  Sidney;  Robert  Sloan,  of  Keosauqua; 
William  F.  Brannan  and  J.  D.  Carskadden,  of  Muscatine ;  James  R.  Lane,  of 
Davenport ;  Thomas  S.  Wxight,  of  Des  iloines ;  Henry  Rickel,  of  Cedar  Rapids ; 
W.  H.  ilcHenry,  Sr.,  of  Des  Moines. 

Most  of  these  names  are  familiar  to  men  in  middle  life,  and  an  adequate 
biography  of  them  would  be  the  best  history  the  state  could  have.     Some  one 


GEUKUK  W.  McOKAilV 


has  truthfully  said  that  "histoiy  is  the  essence  of  innumerable  biographies"; 
and  in  scanning  this  list,  we  note  the  names  of  those  who  have  filled  the  highest 
stations  in  civil,  military  and  political  life. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  are  the  men  who  made  Iowa.  Lawyers 
are  of  necessity  more  familiar  with  the  laws  of  the  state  than  any  other  body 
of  people.  They  know  the  mischiefs  which  lie  lurking  therein,  and  when  and 
how  to  apply  the  remedies. 

That  our  state  rests  upon  such  firm  foundations  has  largely  been  due  to  the 
unselfish  and  disinterested  services  rendered  by  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  state. 
Men  may  complain  of  the  laws  and  criticize  the  courts,  but  our  only  safeguard 
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lies  in  the  law  and  in  its  enforc-enuMit ;  I'or,  after  all  is  said,  we  still  remain 
"a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of  men." 

Of  the  men  who  today  are  administering,  interpreting  and  enforcing  the 
laws  of  the  state,  it  is  too  early  to  speak.  Time  alone  will  determine  the  charac- 
ter of  their  work.  It  may  be  said  in  this  connection,  however,  that  the  methods 
of  both  courts  and  lawyei"S  have  materially  changed  during  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century.  The  coui-t  room  is  no  Ionj:ri'r  a  place  of  entertainment  and  the  lawyer 
does  not  address  himself  "to  the  benches."  He  no  longer  indulges  in  Hights  of 
fancy  or  depends  upon  the  flowers  of  rhetoric.  His  appeals  to  passion  and  to 
])rc.judice  generally  go  unheeded.  The  law  is  yet  supposed  to  be  "the  perfec- 
tion of  reason,"  and  the  suecessful  lawyer  of  today  is  a  cool,  calculating  logi- 
fian.  Wliilc  not  so  rhetorical  as  his  predcccs.sor,  he  is  quite  a-s  effective,  and, 
wliiie  lie  may  not  occupy  the  high  j)lacc  he  once  held  as  the  leader  of  thought 
and  of  action,  his  services  are  moi-c  sought  after  than  ever  before.  Scarcely 
any  new  venture  in  business  is  launched  without  his  counsel  and  advice.  As  our 
relations  become  more  complex,  as  our  wealth  increases,  as  our  community  life 
becomes  more  important,  and  our  social  regulations  multiply,  there  is  ever 
increasing  need  for  the  services  of  the  modern  lawyer.  The  hope  and  promise 
of  our  profession  today  is  that  it  may  be  true  to  the  traditions  of  the  past  and 
he  as  loyal,  as  patriotic,  as  efficient,  and  as  sci'viceable  as  were  the  Bench  and 
Bar  of  early  Iowa. 

iiisToKit'AL  niO(;iiAi'iiii:s— XXXIV 
horact:  ?^merson  dickmer 

1858—1917 

.lURI.ST — AI'TIIOR    OP    LECAI,     WOKK.S — LECTURER    ON     THE    SCIENCE     AND     ETHICS     OP    THE     LAW — 
PROMOTER    OP   PUBLIC    LIBRARIES    AND    PUBLIC    ENTERPRISES OCCASION    ORATOR 


It  woulil  lie  impossiMo  to  m.ike  any  list  of  Tow.n 's  "foremost  eitizeiis, "  liowever  exclusive, 
with  the  name  of  Horace  E.  Deemer  oinittcii.  rrei'ininently  a  jurist,  he  was  more  tluin  .1 
.iurist.  For  years  a  university  lecturer  on  the  science  and  ethics  of  the  law;  the  deliverer  of 
almost  innumerable  occasion  addresses  on  subjects  covering  a  wide  range  of  thought  and 
research;  tho  author  of  valuable  legal  works  and  of  numerous  papers  on  literary  and  historical 
themes;  with  Judge  Kinne,  founder  of  the  state's  traveling  library  syst(!ni  now  for  a  score 
of  years  in  successful  0]ieration  in  Towa,  and  for  more  than  a  quarter-century  the  most 
interested  and  most  useful  rejirescntativo  of  the  public  in  the  uplniililing  of  Iowa's  great 
State  Lilirnry  and  Historical  Department;  the  trusted  leader  of  various  jiublic  enterprises 
having  for  their  object  the  development  of  Iowa's  latent  resources,  and  the  active  champion 
of  local  and  general  movements  for  the  better  education  of  the  young  for  future  citizensliip. 
Judge  Deemer  will  have  place  in  the  history  of  Iowa  as  one  of  the  state's  most  public-spirited 
influential  and  representative  citizens  in  an  era  marked  by  unprecedented  jirogress. 

Judge  Peenier's  paternal  ancestors  were  Hollanders.  Following  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
his  great-grandfather  was  one  of  many  who  migrated  from  Holland  to  Pennsylvania.  Ho 
early  sideil  with  the  colonists  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  and  later  gave  his  allegiance 
to  tho  original  anti-slavery  jiarty  headed  by  James  0.  Hirney.  He  was  a  memlxr  of  the  free- 
soil  party  until  the  organization  of  the  republican  party  in  IH'iC),  when  he  became  an  enthusi- 
astic republican.     In  1R.'I2,  he  removed  to  the  wiMs  of  Ohio,  locating  at  Fort  Findlay. 

John  A.  Peenu-r,  father  of  Horace,  was  born  near  Fort  Piiidlay,  Ohio,  in  1S34.  His 
family  removed  to  Marion  County,  Indiana,  in  1841,  and  thence  to  Marshall  County,  in  that 
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state,  in  1851.  He  married  Elizabeth  Erwiii  iii  1857.  During  most  of  his  ailult  life,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business.  Elizabeth  Erwiu  Deeuier  was  a  daughter  of  Elisha  Erwin, 
of  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  a  pronounced  abolitionist  and  locally  famous  in  his  time  as  a 
fearless  and  resourceful  agent  of  the  ' '  Underground  railroad. ' '  The  Erwins  were  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent,  and,  like  the  Deemers,  were  intense  lovers  of  liberty  and  keenly  appreciative  of 
the  large  measure  of  freedom  enjoyed  by  them  in  this  country,  a  degree  of  freedom  of  which 
their  old-world  ancestors  had  only  dreamt. 

II 

Horace  Emerson  Dcemer  was  born  in  Bourlron,  .Marshall  roiintv,  Indiana,  Sept.  24,  1858. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  six  children — Horace,  Mary,  decea.scd;  James  II.,  Sarah,  Mrs.  Healing; 
Lewis,  decea.sed,  ajid  Robert. 

The  Deemers  came  to  Iowa  in  1866,  when  Horace  was  eight  years  old.  They  settled 
upon  a  farm  near  West  Liberty  in  Cedar  County. 

The  boy's  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  ot  West  Liberty.  Later, 
he  entered  the  collegiate  department  of  the  Iowa  State  University,  and  in  1879,  at  the  age  of 
21,  he  was  graduated  from  the  law  department  of  the  university.  His  degree  of  bachelor  of 
laws  was  won  by  unremitting  toil.  From  his  entrance  into  the  collegiate  department  until  his 
graduation  from  the  law  school,  he  ]iaid  his  own  way.  Before  entering  the  university,  he  sold 
fruit  along  the  railroad  lines  centering  in  "West  Liberty.  Later,  he  worked  for  a  time  with 
his  father  in  the  lumber  business,  and  incidentally  acquired  the  carpenter's  trade.  Then  he 
engaged  iu  the  furniture  and  undertaking  business.  With  limited  means  at  his  command,  he 
decided  to  round  out  his  education  and  become  a  lawyer;  and  by  clever  management  and  ]ier- 
sistent  industry  he  earned  tJio  wherewithal  with  which  to  enter  upon  and  complete  the  course 
marked  out,  at  the  same  time  maJking  for  himself  an  enviable  record  as  a  student. 

Admitted  to  the  bar,  the  young  lawyer  entered  the  office  of  Lamb,  Billingsley  and  Lam- 
bertson,  in  Lincobi,  Neb.  After  a  few  months,  ho  formed  a  partnershii)  with  his  classmate  in 
the  university,  the  late  Joseph  M.  Junkjn,  and  they  chose  the  city  of  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  as  their 
future  home.  Though  young  in  years  and  experience,  the  two  were  not  long  in  obtaining 
generous  recognition  of  their  wisdom  in  council  and  their  ability  as  trial  lawyers. 

The  partnersliij)  begun  in  1879  continued  until  1886,  wlien,  without  effort  on  his  part, 
young  Deemer  was  nominated  anil  eleitcil  district  judge.  Pour  years  later  he  was  rei'lect<'d 
by  un  increased  majority.  Several  important  cases  came  before  him  wliile  on  the  district 
bench,  and  these  were  handled  with  conspicuous  ability.  In  the  expressive  language  of  tJie 
day,  he  "made  good." 

In  1894,  when  only  thirty-five  years  old.  Judge  Deemer  unexpectedly  received  an  appoint- 
ment which  early  gave  him  tlie  larger  view  and  ojiportunity  he  had  hoped  might  later  come  to 
him.  The  legislature  having  added  a  sixth  judge  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  Oovernor 
Jackson  aii|>ointed  to  the  vacant  position  the  ]>romising  young  district  judge  of  Montgomery 
County.  Though  he  had  not  yet  ac(|uired  a  state-wide  reputation,  the  governor — who,  through 
association  with  him  at  the  university,  knew  him  intimately — and  the  lawyers  of  south- 
western Iowa  entertained  no  doubt  but  that  Judge  Deemer  would  also  make  good  as  a  member 
of  the  highest  court  in  the  state. 

Nor  was  their  confidence  ill-founded.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  years  added  to  his 
knowledge  and  experience,  the  wisdom  of  the  appointment  was  more  than  justified.  In  the 
course  of  nearly  a  (piarfer-century  on  the  supreme  bench.  Judge  Deemer  wrote  many  impor- 
tant ojiinions  which  have  liccome  the  bases  of  subsequent  decisions  in  the  courts  of  Iowa  and 
other  states.  Among  the  mooted  questions  settled  by  him  are:  The  constitutionality  of  the 
muh't  law;  the  constitutionality  of  the  j)arty-wall  statute;  the  measure  of  damage  in  case  of 
delayed  death  messages;  the  negotiability  of  a  note  jiayable  with  exchange;  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  anti-cignret  law;  the  constitutionality  of  the  Webb-Kcnyon  act;  varied  police 
nieiuures,  including  the  oleomargarine  statutes;  the  constitutionality  of  the  anti-trust  statutes, 
the  construction  of  the  same,  etc.,  etc. 

In  1898  Judge  Deemer  was  unanimously  chosen  by  his  party  for  the  six-year  term. 
Every  six  years  thereafter  he  was  renominat<>ci  witliout  ojiposition  and  was  rei-Iected  by  large 
majorities.     At  the  age  of  57,  with  the  prospect  of  many  years  of  usefulness  still  before  him, 
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Judge  Deemer  for  the  fourth  time  filled  the  chair  of  chief  justice — an  honor  which  brought 
the  occupant  into  historic  association  with  many  of  Iowa's  ablest  and  most  famous  jurists. 

Twice  during  his  service  on  the  supreme  bench  the  friends  of  Judge  Deemer  urged  his 
appointment  as  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  his  name  was  seri- 
ously considered  by  the  President. 

Ill 

Though  interested  in  many  activities  outside  his  strenuous  labors  on  the  bench,  the 
avocation  to  which  Judge  Deemer  gave  most  thought  and  attention  was  that  of  library 
trustee.  His  best  thouglit  and  most  constructive  work  outside  his  judicial  duties,  were  given 
to  the  evolution  of  the  Iowa  State  Library,  from  a  mere  collection  of  books  for  the  con- 
venience of  courts  and  legislatures  to  a  great  all-around  reference  liljrary  which  should  be  to 
students,  scholars,  physicians,  surgeons,  ministers,  school  and  college  professors  and  the  social 
and  literary  clubs  and  societies  of  the  state  all  that  the  law  library  was  and  could  be  made  to 
be  for  the  lawyers  and  legislators  of  the  state. 

By  virtue  of  his  office,  a  member  of  the  State  Library  Board,  his  keen  appreciation  of 
the  best  in  literature  and  of  books  as  sources  of  information  and  inspiration  at  once  enabled 
him  to  see  in  his  trusteeship  a  rare  opportunity  for  public  service.  His  fellow  board  members 
early  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  book  committee,  and  in  that  capacity  he  served  until  his 
decease.  Instead  of  regarding  his  duties  as  perfunctory,  he  ever  gave  to  the  library  a  per- 
sonal and  direct  supervision  which  was  to  the  librarian  in  charge  a  constant  source  of  strength 
and  inspiration.  From  his  advent  on  tlie  board  Iowa's  State  Library  more  than  douljled  the 
number  of  books  on  its  shelves  and  had  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  best-equipped 
state  liliraries  in  the  country. 

In  his  sketch  of  Judge  Kinne,  the  author  has  told  the  story  of  the  joint  service  of  Kinne 
and  Deemer  in  the  organization  of  the  traveling  library  system  inaugurated  by  the  state  in 
1896.  It  should  be  repeated  that,  notwithstanding  their  arduous  labors  on  the  bench,  these 
two  enthusiasts  for  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  Iowa  citizenship  selected,  prepared  and 
classified  more  than  .3,000  books,  designed  combination  book  cases  and  shipping  cases  for 
them,  framed  rules  for  the  loaning  of  the  books  and  made  jilans  for  placing  libraries  in  cir- 
culation among  the  rural  communities  of  the  state,  thus  virtually  inaugurating  the  library 
movement  in  Iowa  which  in  1900  led  to  the  creation  of  a  State  Library  Commission,  and 
which  has  since  resulted  in  the  founding  of  many  locally  sustained  libraries  throughout  the 
state. 

Also  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  board  of  the  State  Historical  Department  in  1900,  he 
aided  Judge  Ladd  and  Curator  Aldrich  in  working  out  a  consolidation  of  the  two  separate 
Ijoards  into  the  single  board  having  in  charge  the  State  Library  and  Historical  Department. 
With  the  same  conscientious  regard  for  details  and  clear  vision  of  the  future  of  the  depart- 
ment. Judge  Deemer  was  an  indefatigable  worker  with  Curators  Aldrich  and  Harlan  in 
rounding  out  the  Historical  Department  of  Iowa  into  a  symmetrical  whole;  until  now  the 
many  achievements  of  that  department  have  come  to  be  regarded  by  all  who  have  come  in 
contact  with  it  as  a  most  valuable  asset  of  the  state. 

A  lecturer  before  the  students  of  Iowa's  law  school  from  189.5  to  1904,  ho  was  then  made 
an  honorary  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  He  was  for  years  a 
member  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  other  national  associations,  and  was  frecjuent'.y 
honored  by  those  bodies.  He  was  author  of  several  monograplis  and  the  following  named 
works:  "Grand  Juries,"  "Cyclopedia  of  Law  and  Procedure,"  1906,  and  "Pleading  and 
Practice  of  Iowa,"  1912. 

During  all  these  years  Judge  Deemer  was  the  head  and  front  of  the  library  movement  in 
Bed  Oafc — a  movement  which  in  1909  resulted  in  the  dedication  of  a  beautiful  and  well- 
equipped  library  building,  of  which  he  remained  a  trustee  until  his  death. 

Judge  Deemer 's  activities  took  a  still  wider  range.  Several  years  ago  the  judge  ably  led 
a  vigorous  campaign  to  secure  legislation  for  sectional  schools  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  The  Iowa  Senate  paid  him  the  rare  honor  of  extending  to  him  an  invitation  to  present 
his  cause  in  open  session.  Though  his  bill  failed,  his  able  presentation  set  many  legislators 
thinking  along  new  lines,  thus  materially  affecting  subsequent  legislation.     Several  years  ago, 
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he  was  elected  president  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Des  Moines.  He  also  served  as  president  of 
the  Prairie  Club  of  Des  Moines.  He  made  scores  of  addresses  before  schools,  colleges,  learned 
societies,  fraternal  and  political  organizations  and  hundreds  of  speeches  at  banquets,  library 
dedications,  etc.  His  every  address  was  rejdete  with  earnest  purpose.  Ho  had  no  time  for 
mere  oratory.  For  years  he  led  a  movement  to  finance  and  build  the  Des  Moines  and  Ked  Oak 
railroad.  He  was  also  a  director  in  various  local  i-oriiorations.  He  held  several  official  jiosi- 
tions  in  the  Iowa  national  guard.  He  wa.s  a  Knight  Templar  Mason  and  had  "passed  the 
chairs"  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  His  early  church  associations  were  with  the  Friemls  and 
the  Baptists,  but  he  wa-s  ever  influenced  more  by  the  essentials  of  religion  than  by  the  creeds. 

IV 

On  .luly  \2,  1882,  Judge  Deenier  united  his  fortunes  with  Miss  Jeannette  Gibson,  of  Hcd 
Oak,  a  lady  of  rare  refinement  and  generous  culture.  Two  children  were  born  to  them, 
Dorotliy,  March  11,  1890,  and  .leannette,  Feb.  20,  1895.  The  younger  .laughter  died  in 
infancy,  the  elder  was  graduated  with  honors  from  Wellesley  College  in  1912,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1912,  wa.s  married  to  H.  C.  Houghton,  Jr.,  cashier  of  the  H.  C.  Houghton  Bank  or" 
Red  Oak.  Mrs.  Deemer  was  for  years  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  State  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs;  but  several  years  ago  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  retire  from  all 
public  activities. 

In  189G  Judge  :incl  Mrs.  Deemer  together  planned  a  beautiful  home  in  Red  Oak.  It 
stands  ujion  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Nishnabotna  valley.  The  grounds  include  a  large 
and  jirolific  apple  orchard,  the  trees  in  which  were  planted  by  the  judge  himself. 


In  the  early  sjiring  of  1911  occurred  an  episode  in  the  judge's  career  to  which  brief 
mention  should  be  made.  After  days  of  fruitless  balloting  for  a  successor  to  Lafayette 
Young,  Oovernor  Carroll's  ap|iointee  to  the  senatorial  seat  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Senator  Dolliver,  Horace  E.  Deemer  was  nominated  and  strongly  urged  as  a  coni]ironiise  can- 
diilate.  Senator  Young  promptly  reloa.sed  his  supporters,  and  several  friends  of  minor  candi- 
dates joined  them  in  HU|iport  of  Judge  Deemer.  The  adherents  of  Jmlge  Kenyon  reniaine.l 
firm,  and  on  April  11,  confronted  with  the  altornativo  of  electing  him  or  adjourning  without 
making  a  choice,  a  number  of  Deemer 's  supporters  went  to   Kenyon,  ensuring  his  election. 

The  candidacy  of  Judge  Deemer  was  from  first  to  last  against  his  judgment  and  his 
consent  was  obtained  only  in  the  hope  that  it  might  break  a  then  apparently  hopele.'<s  dead- 
lock. None  more  cordially  congratulated  the  successful  candidate  than  .Judge  Deemer.  In  his 
original  announcement  of  Horace  E.  Deenier  as  "a  harmony  candidate,"  Senator  Stuckslager 
presented  him  as  "one  of  Iowa's  great  men,"  in  the  hope  that  his  years  on  the  bench, 
having  freed  him  from  factional  prejudice,  might  render  him  "accejitable  to  all  the  repub- 
licans of  Iowa."  Though  the  sujiporters  of  .Tudge  Deemer  were  "confronted  with  a  condi- 
tion" which  jireventeil  them  from  compassing  his  election,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  going 
down  to  defeat  with  a  candidate  who  to  the  last  retained  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all,  regard- 
less of  factional  differences. 

VI 

In  the  untimely  death  of  Horace  E.  Deemer,  Town  lost  .1  man  of  rare  capacity  and  un- 
bounded desire  for  service.  Of  him  it  may  be  said,  with  absolute  truth,  he  liveil  not  unto 
himself.  Ilo  loved  his  state — its  people,  its  institutions.  He  was  a  thorough  student  of  its 
history  and  a  firm  believer  in  its  glorious  possibilities.  He  was  by  nature  a  burden-bearer, 
and  was  never  happier  than  when  engaged  in  work  for  others,  or  for  some  worthy  cause. 
Men  and  women  instinctively  camo  to  him  for  counsel,  and  he  never  turned  them  awnv  with- 
out a  sympathetic  hearing  and  the  full  benefit  of  his  judgment.  He  had  a  gejiins  for  friend- 
ship, and  yet  was  wholly  free  from  the  petty  arts  of  the  "jollier."  Men  loved  him  because 
they  knew  his  interest  in  them  was  sincere  and  his  friendliness  was  devoid  of  self-interest. 
The  friendship  of  such  a  man   is  a  choice  |)OS8ession.     Absolutely   honest  himself,  he  could 
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brook  uo  dishonesty  in  otliers.  No  man  could  retain  liis  respect  who  paltered  in  a  double 
sense.  Duty  was  a  big  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Quaker-bred  youth  who  worked  his  way 
from  the  carpenter  shop  to  prominence  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench.  His  public  career  and 
private  life  revealed  no  weakness  of  intellect  or  of  will,  no  suggestion  of  flaw  in  his  moral 
code  or  in  his  daily  life.  His  service  to  the  state  was  unstinted.  His  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  justice  was  but  a  pliase  of  the  religion  of  service  which  governed  his  life. 

His  last  visit  to  Dos  Moines  was  on  the  day  of  Governor  Harding's  inauguration.  Too 
ill  to  remain  in  consultation  with  his  associates  of  the  court,  he  hastened  home.  It  is  charae- 
teristie  of  the  man  that  on  reaching  home,  though  evidently  and  confessedly  too  ill  to  work, 
he  took  np  his  task  where  he  had  left  it;  and  on  the  day  when  the  news  of  his  alarming 
illness  shocked  his  associates  and  friends,  there  came  through  the  mail  seven  carefully  pre- 
pared opinions  from  his  hand,  and  with  them  the  information  that  he  would  complete  the 
eighth  as  soon  as  he  was  able. 

In  the  death  of  such  a  man — a  man  whose  rare  mental  equipment  was  consecrated  to 
public  service,  and  to  whom  service  was  a  ruling  passion — in  the  death  of  Horace  K.  Deemer 
all  are  losers — the  many  recipients  of  his  kindnesses,  his  many  devoted  friends,  the  causes 
that  deserve  yet  lack  assistance  and  the  state  he  loved  and  faithfully  and  ably  served. 

After  a  severe  illness  of  a  few  weeks,  preceded  liy  months  of  failing  health,  Judge  Deemer 
passed  away  on  the  26th  of  February,  1917.  The  funeral  was  held  at  the  family  home  in  Bed 
Oak  on  the  following  Wednesday,  the  services  conducted  by  Eev.  R.  J.  Montgomery,  of  the  Con- 
gregational church.  The  body  lay  in  state  from  10  to  12.  There  were  present  all  the  surviv- 
ing members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  Justice  Wade  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  many  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  the  state,  all  the  state  officers  and  many  of  the  state 
o.Ticials.  Justice  Scott  M.  Ladd  and  Eepresentative  J.  B.  Weaver  paid  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  worth  of  their  long-time  associate  and  friend.  Following  the  services,  the  bar  association 
of  Montgomery  County  held  a  memorial  meeting  at  the  courthouse,  passing  resolutions  of 
J  rof  ound  respect  and  regard. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1917,  the  members  of  the  supreme  court  and  bar  of  Iowa 
imited  in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Judge  Deemer.  Ex-Senator  Saunders  presented 
fitting  memorial  resolutions  prepared  by  ex-Attorney  General  John  Y.  Stone  and  offered  as 
tlie  expression  of  the  bar  association  of  the  state.  This  was  followed  by  appreciative 
addresses  by  Messrs.  Saunders,  Henry,  Helsell,  Hume  and  Haines,  of  the  state  bar.  Eeprc- 
senting  the  court,  the  venerable  Justice  Weaver  read  a  memorial  address  in  which  were  com- 
pressed into  few  words  both  the  profound  respect  and  the  loving  regard  of  those  who  had 
long  known  Judge  Deemer  in  the  intimacies  of  personal  friendship  and  in  the  close  mental 
intimacy  of  the  judges'  consultation  room.  With  a  few  appreciative  words  from  Chief  Jus- 
tice Gaynor,  the  occasion  was  brought  to  a  close.  It  often  happens  on  occasions  of  this 
nature  that  men  become  rhetorical  and  indulge  in  set  phrases  of  laudation  which  arouse  no 
response  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  hearers.  But  in  this  instance,  the  words  spoken 
were  free  from  suggestion  of  perfunctory  praise,  though  not  wanting  in  keen  apjireciation  of 
the  rare  mental  attainments  of  the  deceased. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  WRITERS  OF  IOWA  i 

By  Alice  Prciu-h  (the  "Octave  Tlianct"  of  the  literary  world). 

"Aud  powers  of  purest  wonder  on  secret  wings  go  by,"  sings  an  Iowa  poet 
in  a  beautiful  line  which  it  is  not  likely  in  his  imaging  he  applied  to  any  art 
of  his  native  state  ;  yet  to  a' few  of  her  writers  (among  whom  is  assuredly  he,  him- 
self,)  it  does  apply. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  wings  are  not  only  secret  but  fragile ;  in  most 
eases  they  have  not  the  outward  semblance  of  strength  to  make  the  far  journey 
to  other  generations.  Yet  who  shall  be  sure  of  selecting  the  elect?  Even  an 
author  cannot  always  pick  out  his  own  ruggedest  child.  Take  dear  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
probably  she  would  never  have  named  "Cranford"  as  innnortal ;  she  was  a 
modest  woman ;  she  might  have  waived  all  claims  to  such  glory  for  any  of  her 
books;  did  any  wiii  such  honor  her  choice  is  likely  to  have  been  "Mary  Barton" 
or  "Ruth."  No  doubt,  also,  she  herself  would  have  preferred  for  laurels  the 
woman  whose  brave  and  somber  life  she  made  so  vivid.  Yet  today  "Jane  Eyre" 
and  even  "The  Professor"  cannot  quite  enter  our  hearts;  we  grin  in  our  callous, 
modern  fashion  over  Rochester  and  what  seems  to  us  rather  a  bluft"  at  vice  than 
any  real  potent  wickedness,  a  sort  of  submarine  without  any  toii^edoes ;  and  wc 
haven't  any  tears  for  Lucy  Snow.  We  admit  the  genius  of  it,  but  Lucy  is  too 
much  like  the  celebrated  river,  "remote,  unfriended,  s-olitai*y,  slow!"  And  the 
books  are  curiously  removed  from  onr  modern  habit  of  thought,  while  "Cran- 
ford" might  have  been  written  yesterday.  'So  perchance  we  may  ha.ve,  in  the 
best  of  Garland  or  Edna  Ferber  or  Rupert  Hughes  or  Emerson  Hough  or  Emilie 
Stapp  or  some  other  Iowa  author  of  less  acclaim  today,  people  and  scenes  that 
will  conquer  the  heart  a  century  from  now.  Who  knows  where  abides  the  stay- 
ing quality  1  Goldsmith's  comedies  and  Goldsmith's  "Vicar"  are  a  living  part  of 
literature,  but  who  reads  "Rasselas"  or  the  "Happy  Valley"?  But  for  Boswell, 
who,  not  a  student,  would  know  about  "the  great  Doctor  Johnson"?  Early 
literature  in  Iowa  is  like  the  mythical  Jlrs.  Harris,  talked  about  a  good  dea.l, 
but  having  no  existence. 

With  the  Civil  War  thei'e  began  tliat  succession  of  able  editors  of  Iowa  news- 
I)apers  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  honor  and  advantage  of  the  state.  They 
were  men  of  notable  breadth  as  well  as  keeniu'ss  of  vision,  talent  and  high 
purposes.  As  was  .said  of  Iowa's  great  lawyer,  j\Ir.  Justice  Miller,  they  had 
"a  rugged  wisdom."  The  Richardsons,  tlie  Clarksons,  the  Mahins,  Edward 
Russell,  Benjamin  Tillinghast,  George  Ballon,  Howard  Burrell,  Harvey  Ingham 

1 — Prepared  by  Miss  French  (nt  tho  author's  request)  early  in  1015.  Henre  tlie  omission  of  the 
names  of  many  recent  contributors  to  Iowa  literature,  mentioned  in  a  supplemental  chapter  by  the 
author. 
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and  others  whose  names  are  not  so  familiar,  but  who  did  honest  and  diffieult 
and  valiial)le  work,  were  men,  in  tlie  main,  whose  eharaeter  and  aeliievements  in 
a  metropolitan  Held  woukl  liave  made  them  great.  As  it  was,  they  made  Iowa 
great  instead  of  themselves.  Some  of  them  had  eiiltivation.  the  polish  of  travel 
and  ac(iuaintanee  witii  the  world,  some  of  them,  in  the  language  of  a  historian  of 
Iowa,  were  "graceful  and  aeeomplished"  wi-itei-s  (the  phrase  was  applied  to 
David  .\.  Rii'luu'dsou,  Init  it  applies  to  otiiers).  Riehardson  wrote  a  book  of 
travels  .so  full  of  aj)!  description,  unstudied  humor  and  keen  observation  that  it 
has  di'lighted  two  iiiMid'atinns ;  .laiin's  S.  Clarkson  lias  twn  \iiiai-kniiwledged  but 
sueccssfiil 'ni)\('ls  l(]  answer  fin".    Tillinghast  wrote  a  graphic  history  of  the  Rock 
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Island  Arsenal  and  the  llii-ei'  cities  that  surroinid  it.  .Ml  of  them  wmie  with 
force,  most  of  llicm  willi  pi-eeision.  They  were  all  interested  jn  the  educalional 
progress  of  Iowa.  This  was  notably  true  of  the  CMarksons,  the  Hicliarilsons 
and  .Mr.  Ingham.  A  nnnd)er  of  them  served  on  the  board  of  regents  for  the  State 
Univer.sity.  For  nuiny  years  David  .\.  liieliardson  wa.s  a  member  of  the  board. 
His  wise,  un.seltish  work  laid  strong  and  deep  foundations  for  our  "s])lendid 
university."  The  agricultural  .school  at  Ames,  of  which  we  in  Iowa  are  .justly 
prond,  owes  its  very  existence  dtiring  the  lean  ycai-s  of  its  youth  to  the  valiant 
sujiport  of  the  cditoi-s  of  Iowa.  And  it  may  be  said  al.so  that  alt  work  for 
hinnanity  has  had  a  good  word  from  Iowa  editors.  Rcn.iamin  F.  Tillinghast.  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  Davenport  Democrat,  during  the  Russian  famine,  gavo 
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up  his  time  for  months  to  the  raising  of  corn  and  money  for  a  cargo  of  Iowa 
corn  for  the  starving  Russian  peasants.  He  was  a  citizen  rather  than  a  politician 
and  his  graphic  and  forceful  style  had  behind  it  not  only  a  wide  academic  cul- 
ture, but  a  wide  experience  of  men  and  things,  a  dogged  industry  and  a  genius 
for  weeding  a  miscellaneous  mass  of  facts,  grubbing  out  the  essential.  The  hand 
of  the  Clarksons  in  the  making  of  Iowa  is  visible,  but  as  potent  if  less  obvious 
was  the  hand  of  James  and  David  Richardson,  Benjamin  Tillinghast,  George 
Ballon  and  the  able  young  men  whom  they  trained  to  be  good  newspaper  men 
and  good  citizens. 

In  passing,  the  writer  cannot  proceed  without  a  word  regarding  the  editors 
of  the  smaller  papers,  or,  more  exactly,  the  papers  of  the  smaller  towns.  For 
years  the  delightful  humor  and  shrewdness  of  the  Washington  Press  found 
readers,  and  who  shall  limit  the  influence  for  sane  humanity,  for  wise  government 
and  for  the  dissemination  of  love  of  nature  and  pity  for  helpless  animals ;  of 
the  gospel  which  Howard  Burrell  taught  for  so  many  noble  years.  It  is  one  of  the 
true  glories  of  Iowa  that  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  her  lands  there  are 
so  many  writing  men  who  are  always  ready  with  a  hand  for  the  breaking-plow  of 
civilization. 

Of  course,  even  in  the  early,  hard-working  days  there  were  men  and  women 
writing  in  prose  and  vei-se  and  giving  instruction  and  pleasure  to  their  neighbors. 
And  in  the  period  following  the  Civil  War,  there  gradually  grew  up  certain 
branches  rather  of  knowledge  than  of  literature ;  for  example,  the  law  literatui'e 
of  the  Iowa  bar.  The  bar  of  Iowa  has  a  remarkable  record  for  sound  learning 
and  for  acute  perception.  The  works  on  municipal  law  and  bonds,  on  criminal 
law,  on  corporations  and  on  property  have  had  an  international  reputation. 
Iowa  has  had  great  judges  and  great  law  authors,  and  Miller,  Dillon,  McClaiii, 
Love,  Shiras,  Deemer  and  Gregory  are  names  that  will  instantly  occur  to  law 
students.  But  this  kind  of  letters,  as  well  as  the  very  valuable  and  voluminous 
works  on  science,  the  number  of  which  and  the  sterling  worth  of  them  would  as- 
tound any  reader  who  shall  wade  through  Miss  Maq^le's  list  of  their  titles — all 
these  are  not  often  literature.  Some  of  the  writers  on  science  do  present  their 
themes  so  attractively  as  well  as  so  lucidly  that  they  must  be  considered  an  excep- 
tion ;  for  example,  Professor  MacBride  can  give  to  science  the  thrill  of  a  "movie"  ! 
Akin  to  such  writers  are  many  men  of  knowledge  and  a  facile  pen  who  have 
wrought  worthily  in  the  general  outfield  of  letters,  like  Aldrich  and  Parvin, 
whose  long,  unselfish  and  invaluable  labors  are  elsewhere  described.. 

As  is  the  case  today,  the  newspaper  writers  were  versatile.  None  more 
versatile  than  Frank  I.  Jarvis,  the  erratic,  unfortunate,  brilliant  Englishman 
who  was  connected  with  the  Davenport  Democrat  for  a  while  in  the  seventies.  He 
painted  with  the  brush  as  well  as  the  pen,  but  not  so  vividly  or  so  craftily. 
His  thumb-nail  sketches  of  current  happenings  had  a  caustic  wit ;  his  essays  were 
packed  with  spontaneous  erudition  of  the  quaintest  and  most  unusual  sort,  and 
his  poems  were  slight  but  with  an  old-world  daintiness.  One  of  them,  "I've  Shut 
My  Garden  Gate,"  clings  to  the  memory  like  a  perfume.  He  wrote  too  hastily 
and  too  carelessly  for  his  fame,  and  he  was  not  always  guided  by  his  best  self; 
but  his  work,  unequal  as  it  was,  never  lacked  the  touch  of  distinction  that  be- 
longed to  his  personality. 

About  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  began  to  appear  the  first  of  a  long  pro- 
voi.  n— 19 
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cession  of  local  histories.  Some  of  them  are  written  with  marked  literary 
skill,  for  example,  Brigham's  "History  of  Dcs  iMoincs  and  Polk  County," 
Kieliiiuui's  "Muscatine  County,"  his  "Jolm  Brown  Among  the  (Quakers,"  and 
Downer's  "History  of  Davenport  and  Scott  County" — to  name  a  few.  Others 
are  the  rather  garrulous,  yet  in  a  way  affecting,  recollections  of  old  men  who 
have  been  makers  of  tlicir  towns  and  villages;  these  have  a  human  and  first-hand 
interest.  Some  are  not  autobiographical,  but  are  th.e  testimony  of  witnesses  of 
the  events  descrilied,  like  the  "History  of  Scott  County,"  by  Willard  Barrows, 
a  naive,  delightful,  kindly  record  wliich  Harry  Downer  has  done  well  to  pre- 
serve entire  in  his  own  historj',  which  adds  to  these  same  traits  the  modern  touch 
of  a  cultivated  yet  warm-hearted  scholarship.  Such  unpretentious  histories  are 
precious  to  the  later  historian.    We  owe  a  deep  debt  ()f  gratitude  to  their  writers. 

Of  other  historians,  the  state  has  had  a  list  suri)r:siiigly  long,  ilany  of 
these  historians  have  written  for  schools  and  colleges.  The  opinion  of  the  present 
writer  regarding  the  average  school  history  and  the  mischief  its  inaccuracy,  its 
futility  and  its  tediousness  have  done  to  young  minds,  is  not  fit  for  publica- 
tion! Therefore  nothing  will  be  said  about  histories  of  this  kind.  Fortunately 
of  late  years  there  has  been  an  awakening  of  the  historical  conscience.  Re- 
sults of  the  same  are  seen  in  such  histories  as  "Amana,  the  Community  of  True 
Inspiration,"  by  Bertha  JI.  Shambaugh,  a  truly  monumental  work.  Very  sel- 
dom has  there  been  its  equal  in  the  sympathetic  insight  of  an  absolutely  foreign 
point  of  view-,  or  in  the  delicate  skill  with  which  tJie  alien  belief  is  portrayed. 
Professor  Shambaugh  of  the  State  Unversity  has  w-ritten  various  monographs 
and  historical  essays  which  .show  both  a  passion  for  truth  and  a  dogged  industry 
in  trailing  intimate  facts  to  their  last  hiding  jilace.  AVithal  he  gives  a  lumiudus. 
controlled  aild  admirable  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  story.  Prof.  Alfi-ed 
Edward  Steiner,  of  Grinnell  College,  has  revealed  the  soul  of  the  emigrant  lo 
ns — and  to  the  woi-ld.  Infinitely  more  p<:tlietic  and  tragic  than  the  sanii"  effort 
by  I\Iary  Antin,  perhaps  liecausc  absolutely  without  any  pose  of  suffering,  his 
"Against  the  Current"  shows  the  odds  against  the  feebler  races.  There  is  no 
cffoi-t  to  blink  the  faults  of  certain  of  our  emigrants,  no  effort  to  exaggerate 
eitlier  their  virtues  or  ours,  but  the  antlior  shows  us  the  man  in  bis  habit  as  lie 
lived — how  hard  the  life  is  incidentally — and  how  iimlir  iiiurji  that  repels 
our  taste  and  something  that  repels  our  iirincijilos,  he  has  a  huiiiaii  heart  throb- 
bing with  hope  and  gratitude. 

Irving  Ricliman's  scholarly  work  has  jilaced  Iowa  among  the  stales  with 
real  historians.  He  has  gone  under  the  snirfaee.  He  has  found  and  dis]ia.ssion- 
ately  (possibly  a  trifle  coldly  but  accurately)  traced  the  result  back  to  its 
cause.  His  principal  books,  not  already  mentioned,  are  "California  under  Spain 
and  Mexico."  a  work  of  almost  painful  interest  at  this  time  as  showing  the 
futility  of  Mexican  progress,  and  two  reniarkalile  studies  of  Rhode  Island  liistcu-y. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  indefatigable  Adams  family  appeal's  in  Iowa  as 
elsewhere,  in  authorship  as  well  as  in  the  making  and  ruling  of  states.  Albert 
Augustus  not  only  writes  about  true  love  Imt  |>ublishes  the  same,  which  occasions 
the  critic  to  feel  unworthy  doubts.  Charles  Kendall  has  written  an  admirable 
manual  of  literature  and  a  "Chri.sfopher  Columbus,"  which  the  reader  will 
be  anxious  to  read  again.  Ephraim  Adams,  one  of  the  pioneers,  details  in  the 
artless  manner  of  the  Victorian  cvangelist.s,   the  story  of  the  little  band   of 
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brave  missionaries  from  New  England,  to  whose  courage  and  ingenuity  as 
well  as  devotion  Iowa  owes  more  than  she  realizes.  Ephraim  Douglass  Adams 
has  written  some  eloquent  and  able  papers  on  "British  Interests  and  Activities 
in  Texas,"  and  the  '"Power  of  Ideals  in  American  History,"  while  Henry 
Carter  Adams  is  perhaps  our  most  noted  student  and  writer  on  political  ecor,- 
omy,  as  Geoi'ge  E.  Roberts  is  our  most  popular  author  choosing  tinance.  Among 
the  principal  works  of  the  former  are  "Philanthropy  and  Social  Progress," 
"Public  Debts,"  and  "Taxation  in  the  United  States";  among  those  of  the 
latter  may  be  named  "Coin  at  School  in  Finance"  (a  reply  to  a  famous  tract 
of  the  free-silver  men,  and  justified  by  time  in  its  predictions  with  almost  lutli- 
crous  completeness),  "Iowa  and  the  Silver  Question,"  "Money,  Wages  and 
Prices,"  and  "Utilization  of  Bank  Resei-ves  in  the  United  States  and  Foreign 
Countries. ' ' 

There  is  a  large  body  of  literature  on  social  questions.    One  is  almost  tempted 
to  think  that  a  majority  of  the  clergjnnen  and  ministers  of  Iowa  have  given 
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up  trying  to  instill  personal  religion  into  their  flocks  and  in  its  place  are  tiy- 
ing  to  reform  the  world  through  the  magazines!  Some  of  the  lu-ochures  are 
very  sound  and  sensible  and  make  for  true  religion  which,  as  we  all  know,  lies 
less  in  legislation  than  in  doing  justice  and  showing  mercy  and  walking  humbly 
before  our  God.  Some  are  neither  sound,  nor  sane,  but  very  fluent,  and  they 
only  inspire  an  emotion  of  thankfulness  that  the  writers  are  in  the  pulpit 
instead  of  the  legislature ! 

Two  of  the  most  popular  and  earnest  clerical  writers  are  the  Salters.  The 
Rev.  William  Salter  was  a  member  of  "The  Iowa  Band";  he  was  a  great  min- 
ister, and  his  long  and  noble  career  is  written  elsewhere ;  it  is  part  of  the  history 
of  Iowa.  His  books  are  many  and  they  are  infused  with  a  gently  smiling 
philosophy  that  charms  the  reader  into  conviction.  His  most  successful  lectures 
have  been  printed;  among  them  may  be  mentioned  "Forty  Years  in  the  ;\rin- 
istry,"  "American  Colonial  History  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago,"  and  "Sermon 
Preached  in  the  Congregational  Church,  Burlington."  Of  his  numerous  biog- 
raphies the  life  of  James  W.  Grimes  is  best  known. 
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Tlie  local  histories  to  which  reference  has  been  made  are  not  all  artless 
aiitoliioirraphics ;  many  of  tlioiii  are  scholarly  and  polished  historical  studies, 
like  tiie  moiiiigraphs  of  Richnian,  Hull,  J\Icl'arty,  \'an  Der  Zee  and  others; 
and  there  is  also  a  large  body  of  narratives  of  the  more  or  less  importjint  per- 
sonal experiences  of  divers  citizens,  like  the  famous  William  Cody's  (Buffalo 
Bill's)  many  narratives,  and  the  equally  celebrated  Adrian  Anson  story  of  his 
professional  career,  Black  Hawk's  autobiography,  Mrs.  Etta  Conger's  "Letters 
of  the  Chinese  Mutiny,"  Tacitus  Ilussey's  workmanlike  "Steamboating  on  the 
ilississippi,"  and  Mrs.  Abigail  Sharj)"s  story  of  the  ^lassacre  of  Spirit  Lake, 
as  witnessed  by  herself,  an  absolutely  bare  and  grim  recital  which  by  its  very 
simplicity  sets  the  nerves  on  edge. 

The  very  careful  and  complete  history  of  Iowa,  from  its  infancy  as  a  state 
to  the  beginning  of  the  century,  bj-  former  Lieutenant  Governor  Gue  should  have 
mention.  The  biographical  part  has  the  inevitable  defects  of  a  subscription 
publication,  but  less  of  them  than  usual.  The  history  itself  has  been  written 
with  ample  knowledge,  an  impartiality  noticeable  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  historian  w-as  also  an  actor  in  the  events  depicted,  and  a  clear,  unpretending 
style.    It  is  an  honest  and  able  work. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  branch  of  writing  (I  don't  say  literature  because  it  is  not 
literature  any  moi-e  than  it  is  art)  which  has  engaged  more  of  our  students  than 
the  polemics  of  the  politico-economic  and  social  questions  of  the  day.  There 
are  the  forthright  discussions  of  special  problems  in  agriculture  or  transporta- 
tion or  government  (like  Professor  Ilolden's  corn  articles  for  example,  or  the 
artieJes  in  the  great  agricultural  papers  of  Meredith  and  Wallace)  wherein  men 
of  specialized  knowledge  describe  their  own  difficulties  and  their  own  remedies 
of  cxijcrience.  There  is  no  over-estimating  the  value  of  these.  Hut  a  vast  deal  of 
the  writing  on  the  economic  subjects  is  by  rank  amateurs.  Weeding  out  fh(> 
totally  inept,  there  remains  a  collection  of  magnitude.  Here  are  pamphlets  bear- 
ing on  all  sides  of  tlie  questions  of  the  century.  Among  the  writers  are  Gen. 
James  B.  Weaver,  whose  happy  fate  it  was  to  retain  respect  and  alfection  however 
he  might  lose  the  votes  of  Iowa's  shrewd  yeomanry.  Comparing  his  "The 
Great  Uprising"  with  the  fine  address  delivered  by  General  Weaver's  son.  James 
B.  Weaver,  Jr.,  "The  Far  Horizon,"  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  dilTereuce  in 
viewpoint  and  the  equal  difference  in  treatment. 

A  foi-ceful  and  versatile  writer  on  these  themes  is  William  ]\lackin1iiT  Salter. 
Mr.  Salter  is  a  man  of  parts  and  knows  how  to  be  learned  without  being  t«dious. 
In  the  list  of  his  popular  books  and  monographs  are  to  be  found  "Anarchy 
or  Government?"  "Ethical  Cultiire,  Its  Message  to  Jew,  Christian  and  I'li- 
believer,"  "Highest  Rule  of  Life,"  "Negro  Problem,"  "Great  Side  of  Walt 
Whitman,"  "Justice  of  the  Single  Tax."  The  inclination  of  the  clerical  reform- 
ing author  is  to  firmly  form  liis  theories  and  next  to  collate  his  facts.  Which 
invalidates  his  conclusions,  in  many  cases.  This  jumps  at  the  eyes  in  all  the 
eloquent  diatribes  masking  as  inquiry  into  causes  of  the  one-time  professor  of 
applied  Christianity  at  Iowa  College,  Prof.  George  Herron.  George  Davis  Ilerron 
in  the  eighties  was  nnich  seen  and  quoted  of  reporters.  He  began  a  meteoric  career 
in  Grinnell  and  finished  it  abroad.  He  was  by  turns  a  Christian  of  eag^r 
humanity,  a  Christian  socialist  and  plain  socialist.  The  titles  of  his  writings 
reveal  his  spiritual  migrations.    Here  are  some:  "Call  of  the  Cross,"  "Christian 
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Society,"  "Day  of  Jiulgment,"  "From  Revolution  to  Revolution,"  "The  Larger 
Christ,"  "Message  of  Jusus  to  Men  of  Wealth,"  "Social  Meanings  of  Religious 
Experiences,"  "Why  I  Am  a  Socialist."  The  style  of  all  these  is  excellent ;  there 
is  a  grace  of  diction,  a  rush  of  poignant  emotion  that  eai-ries  the  reader  off 
his  feet;  but  the  foundation  of  logic  never  seeins  adequate  for  the  grandiose 
superstructure.  After  much  hitter  wrangling  ending  in  a  tragedy  for  his  wife 
and  children  and  bitter  disappointment  for  his  friends,  Herron  disappeared. 
For  years  he  has  lived  obscurely  in  Italy.  He  wrote  less  and  less,  but  is  always 
reported  as  engaged  "in  prolonged  literary  work."  Even  the  clangor  of  the 
great  war  has  scarcely  driven  him  out  of  the  shade. 

A  writer  upon  kindred  subjects,  also  a  professor,  is  a  veiy  different  type  of 
man.  Prof.  Frank  I.  Ilerriott  was  born  in  New  Liberty,  Scott  County,  October 
19,  1868.  He  was  educated  at  Iowa  College  and  later  at  Johns  Hopkins,  whence 
he  obtained  his  degree  of  Ph.  D.  He  was  instructor  in  Baltimore  College  and 
professor  of  political  science  at  Iowa  College  and  is  professor  of  economics  and 
political  science  at  Drake  University.  He  has  been  deputy  treasurer  of  the  state, 
statistician  to  tlie  Board  of  Control,  a  college  trustee,  president  of  the  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction,  a  member  of  executive  committee  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  his  town  (Des  Moines)  and  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Cliildren's  Home.  His  fatlier  was  lieutenant  governor  of  Iowa  ; 
he  married  an  Iowa  girl.  If  we  have  any  typical,  well-i'ounded  Iowa  authors 
lie  is  one  of  them.  And  if  a  man  were  to  be  selected,  because  of  his  tempera- 
ment, his  experience  and  his  relations  to  his  fellow  citizens,  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  government  and  social  conditions  which  affect  them,  it  would  seem 
that  this  man  of  academic  culture,  but  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  classes 
from  farmer  to  great  manufacturer,  who  has  known  the  poor  and  needy  and  the 
criminal  and  has  also  known  the  decent,  unregarded,  prosperous  citizen  who 
lias  to  carry  the  load  of  inefficiency  and  misfortune,  this  man  ought  to  talk  to 
the  point.  He  does.  He  has  wTitten  on  taxes,  on  the  state  budget,  on  "Publicity 
in  Local  Finance,"  on  "Occupation,  General  Health  and  Diseases  in  Insanity," 
on  "The  Nature  and  Origin  of  Crime,"  on  "State  versus  County  Care  in  Iowa," 
and  the  like  practical  themes.  He  does  not  drag  facts  in  to  support  theories; 
he  makes  theories  listen  to  facts.  On  purely  academic  subjects  he  has  written 
in  a  delightful  manner.  These  titles  may  be  cited :  ' '  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and 
the  Germans  in  1854,"  "Sir  Willianr  Temple  on  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Gov- 
ernment" (a  perennially  fascinating  character  treated  in  a  sjnnpathetic  and 
graphic  manner),  "Iowa  and  Abraham  Lincoln." 

When  we  come  to  essayists  in  general,  to  sketches  and  essays  in  a  lighter 
vein,  the  field  shrinks.  To  be  sure,  we  have  a  goodly  number  of  memorials  of  indi- 
viduals like  Albert  Bigelow  Paine 's  "Thomas  Nast"  or  Charles  Christopher 
Parry's  touching  sketch  of  Joseph  Duncan  Putnam,  the  young  scientis-t  who 
did  his  work  so  gallantly  in  the  shadow  of  death,  or  Parvin's  sketches  of  the 
early  Iowa  bar.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  when  he  can  forget  his  mission  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  socialism,  writes  agreeable  persiflage.  Given,  the  Shakes- 
pearean critic,  is  as  full  of  light  as  sweetness ;  a  keen  wit  withal.  Albert  Shaw 
can  make  municipal  government  in  Europe  or  England  entertaining  as  well 
as  cooperation  anywhere,  and  even  the  "Outlook  for  the  Average  Man"  gener- 
ally soaked  in  darkest  and  dankest  gloom.    We  have  some  pretty  analyzing  and 
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interpreting  of  "Ruskin's  Principles  of  Art"  by  i\Iiss  Ida  JIaria  Street  (who 
proinisos  miicli).  Kdgar  R.  Harlan  has  a  couple  of  clever  monographs  on  "Tlie 
:\Ioriiion  Trail"  and  "The  Execution  of  William  ilcCauley,"  a  dim  old  tragedy 
which  it  is  well  for  ns  not  to  forget.  Johnson  Brigham  has  written  criticisms 
illumined  by  his  cosmopolitan  life;  and  having  the  cachet  of  a  man  of  affairs  and 
letters  who  has  too  few  illusions  to  be  a  seer,  yet  still  keeps  the  poet's  heart. 
There  is  Charles  liugene  Banks,  who  might  be  a  successful  dramatist  were  he  not 
.so  incorrigibly  a  rci)orter;  nevertheless,  a  reporter  of  the  finest  and  rarest;  with 
a  pleasing  humor  and  a  fine,  SAvift  stroke  of  power,  now  and  then;  witness  Op'o 
Read's  and  his  "History  of  the  San  Francisco  Disaster  and  the  JMomit  Vesuvius 
Horror"  (note  the  discriminatuig  title).  Few  people  know  that  we  have  a 
rigiit  to  include  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy  among  Iowa  authors;  nor  indeed 
can  the  writer  get  pennissiou  of  her  conscience  to  make  the  claim,  since  the 
only  ground  is  his  two  years'  service  in  Iowa  College  in  the  chair  of  civil 
engineering.  Which  is  a  pity;  "Pas.se  Rose"  and  "Hut  Yet  a  AVoman"  are  to  be 
coveted.  The  same  claim  must  be  relinquished  (with  the  same  regret)  in  re- 
gard to  Prof.  Edward  Everett  Hale  II,  who  flitted  through  tlie  University  of 
Iowa.  Perhaps  we  have  no  right,  either,  to  include  an  essayist  whose  work  ranks 
with  any  essayist  now  writing,  Jlrs.  Evelyn  Schuyler  Schaeft'er;  because  slie  is 
not  now  a  resident  of  Iowa,  neither  was  she  born  within  our  borders;  but  she 
lived  with  us  during  many  years  and  was  the  wife  of  a  great  president  of  our 
State  University;  and  her  whole  manner  of  thinking  and  writing  was  aft"ected 
by  her  life  in  our  state.  Besides,  the  bulk  of  our  Iowa  authorslii])  is  transient. 
We  nudvc  fine  creatures  of  them ;  and  then  they  leave  n.s.  We  have  to  keep 
some  of  them  on  oiu-  bibliographies.  IMrs.  Sehaeffer's  beautiful  technique  and 
channing  fancy  do  not  receive  their  full  meed  of  recognition  because  usually 
they  are  hidden  in  "Points  of  View"  of  Scribner's  Magazine  or  the  "Contrib- 
utor's" part  of  the  Atlantic,  or  in  unsigned  editorials;  yet  for  graceful  English, 
for  happy  and  quaint  conceits,  for  ripe  knowledge  of  all  sorts  aiul  conditions 
of  men  in  most  of  the  civilized  world,  it  is  hard  to  match  her.  Therefore, 
let  us  mark  her  as  ours.  This  little  extract  frmii  a  "Point  nf  \'ii'w,"  "Freaks 
of  Heredity,"  has  the  flavdr  of  hei-  wit  : 

"Then  tliei'e  is  my  friend,  Camilla  Jones.  Her  miitlier  was  a  Brown.  The 
Browns  are  nuishy  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness  and  the  Joneses  are  hard  as 
nails.  You  would  think  that  the  lilend  would  produce  a  happy  medium.  But  some- . 
how  it  isn't  a  l)lend.  Camilla  run  in  streaks  like  a  ])iece  of  bacon.  One  day  you 
will  fiiul  hir  very  human  and  tender  ....  The  next  day — or  the  next  mo- 
ment— you  hit  the  hard  streak  and  lind  her  as  impervions  Id  reason  as  to  feeling.'' 

A  well-known  and  well-loved  exi»atriate  essayist  of  ours  is  Cynthia  May  West- 
over  Alden.  founder  and  president-general  of  tiu>  International  Sunshine  Societ.v. 
She  has  been  a  successful  singer,  a  successful  teacher,  a  successful  business 
woTiian  (in  1887  she  was  the  assistant  insjiector  of  customs  at  New  York  and 
made  many  important  seizures),  a  successful  department  editor  (on  the  New 
Yciik  RecnrchM-.  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal)  and  a 
.successful  author.  She  has  written  essays  and  stories.  Among  her  books  are 
":\Ianhattan.  Historic  and  Artistic,"  "Bushy,"  "Women's  Ways  of  Earning 
Monev. "    She  was  born  in  Iowa,  in  Afton.     We  are  glad  of  it  I 
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Prof.  Melville  Andersou  had  uo  such  luck;  he  was  born  in  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  but  he  was  professor  of  English  literature  at  the  State  University  for 
four  years.  His  principal  work  has  been  in  the  translating  and  critical  editing 
of  "Paul  aud  Virginia,"  "Victor  Hugo's  Siiakespeare,""  "Boissier's  Mme.  de 
Sevigne,"  "Caro's  George  Sand,"  "Simon's  Cousin,"  "Say's  Turgot," 
"Remusat's  Thiers,"  and  the  various  "Relations"  and  "Journals"  of  La 
Salle's  last  voyages  and  discoveries.  For  ten  yeare  he  worked  on  a  translation 
of  Dante's  "Divine  Comedy."  As  a  translator,  he  has  had  no  superior  in  our 
times.  He  has  caught  the  very  air  of  his  subject's  fancy.  His  essays  and 
articles  in  magazines  have  the  same  lightly  carried,  marvelously  assimilated 
erudition  as  is  shown  in  his  critical  studies.  No  translator  has  more  completely 
or  more  sijontaneously  merged  himself  in  his  author.  He  is  equally  happy  with 
Bacon  ("Bacon's  Essays  with  Introduction  and  Notes")  and  with  his  beloved 
Frenchmen. 

Charles  Grainger  Blanden  was  bom  in  Iowa  aud  we  tried  to  keep  him ;  we 
made  him  mayor  of  Fort  Dodge  and  praised  everything  he  wrote  and  gave  him 
Ids  Iowa  wife;  but  it  was  in  vain;  he  went  to  Chicago,  where  they  share  our 
opinion  of  him  and  have  kept  him  ever  since.  He  wrote  a  number  of  books 
of  verse  spirited  and  melodious;  and  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post.  His  published  volumes  are  "Tancred's  Daughter,"  "A  Valley 
Muse,"  "An  Unremembered  God,"  "A  Chorus  of  Leaves." 

Iowa  has  a  small  but  distinguished  school  literature;  well-selected  readers, 
histories  and  critical  essays  on  technical  studies  in  language.  President  Mac- 
Lean,  Paul  Shorey,  Albert  Shaw,  Prof.  Benjamin  Shambaugh  and  others  have 
written  or  edited  works  of  such  awesome  technical  impressiveness  that  the  titles 
should  be  enough!  "Aelfrie's  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  Alcuini  Interrogationes 
Sigewulfi  Presbyterii  in  Genesiu."  That  is  one  title!  It  was  edited  by  Doctor 
MacLean. 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  allow  any  extended  list  of  this  valuable 
part  of  Iowa  literature.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  more  than  glance  at  the 
numerous  contributions  to  works  on  nature ;  but,  as  one  passes,  it  is  fit  simply 
to  name  the  "nature  books"  of  Julia  Ellen  Rogers  which  have  influenced  so 
many  children — and  so  many  more  parents,  "Among  Green  Trees,"  a  "Guide 
to  Pleasant  and  Profitable  Acquaintance  with  Familiar  Trees."  "Trees  Every 
Child  Should  Know,"  "Wild  Animals  Every  Child  Should  Know,"  books  as 
engaging  as  their  titles,  with  the  really  great  knowledge  in  them  so  skilfully 
sheltered  that  it  is  taken  unconsciously  by  the  reader. 

The  Iowa  humorists  are  a  meri-y  crowd,  having  a  sensible  amount  of  solid 
worth  outside — or  inside — their  drollery.  The  first  of  the  succession  was  that 
pure-hearted  jester,  Robert  Jones  Burdetto.  His  hi,mor  had  a  quality  of  its 
own.  Since,  he  has  been  widely  copied;  but  when  he  first  began  to  kindle 
wholesome  mirth  in  the  columns  of  the  Burlington  Hawkeye  it  was  as  new 
as  delightsome.  His  jokes  were  copied  all  over  the  nation.  Eventually,  like 
all  good  jokes,  they  crossed  the  sea.  He  attained  an  international  reputation. 
Always  there  had  been  an  undertone  of  earnestness  in  his  jesting;  and  in 
1903  he  was  ordained  a  minister  and  became  the  efficient  and  successful  paster 
of  Temple  Baptist  Church  in  Los  Angeles.  He  was  not  the  less  a  splendid 
citizen  and   worker  because  to  his  last  dav  he  could  see  the  bizarre  and  the 
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absurd,  however  solemnly  liiddeu.  The  best  known  of  his  books  are  "The 
Kise  and  Fall  of  the  .Mustache"  and  "(Jhimes  from  a  Jester's  Bell,"'  but 
his  last  book,  "The  Drums  of  the  47th,"  is  very  worth  while  as  au  intimate 
description  of  a  young  soldier's  feelings  in  war.  It  is  soberly  written;  at  times, 
it  is  grim  and  sad;  and  it  has  the  authentic  weight  of  a  personal  experience; 
for  the  stripling  w-hose  tale  is  told  was  our  Kobert,  who  enlisted  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  and  fought  until  the  war  ended.  Before  Burdette  died  he  was  a 
doctor  of  divinity  and  a  doctor  of  laws.  Our  handsome,  gay,  rather  foppish 
young  reporter  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  away  from  us ;  but  Iowa  mourned 
with  the  whole  world  when  he  died,  in  1914,  at  Pasadena. 

It  is  years  since  George  Fitch  left  Iowa ;  but  his  memorj'  is  cherished ;  and 
all  the  Iowa  papers  publish  those  exuberantly  funny,  yet  never  forced  sketches 
of  his  where  wisdom  weal's  a  clown's  mask.  Ilis  luunor  is  peculiarly  American, 
with  blithe  exaggeration,  laughing  irony  and  swift  demivolts  when  least  ex- 
pected. His  most  popular  books  are  "Mj'  Demon  -Motorboat,"  "At  Good  Old 
Sivvash"  (and  all  his  other  Siwash  stories  depicting  life  in  a  fresh-water 
college),  "Bridge  Whist"  (never  were  the  tragic  humors  of  the  game  better 
hit  off!)  and  "Golf  for  the  Beginner." 

Who  has  not  read  "Pigs  Is  Pigs"  and  laughed  over  the  struggles  of  the 
literal  obeyer  of  iniles  in  the  baggage  office  with  the  terrilic  multiplication  of 
the  guinea  pig !  Ellis  Parker  Butler  has  set  the  English-reading  world  a-laugli- 
iiig.  His  was  the  fate  of  Stockton's  autlior  who  was  so  dazzling  in  a  story 
that  he  was  ever  after  his  own  rival,  and  had  to  change  his  name  to  regain 
his  former  clientele,  because  he  was  compared  with  himself  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  readers.  Of  course  no  after  t^ile  of  Butler's  could  have  quite  that 
joyous  shock  of  those  pigs,  true  followers  of  Iowa  City's  motto,  "Watch  us 
increase!"  But  there  are  other  books  which  might  please  us  equally  had  they 
only  appeared  first!  Jlr.  Butler's  delightful  books  are  "Pigs  Is  Pigs,"  "Ad- 
ventures of  a  Suburbanite,"  "Great  American  Pie  Company,"  "Incubator 
Baby."  "Kilo"  and  the  "Jackknife  Man."  He  is  one  of  the  loyal  lowans 
wlio  love  Iowa  from  afar.  Yet  we  .susjiect  that  he  is  a  Xew  Yorker  for  revenue 
only;  because  he  lives  in  Flushing,  Long  Island,  a  beautiful  town  chosen  as  his 
residence  "because  more  like  Muscatine  than  any  other  suburb  of  New  "York." 
Mr.  Butler  was  born  in  ^fuscatine,  as  was  his  wife. 

There  are  other  humorists  than  those  who  are  professionally  funny.  One 
of  our  short-story  writers  and  novelists,  Susan  Glaspell  (Mrs.  George  Cram 
Cdok)  used  to  be  a  pleasant  triflor  as  well  as  a  dramatic  and  most  human  story- 
teller. Iler  stories  are  among  the  Ix'st  in  the  country;  she  has  a  quiekly 
touched  imagination  and  the  gift  of  feeling  strongly  yet  narrating  lightly. 
There  is  a  frost-like  (|uality  about  her  humble  folk;  they  arc  affecting  and 
grotesque  in  a  breath.  Verj'  few  of  our  writers  are  so  simple,  so  controlled, 
so  direct  and  so  vivid.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  these  precious  traits  should 
have  waned  rather  than  waxed  in  her.  "The  Visioning"  does  not  compare 
with  her  strong  novel,  "The  Glory  of  the  Coiuiucred."  But  in  Miss  Glaspcirs 
short  stories  the  blight  which  socialism  seems  to  cast  upon  her  artistic  sense 
is  not  visible;  and  her  charm  was  never  more  subtle  or  more  potent  than  in  some 
of  these. 

George  Cram  Cook  once  wrote  colorful,  vigorous,  adventure  tales  with  clean- 
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cut,  brave  young  Plan-ard  lads  (such  as  George  Cram  Cook  was,  then,  himself) 
for  heroes,  plenty  of  rapid-fire  action,  atmosphere  and  dash.  Of  late  he  has 
been  a-weary  of  our  social  system  and  in  his  latest  novel,  "The  Chasm"  (which 
Jack  London  praises  with  enthusiasm),  he  has  an  all-righteous,  all-important 
socialist  prig  (whom  some  readers  would  like  to  kick,  on  evei-y  page,)  for  best 
man ;  and  embarks  him  on  a  set  of  adventures  in  a  marvelous  Russia  of  medieval 
barbarism.  One  cannot  force  oneself  to  believe  in  any  of  it;  it  is  a  kind  of 
socialist  yellow  novel.  But  it  is  undeniably  thrilling.  jMi*.  Cook  has  written 
"In  Hampton  Roads,"  "Company  B  of  Davenport"  (a  delightful  history  of 
the  military  company  in  which  Mr.  Cook  sei-ved  during  the  Spanish-American 
war),  "Roderick  Talliaferro."  a  story  of  Maximilian's  empire,  "The  Chasm," 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Worker,"  "An  American  Hero"  and  "The  Third  Ameri- 
can Sex."  Mr.  Cook  was  born  in  Davenport,  the  son  of  one  of  Iowa's  most 
honored  and  useful  lawyers,  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  Cook,  and  the  grandson 
of  the  Hon.  John  P.  Cook,  a  pioneer  banker  of  Iowa. 

Ella  Hamilton  Durley  is  one  of  those  brilliant  newspaper  women  who  make 
a  sudden  sortie  into  literature,  in  a  spare  moment  one  may  say,  and  return 
laden  with  laurels.  Her  "Soldier  Lady,"  that  piquant  little  novel  which  gives 
"the  other  and  American  side  to  the  'Lady  of  the  Deeoratimi,'  "  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  ran  through  a  number  of  printings  in  quick  succession. 

Another  newspaper  woman  who  has  written,  and  written  well,  is  Emilie 
Stapp.  Her  books  are  children's  books,  the  -children's  books  which  the  elders 
always  read.  Miss  Stapp  has  a  dainty,  gentlewoman's  touch,  a  twinkling  sense 
of  humor  (as  one  who  smiles  with  a  flash  of  perception  rather  than  intention) 
and  a  delightful  humanity.  Her  entirely  natural  and  often  naughty  children 
have  just  the  ridiculous  blunderings  and  the  innocence  and  the  selfishness  and 
the  dreams  which  children  hide,  that  the  child  we  know  best  has  had. 

We  claim  Jlrs.  Helen  Sherman  Griffith  (although  she  is  now  "The  Lady 
from  Philadelphia")  because  she  was  born  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  daughter  of 
Hoyt  Sherman,  a  younger  brother  of  General  Sherman,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, useful  and  generous  of  our  citizens.  She  has  written  a  number  of 
sparkling  plays,  "The  Borrowed  Luncheon,"  "Help  Wanted!"  "For  Love 
or  Money,"  '"'The  Fallen  Idol,"  "Maid  to  Order,"  "Scarlet  Bonnet,"  "The 
Wrong  Miss  Mather,"  "The  Sewing  Society"  and  others,  as  well  as  the  in- 
imitable Letty  books  and  a  novel,  "Rosemaiy  for  Remembrance,"  which  has 
a  gentle  charm  and  a  distinctly  unique  treatment.  Mrs.  Griffith  !s  refinement, 
her  large  experience  of  the  world  and  her  quietly  humorovis  view  of  life  all 
contribute  to  making  her  so  pleasing.  She  is  like  an  Italian  garden  with  vistas 
of  wild  woods  and  hills.  By  consequence  of  her  poise,  her  repose  and  her  sweet- 
ness in  this  day  of  bleeding  and  shrieking  turmoil  one  turns  to  her  quiet  ways 
with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Edna  Ferber  is  of  a  sturdier  make.  She  has  created  a  character  that  seems 
able  to  live  for  centuries,  she  is  so  alive  and  bravely  gay,  so  shrewd,  so  winning 
and  so  true  a  child  of  the  ^Middle  West.  But  all  the  countrj^  loves  her.  Emma 
McChesney  is  the  best  kind  of  a  new  woman.  She  is  the  kind  of  woman  who 
will  not  allow  herself  to  be  dingy  or  rumpled  or  disheveled.  She  emerges  from 
the  sootiest  Pullman  car,  fresh,  immaculate,  i*adiant;  and  you  suspect  that  she 
scrubbed  the  dreadful  nickel-plated  basin  and  tidied  up  the  toilet  room  before 
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she  left  it;  you  know  she  was  in  there  with  daylight  to  the  end  that  she  might 
make  her  toilet  in  peace,  yet  not  hinder  anyone's  else  pursuit  of  clciuiliness 
under  difficulties.  That  is  Emma  McChesney;  she  has  regard  for  other  rights 
than  her  own.  She  is  quite  able  to  outwit  an  advei*sary ;  but  she  plays  the 
game  fairly.  "Roast  Beef  ^Medium,"  "The  Business  Adventures  of  Emma 
McChesney,"  "Buttered  Side  Down,"  '•Pi'rsonality  Plus"  and  "Dawn 
O'Hara"  are  some  of  Wiss  Edna  Ferber's  books.  Their  ri.-iiiarkable  popularity 
does  credit  to  the  American  people. 

Hamlin  Garland  was  not  born  in  Iowa — mores  tlie  l)ity ;  but  Iowa  moulded 
him  through  his  youth,  a  handsome,  tremendously  earnest,  splendidly  vigorous 
young  man.  He  has  been  novelist,  dramatist,  club  founder,  art  missionary, 
farmer  and  alwaj's  a  high-hearted  soldier  of  the  common  good.  Strangely 
enough,  this  son  of  the  prairie,  who  may  be  said  to  have  educated  himself 
between  corn  rows,  is  one  of  the  keenest  critics  of  art  and  a  ma.ster  of  style. 
Garland  docs  not  paint;  he  etches.  His  somber  landscapes  are  done  in  broad, 
clean  strokes,  but  with  a  delicacy  of  detail  for  the  figures  in  focus.  Nobody  has 
pu-t  the  "ferocious  toil  of  the  farm"  (his  own  l)iting  phrase)  before  the  con- 
science of  the  world  like  Hamlin  Garland.  Neitlier  has  any  of-  our  authors 
written  with  a  deeper  and  more  delicate  tenderness  of  the  beautiful  things  of 
the  earth.  And  we  have  no  wTiter  who  has  seen  so  far  into  the  soul  of  the 
lad  who  goes  to  the  little  colleges  scattered  over  the  prairie.  He  gives  us  the 
boy  with  his  crudeness,  his  raw  pride  over  his  new  niceties  of  behavior,  his 
recoil  from  his  own  people,  often  his  remorse,  for  he  knows  well  ennuprh  it 
was  their  sacrifices  which  made  his  new  learning  possilile,  all  the  seething  of 
his  soul.  He  isn't  a  very  attractive  youngster,  often:  but  lie  has  a  driving 
force  of  his  own;  sometimes  a  dull  patlios.  And.  techiiirally  speaking,  he  is 
most  admirably  done.  Garland  "gets  uiuler  their  skin."  He  is  equally  suc- 
cessful with  tlie  women  of  the  prairies;  it  is  hard  to  find  a  drearier,  moi>e 
haunting  picture  than  the  one  of  the  farmer's  wife  who  gives  up  the  battle. 
She  does  not  leave  her  husband.  She  hasn't  strength  or  nerve  for  that;  and 
where  would  the  penniless,  helpless  drudge  go?  She  merely  sinks  down  and 
will  not  get  up,  in  the  fashion  of  an  overloaded  horse.  The  stolid  way  they 
all  act,  the  meager  outlet  they  have  for  their  emotion"  in  speecli,  the  l)are  lives, 
the  dreary,  jmgging  routine  of  toil,  nuikc  an  imj)ression  of  unbearable  misery. 
It  is  done  without  vehemence,  by  a  nuiltitude  of  little  strokes;  but  it  wrings 
the  heart.  The  same  tecluiii|ue  in  the  "Tyranny  of  the  Dark,"  tlie  cumulative 
massing  of  detail,  the  aloofness  of  the  author,  the  note  of  mystery  tliat  is 
sounded  and  tlien  not  stiiick  again  for  a  wiiilo,  makes  the  liock  a  right  "creepy" 
story.  But  this  controlled  realism  is  in  all  Garland's  work.  It  is  always 
honest. 

T?upert  Iliiglies  is  a  cosmopolite  who  has  lived  in  London  or  Paris  or  New 
York  for  years;  and  he  was  born  in  i\Iis-souri ;  yet  we  count  him  among  oiir 
children  and  he  acknowledges  the  claim  ;  for  his  father  moved  into  Iowa  when 
Rupert  was  a  little  (and  very  pretty  and  very  venturesome)  child.  He  was 
educated  in  Keokuk  prejiaratoiy  schools  and  the  AVestern  Reserve  College.  He 
is  one  of  our  most  popular  authors.  His  dramas,  his  novels.  Ids  special  articles 
arc  always  in  demand.     Tliey  are  written  with  the  finu  strokes  of  a  polished 
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man  of  the  world  who  knows  his  society  at  first  hand,  witty,  vivid,  graceful — 
and  bitter. 

Emerson  Hough  and  Randall  Parrish  both  have  achieved  a  wide,  wide 
v.orld  of  readers;  and,  alike  in  nothing  else,  they  are  both  sterling  Americans. 
Hough's  tirst  success  was  not  his  best  book,  "The  i\Iississippi  Bubble,"  but  it 
had  what  is  called  "the  punch"  and  it  was  the  unlucky  fate  of  his  modesty 
to  send  it  to  five  publishers  and  have  every  one  take  it !  His  other  novels,  full 
of  action,  human  fiber  and  real  American  atmosphere,  arei  "The  Girl  at  the 
Half-Way  House"  (Hough,  like  Garland,  has  a  pretty  hand  at  titles),  "The 
Way  to  the  West,"  "The  Law  of  the  Land,"  "The  Purchase  Price,"  "Heart's 
Desire."  Parrish  is  the  Dumas  of  America.  His  stories  of  adventure  have 
humor,  action,  fire  and  a  happy  style;  no  wonder  they  are  so  immensely  popu- 
lar; tliey  are  always'wholesoiiie  and  never  tame. 

A  pleasant  young  writer  is  Edwin  L.  Sabin,  who  was  not  bom  in  Iowa, 
but  has  lived  there  all  his  life.  He  w^rites  with  ecjual  facility  and  charm  vers 
(1e  societe,  boys'  stories  and  light  sketches.  Some  of  his  best  arc:  "Kit  Carson 
Days,"  "When  You  Were  a  Boy,"  "Bar  B,"  "Boys,"  "Boy  Scouts  of  the 
Rockies." 

Roy  Gilson  was  born  in  Iowa,  but  his  well-deserved  fame  as  one  of  the  best 
interpreters  of  childhood  and  youth  and  a  prose  poet  was  won  elsewhere;  I 
s'hall  be  sternly  honest  and  not  claim  him. 

From  prose  poets  to  the  poets  who  rhyme  and  sing  is  l)ut  a  step.  And, 
first  of  all,  Iowa  would  pay  homage  to  the  soldier  wlio  marched  to  the  sea 
before  he  sang  of  it,-  ]Maj.  Samuel  Hawkins  Byers,  whose  services  as  soldier, 
diplomat  and  statesman  are  recited  elsewhere.  Ho  gave  the  world  a  ringing 
melody,  a  song  that  ought  to  live  as  long  as  the  memory  of  Sherman's  mar- 
velous march. 

There  are  many  minnesingers,  many  writers  of  graceful  verse,  in  our  state. 
There  are  some  real  poets.  It  is  not  for  the  writer  to  place  or  to  decide  among 
them  all.  Some  of  them,  like  Garland  and  Hughes,  are  so  much  more  famous 
for  their  prose  than  for  their  poetry  that  few  know  of  them  as  poets;  yet  both 
have  written  fine  and  moving  verse.  "Ironquill"  (Eugene  Fitch  Ware)  wrote 
two  real  poems  at  least,  that  which  paints  in  a  few  hold  strokes  the  withered 
old  washerwoman  singing  the  hymn  that  tiansported  her  out  of  weary  and 
sordid  days  into  the  outer  courts  of  the  palace;  and  that  which  pictures  the 
dogged  gamliler  playing  his  hand  to  its  finish.  Nixon  Waterman  has  written 
many  rhyming  fancies,  merry  and  thoughtful.  Nothing  better  becomes  him 
or  Iowa  than  his  brave  lilting  "Breaking  Plow." 

Ai'thur  Davison  Ficke  is  one  of  our  yoiuigest  poets ;  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  his  place.  He  is  one  of  the  select  company  of  our  writers  who  have 
an  audii'nce  the  world  over.  Wliel!ier  or  not  we  go  so  far  as  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  an  admiring  critic  and  call  him  "the  one  American  who  is  a  con- 
summate master  of  what  is  most  exquisite  in  poetic  craftsmanship,"  there  is 
no  denial  of  the  aptness  of  the  phrase.  He  may  not  be  the  only  one;  but 
assuredly  his  deftness  of  handling,  his  feeling  for  words  and  the  music  of  his 
verse  rank  him  as  one  of  tlie  truie  lyric  poets  of  the  Avorld.     He  brings  to  his 

2 — Major  Byers  wrote   the  song    "The  March   to   the    Sea."    uiiiic    in   the    Conffd*  rate   prison    in 
Columbia.  S.  C.     He  did  not  participate  in  the  march  itself. 
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art  a  peculiar  equipment  of  kiiowledjje  of  beautiful  things  the  world  over; 
because  ever  siuc«  he  was  a  little  child  he  has  traveled.  He  knows  the  art  of 
Japan  as  thoroughly  as  the  art  of  Europe.  Americans  are  traveled  folk;  but 
the  Fieke  family  have  not  been  contented  with  1«lie  familiar  ••round-the-world 
routes";  they  have  sought  out  pretty  much  all  the  civilized  stray  corners  in 
Africa,  Asia  and  South  America.  Indeed,  it  might  almost  be  said  of  them 
that  they  have  gone  to  every  country  on  earth  where  there  were  decent  inns! 
Arthur  Davison  Fieke  was  born  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  November  10,  188;5. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Univei-sity  in  VMi,  and  later  took  the  law 
course  at  the  University  of  Iowa  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1908.  In 
October,  1907,  he  married  Evelyn  Bethune  Blunt,  daughter  of  Col.  Stanhope 
Blunt,  United  States  Army,  for  many  years  commandant  of  the  Rock  Island 
ai-senal.  He  is  a  successful  lawyer.  At  a  glance  one  can  See  how  many  springs 
of  beauty  and  experience  have  fed  the  stream  of  his  genius.  He  is  a  man  of 
genial  and  gentJe  nature  and  great  pcreonal  charm,  with  the  Teutonic  thor- 
oughness, loyalty  and  industi-y  and  the  American  sense  of  humor.  There  is 
but  one  thing  lacking  to  a  poet's  endowment — he  has  never  deeply  suffered — 
at  least  not  to  his  friends'  knowledge.  Friends,  however,  are  not  the  best 
witnesses  of  the  journey  of  a  soul  through  life.  In  any  event,  Mr.  Fieke 's 
sympathy  is  far  more  iu  evidence  now  than  in  his  earlier  verse.  JMr.  Fieke 's 
bibliography  is  as  follows : ' '  From  the  Isles, ' '  1907  ; ' '  Tiie  Ilapjiy  Princess, ' '  1907  : 
"The  Earth  Passion,"  1908;  "The  Breaking  of  Bonds,"  1910;  "Mr.  Faust," 
1913:  "Twelve  Japanese  Painters,"  1913;  "Sonnets  of  a  Portrait  Painter," 
1914;  "On  the  Hill  Top,"  1915.  "The  Breaking  of  Bonds"  and  "Mr.  Faust" 
are  cast  in  the  dramatic  form;  but  "The  Breaking  of  Bonds"  is  not  intended 
for  any  stage;  "Mr.  Faust,"  on  the  contrary,  should  make  an  acting  drama. 
Of  the  hero  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  is  not  quite  so  talky  and 
wearisome  as  the  great  Goethe's  man;  it  is  just  possible  that  six  months  in  the 
trenches  and  something  real  to  worry  alxnit  might  save  him.  But  Uw  devil  is 
magnificent,  a  truly  modem  devil,  immensely  clever  aud  sentimental;  and 
deadly.  There  are  unforgetable  lines  in  the  drama,  but  not  so  many  as  in  the 
sonnets,  where  almost  every  page  has  lovely  and  haunting  verses  wherein  is 
painted  a  picture  and  softly  hinted  a  dream,  like 

".  .  .  .  All  the  foes  that  start 
From  ambush  do  not  fright  nu'  as  this  last. 
This  sudden  web  of  weakness  i-oiuid  us  gi-own  .... 
One  gate  we  caiiiiot  storm.    It  is  our  own  .  .  .  ." 
or 

"Pale  star  whose  light  is  dearer  than  all  days" 
or 

"Gray  ghosts  blown  down  the  drsolate  iimors  of  time. 
Mine  the  dull  grasses  by  the  wintiM-  mown." 

Mr.  Fieke  is  young;  he  is  an  enthusiastic  artist;  because  of  the  very  open- 
ness of  his  mind  and  his  sympathy,  he  has  extreme  views  in  art  :  Imt  under  any 
passing  admiration  for  the  rebels  his  orderly  beauty  of  form  echoes  an  inward 
love  of  order.    Whether  he  recognizes  it  or  not  is  immaterial;  nature  will  be  too 
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stronw  for  liim,  whatever  pranks  liis  fancy  may  play.  "The  Breaking  of 
Bonds'"  is  the  outgroA\-th  of  a  feeling  feiiueutiug  the  world  over  during  the  last 
few  years.  There  was  a  shuddering  sense  of  some  gigantic  and  ruthless  strug- 
gle due  to  befall  among  thoughtful  men.  It  did  not  menace  in  vain ;  the  struggle 
is  here;  but  is  not  between  classes,  but  races. 

Mr.  Ficke's  latest  book  has  some  of  his  worst  vagaries  in  subject,  such  as  the 
"Grotesque";  and  at  the  same  time  some  of  his  poems  which  any  living  poet 
might  be  glad  to  have  written.  And  Keats  or  Shelley  would  applaud  their  per- 
fection of  artistry.  "I  am  Weary  of  Being  Bitter,  I  Am  W^eary  of  Being 
Wise,"  is  one — although  too  reminiscent  of  Symonds;  another  is  the  wise  and 
beautiful  poem  where  a  father  speaks  to  his  little  son.  And  a  third  which 
can  be  called  perfect  in  phrase  is  the  touching  "  To  a  Child  Twenty  Years  After. ' ' 
Had  he  written  nothing  more  than  this,  Arthur  Ficke's  fame  ought  to  be 
secure.  To  show  the  poet's  light  and  sure  touch,  here  are  two  stanzas  from  one 
of  his  earlier  volumes.    They  have  been  set  to  music ;  but  they  sing  themselves : 

"O  love,  you  could  not  love  me. 

Though  fair  I  found  your  eyes, 
Yet  still,  two  stars  above  me. 

They  haunt  my  evening  skies. 

"O  love,  our  bliss  was  fleeting. 

Fleeting  as  flowers  in  spring; 
Yet  autumn's  heart  is  beating 

With  its  remembering." 

But  there  is  more  than  melody,  more  than  happy  phrasing  in  our  Iowa  poel  ; 
no  one  who  has  followed  his  song  can  fail  to  see  a  steadily  deepening  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart  as  well  as  a  vision  growing  more  steady  as  well  as  wider. 
He  has  been  called  in  the  foolish  fashion  of  comparison  "the  American  Heine," 
but  he  has  not  Heine's  mordant  bitterness,  the  tortured  invalid's  quarrel  with 
all  the  healthy  world.  Arthur  Ficke,  in  spite  of  his  momentary  concessions  to 
the  contagions  of  the  hour,  is  a  sane  and  sunny  nature;  and  some  day  he  will 
realize  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  great  lyric  poet  than  any  other  kind  of  poet 
in  the  world. 

When  Iowa  can  point  to  men  and  women  such  as  these,  whose  work  in  help- 
ful knowledge  and  in  letters  has  been  here  rather  indicated  than  described, 
may  she  not  feel  a  proud  confidence  that  the  future  will  copy  fair  her  past,  bring 
her  the  recognition  which  she  deserves — which  is  but  little — make  the  dwellers 
in  her  beautiful  land  happier  and  wiser  and  finer,  which  is  very  much !  ^ 

3 — In  her  interesting  chapter  on  Iowa  authors  Miss  French  modestly  makes  no  mention  of  her  own 
high  place  in  literature-  Her  fame,  originally  as  a  writer  of  short  stories  and  latterly  as  the  author 
of  novels  of  rare  power,  is  world-wide.  One  of  the  really  great  novels  of  the  nineties  is  her  ''Expiation." 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  her  many  short  stories  is  "The  Captured  Dream."  Several  of  her 
grouped  short  stories  and  her  novel,  "The  Man  of  the  Hour,"  have  Iowa  settings.  Her  editorship 
of  "The  Best  Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu"  is  a  distinct  addition  to  the  literature  sur- 
rounding the  name  of  that  gifted  woman.  Miss  Frencli  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  but  has  passed 
most  of  her  life  in  Iowa. — Author. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
THE  HARDING  ADMINISTRATION 

AN  ADMINISTRATION  MADE  MEMORABLE  BY  IOWA's  PART  IN  THE  WORLD  WAR — LEAD- 
ING MEN  AND  MEASTRES  OF  THE  THIRTY-SEVENTH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY GOVERNOR 

HARDING  'S  CAREER. 


GOVERNOR  HARDING  S  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

On  the  11th  day  nf  Jamiarv,  1917,  Governor  William  L.  Harding  took  the 
oath  of  office,  administered  by  Chief  Jnstice  F.  R.  Gaynor,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  General  Assembly  and  several  thousand  representative  citizens. 
The  governor  then  proceeded  to  deliver  his  inaugural  address.  The  unusual  cam- 
paign, mainly  one  of  personalities,  into  which  the  question  of  good  roads  and  that 
of  the  .submission  of  the  prohibitoiy  amendment  were  prominent — with  little  re- 
gard for  facts  or  fairness — and  the  unprecedentedly  large  majority  given  the  re- 
publican nominee,  excited  much  speculation  as  to  the  position  the  new  governor 
would  take  on  those  questions.  For  these  reasons  the  address  was  awaited  with 
keenest  interest. 

At  the  outset  the  governor  assured  the  legislators  that  lie  would  not  lo.se  sight 
of  the  fact  that  they  constituted  "a  coordinate  branch  of  the  government,  wisely 
protected,  in  the  performance  of  its  functions,  from  undue  influence  and  inter- 
ference by  its  peers."  He  would  not  presume  to  outline  a  complete  legislative 
program,  but  would  content  himself  with  giving  his  conception  of  policies  which 
would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people. 

Commenting  on  Iowa's  many  natural  advantages,  he  saw  much  that  legisla- 
tion might  accomplish.  "AYe  have  made  legislative  effort  to  afford  man  a  safe 
place  in  which  to  work.  Wight  we  not  well  look  to  see  if  we  may,  by  the  same 
means,  afford  him  and  his  family  a  decent  place  in  which  to  live?"  He' saw  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  legislate  against  undue  profits  from  rent,  as  we  do 
against  undue  profits  from  loans  of  money.  The  good-housing  question  involved 
the  future  of  the  home — "the  rock  upon  which  the  whole  structure  of  society 
rests."  The  related  matter  of  the  public  health  appealed  to  the  governor.  He 
urged  legislators  to  be  "selfishly  generous"  especially  in  appropriating  funds 
to  cany  on  the  work  of  eradicating  tuberculosis. 

As  to  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  intoxicants,  Governor  Harding  fully  redeemed  his  campaign 
pledge.     He  recommended  that  the  general  assembly  proceed  at  once  to  insure 
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the  submission  of  the  amendment  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  lie  went  further. 
He  urged  the  gravity  of  the  matter,  involving  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state 
and  the  duty  of  surrounding  the  passage  of  the  amcnduK'nt  and  its  submission 
to  the  people  "with  every  safeguard  and  precaution  necessary  to  avoid  any 
technical  defect  or  irregularity,  and  to  secure  a  free  and  fair  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  people." 


KDWIX  H.  HdVT 
Treasurer  of  State  in   1917. 

■  I'lcparedness"  was  the  subject  next  considered.  The  governor  maintained 
that  "every  male  citizen  should  be  made  to  understand  that  he  has  a  duty  to  his 
country,  and  should  lie  trained  to  perform  that  duty  well.  The  biu'den  of 
ilefciise  should  not  rest  wholly  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  shall  volunteer. 
.  .  .  Might  it  not  be  possible  to  make  our  ])resent  common-school  sj'stem  the 
agency  by  which  this  may  be  accomplished,  in  connection  with  the  National 
Guard.  ...    ?" 
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The  proposed  abandonment  of  the  primary  met  with  no  favor  with  the  new 
governoi".  He  regarded  the  primary  principle  as  fundamental.  "By  it  the 
unit  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion  has  been  reduced  from  the  mass-meet- 
ing to  the  individual.  .  .  .  His  right  to  be  heard,  and  to  be  counted  has  been 
transferred  from  the  will  of  the  presiding  ofScer  to  the  quiet  protection  of  the 
ballot  box."  He  maintained  that  the  arguments  for  repeal  are  based  on  disti'ust 
of  the  populace  which  the  Tory  of  all  ages  has  felt.  The  people  make  mistakes 
but  they  learn  to  use  power  rightly  by  being  given  it  to  use.  The  use  of  the 
primary  will  better  it.  He  saw  no  economy  in  any  saving  of  money  which 
involved  a  curtailment  of  the  liberty  and  power  of  the  individual  citizen. 

Good  roads  next  claimed  the  governor's  attention.  The  issue  on  which  the 
people  had  emphatically  spoken  in  the  negative  was  stated  as  simply  this: 
"Whether  the  state  ....  should  enter  into  any  long-time  indebtedness,  under 
any  guise,  for  extensive  work  in  experimental  road-building."  To  the  extent 
of  his  power,  the  governor  intended  to  enforce  this  program,  and  he  hoped  for 
legislative  cooperation.  Its  details  were  essentially  a  legislative  function,  to  be 
performed  "without  interference  by  the  executive,"  unless  the  adjustment 
should  violate  these  principles  to  which  he  was  committed.  He  was  content  to 
leave  the  problem  to  the  general  assembly  and  not  to  "the  dictum  of  theorists 
and  irresponsible  publicists  whose  inspiration  is  less  a  secret  than  a  scandal." 

On  the  question  of  complying  with  the  conditions  under  which  "Federal 
Aid"  could  be  obtained,  it  was  the  governor's  opinion  that  it  was  "a  form  of 
lottery  for  the  extraction  of  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  under  con- 
ditions oidy  temporarily  painless,  ....  a  sedative,  administered  to  the  tax- 
paj'cr,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  pays  for  the  prize  out  of  his  own  pocket." 
He  left  with  the  legislators  the  choice  between  two  evils — a  course  which,  "while 
securing  to  ourselves  some  crumbs  of  comfort  from  the  feast  we  have  been  forced 
to  spread,"  would  withhold  encouragement  from  "this  wasteful  form  of  api)ro- 
priation  and  expenditure." 

On  enforcement  of  law  the  governor  took  high  ground.  "The  term  'law 
enforcement,'  "  he  said,  "cannot  be  qualified  ....  An  executive  officer  has  no 
proper  concern  with  possible  reaction  occasioned  by  honest  and  uniform  enforce- 
ment of  law.  ...  So  far  as  it  lies  in  the  power  of  this  administration,  no  officer 
shall  usurp  the  power  of  repeal  by  inaction,  or  resolve  any  doubts  against  the 
wisdom  or  virtue  of  any  law  which  shall  remain  upon  the  statute  books  when 
jou  shall  have  adjourned.  .  .  .  Real  law  enforcement  will  be  worth  whatever 
it  shall  cost.  .  .  .  Let  no  false  economies  stand  between  you  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  prime  purpose  of  government." 

Having  satisfied  reasonable  expectation  on  this  vital  question,  the  governor 
proceeded  to  urge  fewer  laws  and  better,  reduction  in  expenditures  and  in  the 
number  of  state  employes,  an  investigation  of  the  question  of  the  state's  print- 
ing, refonn  in  methods  of  taxation,  etc. 

The  address  concluded  with  a  return  to  the  subject  of  legislation,  declaring 
that  "the  measure  of  service  is  not  the  number  of  bills  passed,  but  the  care  with 
which  those  that  pass  shall  be  drawn.  .  .  .  The  people  ....  expect  this  legis- 
lature to  do  a  few  big  things,  and  then  adjourn."  He  deemed  seventy  days 
ample  time  in  which  to  do  all  the  people  expected  of  this  general  assembly. 

Instead  of  the  "seventy  days"  named  by  the  governoi',  the  Thirty-seventh 
Vol.  n— 20 
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General  Assembly  rcinaiiied  in  session  from  January  8  to  April  14,  or  ninety- 
seven  days. 

It  accomplished  not  only  "a  few  liijr  tilings,"  Init  also  many  relatively  small 
things  essential  to  the  state's  welfare.  It  also  did  at  least  all  that  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  of  it,  in  the  killing  of  bills ! 


11 

THE   MOST  IMI'OKTANT  CIVIL  LEGISLATION  OF  THE  SESSION 

Tliongli  till'  Tliirty-scvcntli  (ioncral  As  .cinbly  at  the  outset  evinced  symptoiiis 
of  a  reactionary  tendency,  its  general  trend  was  progressive.  It  heeded  Governor 
Harding's  injunction  and  refrained  from  excessive  legislation,  mainly  content- 
ing itself  with  amending  and  rcjiealing  laws.  Its  record  in  this  respect  is  that, 
altogether,  it  amended  and  repealed  364  sections  of  previously  existing  laws. 
Of  the  1.224  hills  and  24  joint  resolutions  introduced  in  both  houses,  only  434 
bills  and  resolutions  passed.  Tlie  sum  total  of  acts  receiving  the  governor's 
.signature  was  420.  Twelve  of  tlie  twenty-four  resolutions  were  also  approved. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  tlie  laws  enacted  were  passed  during  the  last  week  of  the 
session,  with  an  evident  lack  of  that  deliberation  presumably  essential  to  good 
work  in  a  deliberative  boily.  In  fact,  the  wonder  is  that  .so  much  good  work  was 
done.  The  mystery  of  it  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  legislative  bodies  are,  of 
necessity,  becoming  more  and  more  an  aggregatitm  of  conniiittee-;,  and  less  and 
less  the  forum  in  whirh  qnestidiis  are  exliaustively  debatid.  and  the  last  days 
of  a  legislative  session  are  little  more  tlian  the  I'liuiid-ii])  of  tlie  eomiiiittee  work 
of  the  session. 

Let  tis  review  the  civil  legislation  of  the  session  wliich  stands  out  distinct 
from  tlie  mere  ameiidaliirv  and  legalizing  acts  that  oceu]iy  miieh  sjiaee  in  the 
l)rinted  Session  Laws. 

A  revei'sal  id'  two  imiiortant  details  of  the  ]ilans  apjiroved  by  the  jirevious 
genei-al  assembly  was  enai'fed  after  much  licated  discussion,  "permanently" 
fixing  the  location  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailoi-s'  ^Monument  where  it  was  orig- 
inally placed,  and  directing  the  exeeiitivi-  eouneil  id  remove  the  .Mlison  .Monu- 
ment from  ])i'o.\iniity  thereto.  This  action  sei'ioiisly  moditied  tlie  .Mas(|uera\' 
plans,  and  invohed  so  many  complications  that  down  to  the  year  THIS  nothing 
had  been  done  to  cai'rv  it  into  elVi'ct.  the  adiiiinisti-ation  exidently  relying  on 
the  Thirty-eighth  (ieneral   .\ssembly  for  furtlier  dire<'tion. 

Tlu'  i)residential  preference  jirimary  law  was  declared  to  have  been  a  fari'c 
and  a  failure,  and  was  repealed. 

Much  ill-feeling  was  engendered  and  many  personalities  were  indulged  in 
over  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  tlie  non-partisan  judiciary  law.  and  tlie 
restoration  of  liie  ])ai'ty  <Mrele  to  the  .\iistralian  liallol.  An  amended  bill  cov- 
ering both  these  measures  ]iassed  the  Senate  by  a  majority  of  live  and  tlic  House 
by  a  majority  of  forty-seven.  The  measure  was.  however,  vetoed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, mainly  on  constitutional  grounds,  the  governoi'  maintaining  that  "judges 
cannot  well  wear  the  jiarty  laliel  and  the  ermine  at  tlie  same  time."  No  atteinjit 
was  made  to  pass  it  over  the  veto. 
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The  schools  of  the  state  were  not  neglected.  Provision  was  made  to  accept 
the  requirements  and  benefits  of  an  act  of  congress  apjn'opriating  money  to  the 
states  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  and  for  instruc- 
tion in  vocational  training.  A  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  was  created 
consisting  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pulilic  Instruction,  the  President  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics. 


JUSTICE  TKXJMAN  S.  STEVENS 
Appointed  by  Governor  Harding  to  succeed  the  late  Horace  E.  Deemer. 

The  law  prohibiting  secret  fraternities  in  the  public  schools  was  made  more 
stringent  by  striking  out  the  word  "secret." 

The  power  of  school  corporations  to  condemn  land  for  schoolhouse  grounds 
was  increased,  authorizing  the  condemnation  of  two  acres  instead  of  one  and,  in 
a  city  or  town,  two  blocks  instead  of  one,  and  in  the  case  of  consolidated  schools 
ten  acres  instead  of  four. 

Over  a  determined  opposition,  a  State  Banking  Department  was  created, 
relieving  the  Auditor  of  State  of  responsibility  as  to  banks. 
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After  a  strenuous  debate,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  cities  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  over  50,000  to  establish  a  community-center  district,  with  house  and 
grounds  for  recreational  and  instructional  purposes,  the  cit}-  to  submit  to  its 
voters  the  question  of  issuing  bonds  for  such  purpose.  This  was  a  personal 
triumph  for  Weaver,  of  Polk,  who  had  made  the  subject  a  special  study.  The 
exigencies  of  war  have  deferred  for  a  time  any  local  action  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated by  the  statute. 

Important  and  too-long  deferred  measures  were  passed  providing  for  state- 
wide registration  of  vital  statistics, — the  reporting  of  all  births  and  deaths  to 
the  county  clerk  and  the  keeping  of  a  record  of  all  marriages  and  divorces  in 
tile  office  of  the  county  clerk;  also  the  authorization  of  a/Community  civic  con- 
gress, to  be  named  by  the  city  council,  who  may  cooperate  with  the  council  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  commuiiity  improvements,  child  welfare,  and  social 
and  recreational  activities. 

One  of  the  least  heralded  but  most  serviceable  measures  passed  was  the  law, 
long  and  strenuously  urged  by  the  Mothers'  Clubs  of  the  state,  establishing  the 
Iowa  Child  "Welfare  Research  Station  as  a  function  of  the  State  TJnivcrsity. 
This,  with  kindred  legislation — including  a  state  hospital  for  diseased  and 
crippled  children,  was  pioneer  legislation,  for  the  Research  Station  since  estab- 
lished at  Iowa  City  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America.  Its  mission  is  the  scien- 
tific study  and  investigation  of  s-o-called  abnormal  children,  to  tlie  end  that  it  may 
be  made  possible  to  correct  serious  defects  in  sight,  hearing,  speech,  and  as  far 
as  possible,  to  remove  the  causes  and  effects  of  malnutrition,  defective  teeth, 
adenoids,  enlarged  tonsils,  epilepsy,  pauperism,  drunkenness,  criminality,  etc. 
This  provision  for  l!ie  future  of  the  children  of  Iowa  is  lint  one  more  step  of 
progress  in  line  with  the  delibei-atc  .iudgment  of  the  people  of  Iowa  that  the 
future  of  the  commonwealth  will  dcjiend,  prinuirily,  upon  the  physical,  mental 
and  moral  health  of  the  children  of  the  present  generation.  The  station  collabo- 
rates with  the  College  of  Medicine,  the  College  of  Dentistry,  the  Depart nu'iit  of 
Home  Economics,  the  College  of  Education,  the  Department  of  Psychology, 
and  the  University  Extension  Division.  A  consulting  psychologist  is  accessible 
to  parents,  teachers,  physicians,  school  officials  and  social  workers  for  advice 
and  help. 

After  two  ]irevious  attemi)1s  to  secure  a  satisfactory  bulk-sales  law,  tliis 
body  repealed  and  re-wrote  the  old  law,  the  substitute  affording  jobbers  and 
manufacturers  what  ai)pcared  to  be  reasonable  jirotection  against  fraudulent 
debtors. 

Apjiroval  was  given  to  the  joint  resolution  of  the  jireceding  legislature  pro- 
viding for  a  prohibitory  aniendincnt  to  the  state  Con.stitution,  and  for  the  sub- 
mission of  same  to  a  popular  vote  to  be  taken  October  l").  PUT. 

A  bill  was  passed  prohibiting  the  solicitation  of  orders  for  the  sale  of  intox- 
icants by  advertising  of  any  kind. 

The  place  of  delivery  of  intoxicating  liipiors  was.  by  law,  cdnsfrnivl  to  bi^  a 
place  of  sale,  thereby  ]ireventing,  or  aiming  to  prevent,  the  transport.ition  of 
li<|Uor  by  common  carriers. 

On  the  information  of  any  credible  citizen,  or  any  special  agent  of  the  state, 
search  warrants  for  lir|uor  were  authorized. 

Manufacturers  of  jiatent  medicines,  tinctures,  extracts  and  the  like,  not  sus- 
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ceptible  of  use  as  a  beverage,  were  privileged  under  severe  restrictions,  to  obtain 
permits  to  purchase  and  use  alcohol  and  liquors  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  professional  use  of  liquors  was  extended  to  registered  dentists  or  veteri- 
narians, under  severe  restrictions. 

Laws  were  also  enacted  making  "bootlegging"  extra-hazardous. 

The  enforcement  power  of  the  executive  department  was  materially  strength- 
ened by  a  law  centralizing  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  and  attorney- 
general.  Either  of  these  officials  might  call  to  his  aid  any  peace  officer  in  the 
state  in  procuring  evidence,  ferreting  out  criminals,  prosecuting  violators  of  the 
law,  etc.  The  law  carried  an  annual  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  employ- 
ment of  detectives  or  other  persons  to  aid  in  enforcement. 

This  measure  and  that  prohibiting  the  shipping  of  liquor  into  the  state  were 
afterward  used  with  telling  effect  by  the  opposition  in  the  amendment-campaign 
which  followed. 

A  joint  resolution  was  passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  proposing  anew  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  extending  to  every  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  the  right  to  vote.  This  action,  deliberately  taken  notwithstanding  the  defeat 
of  the  suffrage  amendment  at  the  polls  in  1916,  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
3.5  to  13,  and  the  House  by  86  to  20.  Thus  was  "the  irrepressible  conflict" 
between  "sex-monopoly"  and  "universal  suffrage"  renewed  in  Iowa,  and  with 
no  apparent  diminution  in  legislative  strength. 

After  a  strenuous  contest  the  offices  of  State  Printer  and  State  Binder  were 
abolished,  following  several  previous  attempts  to  make  a  change.  It  was  decreed 
that  after  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  the  incumbents,  the  state  j^rinting  and 
binding  should  be  let  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

A  "county  agent  law"  was  enacted,  providing  that  any  county  farm  improve- 
ment association  with  200  members  and  $500  in  its  treasury  may  receive  from 
the  county  board  of  supervisors  the  sum  of  $2,500,  with  which  a  county  agent 
may  be  employed.  The  new  law  did  away  with  the  referendum  vote.  Its  bene- 
fits are  confined  to  organizations  that  cooperate  with  the  State  College  and  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Iowa  Beef  and  Cattle  Producers'  Association,  the  Iowa  State  Dairy 
Association  and  the  Iowa  Corn  and  Small  Grain  Growers'  Association  were 
recognized  by  a  law  providing  instruction  in  practical  and  scientific  methods, 
and  giving  state  aid  toward  an  annual  exhibition  of  com  and  small  ^ains. 

The  legislature  conservatively  refused  to  authorize  verdicts  by  nine  of 
twelve  jurors.     Several  minor  modifications  were  made  in  the  jury  laws. 

"Workmen's  Compensation  laws  were  strengthened  by  several  acts  clearly  in 
the  interests  of  the  workingman.  One  of  those  makes  a  claim  against  a  railwaj', 
street  railway  or  interurban  Railway  company '  a  lien  upon  the  company's 
property. 

The  legislature  withhold  support  from  a  bill  making  eight  hours  a  day's 
work  on  public  works. 

A  so-called  Anti-Injunction  bill,  recognizing  trade  unions  and  regulating 
injunctions  against  them,  failed  to  reach  the  House. 

The  office  of  Industrial  Commissioner  was  created,  and  provision  was  made 
for  an  arbitration  committee,  defining  its  duties  and  powers. 

The  long  contest  over  "Good  Roads,"  inherited  from  the  Thirty-sixth  General 
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Assembly,  coiisuhuhI  imidi  time  and  energy  in  tlie  House.  Tlie  suliject  had 
figured  prumiiieutly  in  the  I'all  campaign  and  the  result  of  tlie  ditstriet  oleetions, 
though  somewhat  ohseured  l)y  other  issues,  apparently  ix)inted  at  least  to  a  modi- 
fication of  the  law  in  force.  The  oldest  onlooker  would  scarcely  recall  any 
mooted  legislation  which  had  called  forth  so  much  personal  ill-feeling,  .so  many 
cutting  insinuations,  so  much  invective.  And  yet,  wjien  the  end  came,  and  each 
party  to  the  contest  saw  that  the  other  had  not  administered  the  "smashing 
defeat"  tlireatcned,  Itoth  jiai'ties  came  together  with  at  lenst  an  outward  accept- 
ance of  tlie  results,  and  the  session  closed  with  an  apparent  "era  of  good 
feeling." 

The  crux  of  the  debate  was  over  the  abolition  of  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission; but  the  session  closed  witli  tlie  retention  of  the  commission,  tlu)ugh  its 
powers  were  measurably  limited.  The  elo.seiiess  of  the  contest  is  seen  in  the  final 
vote— 54  to  54 ! 

Provision  was  made  fur  an  acceptance  of  the  conditions  of  the  federal  road 
act  for  tlie  maintenance  and  improvement  of  rural  post  roads.  Under  this  act 
it  was  estiniati'd  tliat  the  State  of  Iowa  would  receive,  during  the  next  five  years, 
uearly  .'jili, 1200,000,  on  condition  that  it  apjiroijriate  an  ecpud  amount,  and  guar- 
antee satisfactory  maintenance  of  tlie  roads  receiving  federal  aid.  Provision 
was  nuide  for  tlie  application  of  .so  much  of  tlie  automoliije  license  fund  as 
should  be  necessarj'  to  meet  these  reiiuircmeuts,  the  money  to  be  e(|uitalily 
apportioned  among  the  counties  of  the  state. 

A  road-pati'ol  act  provided  that  boards  of  supervisors  appoint  county  road 
j)alrolmen  who  should  give  their  entire  time  during  the  road-working  .season, 
.seeing  that  the  roads  arc  dragged  after  every  rain  and  are  at  all  times  kept 
clear  of  debris  impeding  the  entrance  to  sluices  and  culverts,  ami  that  bridges 
be  kept  free  from  obstruction,  etc. 

Other  road  legislation  was  enacted,  altogether  distinguishing  the  session  as 
one  marking  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  good  roads  for  Iowa. 

The  session  was  also  marked  by  several  acts  of  importance  lieariug  upon  the 
advent  of  Iowa  and  the  nation  into  the  World  AVar.  This  legislation  will  be  con- 
sidered in  Chaptt-r  Xll  of  this  Part. 

Ill 

LK.VDING  MEX  BEIMNn   Till'.   MEASI'RES 

The  Thirty-.seventh  General  A.ssembly  iuclndetl  a  large  number  of  native-born 
citizens.  Of  the  fifty  .senators  thirty-three  were  born  in  Iowa  ;  and  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  roprcsfntatives;  sixty  were  born  in  Iowa.  It  also  included  a  large 
number  of  farmers.  In  the  Senate  there  were  eleven;  in  the  House  there  were 
fifty-four.  The  president  pro  tem  of  the  Senate,  Arney,  of  Marshall,  was 
classed  as  a  fariiu'r  and  baidser.  and  the  s])eaki'r  of  the  House.  Pitt,  of  Harrison, 
was  classed  as  a  farmer.  Of  the  senators,  twenty-eight  were  reported  as  col- 
lege-educated, and  of  the  one  hundred  and  eight  represi'ntatives.  fifty-two  were 
so  re|iorted. 

With  thirty-four  senators  and  fifty-four  representatives  credited  with  previ- 
ous legislative  experience,  both  bodies  sjieedily  organized  and  prninptiv  settled 
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down  to  business.  The  principal  committees  were  led  b^-  veteran  legislators.  In 
the  Senate,  Kimliall  was  chairman  of  ways  and  means;  Cliase,  .judiciary;  Fos- 
kett,  appropriations;  Whitmore,  supjjression  of  intemperance;  Foster,  banks; 
Balkema,  highways;  Newberry,  public  schools;  Parker,  cities  and  towns;  Wilson, 
of  Appanoose,  constitutional  amendments. 

In  the  House,  Hall,  of  Bedford  was  chairnum  of  ways  and  means;  McFerren, 
of  Hamilton,  judiciary;  Johnston,  of  Ilnnd)oldt,  appropriations;  Stanley,  of 
Adams,  suppression  of  intemperance;  Rayl)urn,  of  Poweshiek,  banks;  Rowle.y, 
of  Van  Buren,  schools;  Klinker,  of  Crawford,  constitutional  amendments. 

The  influential  joint  committee  on  retrenchment  and  reform  was  manned  ])y 
Senators  Kimliall,  Chase,  Fcskett,  Schrup  and  Voorhees,  and  Representatives 
Hall,  McFerren,  Johnston,  of  Humboldt,  Rogei's,  and  Bailey. 

Senator  Frailey,  of  Le*-,  rounded  out  his  senatorial  term  displaying  ability 
as  a  leader  in  debate.  Senator  Rule,  of  Cerro  Gordo,  was  aci'orded  imnsual 
prominence  for  a  new  member.  Senator  Proudfoot,  of  AVarren,  had  sat  in  the 
Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  General  Assemblies  and  his  experience  was  an 
asset. 

In  the  House  the  make-up  of  the  speaker's  committees  was  along  the  custom- 
ary jiartisan  lines,  but  the  partisanship  was  somewhat  more  marked  than  usual. 
Conspicuous  among  the  veterans  in  the  House  who  w-ere  not  accorded  the  places 
on  conuuittees  to  which  their  previous  service  and  aliility  would  seem  to  have 
entitled  them  were  Anderson,  of  Greene,  and  Crozier,  of  Marion.  Among  the 
influential  members  without  conspicuous  rank  on  committees  were  Weaver,  of 
Polk,  Randall,  of  Linn,  and  Elwood,  of  Howard.  Though  one  of  the  youngest 
members,  Elwood  was  a  veteran  of  two  in-evious  legislatures,  and  was  accorded 
leadei-sbip  of  the  opposition  to  the  proposed  road  legislation  which  was  to  have 
included  the^abolition  of  the  State  Highway  Commission. 


IV 

THE  FOURTH  PHASE  OP  THE  RAIjOON"  QTTESTION 

Under  Governor  Clarke's  administration  men  and  women  asked  themselves 
and  one  another  whether  "the  third  phase  of  the  saloon  question"  was  tlie  last, 
or  should  they  look  for  another. 

The  Thirt.y-sixth  General  Assembly  had  passed  on  to  the  Thirty-seventh  the 
question  of  submitting  to  the  voters  of  the  state  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicants  within  the  state. 

The  Thirty-seventh  General  Assembly  passed  the  question  on  to  the  voters  of 
Iowa  and  on  the  l.^th  of  Octolier,  1917,  the  amendment  was  lost  by  a  majorit.y  of 
932.  The  total  vote  cast  was  430,588,  showing  214,963  votes  for  the  amendment 
and  215,625  against.  Of  the  ninety-nine  counties  in  the  state,  fifty-six  gave  ma- 
jorities for  the  amendment ;  but  of  these  all,  with  the  single  exception  of  Polk, 
were  the  less  populous  counties.  Of  the  forty-three  counties  giving  majorities 
against  the  amendment,  four — all  bordering  on  the  license  state  of  Illinois, — gave 
majorities  against  the  amendment,  aggregating  17,631,  as  follows:  Clinton, 
3,056;  Des  :\loines,  1,609;  Dubuque,  6,061;  Scott,  6,905. 
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On  the  20th  of  November,  the  day  the  result  of  the  vote  was  officially 
announced  by  the  Executive  Council,  leaders  of  the  prohibition  organizations  met 
at  the  state  capital  and  effected  an  organization,  selecting  the  Anti-saloon  League 
as  the  medium  of  their  future  activities,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  fight 
against  the  threatened  repeal  of  the  state-wide  prohibitory  law  and  for  the  resuli- 
mission  of  the  amendment.    A  committee  consisting  of  John  T.  Clarkson,  of  Albia 


imU  Ml,    \1     II  W  \ER 
Attorney-General  in   1917 


A.  V.  Proudfoot,  of  indiaiiula,  auti  William  Tackalierry,  Jr.,  of  Siou.K  City,  was 
appointed  to  map  out  a  plan  of  campaign.  A  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the 
amendment  was  lost  liy  the  jjrcvalent  sense  of  .security  on  the  part  of  its  friends 
and  tlic  "still  hunt"  of  its  enemies.  The  freely  expres.scd  opinion  of  many  out- 
side the  prohibition  organizations  was  that  a  too-stringent  enforcement  of  tiie 
new  laws  led  to  a  reaction — not  against  ])roliibition  prr  sc,  but  against  a  loo 
technical  cnfnrci'mcnt  ])i)licy  aduptcd  by  Altorney-General  Ilavnor.     The  attor- 
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ney-general,  however,  insisted  that,  under  the  uath  lie  had  taken  to  enforce  all 
laws,  there  was  no  alternative. 

V 
GOVERNOR  Harding's  public  career 

"William  Lloyd  Harding  is  the  second  native-born  lowan  to  administer  upon 
Iowa  affairs  as  executive  head  of  the  state.  He  was  born  on  his  father's  farm 
in  Osceola  County  on  the  third  day  of  Octobei*,  1877.  His  parents  migrated 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Iowa  in  1872.  Like  most  other  Iowa  governors,  he  was 
early  trained  to  practical  agriculture  and  in  the  essential  foundations  of  a  practi- 
cal education  in  the  common  school.  On  arriving  at  maturity,  he  broadened  his  ex- 
perience by  teaching  and  by  a  variety  of  business  activities.  After  a  thorough  self- 
inspection,  the  young  school-teacher  decided  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  for 
which  his  mental  attitude  and  his  varied  experiences  well  fitted  him.  In  1905,  he 
was  graduated  from  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota.  He  chose 
the  growing  and  prosperous  metropolis  of  northwestern  Iowa  as  his  field.  He 
had  practiced  law  in  Sioux  Cit.y  scarcely  more  than  a  year  before  his  fitness 
and  availability  for  legislative  honors  began  to  be  discussed.  In  1906  he  was 
elected  representative  in  the  Thirty-second  General  Assembly.  Soon  mastering 
the  intricacies  of  legislation,  and  evincing  unusual  ability  in  debate,  he  was  early 
pointed  out  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  House.  On  the  9th  of  January,  1907,  he 
surprised  his  bachelor-friends  by  deserting  their  ranks,  having  that  day  married 
Miss  Carrie  ilay  Lamoreux,  of  Sioux  City.  One  child,  a  daughter,  has  blessed 
their  union.  He  was  returned  to  the  House  in  1908,  and  again  in  1910.  In  the 
Thirty-third  General  Assembly,  he  was  accorded  the  chairmanship  of  the  im- 
portant committee  on  municipal  corporations,  and  was  given  place  on  judiciary, 
insurance,  labor  and  other  committees. 

In  the  Thirty-fourth  he  was  chairman  of  state  educational  institutions,  and  a 
member  of  judiciary,  elections,  municipal  corporations  and  labor. 

In  1912,  Representative  Harding  was  nominated  and  elected  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor of  Iowa,  and  two  years  later  he  was  given  a  second  term.  His  personal 
popularity  and  his  readiness  and  fairness  as  a  presiding  officer  overcame  the 
tradition  that  the  lieutenant  governorship  is  a  graveyard  to  ambition.  In  the 
election  of  1916,  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Iowa  by  the  unprecedentedly  large 
plurality  of  126,754  votes  over  Edwin  T.  Meredith,  the  democratic  candidate. 

The  campaign  for  the  republican  nomination  in  1916  was  one  of  unusual 
intensity,  and  was  marked  by  a  partial  obliteration  of  party  lines.  There  were 
four  candidates.  The  result  of  the  primary  was :  Harding,  107,744 ;  George 
Cosson,  ex-attorney-general,  54,983 ;  Joseph  H.  Allen,  ex-senator,  48,046 ;  Carl 
F.  Koehnle,  17,090.     Meredith  had  no  opposition  among  the  democrats. 

In  the  primary,  Harding's  record  on  the  prohibition  question  was  severely 
criticized,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  pledge  to  sui)port  the  submission  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  the  voters  of  the  state  was  questioned  by  many  in  his 
own  party.  But,  the  fact  that  he  had  overcome  the  opposition  by  a  plurality 
of  52,761,  he  having  received  nearly  as  many  votes  as  his  three  competitoi-s 
together,  made  a  strong  appeal  to  republicans  for  the  support  of  his  party  at 
the  polls.     In  the  fall  campaign  he  was  confronted  with  the  opposition  of  sev- 
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FRANK  S.  SHAW 
Amlitor  of  State  in  1917. 


WILLIAM  S.  ALLEN 
Secretary  of  State  in  1917. 


GEOKfJK  rOSRON 
Ex-Senator  ami  cx-.-VtlornevOonernl — author  ami  first  enforcer  of  tlie  so-called  "C'ossou  Law." 
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eral  influential  t'liiireh  eonforenees,  and  their  resolutions  of  support  for  the 
opposing  candidate  were  given  wide  publicity  in  leading  dailies  of  the  state, 
accompanied  bj-  editorial  endorsement.  To  ott'set  this  formidable  opposition, 
the  Iowa  Homestead,  through  its  columns  and  by  broadsides  sent  by  mail  to  all 
the  voters  of  the  state,  attacked  ]\Ir.  ilei'edith's  personal  habits  as  an  entertainer 
of  guests  in  his  home  and  his  business  integrity  in  connection  with  certain  cor- 
porate dealings. 

Even  at  this  slight  remove  from  the  campaign  of  1916,  it  nuistbe  clear  to 
all  unjjrejudiced  students  of  jiolitics  that  the  more  virulent  attacks  on  both 
candidates  were  in  the  main  unjust  and,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  course  of  the 
elected  candidate,  were  without  substantial  foundation.  A  perusal  of  Governor 
Harding's  inaugural  address  shows  that  the  governor  not  only  redeemed  his 
pledge  of  support  to  the  submission  of  tlie  i>r(ihiliitory  amendment  but  also 
evinced  solicitude  that  the  amendment  should  not  fail,  as  in  the  eiglitics,  by 
reason  of  technical  defects  in  the  sul)mission. 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  in  the  World  War,  early  in  1917,  followed 
by  the  jirompt  and  emphatic  commitment  of  Iowa  to  the  support  of  the  Wilson 
administration,  diverted  the  public  mind  from  state  issues  and  stimulated  pop- 
ular interest  in  national  affairs.  Into  this  new  emergency.  Governor  Harding 
threw  the  full  weight  of  his  ability  and  enthusiasm.  He  became  the  principal 
mouth-piece  and  inspiration  of  a  state-wide  movement  to  materialize  the  patri- 
otic spirit  of  Iowa  in  ways  that  should  "help  win  the  war."  The  details  of  the 
governor's  prominent  part  in  this  work  are  given  in  another  chapter. 

As  the  ye;ir  1917  drcAv  to  a  close,  there  were  no  signs  of  active  opposition  to 
the  traditioind  second  term  for  Governor  Harding,  and  the  strong  probability 
was  that  lie  and  ^Irs.  Harding,  first  occupants  of  Iowa's  "White  House,"  would 
be  accorded  the  further  honor  of  presiding  over  the  state's  newly  aeqiairecl 
executive  mansion  during  the  years  1919-20. 


HISTORICAL  BIOGRAnilES— XXXV 
HENRY  WALLACE 

PIONEER    PREACHER — PIONEER    AGRICULTURAL    EDITOR — AUTHOR LECTURER — PHILANTHROPIST 

Henry  Wallaee  was  born,  of  Scotcli-Trish  aiieestry,  near  West  Newton,  Pennsylvania, 
Mari'li  19,  1S:1G.  He  pursued  a  preparatory  course  of  study  in  Geneva  Hall,-  Logan  County, 
Ohio,  and  entered  the  junior  class  of  Jefferson  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
due  time.  He  taught  for  a  year  in  Columbia  College,  Kentucky,  and  in  the  fall  of  1860 
matriculated  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania. 
During  the  succeeding  summer  he  taught  in  an  academy  in  his  native  town  and  later  devoted 
two  years  to  study  in  a  United  Presbyterian  seminary  in  Moivmouth,  Illinois.  He  entered 
upon  the  active  work  of  the  ministry  in  1862  and,  attracted  by  the  opportunities  of  the  middle 
west,  became  pastor  of  the  United  Presbyterian  congregations  of  Rock  Island  and  Davenport  in 
1863.  He  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Morning  Sun,  Iowa  in  1871,  continuing  until  1876, 
when  he  went  to  Colorado  and  California  seeking  the  benefits  of  a  change  of  climate  in  order 
to  restore  his  health.  His  physician  told  him  that  the  seeds  of  tuberculosis  had  developed 
in  him  and  it  was  probable  that  he  would  go  as  his  mother,  four  brothers  and  three  sisters 
had  gone  in  the  preceding  twelve  years.  The  summer  he  spent  in  the  west  brought  but 
slight  improvement  to  his  health,  and  u]ion  his  return  his  physician  advised  him  to  leave  the 
ministry.  It  was  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  he  was  forced  to  take  this  step,  yet  he  did 
not  hesitate,  nor  did  he  abandon  the  principle  of  life  which  he  had  marked  out  in  the  begin- 
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ning  of  his  career,  that  of  being  of  service  to  his  fellow  men.  When  he  could  no  longer 
offer  them  assistance  as  a  preacher  and  teacher  he  recognized  that  there  were  other  avenues 
of  usefulness  and  that  all  teaching  was  not  done  in  the  schoolroom  or  from  the  platform. 

Becoming  owner  of  farms  in  Adair  County,  he  established  his  family  m  Winterset, 
Iowa,  that  his  children  might  benefit  by  the  instruction  of  public  schools.  He  studied 
farming  thoroughly,  investigating  the  scientific  and  the  practical  phases  of  crop  culture,  and 
satisfied  himself  that  the  farmers  of  Iowa  were  falling  far  short  of  what  might  be  accom- 
plished if  there  was  not  a  waste  of  natural  resources,  of  time  aud  of  labor. 

A  contemjiorary  writer  has  said:  "He  became  impressed,  too,  that  the  conditions  of 
the  average  farm  home  as  to  living  conveniences  and  social  and  educational  opportuniti-'s 
were  not  such  as  to  make  for  the  greatest  hajipiness  and  growth  of  the  farmer  and  his  family. 
He  recognized  the  fact  that  the  unattractiveness  of  farm  life  was  driving  the  young  people 
from  the  farm  into  the  cities.  His  characteristic  spirit  of  helpfulness  asserted  itself  and  he 
began  )ireaching  the  doctrine  of  better  farming  and  farm  living.  How  to  make  his  views 
known  to  the  people  was  the  question.  He  saw  that  other  men,  feeling  as  he  did,  were 
addressing  the  public  through  the  press,  and,  going  to  Editor  Cummings  of  the  Winterset 
Madisonian,  convinced  him  that  he  ought  to  give  space  to  farm  matter  and  offered  to  write 
a  full  page  for  a  farm  department  every  week  without  charge.  The  editor  agreed  and  thus 
W.'illace  entereil  upon  the  active  work  of  agricultural  journalism.  His  aim  was  to  tell  the 
truth  about  things  plainly  in  a  manner  tliat  would  appeal  to  plain-spoken  farmers.  He  urged 
the  rotation  of  crops,  the  use  of  better  seed  and  pointed  out  the  value  of  more  live  stock  and 
better  live  stock;  arraigned  the  farmers  for  neglect  of  their  homes,  pointed  out  the  impor- 
tance of  making  them  more  attractive  for  themselves  and  their  children ;  he  advised  tlicrn  t(i 
stand  together  for  the  protection  of  their  common  interests  and  above  all  preacliod  the  care 
of  the  soil  and  the  conservation  of  its  resources.  For  love  of  the  work  and  his  desire  to  aid 
humanity,  ho  continued  the  work  of  his  ministry  often  without  money  and  without  price. 
He  realized,  too,  how  much  farmers  might  do  for  themselves  in  securing  legislative  enactment, 
local,  state  and  national,  for  their  own  benefit.  He  began  discu.ssing  what  might  be  accom- 
plished for  the  promotion  of  their  own  welfare  and  interspersed  his  writings  on  self -conserva- 
tion, crop  rotation  and  live  stock  breeding  with  appeals  to  the  farmer  to  arouse  the  use  of 
his  ballot  for  the  enforcement  of  old  laws  and  the  eimctment  of  new  ones." 

He  was  attending  a  meeting  of  the  State  Agiicultural  Society  at  Des  Moines  in  the 
winter  of  1879-80,  when  James  Wilson,  afterward  United  States  secretary  of  agriculture, 
in  conversation,  .advised  him  to  find  a  little  old  run-down  country  newspaper  that  he  could 
buy  cheap  and  write  and  print  what  he  liked.  Acting  upon  this  advice,  he  bought  a  half- 
interest  in  the  Chronicle  of  Winterset,  then  having  a  subscription  list  of  less  tlian  four  hun- 
lired.  Almost  immediately  Henry  Wallace  became  a  recognized  factor  in  the  newspaper 
field  of  Iowa.  His  thorough  understanding  of  every  phase  of  farm  life  enabled  him  to 
anticipate  the  wants  of  the  farmer  and  his  discussion  and  comments  upon  matters  of  vital 
interest  were  the  subject  of  much  favoralile  remark.  Within  a  year  the  Chronicle's  circula- 
tion had  increased  to  fourteen  hundred  and  the  Madisonian  prO]>osed  a  consolidation,  which 
was  effected,  with  Wallace  still  |i:irt  owner  and  agricultural  editor. 

In  188.1  he  became  editor  of  the  Towa  Homestead,  and  continued  in  tliat  jiosition  until 
189.'j.  In  February  of  that  year  he  began  the  publication  of  Wallace's  Farmer,  with  his  sons 
H.  C.  and  John  1'.  as  jiartners.  The  Farmer  is  one  of  the  most  widely  read  agricultural  .jour- 
nals of  the  country. 

At  all  times  progress  was  the  watchword  of  Henry  Wallace.  Sometimes  he  sought  prog- 
ress in  the  agricultural  field,  again  in  political  circles.  When  the  barbed  wire  trust  placed 
an  exorbitant  price  upon  the  new  fencing  material,  he  joined  with  the  agricultural  writers  in 
arousing  the  farmers  to  an  opposition  to  the  trust  and  was  among  the  editors  of  agricultural 
papers  who  met  in  Des  Moines  and  jdanned  to  call  a  stato  convention  of  farmers  for  the 
organization  of  the  Farmers'  Protective  Association  to  raise  money  and  employ  attornevs 
to  fight  the  trust  in  court.  Following  the  convention  in  April,  1881,  more  than  ton  thousand 
members  were  secured  for  the  association  and  a  large  fighting  fund  had  been  brought  together. 
A.  B.  Cummins,  Inter  governor  and  United  States  senator,  was  employed  as  attorney  and 
after  a  notable  fight  of  five  years,  won  bis  victory  in  the  courts. 

Henry  Wallace  was  always  a  champion  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  farmers,  and  he 
became  actively   aggressive   in   the   contest   of   188.')-86,   when   the   farmers    were   demanding 
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legislation  for  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  When  Iowa  's  congressmen  did  not  stand 
by  their  farmer  constituents  he  joined  with  other  agricultural  papers  in  demanding  their 
defeat.  This  work  was  continued  until  18S7,  wlien  congress  placed  on  its  statute  books  the 
first  interstate  commerce  law.  Further  account  of  Wallace 's  efforts  to  secure  tlie  riglits 
of  the  people  has  been  given  by  a  contemporary  biographer:  "The  agitation  for  national 
control  of  railroads  in  1886  and  1887  renewed  the  agitation  for  legislation  that  had  been 
repealed  in  1878.  A  railway  conunission  had  been  appointed  to  be  paid  by  the  railroads 
themselves  and  railway  regulation  became  a  farce  in  the  state.  Wallace  and  other  agri- 
cultural writers  began  to  discuss  the  need  of  legislation,  calling  on  the  farmers  to  assert 
their  riglits.  They  joined  Governor  Larrahee  in  his  fight  for  larger  and  more  thorough 
control  of  the  railroads  of  Iowa  and  especially  the  ci'eation  of  a  real  railroad  commission 
regulated  and  paid  by  the  people  and  not  the  railroads.  Both  republicans  and  democrats  in 
the  Twenty-first  General  Assembly  opposed  the  measure.  Thirteen  of  these  men  were  candi- 
dates for  reelection  in  1887,  when  Wallace  and  his  associates  attempted  their  defeat,  wisliing 
to  elect  men  who  would  stand  by  the  farmers  of  Iowa.  Records  of  these  thirteen  legislators 
were  published  by  Henry  Wallace  and  a  copy  of  the  paper  was  sent  to  every  farmer  in  the  dis- 
trict of  every  one  of  these  assemblymen.  Then  there  was  an  organized  movement  made  to 
show  that  the  farmers'  vote  was  gotten  out  and  twelve  of  the  thirteen  men  were  defeated. 
Governrr  Larrabee  at  the  convening  of  the  legislature  in  1888  sent  a  strong  message,  out- 
lining what  the  people  needed  and  wanted  in  the  way  of  railroad  legislation  and  after  a 
determined  struggle  the  laws  that  stand  today  were  written  on  the  statute  books. 

"Later  came  the  contest  against  the  policy  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  at  Ames,  which  was  a  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  in  name 
only.  It  was  not  known  that  a  single  student  had  ever  been  graduated  from  the  agricultural 
course.  Wallace  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  fight  and  a  prominent  factor  in  winning 
the  victory  which  made  William  A.  Beardshear  president  of  the  college,  while  James  Wilson, 
later  secretary  of  agriculture,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  its  agricultural  department, 
Wallace  himself  refusing  to  be  considered  in  that  connection,  believing  Wilson  to  be  the 
man  for  the  place.  In  100.5  Wallace  took  a  determined  stand  in  the  campaign  to  bring 
about  the  enactment  of  the  national  rate  legislation  of  1905.  Iowa  members  of  congress 
failed  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  their  constituents.  The  result  of  trenchant  editorials 
written  by  Wallace  and  his  son,  Henry  C.  Wallace,  at  length  brought  Colonel  Hepliurn 
to  a  position  where  he  agreed  to  introduce  what  became  known  as  the  Hepburn  bill  in  the 
house  and  make  a  fight  for  it  there.  Senator  Dolliver,  too,  after  a  conversation  with 
Wallace,  went  away  convinced  that  Iowa  was  in  earnest  in  its  demands  and  in  Washington 
made  a  splendid  fight  for  the  bill  in  committee,  outwitting  Senator  Aldrich,  and  made  another 
splendid  fight  for  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  senate  and  thus  placed  himself  in  the  ranks 
of  the  progressive  republicans  in  the  national  halls  of  legislation. 

■"While  Wallace  was  carrying  on  aggressive  work  there  in  those  lines,  he  was  working 
as  surely  and  effectively,  if  more  quietly,  for  the  improvement  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
farmer,  his  farm  and  his  property.  From  the  beginning  of  his  connection  with  journalism, 
believing  as  he  expressed  it  'that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  greatest  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  and  that  the  prime  object  of  the  farmer  should  be  to  conserve  and 
increase  this  fertility,'  he  began  to  advocate  farm  methods  that  would  conserve  the  soil, 
urging  rotation  of  crops  and  new  varieties  of  crops.  In  a  day  when  clover  was  little  under- 
stood he  investigated  and  studied  it,  became  convinced  that  clover  would  benefit  the  soil 
and  wrote  and  lectured  on  clover  so  persistently  for  years  that  he  became  known  as  the  clover 
crank.  Others,  however,  joined  him  and  Iowa  has  derived  more  benefit  than  can  be  esti- 
mated from  her  clover  crops.  He  took  up  the  work,  too,  of  securing  the  use  of  better  seeds, 
better  dairying  and  better  highways  and  was  in.strumental  in  inaugurating  good  roads  and 
in  securing  the  daily  trains  for  the  transportation  of  dairy  products.  His  labor  for  more 
and  better  live  stock  has  been  likewise  valuable,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  soil  conserva- 
tion and  of  larger  profits  in  dairying  and  live-stock  feeding. 

"The  election  of  Henry  Wallace  to  the  national  conservation  congress  in  1910  was  the 
logical  result  of  his  splendid  and  resultant  efforts  in  the  field  in  which  he  had  so  long  labored. 
A  work  which  is  perhaps  more  intangible,  but  none  the  less  effective  and  far-reaching,  has 
been  Wallace's  efforts  toward  improving  the  home  comlitinns  and  those  kindred  interests — 
the  educational  and  moral  development  of  the  individual.     One  of  the  local  papers  said  his 
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work  in  this  comiectiou  lias  been  'labor  lor  tlic  soul  conservation  of  the  farmers,'  adding, 
'  he  has  sought  all  his  jears  to  do  more  than  point  the  way  to  belter  farming.  He  has  also 
sought  to  point  the  way  to  better  farm  living.'  Professor  W.  A.  Henry,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  expressed  tlie  thought  when  he  said  that  Mr.  Wallace  was  a  great  agricultunil 
editor  because  he  was  managing  bis  journal  not  merely  to  advance  agriculture  but  goml 
oitizeuship  also.  Dr.  h.  li.  Bailey  of  Cornell  gave  recognition  (o  his  v.ork  for  higher  things 
than  mere  money  making,  when  he  said  of  him,  '  He  is  an  admirable  example  of  strong  ideal- 
ism and  i)ractical  sense,  combined  with  a  highly  developed  individualism — just  the  qualities 
that  are  needed  in  the  young  men  of  the  open  louiitry. '  Wallace  early  saw  that  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  average  farm  home  as  to  schools  and  social  and  religious  opportunities  were 
far  from  satisfactory  and  tliat  they  must  be  remedied  soon  if  fanners  were  not  to  deteriorate 
in  quality  and  the  young  people  be  driven  from  the  farms  to  the  city.  In  his  editorial  work 
from  the  beginning  may  be  found  effort  to  make  farm  life  happier  and  better.  It  is  found 
in  his  plain  homely  talks  on  home  life,  in  his  tiilks  to  boys  and  girls,  and  in  his  Sunday-school 
lesson  dissertations.  Shortly  after  he  began  the  publication  of  his  paper  he  began  writing  a 
review  of  the  Sunday-school  lesson,  which  each  week  has  been  a  leading  feature  of  his  journal. 
A  series  of  open  letters  to  farm  boys  wliich  he  wrote  was  later  published  in  book  form  an  i 
has  run  through  live  or  six  editions." 

When  the  Thirty-Kii  th  Gcm-ral  Assembly  of  Iowa  suggested  that  investigations  be  made 
of  agricultural  conditions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Governor  Clarke  appointed  James 
Wilson  and  Henry  Wallace  to  visit  those  countries,  and  the  result  of  their  investigations 
was  given  to  the  jiublic  in  a  com|>reliensive  report  in  which  wfre  juesented  the  diaracteristic 
methods  of  farming  in  those  countries.  Every  phase  of  farm  work  in  Great  Brit^iin  and 
Ireland  was  touched  upon  concisely,  but  clearly,  in  this  report  and  comparisons  were  drawn, 
showing  how  greatly  the  fertility  of  the  soil  could  be  enhanced  in  Iowa,  how  natural  resources 
could  be  conserved   and   how  many   iirnducts  now  wasted   could   be  used   as   food  for  stiu-k. 

In  186:!  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Henry  Wallace  and  Nannie  Cantwell,  of  Kenton, 
Ohio.  A  happy  married  life  of  forty-live  years  was  terminated  by  her  death,  April  19,  IDdi). 
Their  family  numbered  throe  sons  and  two  daughtors:  Henry  C;  Josephine;  Harriet,  wife  of 
N.  B.  Ashby;   Jolui  P.;    and  Paniel   A.,  editor  of  Tlie  Fiirnier,  of  St.  P.nul,  Minnesota. 

Henry  Wallace  received  several  honorary  degrees,  Lenox  College  conferring  upon  him 
that  of  Ph.  D.;  Geneva  Hall  that  of  LL.  D.;  while  from  Washington  and  Jefferson  College 
came  the  same  degree.  Unsolicited,  President  Boosevelt  appointed  him  a  niendier  of  the 
Country  Life  Commission.  There  can  i)erliaps  be  found  no  better  expression  of  this  strong 
man's  career  than  in  his  own  words:  "Money  making  has  at  no  time  been  in  my  thoughts  or 
purfioses.  I  have  labored  merely  for  tho  good  I  might  do  to  others.  If  I  have  succeeded 
it  ha.M  not  been  because  I  set  out  with  the  thought  of  winning  this  or  that  success.  This  is  all 
I  liavo  striven  to  do.  I  have  tried  to  do  each  day's  work  well  as  it  came  to  me  to  do;  no 
more,  no  less.  I  felt  that  if  today's  work  were  done  well,  I  could  do  tomorrow's  well  without 
worrying  about  tomorrow." 

Henry  Wallace  was  a  member  of  tho  United  Presbyterian  church  and  was  long  a  most 
active  and  helpful  jireacher  and  worker  therein.  Recognizing  the  value  of  unilied  effort, 
in  1911  he  became  an  active  worker  in  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  and  was  made  chair- 
man of  tho  national  committee.  He  was  a  member  of  the  commission  on  church  and  social 
life  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  a  member  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation,  and  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Cairo,  Kgjnit. 

The  ileath  of  Henry  Wallace,  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  day  of  February,  lOlfi,  w.is 
sudden  and  painless.  He  was  attending  a  session  of  the  Lnyinen 's  Missionary  Convention  in 
Des  Moines.  While  conversing  with  a  friend,  his  head  inclined  forward,  and  it  was  discov- 
ered that  tho  end  had  come.  His  funeral,  on  the  S.'ith,  was  a  remarkable  triluite  of  love  and 
respect,  in  which  several  of  the  most  iironiinent  men  of  the  state  and  many  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life  participated. 

If  one  were  to  chnracteri/.c  the  life  of  Henry  Wiillnco  in  a  single  word  it  would  be  the 
word  "ecrvice."     Until  his  death  he  was  alert,  energetic,  jiurimseful,  heljiful. 


CHAPTER  X 
CAMP  DODGE 

THE  AVIXXIXG  CONTEST  FOR  THE  CANTt)NMENT — A  JIIHACI.E  OE  RAPID  CONSTRUCTION 

— AN  ARMY  IN  THE  MAKING 


Yos,  tlie  licart  of  Iowa  yearns  over  the  liig  camp  many  an  hour  of  the  day  and  niglit.  Its 
name  is  often  upon  her  lips,  for  within  it  lie  enfolded  the  hope,  the  joy,  the  pride  and  ambition 
of  many  an  Iowa  home. — Marie  Lewis  Chambers,  in  The  Iowa  Forum,  Nov.  30,  1917. 

The  location  of  the  training  camp  for  JMinnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska  and 
Iowa — and,  later,  part  of  Illinois — developed  a  strong  rivalry  among  cities,  finally 
narrowing  down  to  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  and  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa.  The 
government's  many  and  hard  conditions  seemed  to  liar  Des  Moines;  but,  un- 
daunted, the  public-spirited  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Greater  Des  Moines  Com- 
mittee royally  entertained  the  Army  Board  commissioned  to  report  on  a  location 
and  gave  them  ample  assurance  that  they  vs^ould  meet  all  requirements.  Camp 
Dodge  then  had  only  1,400  acres  and  the  department  called  for  at  least  3,000. 
Other  requirements  were  good  railroad  facilities,  paved  road^,  abundant  water 
supply,  good  drainage  conditions,  sources  of  recreation  and  healthful  local  condi- 
tions— moral,  social  and  physical.  Local  committees  were  named  to  meet  in 
advance  all  these  conditions.  The  memliers  of  the  'board,  headed  by  General 
Barry,  saw  and  were  pleased ;  but — reported  in  favor  of  Fort  Snelling. 

Few  committees  would  have  appealed  from  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
Army  Board ;  but  Messrs.  Meredith,  Herring,  Bolton  and  others,  personally 
appealed  to  Secretary  Baker,  strengthening  the  claims  already  made  and  strongly 
emphasizing  the  claim  of  a  superior  moral  atmosphere  owing  largely  to  the  fact 
that  Camp  Dodge  was  located  near  a  saloonless  city  and  at  the  center  of  a  pro- 
hibition state. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  Secretary  Baker  decided  in  favor  of  the  Des  Moines 
location,  to  the  delight  of  the  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  state  capital  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  lowans  everywhere. 

A  general  cantonment  fund  of  ^.'iO,OflO  was  promptly  raised  in  Des  Moines 
and  the  same  reported  to  the  secretary  of  war;  Fred  W.  Weitz,  representing  a 
combination  of  Des  Moines  contractors  and  Imilders,  closed  the  contract  with  the 
department. — the  only  case  reported  in  which  the  gigantic  building  contract  was 
entrusted  to  local  builders.  Plans  were  submitted  and  the  work  was  begun.  It 
is  doubtful  if  greater  efficiency  was  ever  sh(iv>ii,  in  Iowa  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe,  than  was  evinced  in  the  erection  of  a  complete  city  at  Camp  Dodge, 
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ted,  and  several  liundred  more  are  planned. 
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capable  of  housing  more  than  4o,000  men,  with  the  ligliting,  heating,  draining 
and  furnishing  of  more  than  two  thousand  buildings  extending  over  an  area  of 
more  than  three  miles  in  length  and  over  a  mile  in  width. 

Man}'  said  the  miracle  of  construction  could  not  be  performed  within  the 
few  weeks  between  the  location  of  the  camp  and  the  incoming  of  the  officers  and 
men.  But,  early  in  September,  Maj.-Gen.  Edward  H.  Pluimner  and  his  statt' 
arrived  and  took  possession,  proclaiming  Camp  Dodge  headquarters  for  the 
Eighty-eighth  Division  of  the  United  States  Army.  Soon  thereafter  came  many 
newly  commissioned  officers  from  training  camps  at  Fort  Suelling,  Fort  Sheri- 
dan, Plattsburg  and  other  centers  of  intensive  training. 


WHEN   lOWANS   COME    TO   CAMP 


These  officers  were  hardly  installed  before  the  results  of  the  selective  con- 
scription began  to  arrive.  The  men  came  singly,  in  neighboi'hood  groups,  in 
"carload  lots"  and  by  train-loads.  For  weeks  the  prospective  memloers  of  the 
Eighty-eighth  Division  came  thronging  into  Des  Moines,  congesting  railway 
trains  and  improvised  auto-lines  operating  between  the  capital  and  the  camp. 
Soon  after  "the  deluge''  inevitable  to  a  situation  so  overwhelming,  several 
thousands  of  stalwart  men  were  being  regularly  fed,  comfortably  housed,  fittingly 
uniformed  and  put  under  systematic  training  for  service  at  the  front. 

This  great  twentieth  century  miracle  and  other  minor  miracles  happened,  in 
the  main,  between  the  fifth  day  of  July  and  the  last  day  of  September,  1917. 

A  comprehension  of  the  wonder  wrought  upon  the  men  themselves  can  be 
made  easier  by  illustration.    Let  a  single  instance  suffice ;  an  instance  many  hun- 
dred times  duplicated,  and  for  that  reason  serving  the  jH-esent  purpose  better 
than  some  more  strikingly  exceptional  case. 
Vol.  n— 21 
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A  young  ofMccr,  fresh  from  intensive  training  at  Fort  Snelliug,  found  liiinself 
assigned  to  a  company  of  men  chiefly  from  the  so-called  "back-country,''  two- 
thirds  of  whom  were  of  foreign  parentage  and  wnth  at  most  an  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  Englisli  tongue.  They  had  little  comprehension  of  the  duties  of  a 
soldiez',  and  at  tirst  evinced  but  slight  interest  in  the  acquisition  of  such  knowl- 
edge. They  were  duU-ej'ed,  listless  and  had  to  be  shown  over  and  over  again. 
In  the  narration  of  his  experiences  with  these  men,  Avhose  outlook,  from  their 
birth  to  the  date  of  their  conscription,  had  been  limited  to  the  horizon  of  their 
native  town,  the  young  officer,  with  well-founded  pride  exclaimed : 

"You  should  see  those  men  now!  The  dull-eyed,  round-shouldered,  limber- 
kneed  boys  of  early  September  are  ti'ansformed  into  stalwart,  stjuare-shouldercd, 
deep-chested,  up-and-coming  soldiers!    They'll  average  an  inch  taller  than  when 
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thc\-  struck  ('aii]|)  l)i)dj;('l  And  nou'II  look  in  vain  for  the  listless  faces  that  cn- 
fronted  me  when  1  first  passed  along  the  company  line.  Tiiey're  alert  and  cagei- 
to  learn.  There  can't  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world — unless  it  is  at  Camp 
Dodge — a  more  soldierly  looking  company  of  new  recruits  than  these  same  boys 
from  the  back  towns  of  Iowa  and  Jlinnesota! 

"  'Oroiiehy'?  AVe're  all  grouchy  once,  or  twi<-p,  in  a-whilc;  but  T  venture  to 
assert  that  if  these  men — no  longer  boys,  but  men — were  ofTered  their  discharge 
tomorrow,  they'd  turn  it  down.  Of  couT-se  some  few  might  accept  the  ofTer  be- 
cause they'd  like  mighty  well  to  go  home  and  see  the  folks;  Iiut.  believe  me.  inside 
of  three  weeks  they'd  nearly  all  be  back  in  the  service  somewhei-e.  The  fact  is. 
they've  come  to  like  camp  life.  They  pet  more  real  fun  out  of  it  than  they'd  had 
in  all  the  rest  of  their  lives — and  they're  getting  eager  to  go  to  tlie  front,  to 
France,  Helginin.  Italy,  anywhere  where  the  fighliim's  good  I" 
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Theu  the  young  lieuteuaiit  modestly  remarked :  "And  I've  learned  a  lot  from 
them.  They'll  never  know  how  much  they've  done  for  me.  I'm  worth  twice  as 
much  to  the  government  as  1  was  when  I  left  Fort  Snelliug." 

No  word  had  come  from  Camp  Dodge  more  gratifying  than  the  enthusiastic 
testimony  of  Henry  F.  Burt-,  member  of  the  war  department  commission  on 
training  camp  activities,  when,  on  the  30th  of  October,  1917,  Mr.  Burt  re- 
marked to  members  of  the  Des  Moines  City  Council : 

"I  have  visited  every  camp  west  of  Chicago,  and  Des  Moines  is  the  first  city 
I  have  inspected  where  conditions  are  so  satisfactory  that  I  have  nothing  to  re- 
port to  the  "War  Department.  I  have  had  an  investigator  working  here  for  more 
than  a  week  and  he  has  been  unable  to  find  anything  upon  which  to  base  a  com- 
plaint." 

Here  may  well  be  added  the  unsolicited  testimony  of  Master-builder  Weitz, 
to  a  condition  precedent  to  that  to  which  Mr.  Burt  referred.  Interviewed  by  a 
Capital  reporter,  October  13,  1917,  ilr.  Weitz  volunteered  the  remark  that  owing 
to  the  stringency  of  the  labor  juarket  the  thousands  of  men  employed  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  buildings  at  Camp  Dodge  consented  to  woi-k  ten  hours  a  day.  Had 
the  saloons  been  running  in  Des  ^Moines,  the  construction  work  at  the  cantonment 
could  not  have  been  completed  Ijcforcthe  spring  of  1918. 


II 

IN   THE  SUMMEli   OF    1917 

In  the  early  summer  of  1917,  visitors  at  the  Hyperion  Clulihouse  on  the  height 
overlooking  Camp  Dodge,  twelve  miles  north  of  Des  Moines,  looking  down  from 
tlie  porch  upon  tlie  valley  to  the  west  and  north,  saw  only  a  few  buildings  left 
over  from  the  state  encampment  of  1916.  Extending  on  beyond  for  miles  lay 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Des  Moines  River  with  its  dotted  furrows  of  corn,  its 
drill-lines  of  grain  and  the  emerald-green  of  gi-ass  with  its  brown-black  setting 
of  earth.  In  the  Novemlier  following,  from  the  same  viewpoint  the  scene  had 
changed  as  if  by  magic,  the,  transformation  rivaling  the  miracles  of  ' '  The  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights."  There,  to  the  west  and  northwest,  had  .sprung  up  a  city 
with  nearly  two  thousand  buildings,  all  evidently  designed  by  the  same  mind  and 
hand, — rows  on  rows  of  l)arracks,  here  and  there  a  mess-house  with  its  kitchen ; 
eight  green-painted  buildings  and  one  large  auditorium  marking  the  well-directed 
efforts  of  the  Young  lien's  Christian  Association  to  ameliorate  the  moral  and 
mental  condition  of  thonsaiids  of  young  men,  many  if  not  most  of  them  for  the 
first  time  separated  from  the  comforts  and  delights  of  home.  Brothering  up  to 
the  central  aiulitorium  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  the  recreation  center  of  the  Kniglits 
of  Columbus.  To  the  west  was  the  building  erected  by  the  Lutherans.  Across 
the  street  was  the  huge  auditorium  erected  by  the  government  for  recreation  pur- 
poses. To  the  Avest  of  this  was  the  central  library  biiilding,  erected  by  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  in  response  to  the  urgent  needs  of  the  war  department. 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  all  came  together  in  this  most  sub- 
stantial of  dream  cities,  and,  with  not  a  trace  of  the  old  lines  of  cleavage,  each 
factor  recognizing  the  greatness  of  tlic  problem,  cooperating  with  all  tlie  rest  in 
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brave  endeavor  to  solve  it.  There,  too,  was  the  staff  hospital  covering  forty  acres. 
There  were  stables  for  tliousauds  of  horses  and  mules,  and  hundreds  of  other 
buildings  not  easilj'  identified  at  a  distance. 

For  three  miles  or  more  this  city  of  men  extended  north  and  south  with  its 
1,872  buildings,  with  its  miles  of  sniootlily  paved  streets  over  which,  of  a  Sunday, 
two  almost  continuous  lines  of  automobiles  could  be  seen  creeping  along  in  oppo- 
site directions.  The  main  avenue,  on  every  Sunday  afternoon,  was  lined  with 
soldiers  otf  duty  and  tlieir  relatives  and  friends  and  curious  visitors  strolling 
fi-oiu  one  point  of  interest  to  another.  The  open  windows  of  the  barracks  were 
alive  with  khaki-clad  "boys"  sunning  thcm.selves  and  exchanging  comments  on 
the  moving  picture  before  them.  In  the  open  spaces  were  groups  of  athletic 
youths  practicing  football  kicks  and  passes  for  future  games.  Sounds  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  came  from  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  buildings,  and  exhilarating 
shouts  of  laughter  rose  from  groups  of  men  assembled  on  the  cross-roads  and  in 
the  miniature  parks. 

The  visitor  went  away  from  the  scene  impressed  not  only  with  the  bigness 
and  substantial  nature  of  the  cantonment,  but  also  with  tlie  patriotic  response 
of  the  American  people  to  the  draft  upon  their  youths  and  young  men,  and  the 
splendid  material  for  future  armies  resulting  from  the  government's  experiment 
in  "selective  conscription." 


Ill 
TiiK  FiKsT  nnisioNAL  ni;\ii;\v 

Friday,  the  5th  day  of  October.  1!U7.  was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  by  tlie 
citizen-soldiers  at  Camp  Dodge  and  tlieir  relatives  and  friends.  On  that  day 
occ\irred  the  first  review  of  eighteen  thousand  of  the  new  Eighty-eighth  Division, 
including  only  those  from  Iowa  and  .Minnesota.  The  review  was  held  on  the 
rifle  range  l^/o  miles  ea.st  of  the  camp.  It  was  in  tlie  nature  of  a  surprise  to 
offieers  and  men.  The  reviewers  included  Governor  Ilaiiling,  of  Iowa,  and 
Governor  Burnquist,  of  Minnesota.  Miss  Sue  IMcXamara  of  the  Evening  Tribune, 
Des  Moines,  \vas  the  only  woman  foi-tunate  enough  to  witness  the  imposing  sight, 
and  to  her  observant  eyes  it  was  a  historic  scene.  She  remarked  that  the  one-step 
music  of  the  tread  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  once  heard,  can  never  be  forgotten. 
Let  us  view  the  scene  tiirough  this  corre.s]ioiident's  nuMital  camera: 

"You've  heard  a  lot  about  the  steady  tramp  of  the  German  army  as  it  niarihi'd 
through  Liege.  Well,  1  Ac  heard  the  first  thunder  of  the  marching  feet  of  our 
own  Ameriean  army.  And  as  I  listened  to  that  detcriniiuxl  ca-ling,  ca-ling, 
ca-ling,  ea-ling,  echoing  up  from  just  a  ]>lain  old  dirt  road — well,  folks,  I  won- 
dered .ju.st  how  much  noise  those  same  feet  would  make  ringing  against  a  pave- 
ment as  they  marched  into  some  city, — say,  for  instance.  Rei-lin! 

"Not  a  man  losing  a  step,  slio\ilders  back,  eyes  bright,  li]>s  smiling.  Soldiers 
in  the  making.  You  never  would  have  dreamed  they  were  the  same  dull-eyed  lads 
who  stumbled  ofT  the  trains  several  weeks  ago,  a  little  bewildered  by  the  new  life 
into  which  they  were  .so  suddenly  plunged.  There  was  purpose  in  their  step, 
directness  in  their  glance.    Men  now!    ^^Fen  of  our  new  national  army! 
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"Columns  of  olive-drab  men  were  marching,  seemingly  by  accident,  over  tlie 

hills  east  of  camp.     From  all  directions  they  were  coming The  dust  of 

the  road  was  marked  by  the  prints  of  thousands  of  army  shoes 

"We  passed  a  whole  regiment  of  infantry,  marching  at  ease.  We  came  face 
to  face  with  a  company  of  engineers  returning.  A  little  fui'ther  along,  a  regi- 
ment had  halted  l)y  the  side  of  the  road  and  the  men  were  lounging  in  the  grass, 
smoking  and  laughing. 

"Then  we  emerged  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  I  gasped.  Spread  out  below  me 
was  a  wonderful  picture.  Troops  in  all  directions,  marching  and  countermarch- 
ing, standing  at  attention.    Most  of  them  were  in  uniforms.     Some  of  the  newer 
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men  were  in  blue  and  lirowTi  suits  and  i)laid  caps.  But  olive  clad,  or  in  civilian 
clothes,  they  blended  perfectly  with  the  autumn  landscape.  Far  out  in  the  field 
fluttered  the  red  flag  with  the  two  white  stars  which  marks  General  Plum- 
mer's  ear. 

"I  looked  behind  me.  Down  the  hill  through  a  deep  cut  hundreds  more  were 
coming.  Ca-ling,  ca-ling,  ca-ling.  ca-ling  came  the  echo  of  their  steadily  march- 
ing feet. 

"I  wondered  what  the  general  thought  of  it  out  there  in  his  ear.  Tf  it  im- 
pressed him  as  it  did  me,  he  must  have  thought  it  was  one  of  the  finest  things  he 
had  ever  witnessed.  No  sound  on  earth  could  so  impress  one  with  the  swift 
transformation  of  civilians  into  soldiers  as  the  steady,  assured  ring  of  those 
thousands  of  marching  feet. 
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'■|  liad  witnessed  n  wonilcit'iil  tliiiijr — tin-  lii'sl  i-cvicw  nt'  our  iirw  ii;itiiiii:ii 
ai-iiiy !'' 

IV 

GENERAL  PLI7MMER,   COMMANDER  OF  THE  EIiniTV-EIC.HTlI   DIVISION 

liiite  in  August,  1!)17,  Gt>n.  Edward  II.  Phuiiiner  was  api)oiiited  eoiu- 
iiiandiug  offic-er  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Division  of  the  new  National  Army 
and  phiced  in  charge  of  the  Tliirteenth  Divisional  Cantonment  at  Camp  Dodge. 
The  general  at  once  entered  upon  his  duties  with  a  zeal  and  energy  which  gave 
abundant  promise  of  his  after-success. 

Edward  H.  Plummer  is  a  native  of  ^Maryland.  He  was  a  cadet  at  "West 
I'oint  from  July  1,  1873,  to  June  14,  1877,  wlien  ho  was  gi-aduatcd  and  eonuiiis- 
sioned  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Tenth  U.  S.  Infantry.  He  served  on  frontier 
duty  at  Fort  Clark,  Texas,  till  the  spring  of  1879.  He  was  next  stationed  at 
Fort  Mackinac  till  June,  1884.  Thence  to  Fort  Union,  New  ^Mexico,  where  he 
served  until  December,  1888.  Here  he  was  early  promoted  to  tir.st  lieutenant. 
He  was  stationed  at  Fort  Marey,  New  Mexico,  until  December,  188f).  lie  liad  a 
varied  experience  in  tlie  Indian  campaigns.  The  S[)anish-Amei-ican  war  found 
him  aide-de-camp  to  General  Shaffer  in  the  Cuban  cami';aign,  and  later  in  active 
service  in  the  Philipi)ine  campaign,  in  wliich  he  commanded  the  Thirty-tifth 
Regiment  of  Volunteers.  Later,  as  ma.jor,  he  commanded  posts  in  Alaska  and 
in  the  states.  In  1911  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in  1916  he 
was  raised  to  brigadier-general.  Shortly  before  he  was  detailed  for  service  at 
Camp  Dodge,  he  was  promoted  to  major-general  in  tlie  national  army.  Ilis  last 
service  prior  to  his  Camp  Dodge  assignment  was  in  the  Panama  Canal  zone,  as  a 
member  of  the  general  staff. 

General  Plummer  is  a  splendid  I'epresenfalive  of  the  "new"  regular  army, 
a  strict  disciplinarian  and  at  the  same  time  a  l)ig-hearted  friend  of  the  soldier. 
Free  from  that  liane  of  the  regular  army  in  other  years,  the  caste  spirit,  his 
heart  went  out  to  the  splendid  men  whom  the  selective  draft  had  drawn  into  the 
service.  His  care  for  and  <'ounsel  to  the  emliryo  soldiers  eommitted  to  his  keep- 
ing revealed  the  ideal  oiificer,  one  who  had  a  genuine  fatherly  regard  for  his 
men  coupled  M'ith  a  firm  determination  to  enforce  tliat  degi-ce  of  discipline 
essential  to  soldierly  efficiency. 

General  Plummer  took  early  occasion  to  express  himself  well  pleased  with  the 
progress  which  had  lieen  made  in  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  tlie  camp. 
One  of  his  first  (niestions  was:  ""What  has  l)een  done  for  the  entertainment  of 
tlie  men?"  This  was  f()ll(i\Mil  by  n11i(>r  inquiries  showing  a  keen  interest  in  his 
charge,  as  for  example:  "Are  tlie  sliower-baths  ready  for  them?"  "Is  the 
food  supiily  amiile?"  etc.  He  declared  that  every  drafted  man  must  be  treated 
as  a  gentleman  as  long  as  he  behaves  in  a  gentlemanly  manner.  He  early  gave 
the  public  this  gratifying  as.surance :  "No  mother  need  fear  that  her  son  will 
lie  accorded  anything  but  tlie  best  of  treatment." 

General  Plummer  strongly  commended  the  work  of  the  War  Recreation 
Board  at  the  camp  and  in  the  city.  In  a  note  to  Secretary  R.  H.  Patin.  late  in 
December,  lie  said  : 
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"It  is  only  a  flash  of  reasoning  to  ri'alize  tliat  wliat  is  being  done  for  our 
recruits  by  the  AVar  Reereation  Board  is  an  inestimable  blessing  to  individuals 
and  a  method  of  almost  equal  value  from  a  patriotic  standpoint,  practically 
saving  to  the  colors,  to  the  civilized  world,  thousands  of  men  in  this  time  of 
need." 

The  general  had  been  on  duty  at  Camp  Dodge  scarcely  more  than  two  weeks 
when  he  was  rciDorted  as  saying  that  he  had  never  seen  troops  improve  as 
rapidly  as  the  conscripted  men  at  Camp  Dodge.     He  had  started  training  men 
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on  drill  woi'k  at  West  Point  forty-three  years  before,  and  had  been  drilling 
men  ever  since,  and  he  was  free  to  say  that,  considering  the  length  of  the  serv- 
ice, the  men  at  the  camp  were  far  in  advance  of  any  with  whom  lie  had  pre- 
viously dealt.    He  added : 

"Each  man  has  an  earnest  desire  to  equip  himself  for  the  work.  They  are 
fine  specimens  of  manhood  physically  and  mentally. " 

He  believed  the  progress  made  in  the  previous  ten  days  was  characteristic  of 
western  men,  and  that  the  American  mind  was  capable  of  quicker  and  broader 
development  than  that  of  any  other  nationality.  He  also  declared  that  the  new 
officers  from  the  training  camps  had  fulfilled  all  expectations. 
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Tlic  close  of  tlie  first  week  iu  September  found  the  officers  at  Camp  Dodge 
ready  for  the  first  five  per  cent  of  the  iiieu  dra\ra  by  conscription.  Forty  per 
cent  were  to  report  September  19,  and  another  forty  were  expected  in  October, 
the  remaining  twenty  per  cent  later, — the  several  contingents  estimated  at 
45,165. 

The  3:{9th  Field  Artillery,  under  command  of  Colonel  Vestal,  was  formed 
from  men  from  the  three  southern  tiers  of  counties  in  Iowa  and  from  four  coun- 
ties iu  southern  Illinois.  This  command  also  included  the  313th  Trench-^Mortar 
Battery. 

The  350th  Infantry,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Castle,  was  formed  of 
men  from  all  Iowa  counties  north  of  tlie  three  southern  tiers,  except  five  coun- 
ties in  the  extreme  northern  tier. 

The  349th  lufantiy,  under  Colonel  Iloule,  was  formed  of  men  from  twenty- 
eight  counties  in  central  Illinois. 

The  351st  Infantry,  under  Colonel  Crosby,  was  made  up  mainly  of  men  from 
Ramsey  County  (including  St.  Paul),  fi-nm  southern  Minnesota  and  fi-om  five 
liordcr  counties  of  northern  Iowa. 

The  337th  Field  Artillery,  under  Colonel  Greene,  came  mainly  fi'om  Hennepin 
and  Washington  counties,  Minnesota. 

The  352ud  Infantrj',  under  Colonel  Hawkins,  was  made  up  of  men  from 
northeastern  North  Dakota  and  northern  ^Minnesota. 

The  338th  Field  Artillery,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hunnicutt,  came  mainly 
from  the  western  part  of  North  Dakota. 

Localization  of  the  men  was  carried  as  far  as  was  found  expedient. 

The  many  transfers  of  officers  and  men  from  one  arm  of  the  service  to  a!i- 
other,  of  companies  and  battalions  and  their  officers  from  Camp  Dodge  to  other 
cantonments,  and  from  other  cantonments  to  Camp  Dodge,  renders  it  impossible 
to  present  with  historical  accuracy  the  various  changes  which  rapidly  followed 
the  first  assembling  of  conscripted  troops  at  this  point. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  Ma.i'or  Betts  arrived  from  Washington,  commis- 
sioned to  order  the  erection  of  400  more  buildings  than  were  originally  planned, 
and  to  lea.se  additional  gi'ound  for  drilling  iun-j)oses,  also  for  an  ai-tillery  range. 

The  remount  station,  southwest  of  the  main  camp,  by  this  time  well  under 
way,  when  completed  included  106  horse-barns,  eighteen  shelter  sheds — each  600 
feet  long,  and  an  immense  blacksmith-shop,  twice  the  length  of  the  barns;  alto- 
gether providing  accommodations  for  5,000  horses. 

Prior  to  Iowa's  entrance  into  the  war,  there  were  only  three  or  four  remount 
stations  in  the  United  States.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1017.  there  were  thirty- 
two, — the  one  at  Camp  Dodge  among  the  number,  with  Captain  Brooks  P. 
Sparks  in  command.  In  November,  Quartermaster-General  Shai-p  gratified  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Iowa  remount  dejiot  by  rcpoi-ting  that  it  was  the  best 
organized  and  most  sanitary  depot  in  the  country.  The  work  of  constructing 
stabling  for  5,000  hoi-.ses  and  organizing  the  men  to  look  after  them  took  less 
than  a  month — one  of  the  "minor  mii'acles"  elsewhere  mentioned.  The  function 
of  this  remount  depot  is  to  supply  the  nece.s.sary  horses  and  mules  for  this  the 
Eighty-eighth  Division  of  the  National  Army. 

On  the  20t]i  of  Repli'mber,  an  advance  guard  of  6.000  now  men  arrived  at 
Camp  Dodge,  all  apparently  eager  to  don  the  khaki  and  enter  upon  the  life  of 
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the  soldier.  By  midniglit  on  the  22nd  tliere  were  more  tlian  16.000  new  men 
in  camp.  On  the  24th  the  second  increment  to  the  Eighty-eighth  Division  was 
reported  complete,  numbering  over  20,000  men.  More  than  1,500  .lowans  and 
the  same  number  of  Minnesotans  were  at  onc-e  assigned  to  the  depot  brigade, 
and  were  thus  exempted  from  the  prospective  exodus  of  their  regiment  to 
Dem^ing. 

A  successful  campaign  was  conducted  in  Des  Moines  in  October,  1917,  for  a 
soldiers'  recreational  fund,  the  general  and  main  purpose  of  which  was  to 
organize  a  Soldiers'  Club,  supplying  the  common  soldier  witli  the  recreational 
features  which  local  clubs  freely  extended  to  commissioned  officers.  The  Ma- 
sonic Shrine  Temple  was  turned  over  to  the  committee  having  the  organiza- 
tion in  charge,  and  with  nearly  $50,000  raised  by  subscription,  the  club  was 
soon  in  successful  operation,  with  cafe,  dancing  hall,  card  rooms  and  other 
attractions.  Several  hundred  young  ladies  of  the  city,  organized  under  the 
general  direction  of  Recreation  Director  Patin  and  under  the  chaperonage  of 
their  elders,  made  social  dancing  a  feature  much  enjoyed  by  many. 

Later,  on  the  arrival  of  the  colored  contingent,  mainly  from  Alabama,  the 
recreational  movement  was  enlarged  to  include  the  new  arrivals,  and  the  School 
Board  of  Des  Moines  turned  over  the  imiised  Lincoln  School  building  for  such 
club  purposes.  The  colored,  churches  and  clubs  of  the  city  cooperated  with  the 
general  committee  in  providing  the  newcomers  with  healthful  recreation.  The 
club  was  auspiciously  opened  "on -the  night  before  Christmas." 

Later,  still,  the  officers  of  these  colored  troops,  mainly  gi-aduates  of  the  Fort 
Des  Moines  Training  School,  ei?ected  an  organization  of  their  men,  evincing  a 
generous  purpose  to  disajjpoint  the  expectation  of  outln-eaks  of  race  jealousies 
in  which  not  a  few  of  their  friends  had  indulged,  and  which  the  prejudiced  had 
loudly  predicted. 

The  second  and  largest  transfer  of  troops  from  Camp  Dodge  to  Camp  Cody. 
Deming,  New  Mexico,  was  ordered  on  the  5th  of  October,  further  reducing  the 
Eighty-eighth  Division  of  the  National  Army.  The  allotment,  by  states  for  the 
transfer  was:  Iowa,  4,223;  Minnesota,  3,700;  North  Dakota,  1,300.  This  trans- 
fer was  to  make  further  place  for  the  second  installment  of  drafted  men,  which  ■ 
was  to  arrive  early  in  1918. 

A  significant  reminder  of  the  change  from  "the  good  old  days  of  the  can- 
teen" was  the  attitude  of  the  veteran  commander  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Division 
toward  the  proposed  prohibitory  amendment.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  addressed 
to  him,  October  3,  by  the  secretary  of  the  Polk  County  Prohibitory  Amendment 
A.ssoeiation,  General  Plummer  wrote : 

" — The  drunkenness  of  one  general,  one  officer,  one  sentinel,  one  single  sol- 
dier, might  cause  the  loss  of  victory  in  war. 

"Every  one  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  all  personal  objection  to  prohibition 
in  order  to  insure  prevention  of  any  possible  accident,  loss  of  life,  or  defeat, 
even  in  one  battle. 

"Improper  use  of  alcoholic  liquor  is  dangerous  to  health,  and  every  man  in 
the  United  States  .should  be  willing  to  siipport  and  enforce  prohibition  forever, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  health  of  one  single  soldier  being  im- 
paired now.  Aside  from  all  question  of  expediency  from  other  reasons,  the 
expediency  of  prohibition,  as  a  mea.sure  to  insure  .success  in  war,  is  unquestion- 
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al)le  and  i)aramoiiiit  at  this  time,  and  slioidd  be  loyally  supported  by  every 
L-ili/.c'ii  of  the  L'nitetl  Stales."  ' 

On  the  13th  of  October  came  aii  order  iiom  tlie  War  Department  trans- 
ferring several  thousand  more  men  from  Cami)  Dodge  to  the  various  national 
guard  divisions  to  till  them  to  full  war  strengtli.  The  men  sent  were  mainly 
from  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota. 

On  the  same  day,  options  were  taken  by  representatives  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  a  lease  of  additional  acres  starting  at  the  north  end  of  the  camp  and 
running  about  four  miles  in  length  and  about  a  half-mile  in  width.  The  ground 
was  selected  for  artillery  range  purposes. 

Tho  far-reaching  plans  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  the  men  at 
Camp  Dodge  were  inaugurated  October  14,  when  an  eloquent  address  was  deliv- 
ered in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  auditorium  liy  AVilliam  Jennings  Bryan.  On  his  arrival, 
ill-.  Bryan  was  met  by  Gcnoi-al  Bluunner  and  escorted  to  tlu;  auditorium  where 
he  was  enthusiastically  received.  He  spoke  on  temperate  living  and  prohibition. 
His  address  at  the  camj)  was  followed  by  a  number  of  addresses  in  the  city. 

Through  a  mismanagement  in  iletails,  the  Iowa  votei-s  at  Camp  Dodge  were 
depriveil  of  their  ]iait  in  the  .special  election  on  the  prohibitory  amendment 
which  followed  soon  thereafter. 

By  the  middle  of  Xoveml.er,  about  l.'j.OOO  men  had  been  transferred  from 
Camp  Dodge  toother  points,  as  follows:  To  Camj)  Pike.  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  8.000; 
to  Camp  Logan,  Houston,  Texas,  1,000;  to  Camp  Cody,  Dcming,  N.  :M.,  4,000;  to 
the  aviation  sciiool  at  Camp  Pike,  1,600.  The  1"),U00  men  remaining  were  in 
February,  1918,  augmented  by  another  increment  of  about  20.000  men.  The 
la.st  to  be  transferred  were  the  men  sent  to  aviation  schools,  men  selected  for  their 
special  fitness  for  air  service. 

V 

THE  INTKHIM    COMMAXDKR  .\T  0.\Mr  DODGE 

Early  in  December,  General  Pltimmer  was  called  to  Washington,  presumably 
with  the  iMt(»ntii»n  of  .soon  returning  to  his  eonimaml.  But,  after  a  j)rolongcd 
ab.sence,  unoflicial  announcement  was  made  that  the  general  was  in  France  and 
nught  not  return  to  Camp  Dodge.  ^  In  his  absence,  the  command  evolved  upon 
Bi-igadier-Ocneral  Getty,  a  colonel  in  the  regular  army. 

Robert  X.  Getty  is  a  son  of  a  distinguished  general  of  the  War  of  tho  Reliel- 
lion.  His  honored  father,  George  W.  Getty,  was  Ijorn  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. He  was  graduated  from  the  ^Military  Academy  in  1840,  and  entered  the 
service  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  Artillery.  Prior  to  the  crisis  of 
'()1,  ho  served  on  the  Canada  border,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  in  the  war  with 
Mexico.  For  gallantry  in  battle  he  was  breveted  captain,  .\ftcr  the  Mexican 
war  ho  j>artieipated  in  the  Seminole  war,  and  in  garrison  duty  east,  south  and 
west.  At  the  outbreak  of  rebellion  in  1861,  then  a  lieut«nant-colonel.  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  jirtillery  in  engagements  with  Confederate  batteries 

1 — Don   Molnos   r'apitAl.   Oilobor  C,    1017. 

2 — Oi-ncnil  riiimiinT  rctiiriiod  to  hin  rnnimoiK]  In  Fi'bniary,  191 S.  mid  wns  noconl.'d  An  pnllmiiinHiic 
wolroino  liy  Hip  tron|i«  itiid  tij-  thi-  .itir.nnB  of  Dph  Miiini-s.  In  llip  carl.v  R).rlnk'  hf  »■»«  lrBn»fi'rrpd  tii 
Pnrl  Sill,  OklB.,  whori"  hp  rpKiinipd  bin  fornipr  mnk   ns  l>rli;ndipr'K''nornl  in  Ihp  rpKiilar  iinnv. 
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on  the  Potomac.  In  the  PeninsiUar  eampaifrn  and  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  in 
'62,  he  was  in  command  of  four  batteries.  His  name  appears  in  honoi'able  con- 
nection with  Gaines'  Mill,  Malvern  Hill,  South  Mountain  and  Antietam.  Made 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  the  fall  of  '62,  his  duties  included  both  con- 
struction work  and  command  in  battle.  In  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  he  was 
severely  wounded,  but  soon  returned  to  active  service.  For  gallantry  at  "Win- 
chester and  Fisher's  Hill,  he  was  breveted  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  at 
Petersburg  he  won  promotion  in  the  regular  array.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  was  breveted  "major-general,  U.  S.  Army,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  serv- 
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ices  in  the  field  during  the  Rebellion."    After  a  variety  of  services  rendered  in 
time  of  peace.  General  Getty  was  retired  in  1883,  at  the  age  of  64. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  "noblesse  oblige"  was  a  phrase  big  with  meaning  to 
Robert  N.  Getty,  the  young  student  of  military  science  at  West  Point.  The 
younger  Getty  was  born  in  New  York.  He  was  appointed  a  cadet  "at  large" 
in  1874  and  wa.s  graduated  in  1878.  As  second  lieutenant  in  the  Twenty-second 
Infantry,  ho  performed  garrison  duty  at  several  forts  on  the  frontier.  In  1884  lie 
was  engaged  in  a  skii-mish  with  the  Ute  Indians.  In  1886  he  was  promoted  to 
first  lieutenant.    He  was  stationed  at  Fort  Keogh,  ^Montana,  from  1888  to  1896. 
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On  the  ITtli  of  March,  1896,  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  From  1896  to  1898, 
he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Crooii,  >.'ebraska.  In  "98  he  was  with  General  Shafter's 
division  in  Santiago,  Cuba,  and  participated  in  engagements  at  El  Caney.  In 
'99  he  was  transferred  to  the  First  Infantry.  In  1902  he  was  promoted  to  major. 
From  lyUU  to  1903,  lie  saw  active  service  in  the  Fhilippiues.  From  1903  to 
1906  Major  Getty  was  in  command  at  Fort  Brady,  in  Michigan.  In  1906,  he 
served  during  the  operations  against  the  Pnlojanes  in  the  Pliilippines.  Here 
he  won  promotion  to  lieutenant-colonel.  During  1907-08,  he  was  in  command 
at  Jefferson  Barracks,  near  St.  Louis.  Again,  in  1909-11,  he  saw  service  in  the 
Philippines.  In  1911,  now  a  colonel,  he  first  reported  at  Fort  Leavenworth  and 
then  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Infantry  at  Fort  Sheri- 
dan, near  Chicago.  In  the  following  year  he  commanded  a  provisional  regiment, 
war  strength,  with  motor  transportation,  from  Dubiuiue,  Iowa,  to  Sparta,  \Yis- 
coiisin.  In  1913-14  Colonel  Getty  was  with  General  Carter's  division  at  Texas 
City.  From  August,  1914,  to  August,  1917,  he  was  in  command  at  Fort  Logan, 
Colorado.  His  next  assignment  was  Camp  Dodge,  where,  liaviug  won  his  way 
up  to  the  star,  he  was  ])laced  in  command  of  the  175th  Infantry  Brigade,  Eighty- 
eighth  Division.  In  December,  1917,  when  General  Plummer  was  ordered  to 
France,  General  Getty  was  placed  in  temporary  command  of  the  Eighty-eighth 
Division  at  Camp  Dodge.  General  Getty  is  a  man  in  whom  arc  united  all  the 
qualities  which  combine  to  make  the  ideal  soldier, — an  expert  in  militant  science, 
a  thorough  disciplinarian  hut  wholly  free  from  the  spirit  of  the  martinet,  a  "gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school,"  and,  like  his  predecessor,  the  fi'ieud  of  every  citizen- 
soldier  under  his  command.^ 

VI 

CHRISTMAS    EVE   AT    CAMP    DODGE 

Ijet  US  look  in  upon  another  scene  long  to  be  remembered.  It  was  Christ- 
mas Eve,  1917.  The  mercury  indicated  "ten  below,"  and  a  biting  wind  from 
the  northwest  swept  through  the  streets  and  alleys  of  Camp  Dodge.  Early  in 
the  evening,  the  several  Christmas  trees  planted  along  the  nuiin  avenue  were 
brilliantly  liglited  by  electricity;  but  the  extreme  cold  compelled  a  retention  of 
the  thousands  of  gifts  for  the  soldiers  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  headquarters  and  at 
regimental  centers.  Arriving  in  autos  and  taxis,  visitors  from  the  city  saw 
through  the  brilliantly  lighted  windows  that  the  barracks  had  lost  their  barii- 
like  appearance.  All  were  made  bright  with  bunting,  wreaths  and  festoons. 
On  the  way  to  the  common  center  in  the  darkness  were  .leen  marching  com- 
panies casting  long  shadows  acro.ss  the  electrically  lighted  grounds.  The  tramp 
of  many  feet  suggested  the  assembling  of  an  army  for  battle.  At  6 :30  the 
capacious  Y.  M.  C.  A.  auditorium  was  packed  with  the  young  stalwarts  of 
democracy's  army. 

General  Getty,  commanding  ofTRcer,  on  making  his  api)earance.  was  received 
with  applause  too  hearty  to  be  misnndei-stood.  As  the  general  stood  ui)on  the  stagi'. 
awaiting  the  ees.sation  of  applause,  his  slender,  erect  figure,  his  classically  reiru- 
lar  features,  his  clo.sely  cropped  gi*ay  hair  and  moustache,  an  appreciative  and 

n — In  Afny,  lOlB.  Oonprnl  Qi"tly  w««  ri>l|pvod  of  rommancl  nt  Osmp  UndBP  and  initom»lic«lIy 
rominipil  hln  rank  »k  rolimol  in  Iho  rfinilnr  urmy.  Hn  wns  Imnpornrlly  sncrpodod  liy  BrlB5<liorOi>ni>ral 
Brarh  of  tho  nntinnni  nmiy. 
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happy  smile  irradiating  his  features,  and  his  few  well-chosen  words  of  greeting 
and  eonimeudation  altogether  embedded  a  memory  which  the  thousands  before 
him  will  retain  to  their  latest  day.  General  Getty,  the  modest  recipient  of  the 
applause  of  his  men,  was  a  fine  realization  of  the  Ajucricau  ideal  of  a  citizen 
soldier,  free  from  even  a  suggestion  of  the  traditional  brutality  of  militaristic 
authority,  and  abounding  in  cwnvaraderie  and  good  cheer. 

James  B.  Weaver,  Jr.,  son  of  the  late  General  "Weaver, — prominent  in  all  Reil 
Cross  activities,  gave  a  citizen's  hearty  welcome  to  the  .soldiers  of  the  camp,  and 
the  assurance  of  the  Red  Cross  that,  come  what  might,  that  organization  would 
be  with  them  with  its  efficient  aid  and  comfort. 

And  the  singing!  Two  thousand  deep-throated,  strong-voiced  singers,  un- 
der the  inspiring  directorship  of  Holmes  Cowper,  backed  by  a  large  group  of 
splendidly  trained  singers,  all  joined  to  swell  a  monster  chorus,  the  rich  tones 
of  which  still  reverberate  in  the  memory.  Reversing  the  familiar  order — "from 
grave  to  gay" — the  songs  ranged  all  the  way  from  the  modern  "Over  There" 
rfnd  "Good-bye,  Broadway — Hello  France,"  to  "America,"  "The  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic"  and  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

Similar  celebrations  were  held  in  the  Lutheran  auditorium  and  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  The  distribution  of  gifts  followed  during 
the  evening.  This  memoralile  fHiristmas  Eve  closed  with  a  solemn  Midnight 
Mass,  observed  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Christmas  Day  was  celebrated  with  such  a  dinner  as  no  army  ever  before  sat 
down  to.  The  regulation  turkey  and  mince-pie  were  supplemented  with  every- 
thing the  memory  of  home  could  recall  or  the  liveliest  imagination  could  fancy. 
The  hundreds  who  were  at  home  on  leave  of  absence,  or  in  the  city,  the  guests 
of  friends,  could  not  have  fared  better  than  the  officers  and  men  who  remained 
in  camp. 

VII 

MORAL    TONE   OP   THE   C-A.MP 

More  extended  reference  .should  be  nuide  to  the  moral  tone  of  the  Iowa 
camp.  Prior  to  the  departure  of  their  sons,  many  parents  had  agonized  over  the 
transfer  of  their  loved  one  from  the  benign  influences  of  the  home,  the  church, 
the  school,  the  college,  tp  the  demoralizing  influences  of  the  camp.  Many  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  "the  boys"  had  read  of  the  evils  and  vices  attendant  upon 
camp-life,  and  their  fears  had  been  intensified  by  vague  rumors  and  sensational 
reports,  until  an  awful  dread  had  seized  upon  them,  for  the  time  overshadow- 
ing their  fear  of  the  dangers  of  trench  and  battle-field,  and  that  shadowy  back- 
ground of  war's  horrors,  the  hospital.  Many  visited  Camp  Dodge  in  person, 
that  with  their  own  eyes  and  ears  they  might  know  the  worst.  They  came,  they 
saw  and  heard,  and  most  of  them  returned  to  their  homes  profoundly  relieved. 
They  saw  the  stripling  youths  of  their  home  town  fast  rounding  out  into  stalwart 
men.  They  saw  faces  anfemic  from  long  confinement  in  school,  store,  office  and 
workshop,  now  bronzed  with  exposure  to  health-restoring  sun  and  wind,  and  the 
ruddy  glow  of  health  forcing  its  way  through  tawny  cheeks.  They  saw  the 
premature  bearers  of  burdens  from  the  farm  and  the  workshop  transformed 
into  figures  suggestive  of  both  strength  and  grace;  and,  underneath  the  plain 
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khaki  they  recognized  a  dignity  of  bearing  thoy  had  not  dreamed  of  as  pos- 
sible in  their  "lioiiie-ket'ping  youths." 

This  closer  observation  revealed  what  they  had  feared  they  would  not  find  — 
the  realization  of  that  splendid  ideal  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Koiiians,  '"a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.""  In  conversation  with  the  youths  from  home, 
they  found  them  Irausformed,  or  in  process  of  transformation,  into  men — men 
who  knew  what  they  were  |)reparing  for  and  were  undeterred  by  the  monotony 
of  the  drill,  or  by  tlie  iiievitalile  hardshij^  iiieident  to  the  hasty  assembling  of 
large  numbers  in  ijuarters  lacking  many  of  the  eoiiiforts  and  conveniences  of 
home  and  under  eaiii])  eoiulitions  necessarily  involving  much  of  self-surreudei-. 
and  of  personal  relations  not  of  their  own  choosing. 

Nor  was  that  ail.  They  found  in  the  army  offieere,  from  Genei'al  Plummer, 
General  Getty,  and  the  rest,  down  to  the  hum1)lest  drill-sergeant,  instead 
of  the  traditional  arm.v  martinets,  a  splendid  body  of  jjieked  leaders.  They 
fduiul  their  loved  ones  under  the  command  of  gentlemen — in  the  best  sense  of 
that  much  abuseil  term,  well-i-earcd  and  highly  educated  in  the  arts  of  peace 
and  war,  men  under  whom  their  sons  wei-c  ])roud  to  sei've,  men  who,  while  in- 
sistent on  soldierly  obedience  to  orders — the  jii-iine  e.s.sential  of  nulitary  service 
• — were  kecidy  alive  to  tlie  jihysical,  mental,  moral  and  social  needs  of  "the  man 
from  home." 

Not  a  few  went  further  with  their  investigations.  They  visited  the  "hut.s" 
of  the  Young  Men's  Ciiristian  Association  which  they  bad  helpetl  build  and 
furnish,  and  found  Ihem  thronged  with  men  in  khaki,  I'cading  books  and  maga- 
zines, or  \\Titing  reassuring  letters  to  dear  ones  at  home.  They  were  told  of  the 
many  cheering  programs  enacted  on  the  little  stage  in  the  Y.  ]\I.  C.  A.  huts  and 
of  the  library  of  periodicals  and  readable  books  in  the  opposite  corner,  obtain- 
able with  little  of  tlie  "'red  tape"  with  which  they  were  fannliar.  They  were 
told  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  good-will  and  brotherhood  there  preached  and  sung, 
and  of  the  innocently  pleasing  "stunts"  which  were  put  on  from  time  to  time 
on  the  .stage.  They  saw  the  large  central  auditorium  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. — the 
arcliiteeturally  l)eautifid  "Hostess  House"  also,  the  home  of  the  Y.  ^V.  ('.  A.  for 
women  on  visits  to  relatives  in  camp  and  for  the  soldiers  themselves.  Tiiey  saw 
the  Central  Library  building  erected  by  the  American  Library  Association,  with 
money  to  which  they  and  tlieir  neighbors  had  eonti-ibuted.  They  saw  the 
building  erected  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus  for  the  wholesome  entertainment, 
not  alone  of  men  of  the  Catholic  faith  Init  of  all  who  chose  to  participate.  They 
.saw  the  results  of  the  libei-ality  of  otiiei-  organizations  and  all  in  full  afliliation 
and  coordination  one  with  another.  They  visited  the  ba.sc  ho.s])ital ;  and,  after 
they  had  witnessed  the  well-directed  efforts  of  tho.sc  in  charge  to  alleviate  suffer- 
ing and  i»ain,  they  went  home  with  less  of  fear  and  without  the  old  heart -sickness 
at  the  thought  of  the  j)ossibility  of  illness  or  casualty  to  those  they  loved.  They 
lingered  in  the  state  capital  long  enough  to  be  impressed  by  the  number  of 
splendid  men  in  khaki  moving  to  and  fro  on  the  crowded  streets,  and  by  the  fact 
that,  in  all  that  vast  throng,  Jiot  a  drunken  man  was  to  be  seen,  that  few  jxiliee- 
men  were  in  evidence,  and  those  chiefly  engaged  in  preventing  congestion  of 
traffic.  They  learned  of  elun'ches  and  elidts  an<l  homes  thrown  ojien  to  the  city's 
soldier-guests,  and  a  hutri"  "temple"  of  a  fratein.il  body  turned  over  to  a  sol- 
diers' ehd). 
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laqniiy  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  men  at  Camp  Dodge  made  from 
time  to  time  b.v  solicitous  fathers,  interested  investigators  and  curious  corre- 
spondents, belied  the  horrible  reports  published  and  republished,  conveying 
to  a  keenly  sensitive  public  the  impression  that  camps  and  cities  near  camps 
are  so  many  sinks  of  ini(iuity,  these  sensational  reports  apparently  substantiated 
by  statistics  revealing  unbelievable  vice  conditions  preying  upon  the  physical 
and  moral  health  of  the  men. 

They  went  away  convinced  that  nowhere  else  on  the  face  of  tlie  earth  could 
the  same  number  of  young  men  be  found  as  free  from  infectious  diseases  and 
social  excesses. 

It  was  found  by  all  who  investigated  that  the  local  authorities  had  kept  their 
pledge  to  Secretary  Baker  and  had  practically — that  is  approximately — closed 
the  places  of  vice  in  the  city,  and  that  county  officials,  cooperating  with  the 
head  of  the  Military  Police,  had  measural)ly  kept  Camp  Dodge  free  from  "camp- 
followers"  and  from  tlie  bane  of  commercialized  vice. 

VIII 

THE   MIRACLE  KEUUCED  TO  FACTS   AND   B^IGUEES 

The  important  part  performed,  and  yet  to  be  performed,  by  Camp  Dodge 
in-organizing  the  gi-and  army  of  citizen-soldiers  selected  for  the  national  defense 
:and  for  the  defense  of  liberty  and  democracy,  gives  interest  to  certain  facts  and 
figures  enabling  the  reader  better  to  comprehend  the  miracle  of  mechanical  con- 
struction which  was  performed  in  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1917.* 

Tlie  work  was  done  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Ma.j.  M.  A.  Butler, 
local  construction  quartermaster,  acting  under  instructions  from  Brigadier- 
General  Littell,  in  general  charge  of  the  construction  of  cantonments.  Camp 
Dodge  is  twelve  miles  from  the  city  of  Des  Moines ;  and,  at  the  time  the  work 
was  started,  the  transportation  facilities  at  tlie  camp  were  limited  to  one 
single-track  iiiterurban  line  and  several  dirt  roads.  At  that  time  the  entire 
reservation  was  a  vast  aggregation  of  cornfield,  without  water  facilities,  or 
facilities  for  the  disposal  of  sewage.  The  opposition  of  parties  interested 
in  Fort  Snelling  delayed  active  work  practically  two  weeks  after  all  the  other 
cantonment  locations  had  been  selected.  This  delay  gave  the  Rockford  and 
Batfle  Creek  cantonments  the  advantage  in  contracting  for  lumlier  and  labor. 
The  contract  with  the  government  was  entered  into  by  a  combination  of  Des 
JVfoines  contractors,  who  subdivided  the  work  and  responsibility  as  follows: 

Manager,  Fred  W.  Weitz;  Head  Supervision  of  Accounting  Department, 
Edward  "Weitz;  Labor,  John  A.  Benson;  Commissary,  John  C.  Mardis;  Quan- 
tity Survey  and  ^Materials,  John  E.  Lovejoy.  The  Superintendent-in-Chief  was 
J.  F.  Gould ;  his  assistants  were  P.  S.  Petersen  and  II.  S.  Starr. 

Tlie  reservation  then  occupied  by  1,872  buildings  was  three  and  a  half  miles 
long  and  a  mile  wide.    The  preliminary  buildings,  or  "shacks"  necessary  to  the 

4 — The  data  which  follow  are  taken  from  a  letter,  dated  December  17,  1917,  written  for  publication 
in  The  Contractor.  Chicago,  in  response  to  a  request  of  the  editor  for  specific  information  relative  to  the 
construction  of  "the  Camp  Dodge  Cantonment."  It  was  prepared  by  Fred  W.  Weitz  of  Charles  Weit/.' 
Sons,  manager  of  the  construction. 
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■work  on  the  L-aiitonnniii  witc  aliout  si'veiity  in  iiuiubcr.  The  distances  were  so 
great  that  the  sui)erintendents  and  several  of  tlieir  Hoy  Seout  aids  wei-e  pro- 
vided with  saddle  horses.  The  sloping  hillside  gave  little  opportunity  for  the 
use  of  automobiles.  The  luni1)er  and  material  dejiosited  along  the  track  was 
hauled  on  lumber  wagons  and  tractors  to  their  destination.  Other  cantonments 
having  practically  exhausted  IMiehigan's  supply,  the  lumber  lnic  used  came 
maiidy  from  the  South  and  the  far  West. 

The  biggest  and  costliest  factor  in  tlie  building  of  the  cantonment  was  labor. 
There  was  never  a  time  when  more  labor  could  not  have  boon  utilized.  As 
directed  by  the  War  Department,  open-shop  rules  were  maintained  to  the  last. 
There  was  more  or  less  dissension;  but  I\Ir.  Weitz  declared  there  was  sutlicicnt 
patriotic  spirit  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  men  to  sustain  the  instruc- 
tion from  Washington.  Here  is  one  of  several  pati-iotie  signs  which,  near  the 
end,  confronted  the  workmen  : 

"TLME  IS  PRECIOUS. 

"Our  country  is  at  war. 

"We  are  building  for  men  who  will  leave  their  families,  homes  and  busi- 
ness and  offer  their  lives  to  figlit  for  their  country. 

"It  is  our  job  to  build  this  cantonment  witiiin  tlic  next  two  weeks.  One 
day's  delay  may  cause  precious  lives  to  be  lost;  one  week's  delay  might  lo.sc 
the  war. 

"Therefore,  togctlier  witli  as  man\-  additional  men  as  we  can  inncure,  let 
us  work  as  we  have  never  woi-ked  before. 

'■\Ve  have  tlie  most  generous  employer  the  world  has  ever  known — the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

"So,  let  us  prove  to  our  employer  that  tliero  are  no  slaekei-s  or  friends  of 
the  Kaiser  among  us,  and  that  we,  togetlier  with  IMajor  Butler's  assistance,  will 
complete  this  cantonment  on  time. 

"  [Signed]     Charles  Weitz'  Sons,  'Contractors." 

The  early  hegira  of  mechanics  and  laborers  to  Rockford  and  Rattle  Creek, 
and  tlio  activity  of  building  o|)erations  tliroughont  Iowa  comi)elle<l  Ibe  contrac- 
tors to  advertise  for  labor  in  Minnesota  and  Nebraska,  as  well  as  in  Iowa. 

The  almost  nnlooked-for  result  wa.s  that  the  first  of  Septend)er  found  Camp 
Dodge  ready  for  the  first  army  of  conscripted  men,  and  the  .5th  of  October  the 
second  army;  and.  from  tliat  time  on,  there  were  ample  accommodations  for  all 
comers. 

Tlie  maximum  weekly  pay-roll  of  the  contractors  at  Camp  Dodge  was 
.$209,000;  whereas  the  maximum  pay-roll  at  ten  other  cantonments  was  over 
$300,000.  The  one  explanation  of  this  difi'crencc  is  tluit  there  was  greater  effi- 
ciency in  the  building  of  the  Iowa  camp.  ^Manager  Wcitz's  unvarying  instruc- 
tion to  his  superintendents  was  a  rigid  insistence  ii|miii  af  hast  7iJ  per  cent  of 
efficicjiey. 

The  wages  paid  ]icr  hour  were:  ('ari)enters,  6.")  cents;  laborers,  35  cents; 
roofers,  55  cents;  plumbers  and  steam-fitters,  81  cents;  boy  scouts,  20  cents; 
foremen  received  $1.00  a  day  more  tlian  joiirneymen. 

Ten  hours  constituted  a  day's  work,  the  men  receiving  "time  and  a  half" 
for  more  than  eight  hours,  and  double  pay  Saturday  nfternoons  and  Sundays. 
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Tery  few  men  worked  on  Sundaj's,  the  intensive  work  of  six  days  being  prac- 
tically the  limit  of  individual  efficiency. 

The  Constructing  Quartermaster's  report  made  December  8,  1917,  sliows 
Ithat  the  total  paid  for  labor  in  construction  was  $2,668,752.  The  total  paid  for 
^material  used  in  construction  was  $2,337,787 ;  a  grand  total  of  $5,006,539.  The 
money  expended  on  road  building  and  track  construction  is  not  included  in 
these  figures. 

The  1,872  buildings  required  -12,300  board  measure  of  lumber.  The  cars 
of  freight  unloaded  at  the  camp  numbered  6,158. 

The  camij  included  over  twent.v  miles  of  roadway,  of  which  seven  and  two- 
thirds  miles  were  of  concrete.  The  roadway  has  since  been  extended  several 
miles. 

The  magnitude  of  this  j^henomenal  city  of  soldiers  may  perhaps  be  best 
grasped  by  a  few  figures  covering  some  of  the  minor  items  of  construction.  For 
example,  7,368,800  square  feet  of  roofing;  3,388,247  square  feet  of  wall-board; 
90,500  square  feet  of  wire  screening;  2,167.034  feet  of  electric  wiring;  575,348 
feet  of  telephone  wiring;  424  telephones  installed,  and  850  to  be  permanently 
installed ;  13,951  doors ;  66,897  sash ;  507,285  feet  of  iron  pipe ;  271/2  miles  of 
sewer  line ;  33  miles  of  water  line ;  expense  for  plumbing  fixtures,  .$240,509 ; 
greatest  number  of  men  employed  in  any  one  day,  7,500;  average  number 
6,000;  highest  weekly  pay-roll,  $209,000;  average  weekly  pay-roll,  $170,000. 

The  disbursements  from  th?  beginning  to  December  8,  1917,  are  classified  as 
follows:  Barracks  and  ciuarters,  $3,245,471.41;  supplies,  service  and  transpor- 
tation, $2,221,474.95;  roads,  walks,  wharves  and  drainage,  $465,303.06;  con- 
i^truction  and  repair  of  hospital,  $333,024.38 ;  shooting  galleries  and  ranges, 
$20,544.84;  military  post  exchange,  $2,988.71;  theatre,  $12,874.54.  Total  dis- 
bursements, $6,301,681.89.     The  total  of  fees  paid  wa.s  $174,095.43. 

On  the  29fli  of  December,  Charles  Weitz'  Sons  wired  Congressman  Dowell 
as  follows : 

"We  Tinderstand  cantonment  construction  will  be  given  attention  by  Con- 
gressional Investigating  Committee.  The  contractors  for  Camp  Dodge  Canton- 
ment invite  the  most  searching  and  thorough  investigation.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  we  will  lead  the  list  for  careful  adherence  to  strict  honesty 
and  economical  results." 

In  this  conclusion  Governor  Harding  of  Iowa,  and  Governor  Burnquist,  of 
Minnesota,  evidently  concurred  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Camp  Dodge  in 
November,  1917. 

The  first  day  of  the  New  Tear,  1918,  found  the  men  in  camp  comfortably 
housed  and  warmly  clad,  and  every  company  supplied  with  roast  goose — done 
to  a  turn  Jiy  the  clever  cooks  detailed  from  the  ranks — with  all  the  other  eatables 
that  the  hungriest  imagination  could  suggest.  Good  cheer  waited  on  appetite — 
"and  health  on  both." 

In  the  conduct  of  these  men  selected  as  fittest  for  the  gi-eatest  service  men 
'can  render  to  their  country  in  its  emergency,  there  was  the  healthfid  tonic  of 
youth  and  purpose  which  gives  promise  of  future  glory  for  the  republic  and  of 
that  "just  and  lasting  peace"  to  the  attainment  of  which  they  had  dedicated 
their  .young  lives. 
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HISTORICAL  RTOr;KAPIIIES— XXXVT 
HERBERT  CLARK  HOOVER 

MINING       ENGINEER — WOKLDENCIRCLINO       PROMOTER — PHILANTHROPIST CHIEF       CONSERVER       OF 

THE   nation's   food    RESOURCES.      1874 


Tlio  latest  great  lowaji  to  acquire  a  world-reputation  is  Herbert  Clark  Hoover.  Of  all 
the  lowaiis  who  have  won  wealth  and  fame,  not  one  has  made  for  himself  a  career  quite  as 
cosmopolitan  as  the  Quaker-bred  youth  who,  early  in  the  nineties,  went  forth  from  Cedar 
county,  Iowa,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  far  West, — a  fortune  that,  receding  as  he  went,  led 
him  on  until  the  West  became  the  East,  and  still  on  until  the  East  merged  into  the  West — 
a  world-encircling  career,  a  cumulative  career,  and  the  greatest  phase  of  it  the  last. 

Let  us  try  to  follow  this  rapidly  progressing  man-of-the-hour  round  the  globe. 

Born  in  West  Branch,  Iowa,  August  10,  1874,  son  of  Jesse  Clark  and  Hulda  (Randall) 
Hoover,  an  orphan  in  early  infancy,  reared  by  Quaker  relatives,  when  a  mere  youth  he  parted 
company  with  his  relatives  and  friends  and,  in  far-off  Portlaiui,  Oregon,  spent  two  years  and 
a  half  in  preparation  for  a  course  in  higher  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences.  lu  1891, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  knocked  at  the  doors  of  the  new  Stanford  University — the  first 
student  to  enroll  in  that  institution.  In  1895,  he  won  his  degree  in  the  department  of  mining 
engineering.  During  his  i>repaiatory  and  college  course,  instead  of  idling  away  his  vacations, 
ho  worked  in  neighboring  mines.  After  his  graduation  he  again  became  a  miner;  but  soon 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  shift-boss.  His  thorough  scholarship  and  rare  capacity  for  work  made 
opportunities  for  him.  He  was  soon  appointed  government  geologist  on  the  Sierra  Nevada 
survey.  Next,  assistant  manager  of  the  Carlisle  mines  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Morning  Star 
mines  of  California.  Early  in  1898,  the  young  engineer  found  himself  in  Australia,  chief  of 
the  mining  staff  of  Bewick,  Moreing  &  Com])any  and  manager  of  extensive  mines  in  that 
island  empire.  In  1899,  he  accepted  the  position  of  chief  engineer  of  the  Chinese  Imperial 
Mines.  On  his  way  to  Cliina,  via  America,  he  stopped  off  in  California  to  wed  Miss  Lou 
Henry,  of  Monterey.  Arriving  in  China,  he  entered  ui)on  extensive  explorations  in  the  in- 
terior. He  spent  a  profitable  year  examining  the  latent  resources  of  the  Empire,  and  -high 
honors  were  paid  him  by  the  government;  but  when  it  came  to  the  point  of  acting  on  his 
recommendations  he  learned,  for  the  first  time,  the  well-nigh  insuperable  inertia  of  a  people 
to  whom  a  thousand  years  of  waiting  is  as  one  day.  Next  he  was  caught  in  the  Boxer  uprising 
and  during  the  long  imprisonment  his  engineering  skill  and  practical  experience  in  handling 
men  were  of  acknowledged  service  to  the  imperiled  legations. 

Singularly  enough,  Mr.  Hoover's  first  direct  experience  with  German  diplomacy  occurred 
in  far-off  Cliina  and  during  his  own  imprisonment  with  the  German  legation.  Mr.  Hugh 
Gibson,  long  intimately  associated  with  Mr.  Hoover,  relates  an  amusing  incident. i  One  day 
Hoover,  then  as  now  a  conserver  of  food,  found  his  favorite  cow  had  been  stolen.  That 
night,  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  he  led  the  motherless  calf  about  the  streets,  in  the  hope  that 
its  loud  cry  for  its  mother  might  lead  to  tho  discovery  of  the  missing  cow.  As  he  neared 
the  barracks  of  the  German  contingent,  he  heard  the  answering  "Moo,"  and  proceeded  to 
claim  his  property.  The  sentry  aired  his  "Ollendorff"  by  asking,  "Is  that  the  calf  of  tho 
cow  inside?"  To  this.  Hoover  answered,  "yes."  With  that  the  sentry  coolly  confiscated  the 
calf!  Tho  se(|uel  to  this  abbreviated  story  may  be  guessed.  The  Germans  aft<>rward  i>aid 
well  for  the  cow  and  calf  they  had  commandeereil. 

.\fter  a  variety  of  interesting  experiences  in  Cliina,  Hoover  accepted  a  flattering  offer 
of  a  ])arfiiership  in  a  great  London  house,  and  in  1902  he  took  up  the  office  side  of  an  engi- 
neer's career.  A  heavy  defalcation  seriously  taxed  the  company's  re.sources,  and  tested 
Hoover's  staying  jiowers.  Sixteen  of  the  hardest  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  making  good 
the  obligations  which  he  hail   insisted  should  be  met  to  the  last   ilollar. 

1 — Hrrborl   C.  Hoover,  by  Hutrli  OibRon.     Century  Magnzlnp,  AupiRt,   1017. 
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Those  years  of  severe  discipline  revealed  the  man.  They  also  led  on  to  well-deserved 
fame  and  fortune.  When  the  World  War  broke  out,  Herbert  C.  Hoover's  .lame  was  on  a 
long  list  of  corporation  directories;  and  Hoover,  himself,  was  actively  engaged  in  the  oper- 
ation of  gigantic  enterprises  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  To  his  credit  also  were  two 
books  of  conceded  practical  value.  He  was  a  joint  author  of  "The  Economies  of  Mining," 
(1906),  and  author  of  "The  Principles  of  Mining,"  (1909).  He  had  found  time,  also,  to 
translate  Agrieola 's  "  De  Re  Metallica,"  published  in  1912,  and  to  contribute  numerous 
articles  for  scientific  pulilications. 

This,  ill  merest  outline,  was  the  man  whom  Destiny  found  waiting  for  tlie  larger  oppor- 
tunity for  service  which  in  the  fall  of  the  fateful  year,  1914,  knocked  at  his  oflfice-door  in 
Loudon.  When  the  American  Embassy  found  itself  swamped  by  thousands  of  panic-stricken 
tourists  with  plenty  of  checks  and  drafts  but  no  cash,  a  member  telephoned  Hoover  to  come 
over  and  help.  Promptly  heeding  the  Macedonian  cry,  and,  with  customary  force  and  effi- 
ciency, calling  around  hun  the  men  who  do  things,  he  soon  reduced  the  chaos  to  a  smoothly 
working  system.  He  speedily  relieved  the  congestion,  sending  thousands  of  Americans  home 
in  safety  and  with  some  degree  of  comfort.  In  the  course  of  a  few  busy  days  he  restored 
much  lost  luggage,  reunited  scattered  families,  cashed  thousands  of  cheeks  and  drafts,  and 
otherwise  made  his  organization  useful. 

Then  came  the  piiteous  cry  of  destitute  Belgium.  The  situation  was  presented  to  Hoover. 
Like  Samuel  of  old  he  heard  the  voice  and  his  response  was  prompt  and  whole-hearted.  On 
the  22ud  of  October  the  American  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  was  organized  with 
Hoover  as  its  executive  head.  In  an  almost  incredibly  short  time  he  had  picked  his  men  and 
sent  them  to  their  several  fields.  Without  waiting  for  the  generous  response  he  knew  would 
come  from  America,  he  pledged  his  own  credit  and  that  of  his  associates  to  an  extent  almost 
surpassing  belief.  Stores  were  bought,  ships  were  chartered,  red-tape  was  eliminated,  prec- 
edent was  ignored,  and — the  prime  essential — relief  was  pjrovided. 

With  an  eloquence  he  had  not  dreamt  he  possessed — the  simple  eloquence  of  earnestness, 
he  appealed  to  Americans  for  millions  in  aid  of  a  suffering  and  perishing  people, — and  the 
millions  came.  The  ajipeal  from  northern  France  next  claimed  his  attention,  and  there  are 
thousands  in  that  long  beleaguered  region,  who  owe  their  lives  to  the  timely  aid  extended  by 
him.  The  reluctance  of  German  officials  to  cooperate  with  him  was  overcome  by  his  clever 
diplomacy.  Ships  laden  with  food  were  sunk;  but  they  were  succeeded  by  others.  Somehow, 
everybody  trusted  the  Quaker-reared  man  from  Iowa!  Somehow,  capable  men  of  affairs  in 
England  and  America  found  themselves  unable  to  say  no  to  his  call  for  help !  And  the  general 
testimony  of  the  men  who  "staid  in,"  is  that,  with  all  their  discomforts  and  discourage- 
ments and  sacrifice  of  ease  and  pleasure,  they  got  more  real  satisfaction  out  of  their  service 
with  Hoover  than  they  had  ever  known  before.  And  their  chief — what  of  him?  Much  as  he 
had  enjoyed  his  work  as  an  engineer,  and  his  successes  as  a  promoter,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever 
before  found  as  much  joy  in  his  work  as  in  the  gigantic  task  of  relieving  millions  who,  but 
for  him  would  have  starved. 

Passing  on  to  the  transfer  of  his  activities  from  life-saving  in  Belgium  and  France  to 
food  conservation  in  America,  Herbert  C.  Hoover  well  knew  that  an  acceptance  of  the 
President's  call  to  service  as  Food  Administrator  would  invite  severe  criticism',  and  much  un- 
deserved censure.  He  did  not  seek  the  position.  He  accepted  it  as  a  call  to  duty.  His  one 
condition  was  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  work  without  compensation.  He  waited  pa- 
tiently, silently,  while  Congress  debated  the  President's  measure.  His  patriotic  purpose  was 
questioned  and  the  wisdom  and  even  the  disinterestedness  of  his  proposed  campaign  of  food 
conservation  was  the  subject  of  acrimonious  debate.  He  waited  in  silence,  until  the  food 
conservation  bill  piassed  and  his  appointment  was  announced. 

Then,  full-armed,  by  experience  and  by  thorough  study  of  the  difficult  problem,  he  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  put  into  practical  operation  the  many  activities  he  had  planned, — activities 
which  soon  reached  to  every  city,  town  and  farm  in  America,  activities  so  revolutionary  that, 
but  for  the  world-necessity  of  which  he  was  cognizant  long  before  the  public  comprehended 
it,  must  have  resulted  in  humiliating  failure.  So  convincing  have  been  his  arguments  and  so 
eloquent  have  been  his  pleas  for  the  cooperation. of  the  public  that  millions  of  men,  women 
and  children  who,  three  vears  before  had  not  heard  the  name  of  Hoover,  voluntarily  signed 
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the  Hoover  Pledge  to  "help  win  the  war"  by  conserving  such  artieles  of  food  as  uie  jirime 
necessities  in  the  feeding  of  the  allied  armies. 

Few  are  the  men  who  by  genuine  service  to  the  public  have  unwittingly  contributed  a 
new  word  to  the  vocabulary  of  their  people.  There  are  now  in  America  uncounted  millions 
to  whom  the  new  verb  "Hooverize"  tells  the  story  of  a  popular  movement,  begun  in  1917, 
the  one  aim  of  which  is  to  conserve  such  food  as  is  needed  to  feed  the  millions  in  arms.  A 
man  who,  still  young  in  j'cars,  can  do  what  Herbert  C.  Hoover  has  done  for  a  cause  that  needs 
assistance,  has  won  for  himself  a  permanent  place  in  history  and  in  the  hearts  of  millions. 

II 

Herbert  C.  Hoover  is  not  an  orator  and  is  far  from  his  best  as  an  after-dinner  speaker 
or  in  a  formal  address.  But  with  an  audience  of  one,  and  that  one  a  man  whose  inllucnce  and 
aid  he  regards  as  measurably  essential,  or  in  a  conference  or  committee  room,  he  is  convinc- 
ing and  therefore  eloquent.  Wasting  no  time  on  the  persillage  of  the  club,  he  proceeds  at 
once  to  the  purpose  he  has  at  the  front  of  his  mind,  and,  jtrepared  to  meet  all  possible  ques- 
tions or  objections,  he  rarely  fails  to  make  his  point  so  convincingly  as  to  win  not  only  conviction 
but  active  support.  He  is  never  caught  napping.  No  new  phase  of  a  subject  finds  him  unpre- 
pared. He  is  armed  and  ecjuipped  with  argument  drawn  from  experience,  observation  and 
concentrated  thought,  and  with  concrete  cases  illustrating  the  inevitableness  of  his  conclusions. 

Primarily  a  doer,  he  has  been  compelled,  by  the  necessity  of  creating  armies  of  doers, 
to  master  the  art  of  reaching  the  public  by  the  use  of  words.  In  his  published  utterances, 
there  is  an  absence  of  camouflage.  His  sentences  are  as  free  from  verbiage  as  a  dictionary 
definition.  He  writes  with  a  definite  purpose.  Scorning  elaborate  preface  and  rhetorical 
conclusion,  he  plunges  at  once  into  the  middle  of  his  subject,  and  when  his  purpose  is  acconn- 
plished  he  abruptly  closes. 

The  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  September,  1917,  contained  two  articles  by 
Herbert  0.  Hoover,  in  fact  two  phases  of  his  one  puri)Ose.  One  is  entitled  "The  Food  Armies 
of  Liberty,"  the  other,  "The  Weapon  of  Food."  In  the  first,  he  gives  the  reasons  why  he 
is  "pleading  with  the  American  people  for  stimulation  of  our  food  production;  for  care, 
thought  and  economy  in  consumiition,  and  the  elimination  of  waste."  The  whole  argument 
is  put  in  two  short  sentences: 

"Our  allies  arc  dependent  upon  us  for  food,  and  for  quantities  larger  than  we  have  ever 
before  exported.  They  are  the  first  line  of  our  defense;  and  our  money,  and  ships,  and  life- 
blood,  and,  not  least,  our  food  supply  must  be  of  common  stock." 

The  alternative,  not  generally  sensed  by  the  American  masses  early  in  1917,  is  thus  plainly 
presented : 

"If  their  [our  allies')  food  fails,  we  shall  be  left  alone  in  the  fight,  and  the  western 
line  will  move  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

"It  is  thus  a  matter  of  our  own  safety,  and  self-interest.  It  is  more  than  this,  it  is  a 
matter  of  humanity,  that  we  give  of  our  abundance,  that  we  relieve  suffering." 

The  writer  of  these  ' '  words  of  truth  and  soberness ' '  then  proceeds  to  demonstrate  ' '  their 
needs,  the  volume  of  our  obligation  and  the  necessity  of  great  effort  on  our  part." 

Listen  to  his  simple  and  iiractical  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter: 

"It  is  this  multiplication  of  minute  quantities — teaspoonfuls,  slices,  scraps — by 
inn,0On,nOf),  and  .165  days,  that  will  save  the  world.  Is  there  any  one  in  this  land  who  I'annot 
deny  himself  or  herself  something?  Who  cannot  prevent  some  waste?  Is  not  your  right  to 
life  and  freedom  worth  this  service?" 

In  his  second  article,  Mr.  Hoover  at  the  outset  aflirms,  and  in  the  end  proves  that  "star- 
vation, or  sufficiency,  will  in  the  end  determine  the  victor The    winning    of    the    war 

is  largely  a  problem  of  who  can  organize  this  weapon — food." 

I'e  points  to  the  fact  that  the  zone  of  sujiply  is  gnnlually  narrowing:  that  production 
limst  be  (|nickcned,  that  "we  must  confine  our  exports  to  the  most  concentrated  foodstuffs — 
grain,  beef,  pork,  dairy  |>roducls,  and  sugar."  After  paying  his  respects  to  the  profiteer; 
after  pointing  out  the  d;iiigcrous  drift  toward  socialism,  the  increasing  factor  and  large 
responsibility  of  the  farm  and  of  labor,  and  the  patriotic  duty  of  the  producer  and  the  retailer, 
and  after  defining  the  legal  and  practical  limitations  of  Pood  Administration,  dependent  as 
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it  is  upon  the  cooperation  of  all  the  people,  this  inspired  economist  concludes  with  these  earn- 
est words: 

"Either  we  must  organize  from  the  top  down  or  from  the  liottom  up.  One  is  autocracy  it- 
self; the  other,  democracy.  If  democracy  cannot  organize  to  accomplish  its  economic  as  well 
as  its  military  defense,  it  is  a  false  faith  and  should  be  al.iandoned 

"If  we  succeed,  we  shall  have  assisted  our  commercial  institutions  to  their  own  stability  in 
after  years;  and,  beyond  this;  they  will  have  proved  that  democracy  is  a  faith  wortlu'  of 
defense. ' ' 

If  America's  entrance  into  the  war  is  to  prove  the  salvation  of  democracy  from  barbarous 
onslaughts  of  autocracy,  the  world  will  owe  its  salvation  not  alone  to  the  brave  men  who 
opportunely  came  to  the  relief  of  the  allies,  but  also  to  the  prevision  and  unremitting  activities 
of  the  Quaker-reared  philanthropist  who  first  s^w  the  light  in  Cedar  County,  Iowa. 
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DAVID  JAMES  PALMER 

AN    lOWAN    COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF    OF   THE    GRAND    AKMY    OF    THE    REPUBLIC 

On  the  fourth  day  of  September,  1914,  an  lowan  was  for  the  first  time  honored  liy  the 
highest  position  in  the  gift  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  At  its  annual  meeting  in 
Detroit,  the  personal  popularity  of  Col.  David  James  Palmer  swept  away  all  opposition  and 
he  was  elected  commander-in-chief  of  that  historic  organization.  Back  of  this  honor  to  his 
state  is  a  record  of  public  service  and  achievement. 

Born,  of  Irish  parentage  (on  his  father's  side),  in  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  No- 
vember 15,  18.39;  reared  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age  when  he  came 
with  his  parents  from  Carroll  County,  Ohio,  to  Washington  County,  Iowa. 

In  addition  to  a  good  common-school  education,  the  young  man  secured  for  himself  the 
advantages  of  two  years'  training  in  the  United  Presbyterian  College  in  Washington,  Iowa, 
lie  was  teaching  school  when  his  interest  in  the  War  for  the  Union  was  aroused.  In  the 
summer  of  1861,  at  the  close  of  his  school  year,  he  enlisted  in  Company  0,  Eighth  Iowa 
Infantry.  The  story  of  his  arduous  and  honorable  career  as  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  is  part 
of  the  history  of  the  western  army,  from  the  many  engagements  with  the  enemy  in  Missouri 
in  1861  to  the  great  battle  of  Shiloh,  early  in  April,  1862,  where  he  was  severely  wounded 
and  left  for  dead  upon  the  field.  Sent  home  to  recuperate,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling  he  went  to 
Mount  Pleasant  and  there  organized  Company  A  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Iowa  Infantry,  and  late 
in  September  he  was  made  the  company's  captain.  In  June,  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Meantime  he  had  seen  much  service  in  Arkansas,  and  on  Sher- 
man's Yazoo  expedition.  Later  his  regiment  joined  the  Fifteenth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee.  From  Arkansas  Post  to  Vicksburg  there  trails  a  long  series  of  engagements  in 
which  Colonel  Palmer 's  regiment  performed  an  important  part.  From  Vicksburg  to  Look- 
out Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge  are  also  numerous  other  engagements  in  which  the 
colonel  and  his  men  took  part.  After  his  first  escape  from  death  in  battle,  two  slight  wounds 
were  recorded  in  his  honor.  His  regiment 's  battle  record  in  186-1  began  with  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  and  included  Resaca,  Kenesaw  Mountain  and  a  score  of  other  engagements,  round- 
ing out  with  the  March  to  the  Sea,  the  Carolina  campaign  and  tlie  grand  finale,  of  May  24, 
186.5,  the  Grand  Review  at  the  national  capital. 

In  this  connection,  an  interesting  coincidence  is  well  worth  recording.  On  the  second 
day  of  the  Grand  Review,  the  honor  of  precedence  in  the  all-day  procession  past  the  review- 
ing stand  was  given  by  General  Sherman  to  the  brigade  of  which  the  Twenty-fifth  Iowa  wa3 
a  part,  and  the  honor  of  first  place  in  the  line  was  accorded  the  Twenty-fifth  Iowa,  of  which 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Palmer  was  in  command.  It  so  hai)pened  that  the  young  commander 
who,  after  his  general  and  staff,  headed  the  troops  of  Sherman's  army  on  that  historic 
review,  was  fifty  years  later  accorded  by  the  votes  of  his  comrades  the  honor  of  riding  at 
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the  head  of  the  procession  of  the  Graiul  Aiiiiy  of  the  Ke]>ul)lii.'  as  those  surviving  heroes  of 
the  early  sixties  niarclied  along  that  same  avenue  in  grand  review. 

Colonel  Palmer 's  career  since  the  war  has  been  that  of  a  successful  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser  and  an  efficient  public  servant.  In  1876,  the  colonel  was  induced  to  run  for  a  county 
office,  and  for  four  years  thereafter  he  occupied  the  position  of  auditor  of  Washington 
(Jounty.  His  poi)ularity  now  well  established,  the  republicans  of  his  district  nominated  him 
for  st^itc  senator,  and  for  eight  years  thereafter  he  sat  in  the  upper  house,  recognized  as  ont> 
of  its  most  inliuential  members.  In  1902,  ho  resigned  from  the  Twenty-seventh  Cenenil 
Assembly  to  till  by  aiipointmont  a  vacant  jilace  on  the  railroad  commission.     From  time  to 
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time  reelected  to  that  position  he  serveil  continuously  until  January,  ISl.'i.  Soon  after  his 
election  as  commander-in-chief,  the  colonel  decided  to  let  that  honor  round  out  his  career; 
ho  therefore  announced  his  retirement  to  private  life.  Hale  and  hearty,  at  the  age  of  78, 
he  is  a  welcome  figure  in  all  gatherings  of  soldiers  and  public  men;  and  occasionally  he 
yields  to  importunity  and  sings  ' '  Old  Shady, ' '  quite  as  he  used  to  sing  it  in  the  early  sixties. 


TTTSTOnU'AT;    P.TOOR  APTII  FS— XXXVIIT 
GEORGK  i:\  .\N   HOBKUTS 

DIRECTOR     OF    THE     MINT     IINDER    FOUR     SECRETARIK.S     OP    THE    TltK.\,SlTRV — POLITICAI,     ECONOMIST 

AND    ACTIIOR 

The   world-old    r|uestion,   "Is   it    Oinnce.   or   Destiny f"   will    persist   in    rising  whenever 
we  note  some  rapid  advance  from   comparative   obscurity  to   worhl   prominence.      If   wo   are 
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wise,  on  second  thought  we  will  answer  the  question  with  the  one  word,  ' '  Neither. ' '  Years 
ago,  James  Eussell  Lowell — then  a  lecturer  at  Cornell  University — wrote  in  the  author 's 
album  these  significant  words,  which  remained  unjiulilished  until  after  tlie  poet's  death: 

' '  In  life 's  small  things  be  resolute  and  great 
To  keep  thy  muscles  trained :    Know  'st  tliou  when  Fate 
Thy  measure  takes,  or  when  she'll  say  to  thee, 
I  find  thee  worthy;   do  this  deed  for  me?" 

For  years  George  E.  Roberts,  of  Fort  Dodge,  was  known  to  the  Iowa  public  as  a  suc- 
cessful editor  and  publisher.  To  his  friends,  he  was  also  known  as  an  industrious  student 
of  financial  causes  and  effects.  There  came  a  time — -in  1895 — when  thousands  were  carried 
away  by  the  sophisms  of  a  little  book  by  one  Harvey  entitled  ' '  Coin 's  Financial  School, ' ' 
and  many  were  the  prophecies  that  the  work  was  the  forerunner  of  a  revolution  in  the  finan- 
cial world.  To  meet  this  clever  plea  for  the  double  standard — silver  and  gold — the  young 
editor  of  the  Fort  Dodge  Messenger  wrote  "Coin  at  School  in  Finance,"  and  hastened  to 
Chicago  to  find  a  publisher.  An  endorsement  by  the  Honest  Money  League  of  Illinois  enabled 
him  to  find  a  publisher.  In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1896  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee circulated  the  work  by  the  hundred-thousands.  It  was  soon  followed  by  "Iowa  and 
the  Silver  Question, ' '  which  had  much  to  do  with  the  speedy  return  of  Iowa  to  the  single 
standard 

When  Lyman  J.  Gage,  the  Chicago  banker,  was  called  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  treasury, 
he  early  discovered  the  need  of  some  one  who  could  intelligently  answer  popular  inquiries  by 
mail  on  the  financial  questions  of  the  hour.  Tlie  secretary  had  read  Mr.  Roberts'  book,  and 
learning  that  its  author's  home  was  in  Port  Dodge,  he  asked  Maurice  D.  O 'Connell,  of  that 
city,  then  solicitor  of  the  treasury,  how  Roberts  "would  do"  for  the  position  of  director  of 
the  mint.  The  result  of  this  chain  of  circumstances  was  that  George  E.  Roberts  held  tliat 
important  position  under  four  different  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  from  1898  to  1907,  and 
again  from  1910  to  191-i.  So  completely  did  Mr.  Roberts  fill  the  place  that  before  the  close 
of  his  first  decade  of  service  he  had  made  valuable  contributions  to  magazine  literature  on 
■world  movements  of  currency  and  prices  and  he  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority  on 
the  intricate  financial  questions  of  the  period.  He  was  president  of  the  Commercial  National 
Bank  of  Chicago  from  1907  to  1910,  until  the  absorption  of  that  bank  by  the  Continental 
National. 

In  1914,  President  Vanderlip,  of  the  great  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  who,  as 
assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury  from  1897  to  1901,  had  come  to  know  the  Iowa  man  inti- 
mately, desirous  of  broadening  the  activities  of  his  bank,  including  the  establishment  of 
branches  in  South  America  and  elsewhere,  created  the  position  of  "assistant  to  the  president" 
and  induced  Director  Roberts  to  accept  it.  Thus  it  was  that  in  1914,  George  E.  Roberts 
entered  upon  a  new  and  large  career  involving  broad  discussion  of  world-wide  economic  and 
financial  conditions.  In  conjunction  wdth  his  other  duties  he  has  long  edited  the  Monthly 
Bulletin,  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  development  of  America's  foreign  trade  and  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  bankers  and  trade  promoters  of  the  United  States  as  to  new  and  vary- 
ing world  conditions. 

George  Evan  Roberts  was  born  in  Delaware  County,  Iowa,  August  19,  1857.  He  was 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Fort  Dodge  Messenger  from  1878  to  1909.  During  eight  years 
of  that  time  he  was  state  printer  of  Iowa.  From  1898  until  the  present  time  he  has  resided 
outside  his  native  state.  His  present  home  is  Ossining,  a  suburb  of  New  York  City.  Duriu'r 
his  residence  elsewhere  he  has  made  frequent  return  visits  to  Iowa,  always  a  welcome  guest 
and  usually  the  principal  speaker  before  clubs  and  conventions  of  bankers,  editors  and  business 
men. 


CHAPTER  XI 
OUTLINE  HISTORY  OF  IOWA  LITERATURE 

SUPPLEMENTING   OCTAVE  THANET'S  SKETCH,  ENTITLED,    "THE   WKITEKS   OF    IOWa"' 

I 

Late  ill  the  last  centuiy  readers  of  books  awoke  to  tlie  fact  that  the  world- 
including,  world-inviting  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  valley  were  uo  longer  in- 
articuhitc;  that  in  this  great  "heart  of  the  world's  heart,"  among  the  millions 
who  liave  i)eeii  drawn  to  these  prairie  states,  there  are  lives  as  rich — in  all  that 
really  enriches — as  those  immortalized  in  the  literature  of  New  England,  or  oi 
the  Pacific  slope. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  westward-moving  ini^.  ulse  to  create  would 
cease  on  reaching  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  Iowa's  pioneer  days  but  little  original  matter  found  its  way  into  print 
except  contributions  to  the  rough-and-ready  journalism  of  the  period.  A  few 
pioneer  writers,  possessed  of  the  historiographer's  instinct,  performed  a  rare 
service  to  the  young  commonwealth  by  passing  on  to  future  generations  their 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  prominent  men  and  events  of  the  first  half  of  their 
century.  Chief  among  these  are  Theodore  S.  Parvin,  William  Salter,  Alexander 
R.  Fulton,  Samuel  S.  Howe  and  Charles  Aldrich.  The  two  last  named 
[jublished  several  series  of  "The  Annals  of  Iowa"  which  remain  unfailing  reser- 
voirs of  information  to  later  historians  and  students  of  Iowa  history.  Iowa 
^lasonry  is  es]ieeially  indebted  to  Professor  Parvin  f-or  his  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  history  of  the  order  in  Iowa,  also  to  otlier  features  of  Iowa  his- 
tory. Dr.  Salter  wrote  the  first  notable  Iowa  biography,  a  life  of  James  W. 
Grimes,  published  in  1876.  Fulton's  "Rod  Men  of  Iowa"  is  as  valuable  as  it  is 
rare,  for,  though  written  as  late  as  1882,  it  is  the  first  exhaustive  attempt  to 
describe  the  tribes  originally  inhabiting  Iowa. 

The  War  Period— 1861-65— developed  "Iowa  in  War  Times."  by  S.  II. 
M.  Byers,  and  "Iowa  Colonels  and  Regiments,"  by  A.  A.  Stuart,  also  many  val- 
uable personal  sketches  and  regimental  histories. 

Long  before  the  close  of  the  century,  the  name  of  Samuel  Hawkins  Marshall 
Byers  luid  grown  familiar  to  the  people  of  Towa.  because  of  the  popularity 
of  his  .song  entitled  "Sherman's  Manli  to  the  Sea,"  and  because  eontein- 
porary  historians  attracted  by  its  suggestive  title,  adapted  it  as  especially 
appropriate  for  the  most  dramatic  event  in  the  history  of  the  War  for  tlie 
Union. 

1 — A  rovldlnn  of  the  (iiithor'R  sketch  ontlllod  "town  ns  n  Lllprory  Flold"  In  "Prdirlc  Oold" 
(1017)  puhllHhod  hy  tlio  Inwn  Prcsn  (ind  Authors'  riuli.  in  Orlotior.  1017.  for  thi>  tionoflt  of  tho 
Hod   Cross. 
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'Slajor  Byers'  most  lasting  font ribiit ion  to  literature  is  his  poem,  " Sherman's 
JIarch  to  the  Sea,"  epic  in  character  and  interspersed  with  lyrics  of  the 
war.     Reading  this,  one  can  hear  the  thrilling  bugle  call,  and— 

"See  once  again  the  bivouacs  in  the  wood." 

Looking  again,  one  can  see  the  army   in   motion: 

"A  sight  it  was!     that  sea  of  army  blue, 
The  sloping  guns  of  the  swift   tramping  host. 

Winding  its  way  the  fields  and   forests  through. 
As  winds  some  river  slowly  to  the  coast. 

The  snow-white  trains,  the  batteries  grim,  and  then 

The  steady   tramp  of  sixty   thous-and  men." 

Passing  over  pages  filled  with  stories  of  the  camp  and  march,  and  the 
moving  pictures  of  the  dusky  throng  of  camp-followers  who  saw  in  the  coming 
of  Sherman's  men  "God's  new  exodus,"  we  come  to  the  dramatic  climax: 

"But  on  a  day,  while  tired   and  sore  they  went, 
Across  some  hills  whercfroin  the  view  was  free, 

A  sudden  shouting  down  the  lines  was  sent; 
They  looked  and  cried,  "This  is  fltc  sea!  the  sea!" 
And  all  at  once  a  thousand  cheers  were  heard. 
And  all  the  army  shout  the  glorious  word." 
*    *     •    •    • 

"Bronzed  soldiers  stood  and  shook  each  other's  hands; 
Some  wept  for  ,joy,  a,s  for  a  brother  found; 

And  down   the  slopes,   and   from  the  far-otT  sands, 
They  thought  they  heard  already  the  glad  sound 

Of  the  old  ocean  welcoming  them  on 

To  that  great  goal   they  had  so  fairly  won." 

Before  the  century's  dose,  JFa.ior  Byers  had  written  "SwitzerlnTid  and  the 
Swiss,"  and  "What  I  Saw  In  Dixie,"  also  a  book  of  verse  entitled  "Happy 
Isles  and  other  Poems,"  besides  much  occasion  verse  in  celebration  of  events 
in  Iowa  history.  So  many  and  excellent  are  Ma.jor  Byers'  contributions  to 
such  occasions  that  their  author  has  been  fitly  styled  the  "uncrowned  poet- 
laureate  of  Iowa,"  The  title  is  strengthened  by  two  songs,  one,  "The  "Wild 
Rose  of  Tnwa,"  a  tribute  to  the  State  flower:  tli(>  other,  entitled  "Towa,'* 
sung  to  the  popular  air,  "^ly  Maryland." 

'\i\'liile  life's  last  years  leave  the  unimaginative  mind  dry  as  summer  dust, 
the  poet  sings  on  with  an  ever-deepening  sense  of  the  soul's  relation  to  the 
universe.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  Iowa's  poet-laureate  during  his  recent 
winters  in  southern  Califoi-nia  has  written  a  scries  of  poems  woven  of  the 
delicate  tissue  of  romance  which  lingers  about  the  Spanish  Oecupalion,  The 
hook  is  entitled  "Bells  of  Tapistrano,  and  Other  Romances  of  the  Spanish 
Days  in  California."    The  titular  poem  is  built  about  "a  ruin  of  enchanting 
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beauty"  and  a  legend  of  "its  old-time  splendor,"  in  which  a  Spanish  youth 
and  maiden  loved  and  well-nigh  lost.  Another  of  the  sei'ies  is  "Glorietta,  or 
the  City  of  Fair  Dreams,"  also  suggested  by  the  poet's  study  of  the  legends 
of  the  Southwest.  The  scene  is  Monterey  during  the  Spanish  Occupation,  and 
the  poem  is  a  tale  of  love  and  death,  into  which  are  woven  many  beautiful 
lines.  The  other  poems  of  the  series  rank  well  up  with  those  above  named.  The 
reader  who  surmises  tliat  these  poems  are  worked  over  from  the  well-worn  legends- 
of  the  Spanish  Occupation  will  look  in  vain  for  a  verification  of  the  surmise, 
for  they  are  the  creation  of  a  brain  in  which  the  fire  of  youth  has  not  been 
quenched  by  age. 

One  of  Iowa's  pioneer  poets  was  in  his  time  signally  honored  by  popular 
insistence  that  his  "swan  song"  was  the  song  of  another  and  greater.  In 
July,  1863,  John  L.  McCreery,  of  Delhi,  Iowa,  published  in  Arthur's  Home 
Magazine  a  poem  entitled  "There  Is  No  Death."  The  poem  went  the  rounds 
of  the  press  attributed  to  Bulwer  Lytton.  A  newspaper  controversy  followed, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Iowa  poet  was  generally  awarded  the  palm 
of  authorship.  But  error  sometimes  .seems  to  possess  more  vitality  than  truth ! 
Every  few  years  thereafter,  the  McCreery  poem  would  make  another  round 
of  the  press  with  Bulwer  Lytton 's  name  attached.  Finally,  in  response  to 
urgent  request,  the  modest  author  published  his  story  of  the  poem. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  circumstances  under  which  the  first  and  best 
stanza  was  conceived.  The  author  was  riding  over  the  prairie  on  hoi-seback 
when  night  overtook  him.  Orion  was  "riding  in  triumph  down  the  western 
sky."  The  "subdued  and  tranquil  radiance  of  the  heavenly  host"  imparted 
a  hopeful  tinge  to  his  somber  meditations  on  life  and  death,  and  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  scene  he  composed  the  lines : 

' '  There  is  no  death :  the  stars  go  down 
To  rise  upon  some  other  shore; 
And  bright  in  heaven's  jeweled  crown 
They  shine  forever  more." 

The  next  morning  he  wrote  other  .stanzas,  the  last  of  which  reads: 

"xVnd  ever  near  us,  though  unseen. 
The  dear,  immortal  spirits  tread; 
For  all  the  boundless  universe 
Is  life : — there  are  no  dead. ' ' 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  literature  is  the  fact  that  the  substitution  of  Bulwer 's 
name  for  that  of  the  author  arose  from  the  inclusion  of  McCreery '3  poem 
(\Wthout  credit)  in  an  article  on  "Immortality"  .signed  by  one  "E.  Bulmer." 
An  exchange  copied  the  poem  with  the  name  "Bulmer"  corrected  (!)  to 
Bulwer — and  thus  it  started  on  its  rounds.  As  late  as  1870,  Harper's  "Fifth 
Reader"  credited  the  poem  to  Lord  Lytton!  The  Granger  "Index  to  Poetry" 
(1904)   duly  credits  it  to  the  Iowa  authoi*. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall,  in  passing,  the  fact  that,  only  a  few  copies  of 
McCreery 's  one  volume,  "Songs  of  Toil  and  Triumph,"  published  by  Putnam's 
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Sons,  ill  18S3,  have  survived  the  unsold  copies — whieli  the  autlior  says  lie  him- 
self bouglit,  "thus  ae<|uiring  a  libraiy  ol'  several  hundred  volumes!'' - 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  fate  of  Iowa's  pioneer  poets  to  find  their  verse 
attributed  to  others.  So  it  was  with  Belle  E.  Smith's  well-known  poem,  "If 
1  should  die  to-night."  Under  the  reflex  action  of  Ben  King's  paroily,  it 
has  l)eeu  the  habit  of  newsjiaper  critics  to  smile  at  Miss  Smith's  poem. 
But  when  we  recall  the  fact  that  several  "poets"  thouglit  well  enough  of  it  to 
stake  their  reputation  on  it:  and  that,  in  the  course  of  its  odyssey  to  all  parts 
of  the  English-reading  world,  it  was  variously  attributed  to  Ileiir}-  "Ward 
Beecher.  F.  K.  Crosby,  Robert  C.  V.  flyers,  Lucy  Iloo;  er,  Letitia  E.  Landoii, 
and  others,  and  that  Killer  Haggard  used  it,  in  a  mutilated  form,  in  "Jess," 
leaving  the  reader  to  infer  that  it  was  part  of  his  own  literary  creation, — may 
we  not  couchule  that  the  verse  is  a  real  poem  worth.y  of  its  jdace  in  the  antholo- 
gies? But  0,  the  persistency  of  error!  In  the  Granger  Index  (1904)  it  is 
credited  to  Robert  C.  V.  Myers, — the  credit  followed  by  the  words;  "Attributeii 
to  Arabella  E.  Smith"! 

If  support  of  JMiss  Smith's  unas-serted  but  now  indisputable  claim  to  the 
poem  be  desired,  it  can  be  found  in  Professor  "\V.  AV.  Gist's  contribution  on 
the  subject,   entitled,   "Is  it   rneonscious   Assimilation?"'' 

Its  author, — long  a  resident  of  Newton,  Iowa,  and  later  a  sojourner  in 
California  until  her  recent  death — was  of  a  singularly  retiring  nature.  She 
lived  much  within  herself  and  thought  ])rof()undly,  a.s  her  poetical  contri- 
butions to  the  ilidland  Monthly  reveal.  In  none  of  her  other  poems  diil  sh-^ 
reveal  herself  quite  as  clearly  as  in  the  ])oem  under  consideration.  It  is  in 
four  stanzas.  In  the  first  is  this  fine  liiu-  delicately  \referring  to  In  r  own 
face  calm  in  death : 

"And  deem  that  death  had  left  it  almost  fair." 

The  poem'concludes  willi  this  pallictic  wurd  to  thi'  li\iug: 

"Oh!  friends,  J  pray  to-night, 
Keep  not  your  kisses  for  my  dead,  cold  brow — 
The  way   is  lonely,  let  me  feel  them   now. 
Think  gently  of  me ;  I  am  travel-worn  ; 
My  faltering  feet  are  pierced   with   iiiany   a   tlmrn. 
Forgive.  O  hearts  estranged  ;  forgive,  I  jdead  ! 
When  dreamless  rest  is  mine  I  shall  not  need 
The  tenderness  for  which  I  long  to-night." 

The  veteran  Tacitus  llussey,  of  Pes  Moines,  an  oetogenarian  with  the  lifart 
of  yiiuth  and  withal  apcnia!  poet  ami  ((uaiiit  ])hilosopher,  has  made  a  substantial 
conlribufion  to  tlie  last  century's  oul()Ut  of  literature,  a  collection  of  poems  of 
humor  and  sentiment   entitled  "The  River  Bend   ami    Other  Poems."     This 

2 — .Tnmon  D.  F<lmiin<lNon,  of  Ppr  Molnpfl.  thi*  Sifttp  T.ihrnry.  nnd  llio  .sinio  Historirnl  nppftrtmi^nt. 
pach  has  A  ropy.  A  BiirvivitiK  dftii^'htpr  of  Ihp  poi'l.  Fliirn  .T.  MctVppry,  from  whom  thppp  ropipM  wpro 
obtnlnpd.    rpsidpn   In   WnshinBlon,  D,   f.    (2n2   Klpvpnlh  .''t.   N.   K  ) 

3 — Midland    Monthly.   March,   1804. 
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author  has  contributed  the  words  of  a  song  which  is  reasonably  sure  of  immor- 
tality. I  refer  to  "Iowa,  Beautiful  Land,"  set  to  music  by  Congressmau  II.  M. 
Towner.     It  fairly  sings  itself  into  the  melody.     Listen : 

"The  corn-fields  of  billowy  gold, 
In  Iowa,  'Beautiful  Laud,' 
Are  smiling  with  treasure  untold, 
In  Iowa,  'Beautiful  Land'." 

The  next  stanza,  ha.s  taken  on  a  new  poetic  significance  since  the  war- 
stricken  nations  of  the  old  world  are  turning  to  America  for  food.  The  stanza 
concludes : 

"The  food  hope  of  nations  is  she — 
With  love  overflowing  and  free, 
Aud  her  rivers  which  run  to  the  sea, 
In  Iowa,  'Beautiful  Land'." 

Of  the  well-known  authors  who,  during  the  impressionable  years  of  their 
youth  resided  for  a  time  in  Iowa,  the  most  famous  is  "Mark  Twain"  (Samuel 
L.  Clemens)  who  after  his  Waiidcrjahr,  in  the  late  summer  of  1854  took  the 
"Keokuk  Packet"  and  landed  in  lluscatine,  Iowa,  and  there  became  the  guest 
of  his  brother,  Orrin,  and  his  sister,  Jane.  Early  in  the  spring  of  '55,  Orriu 
meantime  having  married  and  removed  to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  he  paid  his  brother 
another  visit.  Orrin  offered  him  five  dollars  a  week  and  board  to  remain  and 
help  him  in  his  printing-office.  He  promptly  accepted.  The  Keokuk  episode 
extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  two  years,  "two  vital  years,  no  doubt,  if  all 
the  hearings  could  be  known."-*  Here  he  made  his  first  after-dinner  speech 
which  delighted  his  audience.  Here  he  made  a  record  in  a  debating  society. 
Unable  to  pay  his  brother  his  wages,  Orrin  took  him  in  as  a  partner!  A  lucky 
find  of  a  fifty-dollar  bill  enabled  him  to  start  ou  his  travels.  Meanwhile  he 
contracted  to  write  travel  sketches  for  the  Keokuk  Saturday  Post.  His  first 
letter  was  dated  "Cincinnati,  November  14,  1856."  "It  was  written  in  the 
exaggerated  dialect  then  considered  highly  humorous.  The  genius  that  a  little 
more  than  ten  years  later  would  delight  the  world  flickered  feebly  enough  at 
twenty-one."  A  second  letter  concluded  the  series!  Years  later,  just  before 
he  joined  the  Holy  Land  Excursion  out  of  which  grew  his  "Innocents  Abroad," 
he  visited  Keokuk  and  delivered  a  lecture.  He  came  again  after  his  retiani 
from  the  trip,  on  his  triumphal  lecture  tour  across  the  continent.  Years  later 
he  and  George  W.  Cable  gave  readings  in  Keokuk,  and  while  there  he  arranged 
a  permanent  residence  for  his  mother.  In  1886,  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
he  paid  his  mother  a  visit,  renewing  old  acquaintances  and  making  new  friends. 
In  August,  1890,  he  was  called  to  Keokuk  by  the  last-  illness  of  his  mother. 
It  will  thus  be  seen' that,  next  to  his  home  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  his  "heart's  home" 
was  Keokuk. 

It  so  happens  that  Mark  Twain's  authorized  biographer,  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine,  had  even  a  closer  relation  with   Iowa.  His  father,  Samuel  E.  Paine, 

4 — Paine — Life  of   "Mark  Twain."    1917. 
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was  a  merchant  in  Bentonsport,  southeastern  Iowa,  when  the  War  for  the 
Union  called  hiiu  to  the  colors.  He  was  captain  of  a  company  in  the  Nineteenth 
Iowa  Infantry,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  and  in 
'63  was  discharged  for  disability.  Though  born  in  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Paine 
has  many  recollections  of  his  beautiful  Jowa  home  overlooking  the  -Mississippi. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  tlu'  pioneer  magazine  of  Iowa,  the  Jlidlaud 
J\Ionthly,  of  Des  Jloiues.  As  its  eleven  volumes  include  the  fir.st  contributions 
of  a  considerable  iiuinlier  of  Iowa  authors  who  have  since  become  famous, 
this  publication  may  lie  said  to  have  inaugurated  an  era  of  intellectual  activity 
in  Iowa.  Its  first  mimber  contained  an  origiiml  story,  "The  Canada  Tbistle,"  bv 
"Octave  Thanet"  (.Miss  French)  ;  a  group  of  poems  by  Hamlin  Garland  from 
advance  proofs  of  his  "Prairie  Songs";  an  original  story  by  S.  H.  M.  liyers, 
and  other  inviting  contributions. 

Looking  back  over  the  Iowa  Held  from  the  viewpoint  of  WJi,  when  the 
Iowa  magazine  entered  upon  its  short-lived  career  (1894-99),  one  may  find  in 
addition  to  the  authors  aiul  works  already  mentioned,  a  nationally  interesting 
ci>isode  of  the  John  Brown  raid,  by  Lieut.  Gov.  B.  P.  Que.  Maud  ileredith, 
(.Mrs.  Dwight  Smith),  Calista  Halsey  Patchin  and  Alice  Ilgenfritz  Jones,  the 
three  pionet-r  novelists  of  Iowa,  were  among  its  contributors.  In  1879,  the 
Lippincotts  published  "High-water  Mark,"  by  .Mrs.  Joue.s.  In  1881  appeared 
Maud  Meredith's  "Rivulef  and  Clover  Blossoms,"  and  two  years  later  her  "St. 
Julien's  Daughter."  :\Irs.  Patchin's  "Two  of  Cs"  appeared  at  about  tlie  same 
time. 

Miss  Alice  French,  the  "Octave  Thanet"  of  the  literary  world,  had  been  a 
known  quantity  since  1887,  when  her  fine  group  of  short  stories,  "Knitters  in 
the  Sun"  put  Iowa  on  the  literary  map.  "Expiation,"  "We  All" — a  book  for 
boys,  "Stories  of  a  Western  Town"  and  "An  Adventure  in  Photography"  fol- 
lowed. Miss  French  has  continued  to  wi-ite  luivols  and  short  stories  well  on  into 
the  new  century.  In  fact  some  of  her  strongest  creations  bear  the  Twcntietli 
Century  stamp. 

Hamlin  Gai-land  was  also  known  and  read  of  nuiny  as  earlj'  as  the  eiglities. 
His,  too,  was  the  short-story  route  to  fame,  and  Iowa  was  his  field.  From  his 
literary  vantage-ground  in  Boston,  the  young  Author  wrote,  in  the  guise  of  liction, 
his  vivid  memories  of  boy  life  and  the  life  of  youth  in  northeastern  Iowa  and 
southwestern  Wisconsin.  His  "  JIain  Traveled  Roads,"  the  first  of  many  editions 
appearing  in  1891,  made  him  famous.  Tiiough  the  stories  contain  flashes  of 
humor,  the  dominant  note  is  serious,  as  befitted  the  West  in  the  seventies  in 
which  the  autiior  as  boy  and  man  stniggled  wifji  adverse  conditions.  But  the 
.ioy  of  youth  would  rise  superior  to  circumstance,  as  is  evidenced  in  his  charming 
sketcli  of  "Boy  Life  in  the  West.""'  The  pnise-poein  witii  which  it  ciinrlndes 
runs  thus: 

"T  wonder,  if.  I'ar-dut  in  Iowa,  the  boys  are  still  playing  'Hi  Spy'  ariMimi 
the  straw-piles!  ....  That  rnnie  chant,  with  its  endless  repetitions,  doubt- 
less is  Inward  on  any  moonlight  night  in  far-ofT  Iowa.  T  wish  I  mifrht  join  once 
more  in  the  game — T  fear  1  could  not  enjoy  'Hi  Spy'  even  were  T  invited  to  join. 
But   I  sigh   with  a  curious  brngiug  for  something  that   was  mine  in  those  davs 

5 — Midland   Mnnllily.  Frbrunry.   1S91. 
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on  the  snowy  Iowa  plains.  What  was  it  ?  Was  it  sparkle  of  winter  days  ?  Was 
it  stately  march  of  moon  ?  Was  it  the  presence  of  dear  friends  1  Yes ;  all  these 
and  more — it  was  Youth ! ' ' 

Before  the  century  closed,  this  transplanted  lowan  had  also  written  "Jason 
Edwards,"  a  story  of  Iowa  politics,  "Wayside  Courtships,"  "Prairie  Folks," 
* '  Spirit  of  Sweetwater, "  "  Trail  of  the  Gold-seekers, ' '  and  scores  of  short  stories 
first  published  in  the  magazines. 

The  novel  last-named,  i:)ublished  near  the  close  of  the  century,  marks  a 
transfer  of  Garland's  artistry  from  the  prairies  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  to  the 
mountains  and  mining  camps  of  the  far  West,  as  witness  the  following  titles : 
"Eagle's  Heart,"  "Her  Mountain  Lover,"  "Captain  of  the  Gray  Horse  Troop," 
"Hesper,"  "Light  of  the  Star,"  "Long  Trail,"  "Cavanagh,  Forest  Ranger," 
"The  Forester's  Daughter,"  etc.  By  way  of  Montana,  Dakota  and  Iowa, 
Garland  felt  his  way  back  to  his  old  home  in  Wisconsin,  where  he  located  one 
of  his  strongest  stories,  "Rose  of  Dutcher's  Coolly."  His  latest  stories  have 
found  their  settings  mainly  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  with  now  and  then  a 
mental  excursion  to  the  mountains.  In  his  one  book  of  poems,  "Prairie  Songs," 
are  ci-ystallized  many  of  Garland's  Boston  memories  of  early  experiences 
in  the  open.     The  initial  poem,  "Prairie  Memories,"  closes  with : 

"Oh,  shining  sons  of  boyhood's  Time! 

Oh,  winds  that  from  the  mystic  west 

Sang  calls  to  Eldorado's  quest! 

Oh,  swaying  wild  bird's  thrilling  chjme! 

When  the  loud  city 's  clanging  roar 

Wraps  in  my  soul  as  if  in  shrouds 

I  hear  these  sounds  and  songs  once  more, 

And  dream  of  boyhood's  wind-swept  clouds!" 

Mr.  Garland's  autobiographical  work,  "A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border"  (1917), 
is  pronounced  by  William  Dean  Howells  a  unique  achievement,  ranking  well  up 
with  the  world's  best  autobiographies. 

A  new  name  associated  with  Iowa  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  was  that 
of  Emerson  Hough.  "The  Story  of  the  Cowboy"  (1897),  can  hardly  be  classed 
as  fiction,  and  yet  it  "reads  like  a  romance."  Mr.  Hough,  long  a  roving  cor- 
respondent of  Forest  and  Stream,  first  tried  "his  'prentice  han''"  as  a  story- 
writer  in  "Belle's  Roses,"  a  tense  story  of  army  life  on  the  plains.^  This  was 
followed  by  several  promising  short  stories  and,  in  1902,  by  "The  Mississippi 
Bubble,"  a  historical  I'omance  of  quality  founded  upon  the  adventurous  career 
of  John  Lav,',  pioneer  in  the  fields  of  frenzied  finance.  Three  years  later  came 
his  "Heart's  Desire,"  a  beautiful  love-story  of  the  Southwest.  In  1907  ap- 
peared his  "Way  of  a  Man"  and  "Story  of  the  Outlaw."  -Several  other  novels 
have  recently  proceeded  from  his  facile  pen.  The  most  severely  criticised  and 
the  best  seller  of  the  series  is  his  "54-40  or  Fight,"  a  historical  novel  based  on 
the  diplomatic  controversy  over  Oregon  in  1845-46.  Mr.  Hough  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful alumnus  of  Iowa  State  University  in  the  difficult  field  of  fiction. 

6— Midland   Monthly,   June-July,    1895. 
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Tlien,  there  is  the  humorist,  Ellis  Parker  Butler,  who  away  back  in  the  days  of 
the  first  Midland,  revealed  the  poet,  latterly  all  too  well  concealed.  Among  the 
half-dozen  poems  contributed  to  that  pioneer  Iowa  magazine  before  he  'woke 
and  found  himself  famous,  there  lies  embedded  this  secret  aspiration  undreamt 
of  in  the  philosophy  of  "Pigs  is  Pigs:" 

"I  care  not  that  life's  lease  be  long; 
But  I  could  wish  my  heart  to  beat 
Until  my  work  is  all  complete, 

And  I  have  sung  my  richest  song." 

Lingering  over  the  index  to  the  eleven  volumes  of  Iowa's  pioneer  maga- 
zine, I  am  tempted  to  mention  in  passing  several  other  names  that  stand  out 
prominently  in  the  memoiy  of  Rlidland  readers. 

Jh's.  Virginia  II.  Reichard  contributed  an  interesting  paper,  "A  Glimpse 
of  Arcadia."  Jlrs.  Caroline  il.  Hawley  gave  a  valuable  illustrated  paper  on 
"American  Pottery."  Mrs.  Addie  B.  Billington,  ilrs.  Virginia  K.  Berryhill, 
Mrs.  Clara  Adele  Neidig,  and  other  lowans  contributed  to  the  poetry  in  the 
nuigazine's  columns.  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver,  William  B.  Allison,  James  B. 
Weaver,  and  many  other  men  prominent  in  the  public  life  of  Iowa,  contributed 
articles  of  pennanent  value.  Mrs.  Cora  Bussey  Hillis  was  the  author  of 
"JIadanie  Desiree's  Spirit  Rival,"  Editor  Harvey  Ingham,  of  the  Des  IMoines 
Register,  then  of  Algona,  Editor  F.  G.  Moorhead,  then  of  Keokuk,  Jlinnie 
Stichter  (.Mrs.  C.  J.  Fulton  of  Fairfield),  Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Towner  of  Corning, 
Charles  Eugene  Banks  of  Clinton  County,  now  a  prominent  journalist  and 
litterateur  in  Seattle,  Dr.  J.  Foster  liain,  then  assistant  state  geologist,  now 
one  of  the  world's  famous  consulting  geologists,  Barthinius  L.  Wick  of  Cedar 
Kapids,  a  voluminous  historiographer,  are  among  the  many  who,  during  the  last 
live  years  of  the  old  century,  did  their  bit  toward  putting  Iowa  on  the  literary 
map. 

Irving  Berdine  Riehman,  of  Muscatine,  had  ah'eady  written  "Appcnzell," 
a  study  of  the  Swiss,  with  whom  as  consul-general,  he  had  lived  for  several  years. 
His  Jlidland  sketch,  "The  Battle  of  the  Stoss,"  was  followed  by  a  little  volume, 
"John  Brown  Among  the  Quakers,  and  Other  Sketches."  But  his  two  great 
historical  works  were  not  published  until  well  on  in  the  twentieth  century.  The 
first  of  thi'se,  "Rhode  Island:  a  Study  of  Separation,"  was  honored  with  an  in- 
ti'oduction  by  James  Bryce.  It  was  so  well  received  that  the  "study"  was  am- 
plified into  a  two-volume  work,  "Rliode  Island:  Its  flaking  and  lyieaning." 
The  second,  a  work  to  which  its  autlior  gave  yeare  of  research  in  old  ^lexieo 
and  in  Spain,  is  entitled  "California  under  Spain  and  Mexico."  These  alone 
give  the  Iowa  historian  an  envialtlc  world-reputation. 

If 

I,1TERARY  IOWA   TN   TIIK  TWENTIETH   CENTURY 

Our  study  of  the  high  places  in  Iowa  literature  has  already  been  .somewhat 
extended  into  the  new  century.  The  transfer  of  the  Midland  Monthly  to  St. 
lionis  in  1S0S  and  its  speedy  suspension  in  1899  did  not  deter  many  lowans  from 
continuing  to  write.    Diflicult  as  it  was  for  unknowns  to  find  a  market  for  their 
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wares  in  eastern  magazines  and  publishing  houses,  the  persistent  few,  who  knew 
they  had  what  the  public  should  want,  "knocked"  again  and  again  "at  the 
golden  gates  of  the  morning,"  and  in  due  time  the  gates  were  opened  unto 
them. 

Edwin  Legrange  Sabin's  first  essay  in  Midland  liction  was  "A  Ghostly 
Carouse," — full  of  promise.  His  first  book,  "The  Magic  Mashie  and  other  Golfish 
Stories,"  in  common  with  all  his  other  works,  throbs  with  the  heart  of  youth. 
His  magazine  verse,  mainly  humorous,  has  the  same  quality.  Latterly  he  has 
been  illuminating  history,  and  especially  the  fast-dissolving  wild  life  of  the 
"West,  with  stories  closely  adhering  to  fact  and  yet  rampant  with  adventure — 
the  kind  of  books  our  out-door  boys  take  to  bed  with  them!  To  his  readers. 
Kit  Carson,  Fremont,  and  Buffalo  Bill,  are  as  real  as  are  the  heroes  of  the 
stadium,  the  tennis-court  and  the  golf  links.  But  underneath  this  delightfully 
light  literature  there  is  well-nigh  concealed  a  poet  of  the  Swinburne  type,  as 
witness  this  bit  of  verse : " 

"Upon  the  purple  liillside,  vintage-stained. 
In  drowsy  languor  brown  October  lies, 
Like  one  who  has  the  banquet  goblet  drained, 
And  looks  abroad  with  dream-enchanted  eyes. ' ' 

In  1905  Susan  Glaspell  (Cook)  was  reporting  state  house  news,  etc.,  for 
the  Daily  Capital,  Des  Moines.  After  testing  her  strength  on  short  stories,  she 
finally  (in  1909)  committed  her  literary  fortunes  to  a  novel,  "The  Glory  of 
the  Conquered,"  the  intensity  and  strength  of  which  won  high  praise  for  its  un- 
known author.  "The  Visioning"  soon  followed.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  Daven- 
port and  Chicago.  Though  not  as  well-sustained  as  her  first  work,  its  pictures 
of  life  among  the  lowly  in  Chicago  are  admirably  drawn.  Her  latest  novel, 
"Lifted  Masks,"  is  a  fearless  revelation  of  life  as  seen  by  its  keenly  observant 
author. 

Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Shambaugh's  Midland  sketch  of  "Amana  Colony:  a  Glimpse 
of  the  Community  of  True  Inspiration,"*  suggested  something  more  tlian  "a 
glimpse,"  and  in  1908  appeared  an  exhaustive  study  of  that  "peculiar  people," 
entitled  "Amana,  the  Community  of  True  Inspiration,"  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  Iowa  history. 

Prof.  Selden  L.  Whitcomb,  of  Grinnell,  had  previously  published  several  out- 
lines for  the  study  of  literature;  but  his  first  volume  of  "Lyrical  Verse"  ap- 
peared in  1898.  Two  other  books  of  poems  followed.  His  verse  is  marked  by 
delicacy  of  poetical  suggestion  and  perfection  of  rhyme  and  rhythm. 

George  Meason  Whicher,  of  New  York,  is  the  author  of  "From  Muscatine 
and  Other  Poems,"  and  of  recent  prose  with  Italiaai  and  Latin  background. 
Mr.  Whicher  is  author  of  four  poems  in  the  Midland,  all  harking  back  to  the 
poet's  boyhood  days  in  IMuscatine. 

Dr.  Frank  Irving  Herriott,  dean  of  sociology  at  Drake  University,  a  vol- 
uminous writer  on  historical  and  sociological  themes,  has  a  long  list  of  works  to 
his  credit  all  bearing  twentieth  century  dates  except  one  published  by  the  Ameri- 

7 — Country  Life  in  America,  October.  1002. 
8 — Midland  Monthly,  v.  6. 
Vol.  11—23 
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can  Academy  whicli  appeared  in  1892.  He  early  wrote  for  the  Midland  a 
strong  plea  for  public  libraries, — a  plea  which,  doubtless,  had  its  influence  in 
inaugurating  the  library  movement  in  Iowa  beginning  with  the  new  century. 

Another  scholar  in  the  sociological  field  who  has  made  his  impress  upon 
thousands  of  students  and  adult  readers  is  Dr.  Frank  L.  JleVey,  for  many  years 
president  of  tlie  University  of  North  Dakota.  His  historical  sketch  in  the  Mid- 
laud,  "The  Contest  in  the  ]Maumee  "N'alley,"  was  followed  b\'  other  published 
jiapers  and  these  by  several  books  on  sociological  themes,  among  them  "^loderu 
Industrialism,"  "The  JIaking  of  a  Town,"  etc. 

There  are  few  more  scholarly  literary  ci'itics  thixu  Welker  Given,  of  Clinton, 
Iowa.  His  Shakespearean  and  classical  studies  have  won  for  him  an  enviable 
place  among  students  of  the  classics. 

Mrs.  Anna  Howell  Clarkson,  of  New  York,  wife  of  Hon.  J.  S.  Clarkson, 
who  was  long  prominent  in  Iowa  journalism  and  in  national  politics, 'followed 
up  her  Midland  article  on  "The  Evolution  of  Iowa  Politics,"  with  a  book  en- 
titled "A  Beautiful  Life  and  Its  Associations,"  a  tribute  of  loving  regard  to 
a  former  teaclier  and  friend,  Mrs.  Drusilla  Alden  Stoddard. 

A  critique  on  "Our  Later  Literature  and  Robert  Browning,"  by  Lewis  "Worth- 
ington  Smith,  in  the  ]\Iid]aud  of  April,  18!)7,  made  friends  for  the  Nebraska  pro- 
fessor and  warmed  the  welcome  given  him  when,  in  1902,  he  took  up  his  work 
in  the  English  department  of  Drake  University,  Des  Moines.  While  Professor 
Smitli  has  published  several  works  on  language  and  literature  and  an  acting 
dT'aiiui  entitled  "The  Art  of  Life,"  his  literary  reputation  rests  mainly  upon 
his  poetry.  Since  the  opening  of  the  new  century,  volume  has  followed  volume, — 
first  "God's  Sunlight,"  then,  "In  the  Furrow,"  and,  iu  1916,  "The  English 
Tongue,"  and  "Shijjs  in  Port."  Many  of  the  poems  in  the  two  volumes 
last-named  evince  the  impact  of  the  World  War  upon  a  soul  of  strong  sensibility. 
Tempted  to  quote  whole  poems,  as  showing  the  wide  range  of  this  poet's  visioi\, 
tlie  first  stanza  of  "The  English  Tongue"  must  suffice: 

"Words  that  have  tumbled  and  tossed  from  the  Avon  and  Clyde 

On  to  where  Indus  aiul  Ganges  pour  down  to  the  tide. 

Woi'ds  that  have  lived,  that  have  felt,  that  have  gathered  and  grown. 

Words!    Is  it  nothing  that  no  other  people  have  known 

Speech  of  such  myriad  voices,  so  full  and  so  free. 

Song  by  the  fireside  and  crash  of  the  thunders  at  sea?" 

The  late  neiiry  Wallace,  tliongli  foi-  many  >enrs  an  agrieullural  editor  in 
Iowa,  modestly  began  his  contribution  to  general  literature  in  the  Midland  with 
a  lien  picture  of  the  Scotch-Irish  in  Anieriea.  Subsequently  he  wrote  his  "Unch< 
Henry's  Lettci's  to  a  Farm  Boy,"  which  has  run  through  many  editions;  also 
"Trusts  and  How  to  Deal  with  Them,"  "Letters  to  the  Farm-Folk,"  etc. 

Eugene  Secor,  of  Forest  City,  published  poems  in  the  Midland  whicii  were 
followed  by  "Verses  for  Little  Folks  and  Others,"  "A  Glimpse  of  Elysium," 
"Voices  of  the  Trees,"  etc. 

Helen  Hoyt  Shennan's  modest  "Village  Romance"  led  on  to  a  long  list 
f)f  popular  books,  published  since  her  marriage  and  under  her  married  name. 
Helen  Sherman  Griffith.  Born  in  Des  Moines,  her  present  home  is  Cincin- 
nati. 
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Herbert  Basliford,  born  in  Sioux  City,  and  latterly  of  Washington  and  Cali- 
fornia, conti'ibuted  to  the  Midland  a  half-dozen  poems  of  much  promise.  Mr. 
Bashford  is  literary  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  and  now  has  several 
books  of  poems  and  popular  drama  to  his  credit. 

Mrs.  Ella  Hamilton  Durley,  of  Los  Angeles,  formerly  of  Des  iloines,  a 
pioneer  president  of  the  Iowa  Press  and  Authors'  Club,  and  a  prolific  writer 
for  the  press,  followed  her  journal  and  nuigazine  successes  with  two  novels, 
"I\Ij-  Soldier  Lady,"  and  "Standpatter,"  the  latter  a  novel  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia love  and  politics. 

Caroline  M.  Sheldon,  professor  of  Romance  Languages  in  Grinnell  College, 
has  followed  up  her  Midland  study  of  American  poetry  with  "Princess  and 
Pilgrim  in  England,"  and  a  translation  and  study  of  Echegary's  play;  "The 
Great  Galeoto." 

Many  still  recall  with  interest  the  realistic  serial  which  long  ran  in  the 
Midland  entitled  "The  Young  Homesteaders,"  also  a  number  of  short  sketches 
and  .stories  of  pioneer  life  in  the  West,  by  Frank  Welles  Calkins,  then  of  Spencer, 
Iowa,  now  a  ]\Iinnesotan.  Mr.  Calkins  has  since  become  a  frequent  contriljutor 
to  magazines,  and  writer  of  books  of  out-door  life  and  adventure.  "The  Wooing 
of  Takala,"  appeared  in  1907. 

One  of  the  marked  successes  in  the  world  of  bocks  and  periodicals  is  Julia 
Ellen  Rogers,  long  a  teacher  of  science  in  Iowa  High  schools.  While  a  resident 
of  Des  Moines  she  contributed  to  the  ^Midland  a  descriptive  article,  "Camping 
and  Climbing  in  the  Big  Horn,"  which  evinced  her  love  of  "all  out-doors"  and 
her  ability  to  describe  what  she  saw.  Her  editoi'ial  connection  with  Country 
Life  in  America  and  her  popular  series  of  nature  studies,  "Among  Green 
Trees,"  "Trees  Every  Child  Should  Know,"  "Earth  and  Sky,"  "Wild  Animals 
Every  Child  Should  Know,"  etc..  have  given  their  author  and  her  books  a  warm 
welcome  from  ]\Iaine  to  California. 

One  of  the  bright  particular  s-tars  in  our  firmament,  remaining  almost  un- 
discovered until  near  the  close  of  the  century's  first  decade,  i.s  Arthur  Davison 
Ficke,  of  Davenport.  Circumstance — his  father's  eminence  at  the  bar — eon- 
spired  to  make  the  young  poet  a  lawyer;  but  he  could  not — long  at  a  time — 
close  his  ears  to  the  wooing  of  the  muse,  and  off  he  went,  at  frequent  intervals, 
in  hot  pursuit  of  the  elusive  Euterpe.  Though  still  a  lawyer  of  record,  the  in- 
ward call  of  the  .soul  must  soon  become  too  strong  to  be  resisted.^  The  reader 
can  see  the  yoimg  lawyer-poet  in  his  ov.m  "Dream  Harbor,"  and  can  feel  his 
glad  response  to  the  call  from  the  dream-world  : 

"Winds  of  the  South  fi-om  the  .sunny  beaches 
Under  the  headland  call  to  me ; 
And  I  am  sick  for  the  purple  reaches. 
Olive-fringed,  by  an  idle  sea. 

"Where  low  waves  of  the  South  are  calling 
Out  of  the  silent  sapphire  bay. 
And  slow  tides  are  rising,  falling, 
Under  the  cliffs  where  the  ripples  play. 

n — The  rinse  of  the  veai-  1017  found  Mr.  Ficke  captain  in  the  Ordnance  Reserve  Corps  with  the 
-American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France. 
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"Odours  of  vineyard  and  grove  come  thronging 
In   through   my  casement   open   wide; 
And  1  would  follow  the  dull  sweet  longing 
Unto  the  slope  of  the  warm  hillside. 

"And   I  wduhi   sit    in   the   hiw-liung  arbor, 
I^f'tting  tiic  hours  go  (li'il'tiiig  hy, 
Watciiing  tlie  lioats  in  the  little  harbor, 
Watcliing  the  changeless,  purply  sky. 

"And  I  would  think  of  the  hapjiy  chorus 
Sung  by  men  in  the  ancient  days, 
When  they  could  muse — There  is  life  before  us, 
Love  and  dreams  which  the  Gods  may  praise. 

"And  let  each  as  his  nearest  duty 
Seek  for  the  dream  that  shall  lie  most  sweet, 
Weaving  it  into  a  song  of  beauty, — 
Lifting  it  up  to  tlic  high  Gods'  feet." 

It  was  natural  that  1iu'  sons  of  the  late  Henry  Saliin  should  write  acceptably. 
Though  slightly  older  in  years,  Jlr.  KIbridge  II.  Sabin  is  younger  in  literature 
than  his  brother  "  l^d."  The  tirst  decade  of  the  new  century  was  well  advanced 
before  Elbridge  turned  his  attention  fnmi  law  to  literature.  The  brief  touili 
of  life  in  the  oi)en  given  him  while  soldiering  dni'ing  the  Spanish-American 
war  may  have  suggested  the  change  in  his  career.  His  fii-st  essay  in  authorsliip 
was  "Early  American  History  for  Young  Americans."  (1904.)  He  then 
turned  his  gaze  skyward  and  in  1907  ajtpeared  "Stella's  Adventures  in  Star- 
laud."  Fairyland  next  invited  him  and  in  1910  api)eared  "The  .Magical  ;\Ian 
of  Mirth,"  s^)on  followed  by  "The  Queen  of  the  City  of  .Mirth."  In  1913 
appeared  his  "Prince  Trixie." 

James  B.  \Veav(>r.  son  of  General  James  H.  Weaver,  anotlier  law\"r  with 
the  poet  soul. — but  with  a  somewhat  firmer  hold  on  "the  things  that  are," 
ha.s  written  nnich  ])rose  which  only  reipiii-es  the  touch  of  the  vers  lihrr  editor 
to  turn  it  into  poetry.  His  appreciation  of  Kipling  and  other  jioets  aiul  his 
fine  character-sketches,  as  for  exampb'  thai  of  "Martin  Uurke."  pioneer  stage- 
driver  and  farmer,  ai'c  ])leasantly  remcmbei-cd.  Just  once,  many  years  ago. 
when,  a  happy  fathei-.  he  looked  for  the  first  time  \iiion  his  "Baby."  the 
poet  in  his  nature  obtained  the  upprr  band  of  the  lawyei-  and  lie  wrote: '" 

"O  golden   licadl     <)  siiimy   heart! 
Forever  .ioyous  be  fhy   part 
Tn  this  fair  world  :  and  may  no  care 
("ut  short  thy  youth,  and  nuiy  no  snare 
Entrap  thy  feet!     T  pray  thee.  God. 
l''or  siiKKither  piiths  than   1  have  ti'od." 

in_Mi,ll„„,|   Mi.nlhly,   Mnnli.  IROV. 
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Mr.  AVeaver  was  president  of  the  Iowa  Press  and  Authors'  Clul)  in  1K14-1C), 
and  the  success  of  the  famous  Iowa  Authors'  Reunion  in  October,  1914,  was  iu 
large  measure  due  to  his  luitiring  efforts. 

In  that  Great  American  Desert  of  "free  verse,"  the  Chicago  magazine 
entitled  Poetry,  the  persistent  seeker  can  find  here  and  there  an  oasis  that 
well  repays  the  search.  One  of  these  surprises  is  a  poem  entitled  ' '  The  Wife, "  ^'■ 
by  Mrs.  Helen  Cowles  LeCron,  of  Des  Moines.  It  is  the  plea  of  a  longing 
soul  for  relief  from  the  "sullen  silence,"  and  the  "great  gaunt  shadows"  of 
the  "shaggy  mountains,"  and  for  a  return  to  "the  gentle  laud,"  and  to  "the 
careless  hours  when  life  was  very  sweet."  ilrs.  LeCron  is  a  prolific  writer  of 
clever  and  timely  verse  for  the  press,  and  is  a  poet  of  many  possibilities. 

Honore  Willsie  (whose  maiden  name  is  Dunbar)  was  born  in  Ottumwa, 
Iowa,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  is  a  resident  of  New 
York  City.  To  her  able  editorship  may  be  attributed  the  new  literary  quality 
of  The  Delineator.  It  was  ilrs.  Willsie 's  varied  successes  as  a  writer  of  papers 
on  social  problems,  sketches,  short  stories  and  serials  which  won  for  her  the 
literary  editorship  of  that  popular  periodical.  Her  success  as  a  novelist  mainly 
rests  upon  "Heart  of  the  Desert,"  "Still  Jim,"  and  "Lydia  of  the  Pines," 
all  published  within  recent  years,  and  each  stronger  than  its  predecessor. 

Among  the  native  lowans  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  literature 
is  Willis  George  Emerson,  of  Denver,  born  near  Blakesburg,  Iowa.  Mr.  Emer- 
son is  author  of  "Buell  Hampton,"  and  a  half-dozen  otlier  novels,  the  latest, 
"The  Treasure  of  Hidden  ilountain,"  also  a  hundred  or  more  sketches  and 
stories  of  travel. 

Nixon  Waterman,  author,  journalist  and  lecturer,  born  in  Newark,  Illinois, 
and  long  a  resident  of  Boston,  was  for  sevei'al  years  an  attache  of  a  small 
daily  paper  in  Cresion,  Iowa.  Among  his  published  works  is  a  comedy  en- 
titled "lo,  from  Iowa."  In  his  several  l)ooks  of  Terse  are  many  poems  evidently 
inspired  by  memories  of  old  times  on  the  prairies  of  southwestern  Iowa.  Here 
is  an  echo  from  the  poet's  lost  youth:  ^- 

■    "Strange  how  Memory  will  fling  her 

Arms  about  some  scenes  we  bring  her, 
And  the  fleeting  years  but  make  them  fonder  grow; 

Though  I  wander  far  and  sadly 

From  that  dear  old  home,  how  gladly 
I  recall  the  cherished  scenes  of  long  ago!" 

William  Otis  Lilliln'idge,  of  Sioux  Falls,  whose  brilliant  career  as  a  novelist 
was  closed  by  death  in  1909,  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  Dentistry, 
State  University  of  Iowa,  in  1898.  His  "Ben  Blair"  and  "Where  the  Trail 
Divides,"  gave  abundant  promise. 

Randall  Parrish,  though  bom  in  Illinois,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Iowa, 
and  for  a  time  was  engaged  in  newspaper  work  in  Sioux  City.  Since  1904, 
when  he  leaped  into  fame  by  his  historical  novel,  "When  Wildcrm-ss  was 
King,"  volume  after  volume  has  come  from  the  press  and  all  of  them  have 

11 — Poetry,  Chicago,  June,   1913. 

12 — "Memories,"    from  A  Book  of  Verse. 
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met  with  quii'k  response  from  the  public.    His  "Beyoiul  tlie  Frontier"  (iai5; 
.sliows  uo  diiiiimitiou  ol  his  creativu  power. 

It  is  liard  to  account  for  Herbert  C^uiek!  Jioru  on  a  farm  iu  Grundy 
County,  Iowa,  a  teaelier  in  .Mason  City  and  elsewhere  in  the  state,  a  lawyer 
in  Sioux  City,  mayor  of  Sioux  City  for  three  terms,  a  telephone  manager,  foi' 
a  time  editor  of  LaFollette's  Weekly,  later,  editor  of  Farm  and  Firesitie, 
democratic  politician,  at  present  an  active  member  of  the  Federal  Fami  Loan 
Board,— with  all  this  record  of  service,  Mr.  (^uick  ha.s  somehow  found  time, 
since  1904,  to  make  for  himself  a  name  and  fame  as  a  magazine  contributor 
iiiul  to  write  novels  so  novel  that  they  find  thousands  of  readers!  Among  his 
best  known  books  are  "Aladdin  &  Co.,"  "Virginia  of  the  Air  Lanes,"  and 
"On  Board  the  Good  Ship  Earth."  .Mr.  Quick  is  preeminently  a  twentieth 
century  man  of  affairs. 

liupert  Hughes,  eminently  successful  as  novelist  and  dramatist,  was  for 
years  a  resident  of  Keokuk,  and  his  Jowa  a.ssociations  were  so  strong  that  he 
dropped  everything  to  come  half-way  across  the  continent  that  he  might  par- 
ticipate in  the  reiniion  of  Iowa  authors  in  Des  iloines  in  1914.  :Mr.  Hughes'  books 
and  plays  are  among  the  best-.selling  and  best-drawing.  Tliis  popular  author  has 
turned  soldier.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  New  York  .Xational  (iuard  (,n  thr 
.Mexican  border  and  when  war  against  Germany  was  declared  he  was  among 
the  first  to  resixjiid  to  the  call  for  troo])s. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Stciner  of  Grinnell,  Iowa,  sociologist  wiili  a  vision,  has 
done  more  than  any  other  man  to  bring  tt)gether  in  friendly  working  relation- 
ship our  native-born  and  foreign-born  American.s.  He  has  not  only  gone  u]) 
and  down  the  earth  preaching  an  applied  Christianity,  but  he  has  also  written 
into  nearly  a  dozen  lx)oks,  all  of  which  have  had  many  readers,  his  own  experi- 
ences in  the  old  world  and  the  new,  and  his  valuable  observations— tliosf  of  a 
trained  sociologist  bent  upon  righting  tlie  wrongs  of  ignoran.c  and  scllishne.ss 
as  he  has  found  them  embedded  in  customs  and  laws.  The  World  War  has 
opened  a  largt  field  of  usefulness  for  the  Grinnell  preacher  of  national  and 
international  righteousness. 

Among  lowans  in  middle-life  and  older,  the  name  of  Robert  J.  Burdette. 
or  "Bob"  Buidette,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  brings  vividly  to  ndnd  a  genial, 
.sunny  little  man  from  Hmlington.  who  went  about  doing  goo<l,  making  people 
forget  their  woes  by  accepting  his  philosoi)Iiy— a  simple  phil(isoi)by,  that  of 
looking  upon  the  sunny  side  of  life.  The  "Chimes  from  a  Jester's  Bell."  still 
ring  in  our  eai-s,  though  the  .icster  has  passed  on.'-' 

Newell  Dwiirht  Hillis,  the  iiopular  Brooklyn  prcai'her.  lecturer  and  autlior. 
was  born  in  Magnolia,  Iowa,  but  has  si)ent  most  of  jiis  life  outside  the  state. 
He  lias  published  many  works,  his  literary  labors  having  covered  a  wide  range. 
A  Jiew  name  in  fictional  literature  is  that  of  Ethel  Powelson  Hueston.  The 
author  was  reared  in  a  family  of  eleven  childreti,  and  her  popular  tii-st  book, 
"Prudence  of  the  Pai-sonage,"  written  on  a  claim  in  Idaho  while  earing  for 
an  invalid  husband — who  died  in  191.') — is  the  .story  of  her  own  experience  in 
a  parsonage  in  Ml.  Pleasant.  Iowa.  "Prudence  Says  So"  is  a  continuation 
of  the  story. 

13 — RoliiTt    J.    Duidcttc  Ulrd  nt   his   home   in   riiKnilpnR,    r»lif,,   Nov.    19,    1014. 
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Margaret  Coulsou  Walker  and  Ida  ^1.  Huntington,  both  of  Des  Moines, 
have  added  to  the  information  and  delight  of  children  by  a  number  of  illus- 
trated books.  Miss  Walker's  "Bird  Legends  and  Life,"  and  "Lady  Hollyhock 
and  Iler  Friends,"  and  Miss  Huntington's  "Garden  of  Heart's  Delight,"  and 
"Peter  Pumpkin  in  AVoaderland"  are  favorites  with  many. 

Emilie  Blackmore  Stapp,  literary  editor  of  the  Des  ^Moines  Capital, 
has  written  a  number  of  popular  stories  for  children.  Her  "Squaw  Lady," 
"Uncle  Peter  Heathen,"  and  "Trail  of  the  Go-Hawks"  have  found  many 
readers.  Prior  to  America's  entrance  into  the  World  War,  Miss  Stapp  organ- 
ized a  national  club  named  the  "Go-Hawks  Happy  Tribe,"  and  the  Tribe 
bravely  undertook  to  raise  a  million  pennies  to  help  buy  food  for  starving 
children  in  Belgium.     The  undertaking  was  finally  successful. 

Edna  Ferbei",  of  "Emma  McChesney"  fame,  and  the  author  of  a  half- 
dozen  clever  novels,  the  latest  and  best  of  which  is  "Fanny  Herself,"  was 
born  in  Wisconsin,  but  spent  much  of  her  youth  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  where  her 
father  was  a  successful  merchant.     She  now  resides  in  New  York. 

Oney  Fred  Sweet,  bom  in  Hampton,  Iowa,  and  sometime  a  journalist  in 
Des  Moines,  has  made  a  national  reputation  as  a  featui'e  writer  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  as  a  contributor  of  verse  and  sketches  to  the  magazines. 

Laura  L.  Hinckley,  of  Momat  Vernon,  Iowa,  is  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  leading  magazines.  Recent  stories  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
one  in  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  attest  her  ability  in  a  difficult  field. 

Eleanor  Hoyt  Braiiiard,  bom  in  Iowa  City,  now  a  resident  of  New  York, 
was  in  early  life  a  teacher,  biit  since  1898  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Sun.  Her  "Misdemeanors  of  Nancy"  in  1892,  was  the  beginning  of  a 
successful  career  in  autJiorship.  Her  "Nancy,"  "Bettina,"  and  "Belinda" 
are  better  known  to  many  than  are  their  own  next  door  neighbors. 

Men  who  have  not  learned  to  deny  the  eternal  boy  in  their  nature  find  as 
much  enjoyment  as  boys  themselves  in  reading  "Widow  O'Callaghan's  Boys," 
and  everybody  enjoys  "Maggie  McLanehan,"  both  creations  of  Gulielma  Zol 
linger,!*  of  Newton,  Iowa.     Three  other  books,  not  as  well  known,  are  added 
to  the  list  of  Miss  Zollinger'.s  achievements  in  literature. 

Elizabeth  Cooper,  of  Davenport,  bom  in  Homer,  Iowa,  has  spent  most  of 
her  adult  life  in  the  Orient  and  is  an  authority  on  the  status  of  women  in 
Oriental  lands.  She  is  the  ai;thor  of  "Sayonara,"  a  play  produced  by  Jlaxiiie 
Elliot,  also  of  many  magazine  articles,  and  of  a  half-dozen  books,  all  published 
since  1910.  Her  books  are  vivid  pictures  of  life  in  China,  Egypt,  Turkey  and 
Japan. 

Among  the  most  prominent  magazinists  and  journalists  of  the  period  is 
Judson  Welliver.  Several  years  ago  he  graduated  from  Iowa  journalism  to 
the  larger  field,  the  national  capital,  and  has  latterly  become  one  of  the  regu- 
lar contributors  to  Munseys,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  other  periodicals. 

Another  prominent  magazini-st  is  Joe  Mitchell  Chappie,  early  in  life  editor 
of  a  La  Porte,  Iowa,  weekly.  Mr.  Chappie  is  the  founder,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  National  Magazine,  Boston,  also  the  author  of  "Boss  Bart,"  a  novel, 
and  editor  of  a  popular  collection  of  verse. 

14 — Miss   /Zollinger's   death  occlirr-d   in  California,    Aiicr.   21.    1017. 
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One  of  the  youngest  magaziiiists  forging  to  tlip  front  is  IloriU-c  M.  Towner, 
Jr.,  of  Coruiug,  Iowa,  a  son  of  Congressman  Towner.  A  long  list  might  be 
made  of  his  recent  contributions  to  the  leading  magazines.  The  younger  Towner 
was  one  of  the  fii-st  to  offer  his  sei-vices  to  tiie  government  after  the  President's 
declaration  of  war.  He  first  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  artillery,  was  soon 
promoted  to  sergeant,  and  later  transferred  to  the  Army  Field  Clerk's  division, 
and  is  serving  as  private  secretary  to  a  commanding  officer  in  the  field. 

A  group  of  new  writers,  some  of  them  lowans.  have  happily  been  given  a 
medium  for  reaching  the  public  through  the  new  Midland,  of  Iowa  City.  John  T. 
Frederick,  the  editor,  has  evinced  excellent  judgment  in  tlic  selection  of  stories, 
sketches  and  verse,  and  has  won  conaiiendatiou  from  the  severest  Eastern  critics. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  several  Iowa  litterateurs  who  early  volunteered 
their  services  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  is  James  Norman  Hall,  of  Colfa.x,  whose 
"Kitchener's  Mob"  and  numeroiLs  articles  in  the  Atlantic  have  added  greatly 
to  public  knowledge  of  conditions  at  the  front.  This  brave  young  Americaii 
can  well  say  with  Virgil  "part  of  which  I  was,  and  all  of  which  I  saw."  After 
his  di*harge  from  the  English  army,  because  of  wounds  received  in  the  service, 
Mr.  Hall  went  abroad  commissioned  to  do  literaiy  work  for  Houghton,  .Mifflin 
&  Company;  Init  ]u.s  zeal  for  tlio  cause,  combined  possibly  with  a  young  man's 
love  of  adventure,  led  him  to  reenter  the  service,  this  time  in  the  Aviation 
Corps.  In  a  flight  over  the  enemy's  lines  in  France,  he  received  a  second 
wound  which  disaliled  him  for  several  months,  but  did  not  deter  him  from 
returning  to  active  service  on  his  recoveiy. 

Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Gleason,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  of  New  York  City, 
won  honors  in  tlie  R<>d  Cross  work  in  Belgium  and  incident^dly  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  "human  interest"  story  of  the  World  War.  Mrs.  (Helen 
Hayes)  Gleason  was  the  first  American  woman  blighted  by  King  Albert  for 
meritorious  service  at  flic  front.  .Air.  ami  .Mrs.  Gleason  together  wrote  "Golden 
Lads, "with  an  introduction  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  thrilling  war  story,  pub- 
lished in  1916.  Mr.  Gleason  in  his  "Young  Hilda  at  the  Wars"  begins  his 
charming  story  of  Hilda  with  this  tribute  to  the  state  in  which  his  wife  first 
saw  the  light: 

"She  was  an  American  girl  from  that  very  prosperous  State  of  Iowa; 
which,  if  not  as  yet  the  mother  of  ])resi(lcnts,  is  at  least  the  parent  of  manv 

exuberant  and  useful  persons Will  power  is  grown  out  yonder  as  oiie 

of  the  crops." 

A  successful  art  publisher  and  an  enthusiasfie  traveler.  Thomas  D.  Murphy. 
a  native  Towan.  long  a  resident  of  Red  Oak,  is  the  author  of  a  group  of  well- 
written  ami  profusely  illu.strated  books  of  travel,  all  published  within  the  last 
decade,  as  follows:  "British  Highways  and  Byways";  "In  T^nfamiliar  Kng- 
land";  "Three  Wonderlands  of  the  American  West";  "On  Old-World  Higli- 
ways":  and  "On  Sunset  Highways." 

Frederick  J.  Lazdl,  of  Cedar  Rapi.ls.  has-  been  styled  the  John  Burroughs 
of  Iowa;  but  his  nature  studies  have  a  fine  literary  fiavor  all  liis  own. 

The  late  Eugene  F.  Ware  ("Ironquill")  is  claimed  by  Iowa,  having  taught 
school  in  Burlington  and  having  served  n.s  a  volunteer  in  the  First  Iowa  Infantry, 
but  his  life  was  mainly  spent  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  in  1911  he  died. 
Though  not  a  great  poet  he  struck  a  few  popular  notes  which  still  reverberate. 
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Charles  Edward  Russell,  a.  world-famous  socialist  author,  litterateur  and 
orator,  was  boru  aud  reared  iu  Davenport,  Iowa,  the  son  of  Edward  Russell, 
one  of  Iowa's  ablest  pioneer  editoi-s.  His  recent  contributions  to  literature  have 
been  mainly  devoted  to  various  phases  of  that  large  subject,  the  psychology 
of  the  Russian  Revolution. 

Walter  Barr,  of  Keokuk,  Virginia  Roderick  ("R.  0 'Grady"),  Nellie  Gregg 
Tomlinson,  Cynthia  Westover  Allen,  Verne  ^Marehall,  Frank  Luther  Mott,  Esse 
V.  Hathaway,  and  Irving  N.  Brant,  are  some  few  of  other  names  which  arc 
flashed  across  the  pages  of  Iowa's  twentieth  eentuiy  literature. 

One  of  our  minor  poets  w^ho  gives  promise  of  "ma.ioring"  in  poetry 
is  Rose  Henderson,  of  New  York  City,  a  graduate  of  Drake  Univei-sity,  Des 
Moines,  and  for  several  years  editorial  writei*  and  feature  editor  of  the  Iowa 
State  Register,  iliss  Henderson's  fine  literal'}^  quality  and  delicate  heart- 
touch  may  be  seen,  and  felt,  in  this  bit  of  fugitive  vei-se: 

"While  the  sweeping  desert  stretched  away  alx)Ut  me, 
Splendid  with  awful  solitude  and  might, 
How  my  human  spirit  craved  your  walls  and  chimneys 
To  shield  me  from  the  vastness  of  the  night ! 

"Now  I  lean  forlornly  from  my  turret  window, 
Crying  at  your  ever-closing  bars. 
Longing  for  the  vision  of  the  purple  mesas 
To  lift  me  to  the  rapture  of  the  stars. ' ' 

One  of  the  "coming"  poets  of  America  is  Edwin  Ford  Piper  of  Iowa  City, 
an  associate  editor  of  the  new  JMidland,  whose  free  vei-se  and  vei-se  written  in  the 
orthodox  metrical  forms  have  won  favor  with  the  critics.  Mr.  Piper  voices  the 
.spirit  of  the  Middle-west,  and  particularly  well  the  pioneer  spirit.  His  appre- 
ciation of  the  pioneers  is  keen  and  sympathetic.  He  feels  the  "  pei-sonality  of 
neighborhood"  as  few  twentieth  century  poets  feel  it.  In  "The  Neighborliood," 
for  example,  he  notes  the  "fellowship  budded  and  blossomed  into  a  sehoolhouse 
church."     He  pictures  the 

"Old  pioneers  who  set  adventui'ous  feet 
In  lonely  wilderness. 

They  straggled  in  from  the  crowded  East, — 
The  empty-handed,   weary  with   long  year.s 
Of  gainless  toil ;  and  the  land-hungry  came 
Like  thirsty  cattle  to  the  shadowy  pools. 


And  many  a  bold  heart  brought  his  family, 
Their  faces  brightening  like  prairie  flowers, 
To  own  a  home." 

Though  the  evaluations  in  this  review  are  confined  chiefly  to  helles  lettres, 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  reader  to  omit  the  state's  large  indebtedness  to  Dr. 
B.  F.  Shambaugh  and  his  scholarly  as.sociatcs  of  the  State  Historical  Society, 
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of  Iowa  City,  for  their  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  general,  social  and 
economic  history  of  Iowa;  to  Dr.  Jesse  Macy,  of  Griuuell,  for  his  thorough 
studies  in  the  science  of  government;  to  the  late  Samuel  Calvin,  also  to  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  ;\IcBride,  of  the  State  University,  Dr.  Louis  H.  Pammel,  of  the 
State  College,  and  Dr.  Charh-s  K.  Kcyos,  of  Des  .Moines,  for  their  contrii)utions  to 
science;  Dr.  Charles  11.  Wi-llcr.  of  the  State  University,  for  his  "Athens  and 
its  Monuments,"  and  other  works  throwing  light  upon  an  ancient  civilization; 
to  Geoi-ge  E.  RolnTts-,  of  .\ew  York,  native  lowaii,  for  liis  clear  elucidation  of 
national  iuid  world  problems;  to  the  late  Judges  Kinne,  Deemer  and  MeClain, 
and  other  jiii-ist^  for  standard  works  on  jurisprudence;  to  Carl  Snyder,  Woods 
Hutchinson,  and  a  host  of  other  lowans  who  arc  contril)uting  to  the  current 
literatui-e  of  our  time. 

This  review  would  be  unfair  to  the  jiresident  of  the  Iowa  Press  and  Authors' 
Club,  were  it  to  conclude  without  mention  of  the  inspiration  of  her  leadership, 
ilrs.  Alice  Wilson  Weitz  l)egan  life  as  a  journalist  at  iJie  Iowa  State  Capital. 
In  the  coui-se  of  her  busy  and  successful  later  career  as  wife,  mother  and 
public-spirited  citizen,  she  has  taken  time  to  wTite  much  on  literary  and  timely 
them&s.  Her  latest  contribution  to  the  .state  of  her  birth  is  a  scenario  entitled 
"The  Wild  Rose  of  Iowa,"  which  wa.s  to  have  been  produced  on  the  screen 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  state;  but,  unfortunately,  the  film,  prepared  with  great 
labor  and  expense,  and  with  tlie  aid  of  some  of  the  best  dramatic  talent  in 
Iowa,  was  destroyed  or  lost  on  the  way  from  Chicago  to  Des  Moines.  Jlrs. 
Weitz'  scenario  admirably  presented  in  symlwl  the  whole  story  of  Iowa's  won- 
derful development  from  .savageiy  to  twentieth-century  civilization. 

In  this  connection  should  bo  mentioiu^l  "Prairie  Gold,"  a  symposium  of 
Iowa  authoi-s,  tho  project  conceived  and,  in  the  main,  wrought  out  by  ^Irs. 
Weitz.  The  work  wjus  iiubjished  inider  the  ausiiices  of  the  Iowa  Press  and 
Authoi-s'  Club.  It  apprared  (from  the  press  of  the  P<^illy  &  Britton  Company. 
Chicago),  in  1917.  The  profits  fnuii  tho  Side  of  tlie  book,  several  hundred 
dollars,  went  to  the  war  fiuid  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  work  included  cojitrilni- 
tions  from  forty-nine  Iowa  authois,  most  of  them  well-known  to  the  reading 
world. 

In  additioji  to  the  Iowa  authors  already  named  in  this  chapter  there  is  a 
host  of  writeiN  whose  names  are  not  eas-ily  recogr.izablc  now,  but  who — some 
of  whom  at  le;i.st — may  loom  large  in  tlie  story  of  Idwa  litei-Mtiiie  to  lie  written 
a  decade  hence. 

It  must  have  liecome  apparent  from  this  incomplete  review  that  Iowa  is 
literarily,  to  say  the  least,  no  longer  inartic\date.  It  is  ecjually  apparent,  to 
those  who  really  know  tiieir  Iowa,  that  far  fi-om  being  a  dead  level  of  miin- 
terestinp  prosperity,  the  state  is  rich  in  suggestive  literary  uutterial,  ready  and 
waiting  for  tlic  authors  of  the  future.  Topographically,  Iowa  abounds  in  sur- 
prises. In  the  midst  of  her  empire  of  ricli  rolling  prairies  are  lakes  and  rivers, 
iMigged  clilTs  and  wf)oded  hills,  villages  and  cities  set  upon  hills  overlooking 
beautiful  valleys  through  wliich  streams  wind  their  way  seaward,  her  east  and 
west  borders  defended  by  castellated  rocks  overlooking  lier  two  great  rivers, 
Etlniologically,  witbiji  these  Iwrders.  are  communities  of  blanketed  Indians 
still  living  in  wigwams,  surrounded  by  connnunities  in  which  are  practiced  all 
the  arts  of  an  advanced  civilization.    Sociologically,  side  bv  side  with  her  native- 
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born  and  native-bred  citizens,  are  communities  of  Christian  socialists,  also  rem- 
nants of  a  French  experiment  in  Communism,  Quakers,  Menuouites,  anti- 
polygamous  Mormons,  and  whole  regions  in  which  immigrants  from  Holland, 
Germany  and  Scandinavia  are  slowly  and  surely  acquiring  American  liabits 
of  thought  and  life.  Iowa's  history  includes  the  early  and  late  pioneer  period 
with  its  rapid  readjustment  to  new  conditions, — its  multiform  perils  developing 
latent  heroism,  its  opportunities  for  character-building  and  for  public  service. 
Later  the  heroic  period,  during  which  a  peace-loving  people  quit  the  plow,  the 
workshop,  the  countiy  store,  the  ofSce,  and  even  the  pulpit,  to  rally  to  the 
defence  of  the  Union.  Then,  the  reconstruction  and  the  new-construction 
period,  in  which  Iowa  prospered  under  the  leadership  of  men^men  who  knew 
their  duties  as  well  as  their  rights',  men  who  recognized  and  insisted  upon 
recognition  of,  that  "sovereign  law — the  state's  collected  will."  And  now,  in 
1917-18,  an  epoch  of  reviving  patriotism,  coupled  with  a  world-embracing  pas 
sion  for  democracy,  in  which  the  youths  and  young  men  of  the  state  are  con 
secrating  their  strength,  their  talents  and  their  lives  to  a  great  cause. 

Need  we  add  more  to  prove  that  Iowa  is  rich  in  history,  in  tradition,  in 
social  conditions,  altogether  inviting  and  healthfully  stimulating  literary 
ci-eation  ? 


ClIAl'TKK  XII 

IOWA'S  PAKT  I.N  TIIK  WoKLl)  WAR 

I 

NATIONAL  EVENTS  SIIAI'ING    IOWA 's  ACTION 

As  in  1861,  so  in  1917,  Iowa  was  among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
President.  In  comiuon  with  her  sister  states  of  the  middle  west,  Iowa  craved  a 
continuation  of  the  blessings  of  peace  and  abhorred  war  as  a  remedy  for  griev- 
ances l3et\veen  nations.  The  rape  of  Belgiiun,  of  Serbia,  and  of  Poland,  aroused 
much  indignation  among  our  peace-loving  jjeople.  The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania, 
with  its  hundreds  of  unolVcnding  passengers — men,  women  and  children — filled 
all  hearts  with  horror  and  a  sense  of  personal  injury.  The  ruthless  after-destruc- 
tion of  American  ships,  sailors,  passen^rci's  and  property  excited  righteous  indig- 
nation. But,  still,  a  ma.iority  of  our  peo])le,  hoping  against  hope,  and  against 
cumulative  evidences  of  purpose  to  frighten  the  world  into  submission,  waited — 
some  patiently,  many  impatiently — for  the  word  that  remained  unspoken. 

Finally,  after  patience  liad  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and  wheii  further  forbear- 
ance would  have  been  criminal,  on  the  second  day  of  April,  1917,  the  word  was 
spoken,  and  the  long  pent-up  feelings  of  the  people  of  Iowa  broke  forth,  not  in 
noisy  demonstration  but  in  sober  words  of  approval  and  unqualified  assurance 
of  support. 

The  exalted  patriotism  and  high  resolve  which  permeated  President  "Wilson's 
address  before  Congress  disarmed  opposition  and  silencwl  criticism  ;  and  patriotic 
lowans  united  with  the  President  in  the  solemn  dedication  of  "our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  everything  that  we  are  and  everything  that  we  have,  ....  for  tlie 
principles  that  gave  lier  fAmerica]  birth  and  liajipiness  and  the  peace  that  she 
has  treasured." 

The  action  of  Congress.  April  6.  in  response  to  the  President  "s  call  not  only 
met  with  a  hearty  response  from  tlie  legislature  of  Iowa  but  was  anticipated  by 
that  body,  as  we  shall  see. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1917.  President  AVilson  appeared  before  Congress 
and  read  a  proposed  course  of  action  with  respect  to  a  termination  of  the  war. 
lie  proposed  that  a  peace  to  be  lasting  must  be  agreed  to  by  ef|uals,  not  dictated 
by  victors;  "that  it  must  be  a  peace  without  victory," — an  utterance  strangely 
out  of  har?nony  with  the  trend  of  pul)]ic  ojiinion  in  Iowa. 

Of  the  four  resolutions  introduced  by  senators  on  the  President's  address 
one  was  by  Senator  Cninmihs  opposing  the  President's  compromising  attitude, 
as  one  which  wowlil  involve  the  rnited  Slates  in  almost  continuous  war.     The 
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C'uiniiiiiis  resolution  was  tallied  by  a  vote  of  38  to  30,  and  the  I'resideiit  was 
qualitiedly  sustained. 

On  the  tbii"d  day  of  February,  President  Wilson  again  appeared  before 
Congress,  this  time  gravely  announcing  that  the  German  government  had 
inaugurated  a  policy  of  "relentless  and  indiscriminate  warfare"  on  all  shipping 
found  within  a  certain  designated  area  of  the  high  seas, — this  in  direct  violation 
of  its  pledge  following  the  Sussex  outrage  ;  wliieh  was  that  any  ships  carrying  U.  S. 
j)assengers  should  not  be  sunk  without  warning  and  without  the  saving  of  human 
lives,  unless  such  ships  attempt  to  escape  or  offer  resistance.  Having  no  alterna- 
tive "consistent  with  the  dignitv  and  honor  of  the  United  States"  but  to  take 
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the  course  which  he  had  previously  aininuiu/ed  lie  would  be  compelled  to  take 
should  the  German  government  persist  in  its  methods  of  submarine  warfare,  the 
President  informed  Congress  that  he  had  severed  all  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  German  government,  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  could  not  believe 
that  that  government  would  deliberately  invite  w'ar  by  pursuing  its  threatened 
policy.  He  closed  with  a  solemn  declaration,  of  his  unselfish  purpose  to  remain 
true  to  "the  immemorial  principles  of  our  people,  ....  to  vindicate  our  right 
to  liberty  and  justice  and  an  unmolested  life."  "God  grant,"  he  concluded, 
"that  we  may  not  be  challenged  to  defend  them  by  acts  of  will  fid  injustice  on  the 
part  of  the  government  of  Germany!" 

The  President's  attitude  was  sustained  by  7S  of  the  83  senators  present,  both 
the  Iowa  senators  voting  affirmatively. 

]\reasures  for  the  mobilization  of  the  army  and  navy  in  anticipation  of  war 
weri'  ])roiii]itly  passed,  followed  by  measures  for  the  mobilization  of  the  nation's 
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iiulustries  and  war  resources.  Meantime  a  National  Council  of  Defense,  with  a 
civilian  advisory  conimission,  was  organized  and  strong  committees  were  created 
oil  medicine,  labor,  transportation,  science  and  research,  munitions  and  supplies.  , 

On  February  22,  in  anticipation  of  an  overt  act  compelling  war,  the  army 
apiiropriation  liill  appropriating  $250,000,000  passed  the  House  without  oi)posi- 
tion.  To  tliis  vast  sum  the  Senate  added  millions  for  machine  guns,  military 
training,  the  manufacture  of  arms,  army  subsistence,  the  signal  service,  quarter- 
master's supplies,  transportation,  etc. 

The  Adiiiini-stration  ivvenue  bill  whicli,  on  February  1,  passed  the  House 
liy  a  vote  of  211  to  IHG,  was,  late  in  February,  raised  by  the  Senate  committee  to 
$44:5,256,000, — the  amount  to  be  raised  by  bonds,  $195,256,000;  by  new  taxa- 
tion, $248,000,000. 

From  the  20th  to  the  midnigjit  of  the  24th  of  February,  occurred  a  spectacu- 
lar iilibuster  which  ceased  only  when  the  republican  leaders  extorted  a  pledge 
frniii  the  democrats  that  they  would  not  force  a  vote  on  the  measure  until  Febni- 
arv  28.  The  democrats  charged  the  republicans  witli  an  attempt  to  compel  an 
extra  session  soon  after  March  4.  The  opposition  of  both  the  Iowa  senators 
and  a  few  others  was  severely  eriticised  by  many  Iowa  journals;  but,  when  the 
';itiiation  became  clear  at  home,  there  was  general  agreement  in  that  the  alleged 
filibuster  was  prompted  by  patriotic  motives,  and  that  the  extra  session,  which 
the  Administration  senators  deplored,  saved  the  President  and  the  nation  from 
a  situation  which  would  have  lieen  so  difficult  and  embarrassing  that  the  President 
in  self-defense  would  soon  have  been  compelled  to  call  Congress  together.  Tlie 
vast  responsibility  i)nf  upon  the  govenunent  by  the  war  was  too  great  to  have 
been  shouldered  by  any  one  nuin,  however  wise  and  ])atriotic  he  might  be. 

The  closing  hours  of  Congress  were  embittered  by  the  defeat  of  the  President's 
armed-merchantmen  bill.  The  President  claimed  he  already  had  authority  to 
arm  merchantmen  against  submarine  attacks,  but  asked  Congress  to  make  his 
authority  explicit.  By  an  overwhelming  vote  the  House  passed  a  bill  providing 
for  a  bond  issue  of  $100,000,000  to  carry  it  into  etVcct.  1  ii  the  Senate  a  determined 
Iilibuster,  begini  ^farch  2,  prevented  a  vote,  althougli  76  senators — HO  re;nibli- 
cans  and  46  democrats — favored  the  bill.  Among  the  twelve  who  voted  against 
granting  the  President  tlie  authority  he  aski'd  were  the  two  senators  from  Iowa. 
In  a  formal  .statement  to  the  country.  President  Wilson,  for  the  first  time 
since  strictures  on  his  ^lexican  policy  had  disturbed  his  equanimity,  gave  vent  to 
indignation,  uttering  these  indiscreet  words:  "A  little  gronji  of  wilful  men, 
representing  no  opinion  but  their  own,  have  renib-red  the  great  governnieiil  of 
the  Ignited  States  helpless  and  contemptible."' 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  twelve— including  five  of  the  President's 
own  party — were  conscientiously  oi)posed  to  what  they  regarded  as  the  shirkiner 
of  a  plain  constitutional  resiionsiliility  on  the  part  of  Congress,  Tliey  were  not 
opposed  to  the  arming  of  mercbaiilmen.  but  they  diil  opjiose  the  general  treml  of 
letrislafion  acquitting  Congress  of  its  share  of  resi)onsibilityfor  acts  which  were 
likely  to  involve  the  country  in  war.  One  beneficent  result  followed  the  defeat 
of  the  measure:  a  revision  of  the  Senate  rules  by  the  adoption  of  a  liiiiited 
cloture  by  which  debate  could  not  be  extended  beyond  a  period  wliidi  slmnld 
seem  to  be  rea.sonable.  twn.tldrds  of  the  seiiators  to  determine  when  th<'  del'.atc 
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should  close.  Both  the  Iowa  senators  voted  for  the  cloture.  Ouly  three  senators 
voted  against  it. 

The  extra  session  performed  a  vast  amount  of  necessary  legislation,  th)-o\ving 
around  it  safeguards  which  uo  one  administrative  head  could  have  anticipated 
and  i^rovided. 

On  March  1  came  the  publication  of  the  letter  of  Ziuuncrnuinn,  Germany's 
foreign  minister,  addressed  to  Minister  von  Eckliardt,  then  stationed  at  Mexico 
Cit\',  notifying  him  that  "on  the  first  of  Febnuiry  we  intend  to  liegin  submarine 
warfare  unrestricted, ' '  and  adding  that,  should  neutrality  with  the  United  States 
cease,  Germany  would  propose  an  offensive  alliance  with  ilexico,  giving  the 
republic  financial  support,  with  the  luiderstanding  '"that  ilexico  is  to  recontiuer 
the  lost  territorv  in  New  ^Mexico.  Texas  and  Arizoiui,"  and  "in  the  greatest  con- 
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fidence"  instructing  the  Jlexican  president  that  on  the  outl)reak  of  war,  he  shall 
"communicate  with  Japan,  suggesting  adherence  at  once  to  the  plan: 
and,  at  the  same  time,  offer  to  mediate  between  Germany  and  Japan,"  adding 
that  Carranza'  should  be  informed  "that  the  employment  of  ruthless  sub- 
marine warfare  now  promises  to  compel  England  to  make  terms  of  peace  in  a 
few  months." 

The  opportune  publication  of  this  startling  letter  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
people  to  the  fact  that  this  was  our  war,  and  that  the  sooner  we  made  prepara- 
tions for  it  the  less  danger  for  us.  Shocked  and  amazed  at  the  audacity  of 
Germany's  scheme,  the  people  of  Iowa,  the  few  remaining  pacifists  included, 
united  almost  as  one  man  in  a  determined  jjurpose  to  thwart  the  Gernuui  scheme 
by  a  solid  front  of  arms. 

The  unwarned  sinking  of  three  American  steamers  by  German  submarines 
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sui)plic(l  "Ihc  iivert  act"  of  which  the  President  had  given  waiMiin};,  and,  on  the 
21st  of  March,  I'resident  Wilson  called  Congress  to  assemble  in  extraordinary 
session  on  April  2,  to  consider  "grave  questions  of  national  policy."  On  that 
memorable  day,  the  President  solemnly  called  on  Congress  to  declare  that  a  state 
of  war  with  Germany  existed. 

Of  the  fifty  members  of  the  House  who  opposed  the  resolution  offered  early 
in  April  and  signed  by  tlic  President  Ai)i-il  6,  declai-ing  that  a  state  of  war 
existed  between  the  Cnited  States  and  (Jermany,  the  opjiosing  members  included 
sixteen  democi-ats  iiml  tliirty-two  republicans.  The  republicans  included  Repre- 
sentatives Ilaugen,  Hull  and  "Woods,  of  the  Iowa  delegation.  The  indignation  of 
many  lowans  over  tliese  three  oj)|)osing  votes  wa.s  at  first  unbounded.  But,  as 
time  wore  on  and  it  was  found  that  the  offending  members,  having  placed  them- 
selves on  record  against  the  main  ])i-oi)osition,  took  their  full  share  in  the  after- 
resp(i!isil)ility  of  voting  foi-  war  measui'cs,  the  tumult  subsided  and  the  former 
liarmonious  i-elations  nt  the   Iowm  delegiilion  were  in  a   measure  restored. 


II 

THE  HKsi'oNsK  (IK  I(iwa"s  1  .kcislatikk  and  cimcF  I'lXF.rrTiVE 

Tlie  members  of  the  Thirty-seventh  (ieiiei-al  Assembly,  composed  of  men  elected 
on  state  issues  alone,  and  wholly  unin.strucfed  as  to  national  issues,  found  them- 
.selves  confronted  M'ith  a  woi-ld-condition  which  must  be  bi-avel\'  and  wisely  met. 
Tliough  ovei'whelmingly  republican  in  politics,  when  snnunoned  liy  a  democratic 
President  to  aid  in  defending  the  luition's  rights  on  the  seas  and  the  right  of 
.small  nations  to  live,  these  men,  primarily  men  of  jieace,  were  quick  to  see  their 
duty  and  to  meet  the  emergency,  expressing  by  word  and  deed  their  imijartisan 
loyalty  to  the  general  government.  Uniting  with  the  democratic  minority,  they 
])i-omptly  and  em]iliatically  gave  the  nation  and  the  world  un(|unliti(>il  assurance 
that  Iowa  would  not  falter  in  its  devotion  to  the  flag  and  in  support  of  measures 
necessary  to  maintain  the  nation's  rights  and  to  perform  the  nation's  every  duty. 

Early  in  January,  before  turning  its  face  directly  to  the  nation's  future,  the 
general  assembly  unanimously  pas.sed  a  joint  resolution  pointing  with  well- 
founded  pride  to  the  fact  that  Iowa  was  among  the  first  of  the  states  to  respond 
to  the  call  of  the  President  for  volunteers  to  protect  oui"  Mexican  border,  send- 
ing her  own  National  Guard,  made  up  of  her  best  and  bravest  young  men  ; 
pointing  with  equally  well-founded  satisfaction  to  the  record  those  men  had  made 
on  the  border  for  faithfulness  and  efficiency  and  for  all  other  soldierly  (inalities; 
and  expressing  in  strong  terms  the  general  ap])reciation  of  the  sjicrifices  tliey 
had  made,  the  risks  they  had  assumed  and  the  efTeetive  service  they  had  reixlered.' 

This  action  was  taken  with  full  consciousness  of  the  more  heroic  sacrifice  these 
same  young  men  in  all  jirobability  would  soon  he  called  upon  to  nud<e  in  re- 
sponse to  a  more  urgent  call  to  the  colors. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  FeluMiary,  Governor  Harding,  without  waiting  to  sen 
what  legislators  might  do,  telegraphed  the  I'residcnt  informiMg  him  that  he  had 
communicated  with  a  large  number  of  peoi)le,  of  every  walk  <ii'  life  .iinl    from 

I— Si-n.    .To.ir.,    .Tnn.    It,    1017.    pp.    117-122. 
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nearly  every  part  of  the  state,  concerning  our  foreign  relations,  and  lie  was 
pleased  to  report  that  it  was  the  universal  sentiment  of  his  people  that  all  the 
resources  of  the  commonwealth  of  Iowa  should  be  put  back  of  liim  in  defense 
of  the  honor  of  our  country. 

The  day  was  made  memorable  by  the  unanimous  ratification  of  the  governor's 
pledge  by  both  hou-ses  of  the  general  assembly  and  by  the  return  of  the  gallant 
Third  Iowa  from  the  Mexican  border,  where  it  had  made  a  proud  record  for 
soldierly  efficiency  and  the  morale  of  its  members. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  Governor  Harding  again  appeared  before  a  joint 
convention  of  the  general  assembly  with  a  special  message — this  time  related 
mainly  to  ways  and  means.  The  governor's  address  closed  with  a  clear  call  to 
duty.  Mindfvd  of  onr  strained  international  relations,  he  urged  that  there 
should  be  no  bickering,  but  that  all  should  unite  in  supporting  those  in  govern- 
mental authority.  He  was  sure  he  spoke  the  sentiment  of  Iowa  in  declaring 
that  all  the  resources  and  the  men  within  our  borders  were  at  the  command  of 
the  President,  "not  to  fight  a  nation  or  a  people,  but  to  maintain  our  national 
honor  and  sovereign  riglit  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  "^ 

The  applau.se  which  followed  this  patriotic  commitment  of  Iowa  to  the  na- 
tional defense  was  an  earnest  of  the  future  course  of  the  general  assembly  and 
of  the  people  of  Iowa. 

On  the  15tli  of  February,  the  governor  approved  a  joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sincere  desire  that  war  might  be  averted,  but  declaring  that  the  State  of 
Iowa  would  sustain  the  President  and  Congress  "in  standing  firmly  and  deter- 
minedly in  protecting  the  citizens  of  this  neutral  nation  and  the  national  honor 
against  any  belligerent  nation  which  shall  infringe  upon  such  rights."  The 
governor  was  "instructed  to  tender  by  telegraph  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  military  and  financial  resources  of  the  State  of  Iowa  in  support  of 
his  stand  for  the  preservation  of  national  rights  and  dignity."  ^ 

Thus  early  did  the  citizens  of  Iowa  tln-ough  their  representatives  unquali- 
fiedly commit  themselves  to  whatever  might  be  the  outcome  of  the  President's 
insistence  that  neutral  rights  should  be  observed  and  the  national  honor  main- 
tained. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  both 
houses  setting  apart  the  22d  day  of  February,  Washington's  Birthday,  for 
special  exercises  in  commemoration  of  the  birthday  of  our  first  President,  whose 
patriotic  councils  might  fittingly  be  recalled  at  this  time  when  the  republic  was 
confronted  with  gi'ave  and  far-reaching  dangers.  The  resolution,  introduced  by 
Senator  Newberry,  contained  a  preliminary  declaration  that,  "whereas  ovn*  people 
deprecate  war  and  love  peace,"  we  would,  nevertheless,  "protect  our  citizens 
and  maintain  our  rights."* 

Accordingly,  on  Washington 's  Birthday,  both  houses  met  and  were  addressed 
by  Senator  Gibson  and  Representative  Crozier.  The  selection  of  Senator  Gibson 
was  especially  appropriate,  for  the  senator  was  captain  of  Company  K,  Third 
Iowa  Infantry,  and  had  commanded  his  company  in  the  campaign  on  the  Mexi- 
can border.     The  selection  of  ^Ir.  Crozier  was  equally  fitting  for  the  reason  that 

2— Sen.   Jour.,  Feb.   10,    1917,  pp.  412-414. 
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he  was  uot  only  tlie  Nestor  of  tlie  House  Init  also  the  sole  representative  in  the 
Thirty-seventh  General  Assembly  of  the  all  too  fast  vauisliiug  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  Patriotic  songs  were  heartily  applauded  and  ex-Senator  Lafaj-ette 
Youiif?  delivered  the  principal  address  of  the  oce'asion,  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the 
palriolisni  of  tlie  people  of  Iowa.  The  musical  features  on  the  program  con- 
cluded with  the  singing  of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  led  by  Dr.  Gib- 
son, state  veterinarian. 

On  the  15th  of  March  caine  tlie  almost  unbelievable  report  of  a  revolution  in 
Rus-sia  and  the  czar's  enforced  al)dieation.  Tremature  rejoicings  were  turned 
to  sorrow  when  change  after  change  reduced  to  a  nullity  the  Russian  support 
of  the  Western  allies;  and  an  enforced  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Central  allies 
resulted  in  a  new  invasion  of  Russia,  revealing  to  America,  with  new  force,  the 
fact  that  nothing  short  of  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  the  military  power  of 
the  Central  allies  would  save  our  western  Avorld  from  the  all-including  ambition 
of  the  German  militarists  for  world  power. 

On  the  24th  of  Mai'ch,  Governor  Harding  sent  a  special  message  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  a.sking  au  appropriation  of  $r)0(),000  to  Ik;  lused  without  delay  in 
the  event  the  state  should  be  called  upon  to  furnish  her  quota  of  men  to  arm 
for  the  national  defense;  also  provision  for  an  iuventoi-y  of  Iowa's  resources, 
as  a  means  to  that  end.  In  his  .ludgment  adequate  preparation  had  been  delayed 
too  long.  He  was  sure  "that  the  stalwart  manhood  of  Iowa  was  ready  to  respond 
to  the  call  to  the  colors,"  adding: 

"The  graver  duty  falls  upon  us  ...  .  to  see  that  every  step  is  taken  to  make 
this  sacrifice,  wliich  these  men  arc  so  willing  to  make,  as  easy  as  possible." 

Tlie  legislature  i-csjionded  witli  an  appropriation  of  a  million  dollars!  On 
the  nth  of  April  a  hill  became  a  law  appropriating  one  million  dollars,  for 
"providing,  equipping,  and  raising,  and  for  the  benefit  of,  any  military  organ- 
ization of  the  State  of  Iowa  for  service  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States  on 
call  of  the  President."  The  law  also  provided  aid  for  dei)endents  of  enlisted 
men — wives  and  mothers,  also  cliihircn  undei-  fourteen  years  of  age, — for  wife 
or  mother,  twenty  dollars  per  month,  foi-  eacli  dependent  minor  ten  dollars  a 
month,  the  sum  to  the  dependents  of  any  one  .soldier  limited,  however,  to  thirty 
dollars.'' 

On  the  21st  day  of  April  a  bill  became  a  law  appropriating  !|i250.000  for  the 
building  of  an  armoiy  at  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  and  an  armory  for  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  the  buildings  to  he  used 
by  the  re.servc  officers'  training  corps  and  for  other  ^nilitary  purposes,  the  inten- 
tion 'being  to  appropriate  for  each  institution  the  sum  of  $125,000." 

On  the  same  day  a  bill  bwame  a  law  authorizing  the  governor  to  eau.se  to  he 
taken  "a  census  and  inventory  of  the  resources  of  the  state  in  men  and  material 
available  foru.se  in  the  event  of  war,  the  information  to  be  placed  at  the  service 
of  both  the  state  and  federal  governments.  It  Avas  declared  to  be  the  duly  of 
o\ery  public  official  and  citizen  to  furnish  any  information  and  assistance  he 
might  require.  The  governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  an  advisory  hoard  to 
a.ssist  him  in  this  task,  its  members  to  serve  without  pay.  The  sum  of  .$15,000 
was  appropriated  foi"  tlic  jiui-poscs  named.' 

.',— L«w«  of  nvih  fl.  A..  n>.  207. 
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On  that  day  also  the  governor  signed  a  bill  making  an  appropriation  of 
$75,000  for  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  a  suitable  camp-gi-ound  for  the 
training  of  the  military  forces  of  the  state.  The  governor  was  authorized  and 
directed  to  purchase  for  the  state  suitable  grounds  for  such  purposes:  but, 
should  he  be  unal)le  to  make  such  purchase  at  prices  deemed  by  him  just  and 
reasonable,  on  his  request  the  attorney-general  was  directed  to  institute  and 
prosecute  to  a  final  determination,  an  action  or  actions  for  the  condemnation  of 
the  land  designated  for  such  use,  approximately  320  acres/^ 

Thus  did  the  legislature  prepare  the  way  for  the  action  of  the  government 
in  the  selection  of  the  vastly  greater  area,  now  historic  ground,  to  be  known  in 
history  as  Camp  Dodge — so  named  in  honor  of  Iowa's  great  volunteer  soldier, 
Major-General  Grenville  M.  Dodge. 

On  the  23d  of  April  a  joint  resolution  became  effective  declaring  that  a  state 
of  war  existed  between  the  United  States  and  the  Germaxi  Empire,  a  war  likely 
to  involve  the  United  States  in  war  with  other  nations  also,  and  therefore  creat- 
ing an  exigency  which  demanded  action.  In  preparation  for  this  exigency,  the 
resolution  clothed  the  governor  with  additional  power  during  the  war,  empower- 
ing him  to  call  upon  "any  citizen  or  citizens,  or  any  other  agency  of  the  state 
to  assist  him  in  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  to 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Iowa  and  the  United  States,"  authorizing  and 
empowering  him  "to  vest  such  citizen  or  citizens,  or  other  agency,  with  full 
power  to  make  arrests  with  or  without  process,  or  to  perform  any  of  the  duties 
now  vested  in  any  special  agent,  sheriff  or  other  police  officer,"  such  power  to 
be  co-extensive  with  the  state. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution,  the  gover- 
nor was  authorized  to  organize  such  secret  service  or  state  constabulary  as  to 
him  might  seem  necessary,  all  such  persons  or  agencies  empowered  to  bear  arms. 
The  funds  theretofore  appropriated  for  the  emergencies  of  war  were  to  be  avail- 
able for  such  purposes,  but  not  to  exceed  the  sura  of  $50,000.^ 

Thus  was  the  governor  equipped  for  such  emergencies  as  afterward  might 
arise,  in  suppressing  in  its  incipiency  resistance  to  conscription,  opposition  tO' 
the  sale  of  Liberty  Loan  bonds,  etc.  The  power  thus  g:iven  the  chief  executive 
proved  extremely  efifective,  a  year  later,  when  invoked  for  the  suppression  of 
"bootlegging"  and  the  social  evil  in  the  vicinity  of  Camp  Dodge. 

On  the  same  day  a  bill  of  much  sig7iificance  became  a  law  increasing  the 
ainuial  appropriation  for  the  Xationa4  Guard  by  .1*100,000,  making' the  amount 
available  for  the  uses  of  that  body  $265,000.  The  act  amended  the  entire  mili- 
tary code  of  the  state  making  it  harmonize  with  the  Federal  act  of  June  3,  1916. 
The  harmonizing  features  were:  (1)  The  change  of  the  name  "Iowa  National 
Guard"  to  "National  Guard  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Iowa." 

(2)  The  Guard  to  "consist  of  such  organizations  as  may  be  specified  by  the  War 
Department,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congre.ss  approved  June  3,  1016." 

(3)  The  words  "organized  militia"  were  amended  to  read,  "National  Guard  of 
the  United  States."  (4)  Commissioned  officers  of  the  Guard  thereafter  to  be 
selected  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  i.ssued  by  the  governor  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  said  act;  and  when  so  commissioned  they  are  to  hold 
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oflfiee  until  they  are  sixty-four  years  of  age,  unless  they  shall  sooner  resign,  be 
dismissed  or  diseharged.  On  removal  from  the  state,  or  from  his  company 
station,  an  officer  shall  resign  his  commission  upon  request  of  the  governor,  or 
make  application  to  be  placed  upon  the  officers'  reserve  list,  and  on  failure  to 
do  so  his  coniiiiission  shaU  he  revoked.  The  moral  character,  capacity  and  gen- 
ei'al  fitness  of  any  guard  officer  to  be  determined  by  an  efficiency  board  of  three 
senior  officers;  surplus  officers,  by  reason  of  the  disbandment  of  their  organiza- 
tions to  be  placed  on  the  National  Ouard  Reserve.  (5)  Enlistments  in  the  guard 
to  be  for  such  time  and  in  such  form  «s  shall  conform  to  the  Federal  act.  (6) 
Famls  were  set  apart  for  necessary  expenses  as  follows:  company  of  infantry,' 
$1,500;  battery,  .t4-,200;  troop  of  cavalry,  $2,100;  engineer  company,  .$1,600; 
signal  company,  $1,600;  ambulance  comj)any,  $l.r)0O;  field  hospital  company, 
$800;  detachment  hospital  corps,  $800.i" 

In  its'  far-reaching  efl'ect.s,  this  was  a  liistoi'y-making  law;  for  in  its  opera- 
lion,  it  transferred  the  state  militia,  luitil  then  a  "national  guard"  only  in 
name,  into  an  integral  part  of  the  veritable  guard  of  the  nation,  in  fact  as  in 
name,  committing  its  every  member  to  the  defense  of  the  nation,  on  land  or  on 
sea  or  on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe.  By  this  act  the  State  of  Iowa  delilierately, 
and  with  full  knowledge  of  its  tremendous  import,  amj)ly  fulfilled  the  anticii)a- 
tion  of  Congress  and  the  President,  pledging  to  the  Oeneral  Govci-nmcnt  anew 
the  gallant  youths  and  young  men  of  the  state  as  jiart  of  the  national  defense — 
as  part  of  that  grand  army  of  "offensive  defense"  which,  later,  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  regidar  army,  and  took  the  field  in  France,  and  bravely  held  it 
until  the  millions  of  conscripted  men  could  be  assembled  and  trained  for  sci-vice 
abroad, — and  afterward  remained  at  the  front  gi-catly  strengthening  the  hands 
of  our  Allies. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  an  insurrection  and  sedition  bill  became  a  law  of  town. 
In  substance  it  declares  that  should  any  person  excite  insurrection  or  sedition, 
or  attempt  by  writing,  speaking  or  any  other  means  to  aecomjilish  surh  a  pur- 
pose, the  offender  should  be  piniislied  by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  twenty 
years  and  be  fined  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $10,000.  The  second 
.section  of  the  law  spceifieally  declares  the  advocacy  of  the  forceful  .subversion 
or  destruction  of  the  state  or  national  goverinnent,  or  the  inciting,  abetting, 
promoting  or  encouraging  of  hostility  or  opposition  to  the  governnu'iit  of  state 
or  nation,  to  be  a  misdemeanor  calling  for  punishment  liy  impi-jsonment  in  the 
county  .iail  for  not  less  tlian  six  months  nor  more  than  one  year,  and  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  .$300,  nor  more  than  $1,000.  The  third  section  declares  that 
membei-ship  in  any  organization,  society  or  oi-dcr,  attendance  on  in(>clings  or 
councils,  or  tlie  soliciting  of  others  to  attend,  fur  the  purpose  of  inciting,  abet- 
ting, promoting  or  encouraging  hostility  or  oppdsition  to  state  nr  national 
government,  should  lie  made  a  misdemeanor,  as  in  section  second." 

On  the  same  day  a  bill  liecame  effective  declaring  that  when,  in  the  juilgmc?it 
of  the  governor,  public  safety  or  neees.sity  refpiires  such  action,  ihe  chief  exeeu- 
livc  may  by  proclamation  direct  every  subject,  or  citizen  of  such  foreign  coun- 
tries as  he  may  designate  to  register  within  twenty-four  hours,  giving  name, 
residence,  business,  length  of  stay  and  su<-h  other  information  as  tlie  governor 

10— I,Bw  of  n7th  0.  A.,  Ch.  314. 
11 — I>aws  of  37lh  O.   A.,   Ch.  372. 
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may  require,  also  complying  with  such  rules  of  personal  identification  as  the 
governor  shall  prescribe.  The  occupant  of  every  private  residence,  or  hotel  or 
boarding  or  rooming  house,  was  directed  within  twenty-four  hours  after  such 
proclamation  to  notify  the  proper  public  authorities  of  the  presence  of  any 
subjects  or  eitizens  of  the  foreign  country  designated,  and  each  day  thereafter 
duly  give  notice  of  the  arrival  or  departure  of  such  foreigners.  Failure  to 
comply  with  this  law  to  subject  the  otfeuder  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year  or  both.  12 

On  that  day  also  the  governor  sigTied  a  bill  exempting  from  financial  obliga- 
tion all  .soldiers  and  sailors  while  in  the  service,  and  for  six  months  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  All  litigation  with  such  was  delayed  until  the  termination  of 
their  service,  or  until  their  death.  Homesteads,  or  property  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000,  was  exempted  from  taxation  during  term  of  service.''^ 

Ill 

THE   GENERAL    RESPONSE   OP    THE    PEOri.E   OF    IOWA 

While  the  general  assembly,  with  the  governor  behind  it  promptly  sustain- 
ing its  war  legislation,  was  doing  all  within  its  power  to  sustain  the  President 
and  Congress,  the  people  of  Iowa  were  not  inditt'erent,  and  were  far  from  idle. 

Significant  of  the  new  alignment  of  many  lowans  of  German  birth  and  many 
more  of  German  parentage,  was  the  prompt  passage  by  the  German  Maennerchor, 
De.s  Moines,  of  stirring  resolutions  proclaiming  to  the  world  its  members'  un- 
.swerving  loyalty  to  the  land  of  their  adoption,  and  pledging  their  support  to 
President  Wilson  in  any  course  he  might  pursue  in  seeking  to  maintain  American 
rights  both  on  land  and  sea. 

Among  other  gratifying  instances  of  the  loyalty  of  German  Americans  and 
their  sons  and  daughters,  there  stands  out  conspicuously  the  attitude  of  Der 
Demokrat,  of  Davenport,  edited  by  Gu.stav  Donald,  who  had  foiight  on  the 
German  side  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  '70-'71.  Finding  some  of  his 
countr.ymen  confused  as  to  their  allegiance  to  their  adopted  country,  the  editor 
of  Der  Demokrat  wrote  and  spoke  eloquently  urging  them  to  take  positive  ground 
with  their  state  in  support  of  the  President  and  Congress. 

Meantime,  city  councils  and  other  local  bodies  in  Iowa  pa.ssed  ringing  war 
resolutions.  A  .state  branch  of  the  National  Council  of  Defense,  called  into  be- 
ing by  the  governor,  appealed  to  patriotic  citizens  of  the  state,  urging  them  to 
wire  their  senators  and  representatives  pledging  their  "loyal  support  of  any 
immediate  action  in  defense  of  American  rights  menaced  by  Germany"  and 
urging  "that  .such  action  be  taken  forthwith." 

On  the  8tli  of  Febniary,  four  hundred  newspaper  men  of  Iowa,  assembled 
at  the  capital,  voiced  the  general  judgment  of  their  respective  communities  in  a. 
unanimous  instruction  that  their  officers  wire  the  President  pledging  him  their 
support  in  every  measin'e  he  might  take  "for  the  protection  of  our  country,  the 
safety  of  our  citizens  and  the  honor  of  our  flag." 

In  an  address  from  his  pulpit  on  Sunday,  February  4,  soon  following  his 
return  from  Washington,  Dr.  I\redbury,  whose  eloqitent  words  urging  peace — 
where  there  was  no  peace — still  lingered  in  the  memory  of  many,  electrified  his 

12 — Laws  of  37th  G.  A.,  Ch.  378, 
13— Laws  of  n7th  G.  A..  Ch.  380. 
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audience  by  eiuphatirally  declaring  that  the  demand  of  the  day's  patriotism  was 
"that  we  stand  by  the  President."  lie  atlded,  referring  to  President  Wilson, 
"In  the  fullness  of  time  he  has  acted  promptly,  decisively,  but  still  without  bit- 
terness, lli.s  last  woi'ds  [to  Conirress]  breathe  forth  liopes  for  better  things. 
In  practically  ushering  in  a  condition  of  war  he  ha.s  not  lost  the  force  of  hisi 
administration's  testimony  for  peace.  And  today  he  must  know  that  we  sustain 
him  and  hear  him  up  before  God."  As  a  last  word,  the  eloquent  jircacher  of 
peace  and  good-will  said:    "Today's  patriotism  calls  for  a  cheerful  meeting  of 

burdens  that  may  come  to  us  as  sharers  in  world  tragedies America, 

accoi'ding  as  the  need  may  bo,  will  give  of  her  richest  treasure  of  life  and  means 
to  bring  alK)ut  order  and  peace  and  a  restored  human  hi-otherhood.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  kn(]W  as  wisdom  is  given  him  to  guide  ns.  that  nothing  is  withheld — 
nothing  except  bitterness  and  the  spirit  of  vengeance — and  these  he  does  not 
ask.     Such  is  the  new  patriotism." 

It  wa.s  significant  of  the  new  unity  prevalent,  after  the  sinking  of  the 
Housatonie  and  the  pulilieation  of  the  Zimmei-maini  desiiatch.  that  Dr.  Jledbury 
called  to  the  i.ul])it  with  him,  that  Siuulay  morning,  the  influential  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register,  which,  until  the  inevitableness  of  war  became  painfully 
evident,  had  urged  the  exhaustion  of  all  efforts  to  nuiintain  oui-  neutrality  as  a 
nation.  On  that  .same  memoi-able  Sunday  morning,  the  Register  editorially 
declared  that  the  public  would  be  "with  the  President  in  his  severance  of 
friendly  relations  with  Germany."  It  further  added  that  nobod.y  woidd  "ques- 
tion the  discretion  that  dictates  decisive  action." 

The  utterances  of  these  men,  both  prominent  preachei's  of  righteousness, 
good-will  and  peace,  were  significant  of  the  new  unification  of  the  ])eople  of 
Iowa  in  supj)ort  of  the  President  in  his  i-ehictant  but  none  the  less  firm  deter- 
miiuit  ion  to  face  the  awful  inevitablene.ss  of  war  as  a  last  resort. 

"Loyalty  Day,"  April  4,  was  observed  at  the  state  capital  with  a.  ma.ss  meer- 
ing  addressed  b_v  II.  L.  Stimson,  former  secretary  of  war,  and  Frederick 
Coudert,  the  famous  international  lawyer.  In  the  afternoon,  Admiral  Robert 
E.  Peary,  discovei'cr  of  the  Xorth  Pole,  spoke  to  the  legislatoi-s.  urging  the  neces- 
sity of  thorough  i)rej)ai-ation  for  a  prolonged  war,  esiieeially  urging  .support  of 
measures  for  increasing  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  our  aviation  service. 

Iowa's  War  Emergency  Food  Commission,  called  into  being  by  the  governor, 
on  convening  early  in  Api'il,  found  the  state  lieset  with  a  shortage  of  lalior  and 
othei'  conditions  which,  iiiiaidrd,  it  cduld  iiiit  Clint rol.  For  the  early  increa.se  of 
agricultural  jii-oduction  it  found  the  principal  needs  to  be:  ^Fore  farm  labor. 
7nore  vegetable  gai'dcns,  more  poultry,  more  hog.s,  better  seed,  less  waste  of  foods, 
crops  adaplcd  to  the  soil,  more  breeding  animals,  less  losses  from  animal  diseases, 
better  dislribution  of  foods.  This  commission  at  onct^  set  itself  to  the  task  of 
.securing  the  ai-tive  coiiperation  of  the  men  and  Avomen  who  "do  things"  that  the 
end  desired  might  he  measurably  attained.  The  coramis.sion  included  a  repre- 
sentative from  each  one  of  the  congressional  districts,  as  follows:  J,  F.  Deems, 
Hurlington  ;  J.  0.  Shafi'.  romanehe;  Pedar  Pedcrson,  Cedar  Falls;  D.  II.  Culver. 
Clear  Lake ;  I.  N.  Taylor,  Oskaloosa ;  Henry  Brody,  Perry ;  W.  B.  Buck,  Mt..  Ayr; 
C.  W.  Tlinit,  Logan ;  C.  G.  Coekerill.  Jefferson ;  S.  R.  TTaines,  Storm  Lake.  Every 
memlier  was  recognized  as  an  agricultural  leader  in  his  district.  President 
Pcai'son  of  the  Agricultural  College  headed  the  commi.s.sion. 

On  the  '2Hth.  the  governor  sent  a  special  mps,sape  to  the  legislatun^  urging  that 
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(lie  state  make  every  possible  effort  to  grow  foodstuffs,  thus  iimterially  aiding  in 
reducing  tlie  inevitable  world-searcity  in  food,  and  advising  that  steps  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  slaughter  of  young  cattle.  "The  beneficent  bounty  of  the  God  of 
the  universe  in  making  Iowa  a  food-producing  state  not  equalled  anywhere,  and 
this  world  need,  is  an  opportunity  for  our  people  to  render  a  real  service  to  all 
luunanity."  The  general  assembly  was  urged  to  "encourage  various  associations 
and  our  Agricultural  College,  by  appi-opriations  of  necessity,  to  extend  aid  to 
those  who  are  already  or  may  be  in  the  producing  field."  He  suggested  that 
the  legislators  advise  w-ith  their  leading  farmers  as  to  means  to  the  desired  end. 

On  returning  from  Washington  early  in  May,  Governor  Harding  named  a 
permanent  State  Council  of  Defense,  which  met  at  the  governor's  office  on  the 
11th  and  organized,  with  Lafayette  Young,  Sr.,  chairman,  Adjutant-General 
Guy  E.  Logan,  sceretai\y.  The  other  members  named  were  W.  W.  Marsh, 
Waterloo ;  John  T.  Adams,  Didmque ;  G.  W.  French,  Davenport ;  J.  L.  Kennedy, 
Sioux  City;  James  M.  Pierce,  Des  Moines;  J.  F.  Deems,  Burlington;  Paul  S. 
Junkin,  Red  Oak;  Martin  J.  Wade,  Iowa  City;  W.  G.  Dows,  Cedar  Rapids; 
Charles  Webster,  Waueoma;  F.  A.  O'Connor,  New  Hampton;  F.  F.  Everest, 
Council  Bluffs ;  F.  H.  Hajiunill,  Boone ;  D.  J.  Palmer,  Washington ;  Fred  Larra- 
bee,  Fort  Dodge;  John  Morrell,  Jr.,  Ottumwa ;  James  J.  Doty,  Shenandoah; 
T.  A.  Potter,  Mason  City. 

The  governor  had  made  prominent  in  his  call  the  necessity  of  registering 
every  man  and  woman  for  war-service.  It  was  wise,  in  his  opinion,  to  use  the 
machinery  for  conscription  for  the  firing  line  also  for  the  listing  of  men  and 
women  for  patriotic  service  at  home. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Defense,  that  body  approved  a  design 
for  a  state  banner  to  be  carried  by  the  Iowa  regiments,  further  reference  to 
which  will  be  made  farther  on. 

The  President  issued  a  proclamation  May  18,  naming  June  5,  1917,  as  Regis- 
tration Day  for  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty,  inclusive,  liable  U 
service.  It  was  promptly  followed  by  a  proclamation  by  Governor  Harding, 
dated  Ma.y  30,  declaring  that  it  was  "not  the  intention  or  desire  of  those  in 
authority  and  burdened  with  the  responsibility  of  conducting  this  war  to  make 
June  5  a  holiday,  but  rather  that  the  ordinary  daily  activities,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  suspended  and  the  day  set  apart  for  the  pui"pose  of  patriotic  consecration  by 
all  of  our  people  to  the  cause  of  our  common  country." 

Continuing,  the  governor  said:  "There  is  much  work  ahead  for  every  per- 
son within  our  state,  work  that  will  mean  sacrifice  and  self-denial.  Let  this  day 
be  one  of  fasting  rather  than  one  of  feasting,  one  of  consecration  i-ather  than 
one  of  hilarity.  Let  the  full  meaning  of  the  day  and  all  that  it  bodes  for  oui 
people  be  made  a  dominant  feature  in  all  (Icmnnstrations. " 

IV 

THE  DIRECT  RESPONSE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OP  IOWA 

Adjutant-General  Logan  promptly  ordered  the  National  Guard  recruited  to 
full  war  strength  under  instructions  from  the  War  Department.  More  than 
2.500  men  were  to  be  added  to  the  state's  contingent.    A  proclamation  was  issued 
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by  the  governor  calliii";  upon  all  lowaiis  between  the  ages  of  21  and  ;51,  except 
those  alreadj^  in  the  militai'y  or  naval  service,  to  register  at  their  respective 
polliiif?  places  between  7  a.m.  and  9  ]).m.  on  June  fifth.  It  was  estimated  that 
Iowa  had  190,000  men  .subject  to  conscription.  As  it  turned  out  the.se  figures 
were  an  under-estimate,  for  the  responses  1o  the  call  aprf^regated  215,939. 

Tlie  res])oiLse  of  the  men  named  as  .subject  to  draft  was  well-nigh  unani- 
mous. Everywhere  throughout  Iowa,  ]>ul)lic-spirited  men  volunteered  to  .serve 
as  regi.st«rs  without  compen.sation.  On  tlie  arrival  of  llic  day  set,  the  registra- 
tion proceeded  without  jirotest  or  ojijiosition  iuiywhcre — a  gratifying  illustra- 
tion of  the  ])atriotic  .sj)ii'it  which  permeated  tlie  Ilawkeye  State. 

While  the  war-cloud  hovered  over  the  country,  without  waiting  for  the 
chances  of  conscription,  thousands  of  Towa.ns,  not  idone  those  l»etween  twenty- 
one  and  tiiirty-oue  years  of  age,  Init  also  many  youths  from,  sixteen  to  twenty, 
voluntarily  enlisted  in  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  many  men  of  maturer  years 
entered  the  intensive  training  camjis  in  their  eagerness  for  war  service.  Every 
farming  community  and  village  and  city  felt  the  thrill  of  the  call  to  the  colors. 
Every  college  and  university  in  Iowa  was  in  arms.  Every  campus  was  trans- 
formed into  a  field  in  which  students  and  pi-ofessors  alike  were  daily  i)ut  through 
the  preliminary  drill  in  prei)aratiou  for  what  seemed,  and  i^roved  to  be,  the 
inevitable. 

On  June  22,  the  State  Council  of  Defense  asked  Governor  Harding  to  call  a 
special  session  of  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  ai)proin-iating  funds  for, 
and  granting  powers  to,  the  Council  for  its  war  service.  After  taking  ample 
time  to  consider  the  request,  the  governor  decided  that  a  special  session  was 
ininecessary  at  that  time.  He  was  satisfied  he  already  had  sufficient  powers  to 
carry  out  the  aims  and  work  of  the  Council.  Inspection  of  elevators,  mills,  coal- 
yards  and  refxjsitories  of  food  sujiplies  was  decided  upon  and  the  work  was 
subdivided.  State  Fire  i\Iarshal  Hoc  was  directed  by  the  governor  to  appoint 
125  inspectors  from  various  uisurance  companies  operating  in  the  state,  with 
authority  to  inspect  mills,  elevatoi-s,  etc.,  and  with  orders  to  dii'cct  that  methods 
of  fire  in.si)ectiou  be  thoroughly  cai'ried  into  oft'ect. 

The  Second  Iowa  Infantry,  -with  head(iuarters  at  Wclister  City,  departed 
from  their  home  .s-tations  on  the  25111  of  June,  and  were  entrained  at  Webster 
City,  JIason  City,  Ida  Grove,  Cherokee,  Fort  Dodge,  Sioux  Citj-,  Ames,  Boone, 
LeJIars  and  Eagle  Grove.  By  midnight  on  the  same  day  nearly  all  the  com- 
j)anics  were  in  camp  at  Camp  Dodge.  The  following  day  found  them  lined  up 
and  ready  for  duty. 

On  July  13,  Iowa's  quota  in  the  di-aft  of  687,000  men  was  oflficially  annouiircd 
as  12,740.  All  cnlist.nu'nts  in  the  National  Guard  and  in  tlie  Kcirular  Army 
do%\ni  to  June  30  were  allowed  as  credits. 

Consulting  the  statistics,  later  compiled,  on  draft  registration  by  states,  we 
find  that  under  the  first  call,  Iowa's  quota,  based  on  its  i)opulation  estimated 
Jainiary  1,  1917,  at  2.327,079,  was  25,4C5  gross  and  12,749  net.  Tiie  total 
T-egi.stration  was  215,939.  Of  these,  11,788  were  cla.ssed  as  alien.s  and  1.295  as 
"enemies."  The  percentafie  of  exemption  claimants  was  44.22.  While  this 
l)ercentage  .seems  hifrh,  the  table  .shows  that  in  twenty-eight  other  states  the 
percentage  was  still  higher,  ranging  all  the  way  from  45.07  to  50.64.  In  fact,  all 
Iho  otJier  states  in  the  Corn  Belt,  except  Sunth  Dakota,  ^lichigan  ami  Minnesota. 
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showed  higher  percentages,  namely  :  Indiana,  46.39  ;  Missouri,  ■47.80  ;  Nebraska, 
45.07  ;  Ohio,  47.44 ;  Oklahoma,  48.91.i-* 

Between  July  15  and  August  5,  all  the  National  Guard  organizations  in  the 
countiy  were  called  into  Federal  service  and  governors  of  states  were  authorized 
to  recruit  the  organizations  to  their  full  war  strength,  their  status  as  state 
troops  suspended  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Iowa  was  included  in  the  first  call. 
The  announcement  of  the  program  was  made  in  May,  thus  giving  members  of 
the  guard  ample  time  to  arrange  their  atfairs.  For  the  training  of  the  guard 
and  of  the  selective  force  of  500,000  men,  thirty-two  divisional  training  camps 
were  provided. 

An  active  recruiting  campaign,  followed  and  Iowa  responded  generously, 
giving  of  her  best  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  new  army.  The  navj%  the  aviation 
service,  the  signal  service,  the  medical  service,  the  ambulance  service  and  other 
branches  drew  heavily  upon  the  man-power  of  the  state. 

There  was  throughout  Iowa,  as  elsewhere  in  the  states,  intense  intei-est  in 
the  result  of  the  drawings  luider  the  Con.scription  Act  of  Congress ;  and  when 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  July  the  lists  were  pulilishcd,  the  streets  and 
hotels  and  all  other  public  places  in  the  state  were  filled  with  men  eagerly 
scanning  the  lists.  There  was  nowhere  in  Iowa  any  semblance  of  resistance, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  lliere  was  throughout  the  state  a  calm  acceptance  of  the 
situation.  With  not  a  few  of  the  men  selected  for  service  in  the  new  national 
army,  there  was  a  feeling  of  relief  which  amounted  almost  to  exultation  when 
they  found  that  all  question  in  their  own  minds  and  in  the  minds  of  those  most 
interested  in  their  welfare  had  been  settled  by  the  conscription. 

V 

FIRST  CAMP  OF  ITS  KIND 

An  event  of  nation-wide  interest,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1917,  was  the  opening 
of  a  training-camp  for  negro  reserve  officers  at  Fort  Des  Moines,  the  first  train- 
ing-camp of  its  kind  in  history.  Within  a  few  days  thereafter  more  than  1,200 
negroes  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  including  many  from  Iowa,  went  into 
training  at  the  fort  for  service  as  commissioned  officers  in  negro  regiments. 
General  Ballou,  of  the  regular  army,  was  in  command,  and  under  his  experi- 
enced leadership  the  embryo  officers  rapidly  progressed  under  intensive  train- 
ing and  soon  showed  excellent  results.  After  about  three  weeks  General  Ballou 
and  several  thousand  citizens  witnessed  a  remarkably  fine  regimental  parade. 
The  rapid  advancement  made  was  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  men  who  responded  to  the  call  were  college  graduates  and  teachers, 
bringing  with  them  to  their  new  duties  a  degree  of  mentality  and  mental  dis- 
cipline far  above  that  of  the  same  number  of  enlisted  men.  There  were  also 
among  the  number  many  men  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  negro  regiments  in 
the  regidar  army,  men  of  tried  bravery  and  exceptional  efficiency.  During  their 
stay  at  Fort  Des  Moines,  these  men  comported  themselves  with  such  self-respect 
and  self-restraint,  and  evinced  such  efficiency  in  military  service,  as  to  win 
golden  opinions  from  old  army  officers  and  from  many  others  who  at  first  re- 
garded the  experiment  of  negro  officers  for  negro  regiments  as  at  least  a  doubt- 

14 — Report  of  Provost  Marsha]  fienera]    (Crowdcr).   1917. 
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ful  one.  Their  stay  at  tlie  I'ort  was  extencU'd  to  four  months  lieoaiist'  the  War 
Department  was  not  sooner  prepared  to  turn  over  to  them  the  four  regiments 
of  negro  conseripts.  . 

In  this  eonncetioii,  it  is  worthy  of  a  passing  remark  that  early  in  the  summer 
thai  slirewd  observer  ajid  able  publicist,  Ray  Staniuird  Haker,  visited  this 
uni(|ue  camp  and  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  soldierly  appearance  and  de- 
meanor of  these  emiiryo  officers,  predicting  their  success  as  leaders  of  uumi. 
both  in  camp  and  in  battle.  He  also  commented  on  the  wisdom  of  the  War 
Department  in  .selecting  Fort  Des  :Moines  as  tlieir  place  of  rendezvous,  adding 
that  he  knew  of  no  other  locality  in  the  whole  coimtry  in  which  there  would  be 
less  of  prejudice  against  the  colored  race.  T4ie  relations  between  the  camp  and 
the  capital  city  were  froiu  first  to  la.st  extremely  cordial.  Tiiousands  of  citizens 
turned  out  to  see  them  in  review  before  the  govcM-noi-  and  his  staff  at  the  Fair 
(Jround.  and  to  hear  their  rich  voices  in  chorus,  at  the  stadium  and  in  Sunday 
;d'1criioon  concerts. 

VI 

MOHn.lZATION 

Tile  month  of  .Tidy  found  all  the  National  (hiard  ivcritits  in  camp  at  the 
State  Fair  Ground  and  taking  on  the  intensive  training  whidi  liic  war  situa- 
tion demanded.  The  recruits  included  not  only  the  fighting  contingent  but  also 
several  engineer  and  hospital  units.  All  were  uiuler  veteran  instructors  and  it 
was  a  genuine  .surprise  to  these  to  note  how  quickly  the  youths  and  yoiinir  men 
committed  to  their  care  took  on  the  training  and  si)irit  of  the  soldier. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  all  the  National  Guard  organizations  were  called  to 
Federal  service.     The  mobilization  orders  Ciinie  latei-. 

Already  Batteries  A  of  Clinton,  B  of  Davenport  and  C  of  Mu.scatine,  were 
in  service  at  Fort  Logan  II.  Roots,  in  Arkansas,  and  Company  A.  Iowa  Ensri- 
neers,  were  on  duty  at  Camp  Dodge. 

The  organizations  specified  in  the  order  received  by  Adjutant-General  Logan 
were:  First  Brigade  llead(|uarters,  f"edar  Ra])ids;  Second  Iowa  Infantry, 
Webster  City;  Third  Iowa  Infantry,  Des  Moines;  First  Separate  Company, 
infantry,  Boone;  Fir.st  Sf|uadron.  cavalry,  Oxford;  Batteries  D  of  Davenport,  E 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  and  F  of  Des  Moines;  Company  C,  Signal  Cori>s,  Ottumwa; 
Ambulance  companies  of  Sioux  City  and  Waterloo:  Field  Hospital  coinp:ii!ies  of 
Des  Moines  and  Sioux  City. 

These  had  all  been  in  active  training  since  the  first  of  the  month.  Of  tiicse. 
there  were  8.271  officers  and  men,  or  about  twice  the  number  who  had  lieen  called 
to  the  Mexican  border. 

On  the  K5th  of  July  Governor  Hardintr  was  authorized  by  the  Sccretarv  of 
War  to  organize  an  ammunition  train  dining  the  next  forty-eight  hours!  The 
authorization  was  taken  as  a  "rush  order,"  and  within  the  prescribed  limit  the 
train  was  organized,  consisting  of  18  officers  and  (iS4  men,  commanded  by  Lieut.- 
Col.  Fred  S.  Hol.stein  of  Burlington.  The  Motor  Trades  Bureau  was  an  active 
recruiting  factor,  under  the  lead  of  'S\a.\.  Emory  C.  AVorthiuirton. 

On  the  W\h  of  July  announcement  was  made  that  special  detachments  of 
the  Iowa  National  Guard  would  entrain  for  Deming,  New  Mexico,  to  make  place 
in  the  camp  for  Iowa  troops.    Those  selected  ns  Ibis  a-lvance  guard  were  Co.  A. 
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of  Dubuque,  First  Regiment.  Capt.  Clyde  Ellsworth ;  Co.  A,  Mason  City,  Second 
Regiment,  Capt.  0.  W.  Garmau;  Co.  F,  Villisca,  Third  Regiment,  Capt.  C.  J. 
Casey ;  Battery  D,  Davenport,  First  Field  Artillery,  Capt.  Harry  Ward ;  Co.  A, 
Iowa  City,  Engineers,  Capt.  C.  L.  Strike;  Troop  A,  Marengo,  First  Cavalry, 
Capt.  Frank  Sherbourne. 

The  Third  Iowa  Infantry,  eomiiuuukHl  by  Col.  E.  R.  Bennett,  of  Des  Moines, 
was  made  up  of  the  following-named  companies:  A,  Wintcrset,  Capt.  C.  W. 
Aikins;  B,  Des  Moines,  Capt.  H.  C.  McHenry;  C,  Crestou,  Capt.  A.  J.  Horton ; 
D,  Centerville,  Capt.  G.  C.  Haynes;  E,  Shenandoah,  Capt.  Orville  B.  Yates ; 
F.  Villisca,  Capt.  C.  J.  Casey;  G,  Ottumwa,  Capt.  Edward  Steller;  H,  Oska- 
loosa,  Capt.  J.  B.  Springer ;  I,  Glenwood,  Capt.  L.  C.  Dunn ;  K,  Corning,  Capt. 
A.  B.  Hupp;  L,  Council  Bluffs,  Capt.  C.  Powell;  M,  Red  Oak,  Capt.  L.  D.  Ross; 
^Machine  Gun  Company,  Des  Moines,  Capt.  E.  0.  Fleur;  i"'  Third  Infantry  Hos- 
pital Coi-ps.  Maj.  W.  S.  Conkling;  Supply  Company,  Capt.  E.  W.  Johnson. 

The  Third  Iowa  was  organized  in  1892.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  it  responded  to  the  call  and,  on  May  30,  1898,  it  was  mustered 
into  service.  It  made  for  itself  a  brilliant  record  in  the  Philippines  and  on  the 
2d  of  November,  1899,  was  mustered  out.  On  the  return  voyage,  it  made  a 
health  record  which  has  not  been  surpassed.  During  the  long  voyage  of  over 
three  months,  every  member  was  reported  as  in  perfect  health.  Colonel  Bennett 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Third  for  more  than  twenty-seven  years,  and  had  been 
its  commander  since  1909,  succeeding  the  veteran  Colonel  (General)  Lincoln,  of 
Ames,  he  succeeding  Colonel  Loper.  The  experience  of  the  Third  Iowa  on  the 
Mexican  border  has  already  been  related. 

VII 

NOTABLE    ASSEMBLAGE    OP    REPRESENTATIVE    CITIZENS 

That  was  a  notable  assemblage  in  the  Iowa  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
20th  of  July,  1917.  The  day  was  one  of  intense  heat  and  it  w-ould  have  been  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  hold  men  indoors  very  long  had  the  occasion  calling 
them  together  been  one  of  ordinary  interest.  But  there,  for  at  least  three  hours, 
sat  several  hundred  representative  men  and  women,  voluntarily  a.ssembled,  on 
call  of  the  governor  from  every  county  in  Iowa,  save  one,  to  hold  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  State  and  County  and  Women's  Council  of  Defense. 

The  conference  was  addressed  at  length  by  Governor  Harding,  who  explained 
why  he  had  appointed  the  State  Council  following  his  return  from  Washington 
■ — a  .journey  made  by  him  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  National  Council 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  selecting  these  delegates  his  thought 
had  been  to  get  together  a  body  of  men  w-ho  could  advise  with  him  on  matters 
growing  out  of  the  war  and  who  would  cooperate  with  him  in  any  war  business 
that  might  need  attention.  His  object  in  organizing  County  Councils  of  Defense 
was  to  have  a  body  of  men  in  every  county  who  would  keep  him  informed  as  to 
local  conditions  and  who  would  locally  handle  matters  presented  to  him  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  Women's  Council  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
among  the  women  of  Iowa  the  things  expected  of  the  other  councils  and  some  other 
things  men  could  not  do  as  well  as  women. 

15 — Captain  Edward  O.  Fleur,  of  De.s  Moines,  was  liilleii  in  action  on  the  Pronch  front,  May 
27,    1!)18. 
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'I'he  governor  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  war  might  last  from  tliree  to  five 
years.  He  felt  there  were  certain  conditions  necessary  to  success.  An  army  of 
suiBcient  size  in  training,  generous  care  of  those  who  remain  at  liome,  good 
wages  to  lalior,  adequate  support  of  dependents,  and  the  intensive  ])roduction 
of  foodstntVs. 

The  question  of  an  army  had  already  Iteen  settled;  oui-  d\ity  was  here  at 
home.  "Citizens  must  aetivel\'  and  energetically  sustain  the  otVicci's  of  slate, 
county  and  city,  else  little  can  lie  done  in  this  crisis. 

"This  is  not  a  time  for  any  citizen  to  be  thinking  ahout  accumulating  wealth. 
Evei-y  patriot,  regardless  of  age  or  condition,  must   now  realize  that  he  owes 

his  all  to  his  country The  people  of  this  country  are  now  divided  into 

two  classes,  those  who  are  for  the  country  and  those  who  are  against  it. 

"If  I  must  choose  between  the  two  enemies  at  this  time,  I  prefer  the  enemy 
who  comes  out  in  the  open  and  says,  'I  am  against  the  country,'  than  the  one 

who  wraps  th(>   coat  of   avai-ice   ahout  him It   is  just   as  important   to 

fiyht  those  who  are  out  to  hamper  the  progress  of  our  peojile  in  this  mighty 
struggle  in  which  they  are  engaged,  by  cornering  food,  fuel  and  other  products, 
as  it  is  to  fight  the  individual  who  may  openly  speak  against  the  country." 

The  governor  urged  the  representative  citizens  before  him  to  organize  their 
home  commiuiities  for  response  to  every  call  of  the  country.  "The  soldiers  at 
the  front  cannot  win  unless  the  people  at  home  are  thoroughly  organized  and 
patriotic  to  the  last  man,  woman  and  child. 

"This    is   not    the    time    to    quibble    about    methods   or    measures If 

this  war  is  won  and  we  get  out  of  it  the  victory  the  woi-ld  is  entitled  to.  it  will  be 
because  every  community  in  the  land  is  organized,  backing  u])  the  autlmrities  in 
\Va.shington." 

He  directed  special  attention  to  the  food  (piestion  and  the  labor  question. 
Referring  to  the  prospective  scarcity  of  food  and  labor  he  said :  "It  means  that 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  state  who  can  do  work  of  any  kind  should  be 
known  to  the  authorities  and  to  the  various  councils It  will  be  nec- 
essary   to    take    a    survey    and    census    of    the    state The    legislature 

appropriated  $15,000  for  such  a  pur])ose.     The  ]ilan  is  to  have  most  of  the  Avork 

done  by  volunteer  service During  the   winter   ninntiis   we   ought   to  be 

able  to  so  thoroughly  perform  this  woi-k  that  next  spring  we  can  increase  the 

average  and  have  the  necessary  help  to  carry  on  the  work The  County 

Councils  of  Defense  will  have  to  organize  for  that  definite  woi-k  and  carry  out 
a  systematic  canvass." 

The  duty  of  saving,  to  lessen  the  food  shortage  was  impressed  upon  the 
women's  organization.  The  fuel  question  was  pronounced  vital.  It  had  its 
diffi<'uUies,  but  whatever  power  wa.s  vested  in  tli(>  state  would  be  used  to  sujiply 
the  people  with  this  necessity. 

The  fairness  of  the  draft  was  shown,  and  the  necessity  was  urged  of  making 
selections  in  our  state  "without  scandal" — a  .suggestion  jiatriotically  fullnwcd  by 
examination  boards  in  nearly  every  instance. 

The  governor  feared  attempts  might  be  mad(>  to  destroy  gi-ain.  ami  ui-ued 
that  this  calamity  iinist  be  jjrevented.  The  sum  of  .+.")(>, 000  was  placed  by  the 
la.st  legislature  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor,  "and  full  power  was  vested  in  liiin 
to  call  tipon  any  citizen  or  citizens,  or  any  other  agency  of  the  state  to  assist  him 
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in  the  protection  of  life  and  property."  He  was  open  for  advice  as  to  the  best 
method  of  policing  the  state.  In  his  judgment,  the  question  could  best  be 
handled  locally. 

The  question  of  the  public  healtli  engaged  the  governor's  attention;  also  the 
question  of  home  defense  while  the  National  fiuard  was  away.  Such  defense 
would  be  organized  through  the  adjutant-general's  department. 

The  address  was  listened  to  with  close  attention  and  was  heartily  approved. 

The  forenoon  session  lasted  until  one  o'clock  and  closed  with  an  exhaustive 
review,  by  Justice  Martin  J.  Wade,  of  the  immediate  and  recent  causes  of  the 
war,  and  an  eloquent  presentation  of  the  duty  which  Germany's  policy  of 
"f rightfulness"  had  put  upon  us,  not  alone  to  compel  restitution  to  Belgium, 
Serbia  and  Poland,  but  also  to  protect  the  lives  of  citizens  and  sailors  on  the 
seas  and  to  defend  the  world  from  the  further  encroachments  of  an  all-grasping 
military  power. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Whitley,  president  of 
the  Women's  Council  of  Defense,  who  outlined  plans  of  the  organization,  satis- 
fying every  one  that  much  might  be  expected  from  the  cooperation  of  the 
women  of  Iowa. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  ex-Congressman  N.  E.  Kendall,  of  Albia,  delivered 
an  eloquent  address  on  the  duty  of  the  hour.  Colonel  French  and  many  other 
members  made  informal  reports  of  an  encouraging  nature.  Resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted  patriotically  pledging  the  state,  the  counties  and  the  women 
of  the  state  to  stand  by  the  government  in  its  war  program  and  appealing  to  the 
people  of  Iowa  to  do  their  full  part  in  sustaining  tlie  war  measures  of  congress 
with  men,  money  and  food-products.  The  conference  was  a  gi-atifying  exhibi- 
tion of  Iowa's  patriotic  response  to  the  President's  call  upon  the  coimtry  for 
support. 

District  Attorney  O'Connor  of  tlie  Northern  District,  of  Iowa,  laid  down  the 
law  relating  to  treason  and  treasonable  practices,  and  the  value  of  local  action 
in  case  of  infraction  of  the  law.  In  preventing  such  infraction  Di.strict  Attorney 
Porter,  of  the  Southern  District  of  Iowa,  explained  the  provisions  of  the 
espionage  law  and  the  duty  of  local  officials  in  promptly  reporting  to  the  United 
States  marshal  or  district  attorney  an.v  infraction  of  that  law. 

VIII 

ORGANIZATION    AND    REORGANIZATION    FOR    ACTIVE    SERVICE 

Iowa's  response  to  the  call  for  volunteers  for  intensive  training  at  Fort 
Snelling,  Minnesota,  was  almost  instantaneous.  Of  the  2,500  men  in  the  first 
camp,  300  were  from  Iowa,  and  of  these  only  a  small  percentag'e  failed  to  pass 
the  final  tests,  and  those  chiefly  because  of  physical  disabilities. 

In  the  second  training  camp  at  Fort  Snelling,  Iowa  was  equally  well  repre- 
sented and  of  those  who  presented  themselves  at  the  fort,  .surprisingly  few  were 
rejected. 

The  officers  turned  out  by  these  camps,  men  chosen  because  of  unusual  gifts 
and  attainments,  evinced  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  with  unusual  mental  and 
physical  equipment.  On  completing  their  three  months  course  of  intensive 
training,  the  newly  commissioned  officers  from  Iowa  were  a.ssigned  to  active 
duty  at  the  several  cantonments,  chiefly  at  Camp  Dodge. 
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Not  a  few  lowaiis  in  atti'iidanee  at  universities  outside  the  state  look  the 
intensive  trainiiiij  at  Fort  Sheridan,  near  Chicago.  Others  found  careers  of  use- 
fulness at  Deniing,  Little  Rock,  San  Antonio,  Houston  and  olhcr  points.  Many 
youn^'  and  adventurous  lowaus  early  hastened  to  the  front  in  Canadian  I'cgi- 
nients,  and  several  distinguished  themselves  in  the  service  of  Great  Bi'itain — 
notably  James  Norman  Hall,  of  Colfax,  Iowa,  who  after  his  first  discharge  for 
a  wound  received  at  the  front,  re-enlisted,  this  time  in  aviation  service  in  which 
he  early  i-eeeived  a  severe  wound  temporarily  retiring  him  from  active  duty. 
JMr.  Hall  made  valuable  contribution  1o  the  history  of  the  war  by  sketches  in  the 
Atlantic  ^loiithly,  and  by  a  work  which  fcuuul  many  thousand  readers,  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  entitled  "Kitchener's  .Mob.'"  "■ 

On  the  ISth  of  August,  eight  hundred  men  from  the  Fir.st  Iowa  and  the 
same  number  from  the  Second  Iowa  were  ordered  transferred  to  the  Third  Iowa, 
swelling  the  number  in  the  Third  (168th  F.  S.  Inf.)  to  3,605  men.  The  first- 
named  wei'c  transferred  from  Camp  Dodge  and  the  rest  from  their  several  home 
stations.  The  new  men  on  arriving  at  the  Fair  Ground  were  heartily  cheered 
by  the  men  of  the  Third,  and  in  a  few  days'  time  all  were  in  full  fraternal  rela- 
tions, evincing  a  highlj-  satisfactory  fraternal  spirit.     The  new  additions  were: 

From  tiic  Fir.st  Regiment:  Company  A,  Dubuque;  Company  H.  AVatcrloo; 
Companies  C  and  D.  Cedar  Rapids;  Company  E,  Charles  City;  Company  F, 
Cedar  Falls;  Comi)any  G,  Waterloo;  Company  II,  Manchester;  Company  I, 
Burlington ;  Company  K,  Washington  ;  Company  L.  Keokuk;  Company  M,  Fair- 
field. 

i''rom  the  Second  Regiment:  Company  A,  ^lason  City;  Company  B,  Ida 
Grove;  Company  C,  Webster  City;  Company  D,  Mason  City;  Company  E,  Shel- 
don; Companies  F  and  G,  Fort  Dodge;  Company  II.  Sioux  City;  Company  I, 
Ames;  Company  K,  T/cMars;  Comi)any  L,  Sioux  City;  Company  JI,  Cherokee. 

The  record-breaking  State  Fair  of  1917  reached  its  highest  score  of  attend- 
ance on  Wednesday,  August  29,  when  the  Thii-d  Towa  Infantry,  now  the  16Sth 
Inf.,  U.  S.  A.,  pa.sscd  in  review  before  the  governor  and  his  staff  and  many  thou- 
sand citizens.  The  day  was  perfect  and  the  men  were  in  fine  .spirits  and  condi- 
tion. Watching  the  firmness  of  the  step  and  the  perfection  of  the  company  lines, 
one  would  hardly  have  susjiectcd  that  the  regiment  had  been  but  recently  re- 
cruited with  ahout  2,600  men,  bringing  it  up  to  the  regulation  3,600.  As  these 
brave  sons  of  Iowa,  led  by  Col.  Ernest  R.  Bennett,  marched  along  the  wide  track 
from  west  to  east,  every  heart  swelled  witii  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  young 
men  of  the  state  were  splendidly  fit  physically,  as  they  were  known  to  he  men- 
tally and  morall.v,  for  the  great  emergency  to  the  meeting  of  which  they  had 
been  called  to  the  colors.  In  view  of  the  probability,  which  later  developed  into 
certainty,  that  this  would  be  the  regiment's  la.st  appearance  as  a  full  command 
on  Iowa  soil,  prei)arations  for  its  dejiarture  having  already  begun,  there  were 
many  in  that  vast  audience  too  deeply  moved  to  shoiit.  The  event  was  one  of 
profound  solemnity,  leaving  upon  all  who  witnessed  it  a  lasting  impression. 

The  168th  Regiment  entrained  on  Sunday,  the  9th  day  of  September,  and  on 
^Monda.v  was  on  its  way  to  Jlineola,  l>ong  Island.  This  was  the  only  all-Iowa 
regiment  in  the  service;  for  tlie  First  and  Second  Iowa  were  recruited  from  the 

16 — On  Ihp  7tli  of  Mny.  1018.  Cnplnin  .Inmoii  Nonnnn  Ilnll  whb  reported  i\»  tinvinic  f»1Ipn 
fipveroly  wniinded,  r>r  killod.  within  tin*  enomy'H  linrH.  At  thlH  writing.  .Tunp  «.  hi*  in  thoueitt  to  ho  n 
prinonor  nompwhrri*   in   Oerinnny. 
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drafted  men  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Division  and  included  men  from  other  states. 
The  regiment  of  which  "the  First  Iowa"  was  the  nucleus  was  the  133d  U.  S. 
Infantry.  "The  Second  Iowa,"  with  other  troops,  were  assigned  to  the  67th 
Brigade,  together  constituting  the  three  machine  giui  battalions  of  that  brigade. 

Battery  F,  recruited  in  Des  Moines  and  captained  by  George  Dulany,  of 
Clinton,  in  an  exhibition  di'ill  on  the  Fair  Ground  on  the  30th  of  August,  gave 
promise  of  effective  service  at  the  front.  During  its  stay  in  Des  Moines,  the 
battery  Avas  encamped  on'  the  grounds  of  the  Golf  and  Country  Club.  Late  in 
the  fall  it  was  ordered  to  Deming,  New  ilexieo.  Latei-  Captain  Dulany  was 
promoted  to  major,  and  soon  thereafter  was  compelled  by  large  business  interests 
to  resign  his  commission.  He  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Roy  Yenter.  This  com- 
pany included  the  sons  of  many  leading  citizens  of  the  state  capital. 

IX 

CIVUJAN    ACTIVITIES 

In  the  late  summer  of  1917,  there  was  inaugurated  an  interesting  and  prom- 
ising movement  which  eontined  its  activities  to  the  future  citizens  of  Iowa,  the 
boys  and  girls  under  twenty  years  of  age.  The  visitor  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair 
could  scarcely  fail  to  see  the  "Boys  and  Girls'  Club  Building'';  and  if  he  hap- 
pened in  on  Club  Day,  the  25th  of  August,  he  must  have  seen  the  porches 
thronged  with,  splendid  samples  of  the  cprn-fcd  youth  of  Iowa.  The  occasion 
was  the  assembling  of  two  thousand  members  of  the  Iowa  Boys  and  Girls'  Club 
for  social  union  and  for  the  consideration  of  plans  and  projects  for  the  further- 
ance of  that  end.  They  represented  eleven  distinct  "projects,"  each  with  its 
exhibits,  judging  contests,  demonstrations,  etc.  The  day's  exerci.ses  included  an 
interesting  parade,  vying  ■\vitli  that  of  the  guardsmen  in  public  interest.  The 
parade,  with  county  bannei's,  was  an  encouraging  exhibit  of  the  glorious  possibil- 
ities of  Iowa's  immediate  future.  Among  the  clubs  coiirdinated,  through  the 
efforts  of  State  Chili  leader  E.  C.  Bishop,  assisted  by  E.  N.  Hopkins,  Carl  Ken- 
nedy and  J.  0.  Mitchell,  were  the  "Baby  Beef  Club,"  with  an  exhibit  of  fifty- 
nine  beeves;  "the  Canning  Club."  with  a  large  numlier  of  exhibits,  and  with 
demonstrations  by  more  than  twenty  club  teams;  the  "Camp  Fire  Girls"  and 
sewing  clubs  galore;  the  Iowa  division  of  "Uncle  Sam's  Junior  Army";  the 
"Iowa  Corn  Club,"  representing  2,996  enrolled  members,  among  others  eighteen 
members  wearing  the  "All  Star  Gold  Club"  emblem  signifying  that  each  had 
qualified  by  producing  a  hundred  or  more  bushels  of  corn.  The  highest  record 
made  was  13.5.9  bushels,  by  Eugene  Dugan,  of  Plymouth  County.  The  "Iowa 
Boys  and  Girls'  Pig  Club"  was  represented  by  346  memhers.  The  last  year's  ■ 
champion  producer  was  Howard  Ellis,  of  Mar.shall  County,  tliereby  winning  the 
interstate  trip  offered  by  Successful  Farming. 

Among  the  numerous  banners  displayed  liy  the  county  clubs  in  the  parade 
were  many  significant  of  the  trend  of  popular  thought  and  action  during  that 
first  year  of  the  war,  for  example:  "Quit  the  IMovies  and  buy  Seed";  "Raise 
More  Potatoes  and  Lower  the  Cost  of  Living";  "We  Did  Our  Bit;  do  You  do 
Yours?"  "If  You  Can't  Carry  a  (!uii.  You  Can.  Use  a  Hoe";  "We're  helping 
America  feed  the  Allies." 

An  interesting  sight  at  the  Fair  was  the  "Boys'  Camp"  in  which  hundreds  of 
khaki-clad  lioys  caughl    much   insj)iration   for  tlie  careers  of  public  service  upon 
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which  they  were  well  entered.  Mr.  0.  11.  I^cuson,  of  the  I)e])arliiient  of  Agri- 
culture, national  club  leader,  spoke  in  highest  praise  of  their  soldierly  qualities. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  in  August,  tiie  governor  was 
directed  to  invite  county  attorneys  and  sheriffs,  chairmen  of  boards  of  super- 
visors and  mayors  to  a  meeting  at  the  eapitol  on  the  10th  of  September,  1917, 
to  the  end  that  a  closer  cooperation  might  he  reached  between  the  federal 
authorities  and  local  state  oflfieers.  In  his  call.  Governor  Harding  emphatically 
declared  that  "we  cannot  countenance  disloyalty  in  any  form,"  that  thus  far 
Iowa  had  made  a  .splendid  record,  and,  that  this  record  might  continue  till  the  end 
of  the  war,  it  would  be  neees.sarj'  to  cooperate  with  the  goverinnent  for  the  sup- 
pression of  disloyalty  and  for  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  conscription  act.  The 
response  to  this  call  revealed  a  healthful  state  of  feeling  and  a  helpful  attitude 
toward  the  government  in  its  emergency. 

This  eonfereuee,  full  of  significance,  was  held  in  the  Iowa  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. IMore  than  four  hundred  officials  a.ssembled  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  on  the  invitation  of  the  governor,  meeting  with  the  Iowa  Council  of  National 
Defense,  to  consider  methods  of  repressing  and  .suppressing  treasonalile  acts  and 
utterances.  The  delegates  were  organized  into  a  powerful  law-enforcement 
league,  and  were  assured  by  Governor  Harding  that  the  state  would  he  back  of 
any  move  they  might  make  "to  stop  the  mouths  of  di.sloyal  citizens."  On  motion 
of  Mayor  Law,  of  Waterloo,  it  was  resolved  that  the  conference  pledge  its  best 
eflforts  in  carrying  out  the  purposes-  for  which  it  was  convened,  and,  further, 
pledge  cooperation  with  federal  officials  "in  stamping  out  the  la.st  vestige  of  dis- 
loyalty in  the  St<ite  of  Iowa." 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  by  Chairman  Lafayette  Young,  of  the 
Council  of  Defense,  and  was  first  addres.sed  by  Governor  Harding  in  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  duty  and  needs  of  the  hour  and  the  necessity  of  prompt  local  action 
in  the  repression  or  suppression  of  treasonable  words  and  acts.  The  governor 
urged  Tiniformity  of  action  between  state  and  federal  authority.  lie  found 
the  general  situation  good,  only  a  few  in  Iowa  who  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of 
Germany.  The  ta.sk  before  the  local  officers  was  "not  so  nuich  to  enforce 
statutes  as  to  prepare  our  people  in  a  united  way  for  the  great  task  before 
them."  The  loyalty  of  the  people,  the  governor  found,  was  "largely  latent. 
It  mast  be  converted  into  an  active,  aggi'cssive  force.  This  can  be  done  by 
cooperation  and  organization  ....  to  the  extent  that  every  citizen  is  given 
something  to  do.  The  test  of  loyalty  will  be  the  willingness  with  which  they 
perform  the  task  a.ssigncd."  He  insisted  that  the  tierman  language,  if  taught  at 
all,  "should  be  taught  as  a  study  in  language  and  not  to  teach  the  virtues  of  a 
people  as  an  advertisement  for  that  country."  It  was  prescribed  as  the  duty  of 
local  officers  "to  .see  to  it  that  public  meetings  are  not  held  where  the  cause  for 
which  we  strive  is  held  up  to  ridicule." 

The  session  was  concluded  with  an  eb»inent  half-hour  speech  from  Senator 
Cummins,  in  which  the  senator  emphatically  declared  that  "the  jierils  of  the 
lioys  we  started  on  their  way  to  France  yesterday  [the  168th  regiment,  formerly 
the  Third  Iowa]  must  not  be  increased  by  disloyalty  at  home.  In  the  present 
crisis  we  are  doing  something  which  no  other  country  in  the  world  could  do. 
We  are  sending  a  vast  army  across  the  Atlantic  to  foreign  lands  and  we  will 
keep  them  fed  and  cfpiipped  better  than  any  army  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Ill  additiiiii   ....  we  arc  giving  England  and  France  all  that  thev  ask."' 
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President  Wilson  had  been  given  more  power  than  any  other  niler  ever  had. 
and,  though  the  Senator  had  not  always  been  able  to  agi'ee  with  the  administra- 
tion, he  doubted  not  but  that  the  President  would  be  true  to  the  trust.  Senator 
Cummins  concluded  with  the  statement  that  "there  is  work  for  every  man  in 
the  country,"  and  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  "we  have  as  much  right  to  draft 
men  to  w-ork  at  home  as  we  have  to  draft  men  to  fight  in  the  trenches." 

During  the  summer  and  fall,  frequent  reports  came  to  the  State  Council  of 
Defense  which,  sensationally  published,  conveyed  the  impression  that  there 
were  many  flagrant  acts  and  utterances  indicating  a  strong  pro-German  senti- 
ment in  the  state.     But,  when  the  reports  were  investigated  it  was  found  that, 
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Left  to  right:  Private  John  H.  Mills,  Company  C,  Seventh  Iowa  Infantry;  Private  C.  P. 
Xorthrup,  Company  B,  Fourth  Iowa  Infantry:  Oen.  H.  A.  Allen,  commanding  the  Iowa 
Brifraile  on  the  ilexican  bonier;  and  Col.  E.  R.  Bennett,  commiinding'  the  Third  Iowa  Infantry 
on  the  Mexican  border,  now  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-eighth  Regiment,  U.-  S.  A.,  at  the 
front  in  France.     The  two  last  named  are  veterans  of  tlie  Spanish-American  War. 


happily,  there  were  few  well  authenticated  instances.  In  a  few  localities  extreme 
measures  were  taken  with  men  erroneously  suspected  of  disloyalty,  resulting  in 
indignant  protests  by  loyal  men  and  communities.  The  reaction  from  these 
extremes  was  healthful,  resulting  in  greater  breadth  of  view  on  the  part  of  many 
who  had  previously  failed  to  see,  and  feel,  the  significance  of  the  war,  and  not  a 
few  who  had  been  unduly  suspicious  of  their  neighbors  because  of  differing 
views  on  non-essentials. 

The  168th  U.  S.  Infantr.y  was  fortunate  in  having  as  its  commander  that 
tried  and  true  veteran  soldier,  Col.  Ernest  R.  Bennett,  of  D&s  Moines.  The 
other  officers  of  the  regiment  on  its  departure  for  France  were  Lieut.  Col.  M.  A. 
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Tinley,  Council  Bluffs;  Maj.  Emory  C.  AVorthington,  Des  iloincs,  first  battalion; 
Maj.  C.  M.  Stanley,  Corning,  second  battalion ;  Maj.  Guy  S.  Brewer,  Des  ^loines, 
third  battalion;  j\laj.  Wilbur  S.  Conkling,  Des  Moines,  commanding  medical 
corps. 

The  strengtli  of  "the  old  Third"'  was  augmented  by  fifty  men  from  each 
company  of  the  other  Iowa  regiments,  the  First  and  the  Second. 

The  First  and  the  Second  were  each  reduced  to  1,200  men;  but  afterward 
each  was  brought  up  to  company  strength  by  the  inclusion  of  conscripted  men. 

The  IGSth  U.  S.  Infantry  was  a.ssigned  to  the  Eighty-third  Brigade  and  to 
the  Forty-second,  or  "Rainbow"  Division,  then  under  the  connnand  of  (ien.  AVil- 
liaiii  R.  ]\Iann. 

In  the  Daily  Capital  of  Septem})er  8,  Governor  Harding  gave  his  fatowcll 
message  to  the  168th.    It  reads : 

"Iowa  can  well  be  proud  that  the  Third  Regiment  of  her  National  liuanl  is 
among  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  go  to  the  front  to  fight.  This  is  a  tribute 
to  the  men  and  through  them  to  the  state. 

"The  (iuard  iiuule  a  record  for  themselves  on  the  border,  where  they  were 
closely  observed  by  the  War  Department. 

"Every  citizen  of  the  state  can  take  pride  in  this  regiment.  They  arc  a  fine 
body  of  men  with  courage  and  determination.  They  are  otficered  by  men  trained 
and  fully  awake  to  the  task  tliat  is  l)efore  them. 

"I  am  sure  I  speak  the  heart  of  every  loyal  citizen  of  the  state  when  I  say 
that  our  jiride  is  in  this  regiment  and  we  know  every  man  will  acquit  himself 
a  true  soldier,  and  the  fame  of  Iowa"s  manliood  to  fight  for  the  right  will  lie 
given  new  luster." 

On  the  28th  of  September,  Charles  W.  Webster,  of  Waueoma.  treasurer  of 
the  State  Council  of  Defense,  was  named  by  Federal  Coal  Administrator  Gar- 
field as  coal  administrator  for  Iowa.  The  appointment  was  well  received.  The 
Iowa  administrator  soon  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the  coal  operators 
over  maximum  ])rices.  In  December,  the  question  at  issue  was  referred  to  Wa.sh- 
ington,  where,  as  we  shall  see  later,  it  was  arbitrarily  settled  for  the  rest  of  the 
season. 

The  Iowa  Equal  Suffrage  Association  convened  at  the  state  capital  on  the 
10th  of  October.  The  main  subject  for  consideration  was  "Suffrage  as  a  War 
Measure."  Resolutions  w'ere  passed  supporting  the  second  Liberty  Loan,  urging 
a  vigorous  continuance  of  war  work  and  renewed  efforts  for  the  federal  suffrage 
amendment. 

On  the  12th  of  October  the  Iowa  Fire  Prevention  Association  met  with  the 
Des  Moines  Cliamber  of  Commerce,  giving  earnest  consideration  to  the  problem 
of  reducing  fire  risks,  especially  those  occasioned  by  the  presence  in  the  state  of 
lawless  men  bent  on  destruction  of  property  and  crops  essential  to  the  per- 
formance of  Iowa's  part  in  the  war. 

The  one  conspicuous  exception  to  the  patriotic  response  of  Iowa  to  the  call 
of  the  President  and  Congress  for  support  was  the  trea.sonable  address  of  one 
Daniel  II.  Wallace,  of  Chicago,  in  Davenport  in  July.  1017.  and  the  alleged 
treasonable  responses  of  six  men  in  his  audience.  In  a  trial  before  the  V.  S. 
District  Court  in  Davenport,  late  in  October,  Wallace  was  given  a  sentence  of 
twenty  years.  Two  of  the  men  accu.sed  were  acquitted,  and  on  each  of  the 
othei-  four  tlie  jury  disagreed, 
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X 

EX-PRESIDENT   TAFT    AT  THE  STATE   CAPITAL 

October  20  was  Taft  Day  at  the  state  capital.  The  patriotic  ex-President 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  all,  old  friends  and  new.  Thousands  who  had  voted 
against  him  at  the  polls  in  1916  were  enthusiastic  in  their  reception  of  Citizen 
Taft. 

The  ex-President  l)ore  a  message  to  which  all  responded,  the  burden  of  which 
was :  loyal  support  of  the  government  in  its  war  for  the  national  defense  and  for 
the  overthrow  of  autocracy,  and  timely  preparation  for  a  world-peace  that  for 
all  coming  time  would  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  tragedy  of  the  ages.  An 
Iowa  Brancli  of  the  National  League  to  Enforce  Peace  was  organized  under  the 
direct  inspiration  of  his  eloquent  api^eal. 

In  the  early  evening,  a  guard  of  honor,  composed  of  500  representative 
citizens  of  Iowa,  escorted  the  spealier  from  tlie  home  of  his  host,  Edwin  T. 
Meredith,  to  the  Coliseum,  where  he  addressed  a  vast  audience  on  "A  Real 
Peace,  Not  a  Patched-up  Promise."  When  lie  spoke  in  Iowa  in  the  campaign 
of  1912,  his  extreme  lioarseness  almost  defeated  his  purpose  in  coming;  but  on 
this  occasion  his  resonant  voice  and  forceful  utterances  gave  those  who  had 
heard  him  before  a  genuinely  enjoyable  surprise. 

The  Iowa  Branch  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  was  strongly  officered  by 
ex-Governor  George  W.  Clarke,  state  chairman ;  vice  chairman,  Gov.  W.  L. 
Harding;  ex-Governors, Warren  Garst,  B.  P.  Carroll  and  F.  D.  Jackson;  P.  A. 
Canfield,  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor ;  ilrs.  J.  W.  Watzek,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  Lieut.  Gov.  E.  R.  Moore; 
ex-Speaker  M.  B.  Pitt;  ex-Senator  Lafayette  Young;  Cliief  Justice  Gaynor,  of 
the  Iowa  Supreme  Court ;  Justice  M.  J.  Wade,  of  the  Federal  Court ;  National 
Democratic  Committeeman  W.  W.  Marsh  and  Editor  Harvey  Ingham,  of  the 
State  Register.  0.  T.  Jones  was  made  secretary  and  Homer  A.  Miller  treasurer. 
An  executive  committee  was  named,  one  from  each  congressional  district  in 
Iowa,  as  follows:  John  J.  Seerley,  George  W.  French.  Louis  Murphy,  William 
Larrabee,  D.  W.  Norris,  John  T.  Clarkson,  E.  T.  Meredith,  Paul  Junkin,  Emmet 
Tiidey.  Paul  Stillman  and  J.  C.  Kelly. 

Ringing  resolutions  were  adopted  pledging  unqualified  loyalty,  strongly 
sustaining  the  government's  entrance  into  the  war  and  looking  forward  to  an 
organization  of  the  nations  by  democratic  peoples  for  the  enforcement  of  per- 
manent peace. 

One  of  the  plea.sant  features  of  Taft  Day  was  the  soldier  contingent  of  tlie 
guard  of  honor  detailed  from  Camp  Dodge  to  escort  the  ex-President  to  the 
Coliseum.  The  honor  was  given  to  the  339th  Field  Artillery,  composed  mainly 
of  Iowa  men  stationed  at  Camp  Dodge,  and  commanded  by  Colonel  Vestal.  The 
guest  of  the  day  and  thousands  of  citizens  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  these 
stalwart  lowans,  in  perfect  line  and  step,  were  only  a  few  weeks  before  called 
to  the  colors. 

XI 

WAR-WIN'NIXC.  ACTlVrrlES  AT  HOME 

Late  in  October  the  Iowa  State  Conference  of  the  American  Red  Cross  held 
a  two-days'  session  at  the  state  capital,  and  more  than  two  hundred  delegates 
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were  in  attendance.  James  B.  Weaver.  Jr.,  ex-State  Director,  in  his  opening 
address,  referred  to  the  small  number  of  members  of  the  Red  Cross  prior  to  the 
war  and  the  rapid  increa.se  in  membership  since  1914.  He  pointed  with  satis- 
faction to  the  splendid  working  enthusiasm  with  which  the  loyal  women  of  Iowa 
had  responded  to  the  call  to  service.  Bruce  D.  Smith,  of  Chicago,  general 
manager  of  the  Central  Division  of  the  Red  Cros.s,  said  his  division,  comprising 
five  states,  was  the  largest  in  the  country  and  that,  next  to  Illinois— which  led 
all  the  .states  in  the  I'nion  in  contributions,  Iowa,  with  its  250,000  members — 
took  second  place,  with  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska  trailing  after.  He 
quoted  Iowa  a.Si  having  raised  $1,700,000  or  $700,000  in  excess  of  her  allotment. 
A  beautiful  silk  flag  was  presented  to  the  Red  Cross  by  Mrs.  Harding, — the  handi- 
work of  the  governor's  wife  and  daughter. 

On  the  25th  of  October  John  P.  White,  Iowa's  most  pnniiiiuMit  representative 
of  organized  labor,  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  United  .Mine  Workers  of 
America  to  assume  the  duties  of  advi.ser  to  Dr.  II.  A.  Garfield,  national  fuel 
administrator.  .Air.  White's  home  was  long  in  Des  Moines.  He  entered  tiie 
mines  as  a  trapper  boy  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  in  his  upward  progress  filled 
every  position  in  and  about  the  bituminous  coal  mines  of  Iowa.  He  -was  early 
recognized  as  a  representative  man  and  had  held  many  offices  in  the  mining 
organizations  of  his  state.  He  became  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  in  the  spring  of  1911.  During  his  .six  years'  administration  of  the 
office,  the  membership  of  the  a.ssociation  increased  from  2.')6,000  to  450.000.  As 
adviser  to  the  head  of  the  fuel  administrator  lie  was  of  grjeat  assistance  in  solving 
the  labor  problems  involved  in  the  question  of  priee-fixing  and  kindred  questions. 

The  State  Teachers'  A.ssoeiation,  which  convened  at  the  capital  early  in 
November,  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  educatioiml  and  moral  significance  of 
the  war.  Tliere  had  been  some  question  as  to  the  attitude  of  Iowa  teachers  toward 
the  wai-.  .\11  (|U('stion  was  settled  by  the  pa.ssage  of  resolutions  expressing  con 
fidcnce  in  the  administration  and  pledging  the  teachers  of  Iowa  to  use  their 
influence  in  their  respective  communities  to  .secure  the  support  of  the  war 
mea-sures  of  the  government  by  every  citizen  and  to  win  the  support  of  every 
school  child  in  Iowa  in  an  aggi-essivc  cami)aign  to  stamp  out  .sedition  in  the  state. 

On  the  27th  of  November  six  thousand  Iowa  troops  at  Camp  Cody,  Deming. 
New  INIexico.  passed  in  review  before  Lieut.  Governor  Ernest  R.  Moore  and  other 
Towans.  Gen.  II.  A.  Allen,  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Brigade,'  and  staff  were  in  the 
mounted  reviewing  party.  Col.  J.  E.  Bartley,  of  the  old  First  Iowa  Infantry, 
now  the  13.3d  U.  S.  Infantry  headed  the  column.  The  fine  appearance  and 
general  health  of  the  trans])liintod  lowans  was  the  sub.ject  of  much  comment. 
In  this  connection  it  .should  be  mentioned  that  the  old  Second  Iowa,  with  identity 
now  lost  by  a  transfer  to  at  least  three  difFercnt  organizations,  was  much  in 
evidence  in  this  review. 

A  better  stand  of  corn  was  never  se<'n  in  Iowa  tiuit  tluit  whicli,  in  September 
1917,  greeted  the  e.ye  wherever  one  went  witliin  the  borders  of  the  state.  But  a 
cold,  wet  October  followed  and  when  the  husking-time  came,  the  farmers,  with 
few  exceptions,  foinid  nun-h  of  the  corn  soft,  and  the  outlook  for  seed-corn  poor. 
The  situation  would  not  have  been  so  bad,  had  there  been  an  abtindanee  of  hogs 
for  feeding  puri>oses.  To  ma.ster  the  situation,  the  county  airricnltural  agents 
for  the  .seventh  congre.s.sionaI  district,  under  call  from  County  Agent  Carl 
Kennedy,  formerly  of  the  State  College,  came  together  in  Des  Moines  on  the 
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27th  of  Xdvember  and  passed  resolutions  the  spirit  of  which  was  not  lost  on  the 
other  districts  of  the  state,  the  substance  of  which  was:  "Recognizing  the  pvo- 
duction  and  conservation  of  an  ample  supply  of  food  for  the  United  States  and 
her  allies  as  a  vital  necessity  to  the  successful  execution  of  the  war  with  Ger- 
many," the  representatives  of  the  farming  interests  in  their  rei?pective  counties 
pledged  their  full  support  to  the  demands  of  the  government  and  adopted  the 
plan  suggested  by  the  agTicultural  extension  department  of  the  State  College 
for  increasing  the  production  of  pork  at  least  25  per  cent  by  increasing  the 
number  of  brood-sows,  by  the  use  of  substitution  field  and  forage  crops  and  by 
better  care  and  maintenance. 

On  the  30th  of  November  came  the  welcome  news  that  the  Rainbow  Division 
had  arrived  safely  in  France.  Disturbing  rumors  of  an  accident,  or  a  sub- 
marine attack,  compelling  one  of  the  transports  to  return,  had  greatly  agitated 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  men  of  the  16Sth,  and  great  was  the  relief  of 
thousands  in  Iowa  when  the  announcement  was  made  that  all  were  "some- 
where in  France"  and  in  excellent  bealth  and  spirits,  well  fed  and  assigned  to 
comfortable  quarters. 

A  notable  event  at  the  state  capital,  December  1,  was  the  assembling  of  the 
Red  Cross  workers  of  Iowa  for  conference  with  Henry  P.  Dav.ison,  chairman  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  War  Council,  who  with  his  associates  was  on  a  journey 
through  the  states.  Public  interest  centered  on  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Greater 
Des  Moines  Committee  to  Mr.  Davison  and  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  evening, 
addressed  by  Mr.  Davison,  Ivy  J.  Lee,  of  Washington,  and  Henry  J.  Allen,  of 
Wichita.  Kansas.  On  'both  occasions  the  simple  earnestness  and  directness  of 
Chairman  Davison  made  a  profoimd  impression.  Here  was  the  former  executive 
head  of  the  greatest  financial  house  in  America,  if  not  the  world,  that  of  J.  P. 
ilorgan  &  Company,  giving  to  this  great  (iai:use  his  whole  time  and  his  rare  skill 
as  an  organizer,  without  compensation  or  expectation  of  otlier  reward  than  that 
of  an  approving  conscience.  AVithout  any  of  the  arts  of  the  platform  speaker, 
liy  his  vivid  picture  of  situations  in  Europe,  and  of  the  needs  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  the  evident  consecration  of  his  time  and  talents  to  a  great  cause,  he  was  a 
most  successful  forerunner  of  the  December  campaign  for  an  increase  of  mem- 
bership. 

The  coordination  of  Iowa  activities  bearing  upon  the  part  which  the  cities 
of  the  state  should  take  in  sustaining  the  government  in  the  World  War  was 
made  more  clear  and  pi-actical  by  a  first  conference  of  secretaries 'of  the  com- 
mercial organizations  of  Iowa  cities  held  at  Fort  Dodge,  December  7,  1917.  The 
State  Council  of  Defense  was  represented  by  its  chairman,  Lafayette  Young, 
Sr.,  and  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  was  represented  by 
several  members  of  its  faculty.  While  other  subjects  were  discussed,  the  over- 
shadowing question  was  a  more  thorough  coordination  and  cooperation  of  Iowa 
cities  in  aid  of  the  government  in  its  herculean  task  of  conducting  a  war  on  a 
foreign  soil  thousands  of  miles  from  its  army's  permanent  base  of  supplies. 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  many  state  conventions  crowded  into  the  last 
weeks  of  the  eventful  year  1917  was  that  of  the  implement  dealers  of  Iowa,  held 
early  in  December.  Like  every  other  conference  held  during  the  year,  the  over- 
shadowing question  was  the  war.  The  increa.sing  use  of  tractors,  occasioned  in 
part  by  the  scarcity  of  farm  hands,  and  in  large  part  by  the  increased  ability  of 
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Iowa  farmers  to  l)uy  costly  machinery,  was-  a  notable  feature  of  the  convention. 
The  identity  of  the  ]n-iiu'i])le  of  tlie  tractor  and  the  "•tank"  of  modern  warfare 
was  a  subject  of  mucli  interest. 

The  conference  of  the  State  Beekeepers'  Association,  early  in  December,  also 
addressed  itself  to  ciuestions  growing  out  of  the  war,  especially  that  of  food  con- 
servation. The  food  value  of  honey,  and  the  extent  to  which  honey  miglit  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  occupied  much  of  the  time  of  the  delegates. 

Even  the  annual  Pet  Stock  Show  (December  0-14)  turned  for  a  time  from 
the  exhibition  of  household  pets  to  the  question  of  utilizing  the  prolific  Belgian 
hare  as  a  solution  of  the  meat  question,  and  that  of  utilizing  the  milch  goat  as  a 
solution  of  the  milk  problem. 

Wednesday,  December  12.  was  the  last  day  on  which  men  of  draft  age  were 
permitted  to  enlist.  For  days  and  weeks  prior  thereto  tliere  had  been  a  rush 
for  the  enlistment  head(|uartcrs.  Thousands  throughout  the  state,  preferring  to 
select  the  branch  of  the  service  most  attractive  to  them,  and  unwilling  even  to 
seem  reluctant  to  serve  their  country,  submitted  themselves  to  the  rigorous 
examination  for  service  in  the  army  and  navy  rather  than  remain  in  suspense  as 
to  the  operation  of  the  selective  draft. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Agriculture  convened  at  the 
State  House,  December  12.  Chairman  Charles  E.  Campbell  voiced  an  abounding 
pride  in  the  state  and  in  the  successful  State  Fair  of  1917.  Among  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  board  was  one  pledging  "loyal  support  to  President  Wilson 
and  our  nation."  and  extending  hearty  coiipcration  liy  loaning  the  resources  of 
Iowa  fairs  to  further  the  interests  of  the  government  in  its  great  struggle  to  end 
the  rule  of  autocracy. 

On  ilonday.  the  28th  of  December.  1917,  the  State  of  Iowa  quietly — very 
quietly — celebrated  her  seventy-tirst  birthday.  Too  keenly  interested  in  prep- 
arations for  the  performance  of  her  part  in  the  World  War  to  give  more  than  a 
pa.ssing  tho\ight  to  the  day,  intensely  alive  to  the  far-reaching  possibilities 
involved  in  the  titanic  struggle,  Iowa  was  seriously  preparing  to  take  account  of 
stock,  to  take  the  mea.sure  of  her  resources,  that  she  might  the  more  satisfactorily 
respond  to  future  drafts  on  her  soil,  her  mines,  her  manufactures,  her  trade 
resources,  her  means  of  transjjortation  and  her  man-power. 

In  August  the  coal-producing  states,  through  their  governors  and  represent- 
ative members  of  the  Defense  Council,  in  conference  at  Chicago,  agreed  on  a 
policy  of  price-fixing  urged  by  National  Coal  Administrator  Garfield.  Oovernor 
Harding,  on  his  return  from  the  conference,  announced  that  the  state  had  ample 
aiilhorify  to  fix  prices  and  would  impartially  exercise  that  autliority.  Then 
followed  numerous  conferences  lietween  the  mine  operators  of  Iowa  and  State 
Administrator  Wdbster  resulting  in  nothing  definite  until  December  when  issue 
was  .ioined  between  the  State  Administrator  and  the  coal  operators,  the  one 
insisting  that  .$5.15  should  be  a  sjitisfactory  price  per  ton  for  local  delivery,  the 
other  party  to  the  controversy  insisting  that  .$5. .50  was  the  lowest  price  at  which 
coal  could  be  delivered  locally.  The  (|uestinn  of  ]iriee  was  referred  to  Dr.  Oar- 
field,  who  sustained  fhe  Iowa  administrator.  A  temporary  deadlock  ensued,  the 
operators  unitedly  refusing  to  mine  coal  and  place  it  on  the  market  at  the  price 
named.  Later,  the  confusion  was  increase<l  by  a  decision  from  Oarfield  fixing 
the  |)ri'<'  :ii  •^'i.l'y'    The  year  1917  went  out  without  any  definite  .settlement  of 
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the  issue,  and  with  a  serious  weakening  of  popular  confidence  in  the  success  of 
the  Wasliington  experiment  in  price-fixing.  Nevertheless,  the  price  remained 
at  $5.75. 

XII 

iowa's  state  banner 

In  a  small  town  in  France,  near  the  trenches  of  the  allies,  stands  an  old 
chateau  of  precious  memories,  iu  front  of  which  one  bright  mid-winter  day  a 
banner,  never  before  unfurled  in  France,  was  raised  on  the  left  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  which  waved  above  the  headquarters  of  a  brigade  of  American  troops. 
It  was  the  banner  of  Iowa,  and  its  history  demands  our  attention. 

Patriotic  Iowa's  aspiration  for  a  state  ibanner  began  to  take  form  in  April, 
1915,  when  the  Thirty-sixth  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  introduced 
by  Senator  Larrabec.  appointing  a  commission  empowered  to  report  on  the 
advisability  of  a  flag,  or  banner,  which  should  represent  the  State  of  Iowa,  as 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  stand  for  the  Union  of  States.  The  commission  consisted 
of  Governor  Harding,  Adjutant-General  Logan  and  Curator  Harlan  of  the 
Historical  Department  of  Iowa.  The  commission  reported  to  the  Thirty-seventh 
General  Assembly  presenting  the  desirability  and  the  "positive,  tangible  reciulre- 
ment  of  an  official  state  tlag,"  as  "a  symbol  of  the  sovereignity  of  loivva,"  and 
"the  adoption  of  suitable  laws";  recommending,  further,  "that  the  device  and 
sj-mbolism  of  a  state  flag  should  be  drawn  from  the  sources  of  pure  history  and 
art  and  should  harmonize  in  all  essentials  of  meaning,  form  and  color  and  use 
with  the  symbolism,  use  and  beauty  of  the  stars  and  stripes."  To  that  end  the 
commission  deeming  itself  "unprepared  in  talent  and  training."  recommended 
the  creation  of  another  commission,  one  member  renowned  for  attainments  in 
history,  another  for  attainments  in  law.  a  third  for  attainments  in  art,  and  two 
others  for  distingiiished  public  service  to  the  state,  all  citizens  of  Iowa,  and  all  to 
be  appointed  by  the  governor. 

The  fund  of  .$500  originally  appropriated  for  this  use  was  not  drawn  ;  and 
it  wa.s  recommended  that  it  be  turned  over  to  the  new  commission. 

The  legislature  took  no  action  in  the  matter.  But  the  Iowa  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  did  not  let  the  sub.iect  drop.  It  appointed  a  State  Flag 
Committee,  which  early  in  January,  1917.  reported  through  ilrs.  Lou  B.  Prentiss, 
of  Iowa  City,  that  a  flag — or  banner — had  been  designed  and  wrought  out  by 
Mrs.  Dixie  C.  Gebhardt,  of  Knoxville,  wliich  in  its  judgment  filled  all  the 
requirements  outlined  in.  the  report  of  the  legislative  commission.  The  design 
consists  of  three  vertical  stripes,  happily  combining  our  own  colors,  but  in 
reverse  order,  M'ith  the  colors  of  France,  a  nation  once  possessed  of  the  region 
now  kno-rni  as  Iowa.  The  purpose  evidently  was  to  oifer  at  sight  a  suggestion 
of  our  national  colors  without  copying  the  design.  Upon  the  central  white 
stripe  ig  the  spread-eagle  of  the  state  seal,  the  eagle  holding  in  its  beak  a  streamer 
on  which  is  inscribed  the  state  motto,  "Ot'r  liberties  ^^'E  prize,  our  rights  we 
WILL  MAINTAIN."  Underneath  the  streamer,  in  red,  is  the  word  "IOWA."  The 
banner  was  approved  by  the  Daughters  and  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
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tioii.  by  the  Governor  of  Iowa  and  by  the  State  Council  of  Defense.  The  Thirty- 
eighth  General  Assembly  will  be  asked  to  designate  it  as  the  banner  of  Iowa. 

The  first  presentation  of  the  banner  was  made  by  !Mesdanies  Gebbardt. 
Prentiss  and  Ilillis,  to  the  Governor  of  Iowa  on  the  30th  of  October,  1917.  ami 
the  occasion  was  marked  by  feeling  and  eloquent  speeches. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  forwarded  one  of  these  beautiful 
silken  banners  to  the  Third  Regiment  of  Iowa,  now  the  168th  U.  S.  Infantry,  to 
its  destination  in  France.  It  was  a  disappointment  to  both  the  soldiers  and  the 
"women  at  home  tliat  the  formal  pi-esentation  could  not  have  been  made  at  the 
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state  capital,  or  at  the  camp  oC  the  Kaiul)ow  Division  on  Long  Island,  prior 
to  the  regiment's  departure  for  the  scat  of  war.  But  there  was  a  mistake,  and 
consequent  delay,  in  forwarding  it  from  the  manufacturer. 

TIic  other  recipients  of  the  banner  were  tlic  regiments  that  had  alisorbed  the 
chief  units  of  the  First  and  the  .Second  Iowa  Infantry,  the  First  Iowa  Cavalry,  the 
First  Iowa  Field  Artillery,  the  First  Iowa  Engineers,  the  First  Iowa  Amnuini- 
tiiiii  Train,  the  h'irst  Iowa  Medical  Corps,  including  the  Ambulance  and  Field 
IIos|)itals.  Representatives  of  all  these  bodies  gratefully  acknowledged  receipt 
of  the  beautiful  gift,  recognizing  the  patriotic  spirit  in  which  it  was  tendered. 
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Colonel  Bennett,  of  the  168tli,  representing  the  one  remaining  regiment  eoni- 
posecl  almost  wholly  of  lowans,  in  a  letter  written  from  France  early  in  December, 
1917,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Gebhardt,  regi'etfully  states  that  the  box  containing  the 
flag  came  just  in  time  to  have  it  shipped  to  Prance  with  the  rest  of  the  baggage, 
and  assuring  the  donors  that  on  reacliing  its  destination,  it  would  be  unfui'led 
with  due  presentation  ceremonies.  The  colonel  deeply  appreciated  the  gift,  and 
still  more  "the  loving  thought  of  the  loyal  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion," adding: 

"We  will  ever  prize  the  flag  and  do  our  best  to  see  that  no  dishonor  comes  to 
it.  Above  all,  we  will  try  to  uphold  the  glory  of  the  Htate  of  Iowa  which  we 
represent  in  this  war  as  the  only  volunteer  infantry  regiment  from  the  state." 

A  letter  written  by  Sergeaut-llajor  John  W.  Ball,  a  former  newspaper  man 
of  Des  iloines,  to  W.  C.  Jarnagin,  of  the  Daily  Capital,  describes  the  presenta- 
tion exercises  on  New  Year's  Day,  1918.  The  presentation  wa.s  made  at  a 
meeting  of  officers  called  by  their  colonel. 

"What  more  fitting,"  he  writes,  "than  that  an  American  regiment  should 
get  its  colors,  the  gift  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  a  land 
which  140  years  ago  was  its  ally  in  its  fight  for  the  rights  of  mankind !  .  .  .  .  The 
presentation  of  the  flag  to  the  regiment  was  made  by  Maj.  Emory  C.  Worthing- 
ton,  a  Son  of  the  American  Revolution  .  .  .  ." 

Colonel  Bennett  briefly  addressed  the  new  officers  who  had  joined  the  regi- 
ment since  leaving  Iowa,  declaring  that  the  men  of  the  168th  were  in  Prance 
because  they  wanted  to  he  there,  "because  they  were  actuated  by  the  spirit  of 
the  ideals  expressed  in  this  banner."  He  added:  "A  better  regiment  never 
learned  the  manual  of  arms,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  they  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  make  for  the  state  the  kind  of  history  that  they  want  to  make. 
.  .  .  .  We  have  a  golden  opportunity. " 

Following  the  speech  of  acceptance  Lieut.-Col.  Matthew  A.  Tinley  and  Maj. 
Guy  S.  Brewer  developed  in  detail,  the  significance  of  the  state  motto.  The 
oeca.sion  was  one  of  almost  romantic  interest  to  the  brave  and  true  lowans  of 
the  old  Third  Iowa  Infantry  and  their  equally  patriotic  volunteers  who  with 
them  constitute  the  16Sth  Regiment  of  the  National  Army. 


XIII 

IOWa's   FINANCIAI;    part    in    TnE   WORLD    WAR 

Iowa's  responses  to  calls  for  government  loans,  and  for  contributions  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the 
American  Library  Association,  and  the  many  and  various  specialized  movements 
of  churches  and  benevolent  organizations  for  the  aid  and  comfort  of  the  soldier, 
were,  in  the  main,  highly  creditable  to  the  patriotism  and  large-heartedness  of 
her  people.  At  first,  the  responses  were  not  as  quick,  as  generous  and  as  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  state  as  they  were  after  her  people  became  aroused  to 

the  fact  that  the  AYorld  War  was  tlirir  war.    But  when  this  history  closed with 

the  advent  of  the  year  1918 — it  had  become  evident,  that  Iowa's  future  responses 
would  be  cumulative,  not  alone  in  aggregate  subscriptions,  but — better  yet in 
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the  number  of  individual  subscriptions.  Many  counties  seemingly  unresponsive 
to  the  earlier  calls  eagerly  exceeded  their  quotas  as  the  year  1917  neared 
its  close;  and,  in  anticipation  of  future  calls  the  entire  state  was  thoroughly- 
organized  for  effective  work. 

As  evidence  of  the  growing  detcrinination  of  the  people  of  Iowa  to  stand  by 
and  with  the  government  in  its  purpose  to  end  the  war  as  speedilj-  and  satis- 
factorily as  possible,  let  us  follow  the  state's  responses  to  the  three  Liberty 
Loans. 

Note  the  response  of  Iowa's  national  hanks  to  the  lirst  Liberty  Loan  call. 
The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  credited  Iowa  national  banks  with  having  sub- 
scribed for  themselves  and  their  customers  the  s\nn  of  $20.:!00.000  which,  while 
less  than  most  of  the  states  having  a  more  centralized  i)opulation,  was  .$2,300,000 
more  than  Maryland,  $3,400,000  more  than  Oklahoma,  $5,300,000  more  than 
.\c.braska  $6,100,000  more  than  Colorado,  .$6,G00.O<K)  more  than  Kentucky  and 
Washington,  $10,000,000  more  than  Kansas,  $10,100,000  more  than  Tennessee 
and  $11,100,000  more  than  West  Virginia.  Large  as  was  the  response  of  the 
national  banks,  the  Comptroller  remarks  that  the  aggregate  suliscriptions  of  the 
more  numerous  state  banks,  in  Iowa,  as  elsewhere,  was  much  larger. 

The  popular  respon.se  to  this  loan  revealed  many  inequalities,  showing 
inefficient  organization  in  the  rural  counties  and  thorotigh  organization  in  the 
larger  cities.  On  the  25th  of  ]\Iay,  ini7,  the  governor  issued  a  proclamation 
naming  as  "Liberty  Loan  Week"  the  week  beginning  with  May  27  and  ending 
June  2.  The  short  notice  found  not  a  few  of  the  rural  counties  miorganizeit 
and,  as  a  eonse(iuence,  unable  to  reach  tlicir  respective  (piotas.  The  quota  for 
Iowa  was  $47,161,370.  The  total  of  Imiuis  inirchased  was  over  $33,000,000. 
Great  disappointment  was  felt  by  many  over  the  result,  and  some  hard  and 
unjust  words  were  spoken  and  written.  But,  on  closer  investigation,  it  was 
f(mnd  that  the  failure  of  communities  and  counties  was  mainly  through  lack  of 
adc(iuate  organization.  The  people  of  Iowa  had  not  yet  begun  to  think  in 
millions! 

The  Second  Liberty  Loan  campaign  in  Iowa  in  the  fall  of  1917  was  marked  by 
more  of  serious  purpose.  The  larger  cities  of  the  state  in  which  there  was  closer 
organization  than  was  then  possible  in  tlie  country,  responded  still  more  gen- 
erously than  before.  The  total  of  Iowa  sub.scriptions  to  this  .second  loan  was 
$82,925,000,  or  nearly  ten  million  more  than  tlie  state's  minimum  quota. 

The  surprise  of  the  canvass  for  this  second  loan  was  the  geuerous — in  many 
instances,  possibly,  too  generou.s — response  of  the  conscripted  men  in  the  canton- 
ments. It  was  generally  thought  to  be  enough  that  these  men,  drawn  from  civil 
life  for  military  service,  had  j-esponded  to  the  call,  many  of  them  at  great 
sacrifice  of  family  and  business  interests,  and  all  of  them  at  the  risk  of  losinir 
their  lives.  Thousands  of  these  men  were  eager  to  supplement  their  personal 
sacrifice  with  generous  pledges  of  financial  suj>port  to  the  government.  Thn 
total  of  suliscriptions  by  the  National  Anuy  atid  the  National  Guard,  at  all  the 
cantonments,  was  $89,273,650.'"  Of  this  surprising  total.  Camp  Dodge  sul)- 
scribed  $1,310,000,  Camp  Cody,  Deming.  N.  M.,  with  a  much  larger  number  of 
men  at  the  time,  thousands  of  whom  were  lowans,  subscribed  $2,300,000. 

17 — An  rpporlpcl  liy  Tol.  II.  M.  Loril,  in  chnrgi"  of  Iho  Army  Llbcrlj-  I,o»n  rnmpaiim. 
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The  Third  Liberty  Loan,  anticipated  and  in  hirge  measure  provided  for 
months  in  advance,  belong  to  the  year  1918.  It  may,  however,  be  said  with 
authority,  in  support  of  the  statement  made  at  the  outset,  that  long  before  the 
campaign  closed,  Iowa's  quota  of  ^Tl.OoO.OOO  had  been  reached  and  passed. 
In  fact,  State  Director  Charles  H.  MeNider,  of  ilason  City,  early  made  good 
his  claim  (over  Oregon)  that  Iowa  was  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  "go  over 
the  top."  In  further  support  of  the  contention  that  the  local  failures  in  the 
first  and  second  "drives"  were  the  result  of  a  lack  of  organization,  the  gratify- 
ing fact  should  be  emphasized  that  in  the  first  month  of  the  1918  drive  every 
county  in  Iowa  had  exceeded  its  quota  !  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  that 
one  county  to  which  had  previously  been  applied  the  opprobrious  term 
"slacker"  was  reported  as  first  of  Iowa's  ninety-nine  counties  to  go  "over  the 
top." 

It  is  with  extreme  satisfaction  that  lowans  review  the  recapitulation  of  sub- 
scriptions by  states  to  the  fii-st  fund  solicited  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  The 
total  apportionment  to  the  State  of  Iowa  was  $1,000,000;  the  response  totaled 
$1,228,894.39. 

The  Red  Cross  "Christmas  Drive"  for  membership,  the  second  appeal  to  the 
people  in  1917,  justified  the  prediction  of  Henry  P.  Davison,  chairman  of  the 
War  Council,  in  his  December  address  in  Des  Moines,  by  going  "over  the  top" 
with  a  total  of  20,000,000  members  in  the  nation.  The  January  Red  Cross  bulle- 
tin honors  Reinbeck,  Iowa,  with  special  mention  as  "the  first  town  to  report  a 
hundred  per  cent  membership — every  man,  woman  and  child  in  that  town  of 
1.257  population  having  become  a  member.  Throughout  the  entire  state, 
wherever  one  went  during  the  holidays,  the  100  per  cent  cards  were  to  be  seen 
placarded  indicating  that  everj'  office  and  clerk,  every  employer  and  employe, 
and  every  inmate  of  the  home,  had  joined  the  Red  Cross.  The  Christmas  drive 
for  members  did  not  end  with  the  close  of  the  year,  but  extended  on  far  into  the 
following  year.  In  April,  1918,  State  Director  A.  E.  Kepford  reported  that  the 
Iowa  membership  numbered  over  800,000,  and  was  still  increasing. 

In  her  first  response  to  the  first  call  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion for  subscriptions  to  its  War  Fund,  Iowa  sustained  her  enviable  reputation 
of  liberality.  The  original  allotment  to  the  states  was  .$4,030,000.  The  sul)- 
scriptions  totaled  $5,106,000.  Illinois  was  allotted  $300,000,  her  response  was 
$355,000  ;  Minnesota's  allotment  was  $150,000,  her  response,  $100,000  ;  Nebraska's 
allotment  was  $75,000,  her  response,  $27,000;  ]\Iissouri's  allotment  was 
$100,000,  her  response  was  $75,000;  Iowa's  allotment  was  $75,000,  her  response 
was  .$106,000! 

The  later  "drive"  for  the  War  Fund  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion was  still  more  successful  than  the  first.  As  the  work  of  the  organization 
spread  out  fan-like  over  the  world  at  war,  and  calling  for  enormous  expenditure 
of  money,  the  call  for  funds  became  extremely  urgent.  Iowa's  allotment  was 
$800,000.  The  total  response  of  the  state  was  over  $1,500,000.  There  were 
only  four  counties  of  the  ninety-nine  that  did  not  exceed  their  quota,  and  even 
these  gave  freely.  The  sul)scriptions  ranged  from  $4,100  in  one  of  the  small 
counties  to  $113,100  in  the  largest  county  in  the  state.  These  figures  are  given 
on  the  authority  of  John  P.  Wallace,  of  Des  Moines,  director  of  the  second  Iowa 
campaign. 
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A  successful  campaign  was  made  in  the  fall  of  1917  by  the  American  Library 
Association  for  "a  million  dollars  for  a  million  books  for  a  million  men."  At 
first  the  inflow  of  money  was  small,  but  when  the  reading  ])ublii'  awoke  to  a 
realization  of  the  necessity  of  books  for  soldiers  in  camp  and  hospital,  tlic 
response,  in  money  and  books,  was  generous,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  "drive"  was  made  along  with  tlie  larger  drives  already  mentioned.  The 
state  director  availed  himself  largely  of  the  splendid,  organization  of  the  Iowa 
Library  Commission,  in  coiiperation  with  the  local  libraries  of  tlie  state,  and 
was  greatly  aided  by  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Well-meaning 
and  generous  men  and  women  in  several  cities  and  counties  in  the  state  regarded 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  the  organizations  that  should  handle  the 
cantonment  libraries,  uotwith.standing  the  fact  that  the  officers  of  l)oth  tho.se 
organizations  had  urged  the  American  Library  Association  to  undertake  it. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  misunderstanding,  at  the  close  of  the  camjiaign, 
Xovcinber  '20.  tlie  money  subscrijjtions  aggregated  over  .$30,000;  and  by  the  first 
of  April  following,  the  total  exceeded  $36,000.  Tlie  money  campaign  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  .successful  campaign  for  books,  directed  by  iliss  Julia  A.  Robinson, 
secretary  of  tiie  Iowa  Library  Commission,  whose  appeals  to  local  clubs  and 
libraries  residted  in  the  contribution  of  over  105,000  readable  books  for  soldiei"s. 

Plans  were  laid  in  December  for  an  extended  state-wide  campaign  early  in 
1!)18,  for  the  sale  of  interest-bearing  War  Savings  Stamps — that  far-reaching 
scheme  of  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  of  New  York,  tlie  double  purpose  of  wiiidi  was: 
to  strengthen  tlie  national  treasury  with  funds  drawn  mainly  from  sources  not 
otherwise  reached,  and  to  encourage  in  the  yoiuig  and  the  relatively  poor  the 
habit  of  saving.  The  national  director  wisely  chose  Homer  A.  Miller,  president 
of  the  Iowa  Xatioiml  Bank,  Des  Moines,  as  state  director.  Mr.  Jliller's  .state 
acquaintance  enabled  him  to  .select  as  local  associates  a  strong  group  of  the 
influential  and  active  men  and  wnincn  in  Iowa.  The  latest  obtainable  report 
(in  April,  1918)  was  that  tlie  sales  in  Iowa  at  that  time  rejireseiited  al>out  eight 
million  dollars — the  face  value  of  the  stamps,  their  present  worth,  with  the 
interest  deducted,  being  about  six  and  a  quarter  iiiillinii.  It  was  anticipated  that 
a  thorough  caini)aigii  in  iireparaticjii.  witulil  later  result  in  sales  aggregating 
forty  million  gi-oss. 

The  special  church  and  society  campaigns  for  funds  were  equally  successful, 
as  witness  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Hostess  House,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  luiilding. 
the  Lutheran  Church  auditorium,  and  scores  of  other  substantia]  evidences,  at 
Camp  Dodge,  of  public  interest  in  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  soldier. 
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Iowa's  first  martyr  to  tlie  cause  of  libcrly  aixl  deiuoeracy  was  Merle  D.  Ilay, 
a  private  in  Company  F,  Thirtwntli  Iiifanti-y,  American  l^xpeditionary  Force, 
part  of  General  Pershing's  army.  He  was  twenty-one  years  old.  a  farmer  by  occu- 
pation and  a  young  man  of  sterling  worth.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Jlrs.  TI. 
1).  Hav,  of  (Hidden,  Carroll  Comity,  Iowa.    H(>  and  his  friend,  and  later  his  com- 
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rade  in  arms,  Dewey  D.  Kern,  of  Collins,  Iowa,  came  together  to  Des  Moines  and 
on  the  10th  day  of  ilay  they  enlisted  in  the  same  company.  Within  a  month  they 
were  on  their  way  to  France.  In  the  first  trcni'li  encounter  with  the  Gennans, 
November  3,  1917,  one  was  taken  and  the  otlier  left.  Young  Hay  died  fighting 
for  the  cause  which  had  claimed  his  assistance.  His  younger  comrade  was 
wounded,  but,  fortunately,  not  unto  death. 

In  the  despatches  from  the  front  in  France  on  the  17th  of  November,  (jeneral 
Pershing  especially  cited  Corporal  James  Gresham  and  Privates  Merle  D.  Hay 


MERLE  D.  HAY 
Iowa's  first  hero  to  fall  in  battle  at  the  front  in  France. 


and  Thomas  F.  Enright  as  having  "died  liravely  in  hand-to-hand  fighting  with 
the  enemy. ' ' 

Our  government  paid  the  three  heroes  an  unusual  degree  of  respect  in  giving 
out  for  publication  General  Pershing's  ofifieial  record  of  the  burial  honors  paid 
them.  A  Wa.shington  correspondent  remarks  that  "no  general  officers  who  may 
fall  in  future  engagements  in  France  will  receive  the  signal  honors  paid  this 
lowan  and  his  two  comrades  who  were  first  to  fall." 

The  record  was  forwarded  from  Pershing's  headquarters  with  the  recom- 
mendation— which  was  favorably  acted  upon— "that  the  request  of  General 
Boi'deaux  to  have  the  remains  of  the  men  left  at  Bethelemont  be  granted." 

The   official   record  states  that   "tlie  bodies   of   Corporal  Gresham,   Private 
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Enriglit    and    Private    Hay  ....  were    interred    with    religious    and    military 
ceremony-  at  Betheleniont  on  the  afternoon  of  November  4. 

"An  altar  was  improvised  and  elaborately  decorated  in  the  village  and  llu- 
ehaplaiii  of  a  French  regiment  conducted  the  church  services  in  the  presence  of 
the  following  detachment  of  troops:  One  company  of  French  infantry,  one 
section  of  French  artillery,  one  section  of  French  engineers,  one  dctaehmeni 
of  French  sailors,  one  company  of  United  States  infantry,  one  .section  of  United 
States  tiekl  artillery,  one  squad  of  engineers.  A  major  of  French  artilieiy  com- 
manded the  troops. 

■■Following  the  church  ceremony  the  cortege  proceeded  to  a  field  adjacent 
to  the  village  and  formed  on  three  sides  of  a  .sipuii'e,  the  bodies  being  placed  in 
front  of  the  gi'aves  on  the  fourth  side.  An  American  flag,  provided  by  the 
French,  had  been  placed  over  the  caskets. 

"At  2  o'clock  General  Bordeaux,  accompanied  by  bis  full  stall',  his  infantry, 
artillery  and  engineer  chiefs  and  a  representative  of  the  French  corps  com- 
mander, arrived  and  took  jiosition. 

"The  troops  presented  ai'iiis  and  the  >"rcncli  licld  music  and  bantl  jilayed  a 
funeral  marcli.  Tin-  cbaiiiain  performed  the  religious  ceremony  at  the  graves. 
Then  tJcneral  Boi-deaux  advanced  to  the  center  of  the  square  and  addressed  the 
troops  and  then  the  dead. 

"The  company  of  United  States  inf  mtry  lircd  three  volleys  and  its  trumpeter 
sounded  taps.  All  the  troops  were  then  mai-ehed  by  the  gi'aves,  saluting  as 
they  passed.  General  Bordeaux  and  his  stati'  advanced  to  the  graves,  saluted 
ami  dejiarted. 

"Throughout  the  ceremony  at  the  graves  the  French  batteries,  from  their 
positions,  fii-cd  minute  guns  over  the  village  at  the  German  trenches.  Tlie 
entire  ceremony  was  most  impressive." 

The  address  of  General  Boi-deanx  at  the  finiei-al  of  the  first  Anu'i-ican  sol- 
diers to  fall  on  the  French  fi-ont  was  as  follows: 

■'In  the  name  of  the  Eighteenth  Division,  in  the  name  of  the  l-'reiub  .\i-my 
and  in  the  name  of  Finance,  1  bid  farewell  to  ('or|><)ral  Gresham,  I'livate  j'jiright 
and  Private  Ilay  of  the  Thirtei'iith  infantry,  American  Army. 

■'Of  their  own  free  will  they  left  their  happy  and  pro.sperous  country  to 
come  over  here.  They  knew  that  the  war  continued  in  Europe;  they  kiu'w  that 
the  forces  fighting  for  honor,  love,  justice,  civilization,  were  still  checked  by  the 
long-prepared  forces  which  are  serving  the  powers  of  brutal  domination,  oppres- 
sion, bai-barity.  They  knew  that  an  effort  was  still  lUH'cssary.  They  wished  to 
give  us  their  help;  and  also  tiieir  generous  hearts  did  not  forget  old  historical 
memories,  while  others  forget  more  recent  ones. 

"They  ignored  nothing  of  the  circumstaiK'es.  .Nothing  had  been  concealed 
from  them — neither  the  length  nor  hardships  of  this  war,  nor  the  violence  of 
the  battle,  iioi-  the  <lreadfulncss  of  the  new  weapons,  nor  the  perfidy  of  the  foe. 
Nothing  stopped  them. 

"They  had  accepted  to  lead  a  bard  and  strenuous  life;  thev  had  crossed  the 
ocean  despite  great  jieril :  they  had  taken  their  place  on  the  front  by  our  side; 
they  have  fallen  faeitig  the  foe  in  a  hard  and  desperate  hand  to  bami  tight. 
Honor  to  them!  Their  families,  their  friemls  and  their  fellow  eiti/eiis  will  be 
prond  when  they  learn  of  their  death. 
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"Men,  these  graves,  the  lirst  to  be  dug  in  national  soil  at  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  enemy,  are  as  a  mark  of  the  mighty  hand  of  our  allies,  firmly  clinging 
to  the  common  task,  confirming  the  will  of  the  people  and  army  of  the  United 
States  to  fight  with  us  to  a  finish;  ready  to  sacrifice  as  long  as  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, until  final  victory  for  the  noblest  of  causes — that  of  liberty  of  nations,  the 
weak  as  well  as  the  mighty. 

"Thus  the  death  of  this  humble  corporal  and  of  these  two  private  soldiers 
appears  to  us  with  extraordinary  gi-andeur. 

"We  will,  therefore,  ask  that  the  mortal  remains  of  these  young  men  be  left 
here,  be  left  to  us  forever.     We  will  inscribe  on  their  tombs : 

"  'Here  lie  the  first  soldiers  of  the  United  States  Republic  to  fall  on  the  soil 
of  France  for  justice  and  liberty. ' 

"The  passerby  will  stop  and  uncover  hi.s  head.  The  travelers  of  France,  of 
the  allied  countries,  of  America,  the  men  of  heart  who  will  come  to  visit  our 
battlefield  of  Lorraine,  will  go  out  of  their  way  to  come  here — to  bring  to  these 
graves  the  tribute  of  their  respect  and  of  their  gratefulness. 

"Corporal  Gresham — Private  Enright,  Private  Hay!  In  the  name  of  France, 
1  thank  yon.    God  receive  your  souls.    Farewell ! " 

On  Mondaj^,  November  5,  the  family  at  their  home  in  Glidden,  received  a 
telegram  announcing  the  death  of  their  son.  On  the  Friday  following,  Mrs. 
Hay  penned  this  touching  and  memorable  letter,  illustrating  the  martyr  spirit 
of  Iowa  mothers  in  the  terrible  crisis : 

"Glidden,  la.,  Nov.  9 
"Editor  Capital,  [Des  Moines] — After  walking  the  floor  constantly  and  cry- 
ing, 'Oh,  why  did  it  have  to  be  my  boy  out  of  the  many  thousands  over  there,' 
and  asking  constantly  for  some  message  or  assurance  from  him  that  'all  was 
well '  and  to  comfort  my  poor  aching  heart ; 

"On  Thursday  afternoon  while  alone  at  home  and  sending  up  my  unending 
plea,  the  answer  came  and  it  was  this : 

"  'Mother  tell  the  world  what  I  told  you  about  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  what  it 
means  to  us  boys  here  in  France,'  And  Oh,  I  was  comforted  and  all  tears  have 
ceased,  also  his  unceasing  calling  for  mother.  I  have  i-eceived  his  message  and 
am  only  waiting  to  be  shown  the  way  to  obey. 

"Mrs.  IT.  D,  Hay." 

A  tribute  to  the  brave  young  lowan  who  was  first  of  our  troops  to  be  killed 
in  action  on  the  French  frontier  was  paid  by  the  Council  of  the-  City  of  Des 
Moines  in  November,  1917,  when  that  body  voted  that  Fifty-eighth  Street,  the 
principal  thoroughfare  between  Camp  Dodge  and  Des  Moines,  newly  paved  by 
the  city  and  county,  should  be  named  "Merle  Hay  Road."  In  this  action 
the  supervisors  of  Polk  County  heartily  concurred.  Mayor  MacVicar,  in  offer- 
ing the  resolution  to  that  effect  well  said  :  "His  [Merle  Hay's]  name  will  ever 
stand  at  tJie  head  of  Iowa's  [new]  roll  of  honor,"  and  he  was  sure  that  in  so 
naming  our  municipal-military  thoroughfare,  the  public  would  deem  it,  "I)nt 
modest  recognition  of  his  valor." 

The  first  Iowa  guardsman  to  succumb  to  disease  and  die  in  France  was 
Private  Earl  E.  Coons,  aged  twenty,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Coons,  of  Pres- 
cott,  Iowa.     He  was  a  high  school  graduate  of  1917.     His  earlv  enlistment  did 
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not  deprive  him  of  his  well-eanietl  diploma.  Pearly  in  April,  following  the 
President's  deelaratiou  of  war,  with  two  sehoolmates  he  enlisted  in  Company 
K,  the  Corning  company,  of  the  Thii-d  Iowa,  later  the  168tii  U.  S.  Infantry. 
On  the  first  day  of  December,  1917,  he  was  attacked  by  that  .scourge  of  tiie 
camp,  scarlet  i'ever.  After  a  brief  illness,  he  passed  away,  lie  was  buried  with 
military  honors  in  the  soil  he  strove  to  protect  from  its.  ruthless  invaders. 

The  second  Iowa  soldier  to  meet  death  in  a  French  hospital  was  Ralph  Ray- 
mond Millci-.  of  Orient,  Iowa,  also  a  member  of  Comi^any  K,  KiSth  Infantry.  He 
also  died  of  scarlet  fever.  A  liricf  notice  of  his  death  was  given  on  the  18th  of 
December. 

Another  young  hiwaii  whose  name  belongs  in  the  list — fortunately  a  brief 
list — of  the  State's  1917  contribution  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  democracy  was 
(ieorge  E.  Truax,  son  of  'Mr.  and  ^Irs.  B.  F.  Truax,  of  Des  Moines,  whose  death 
occurred  in  France  on  the  24th  day  of  December,  tiie  result  of  an  attack  of 
scarlet  fever,  followed  by  pneumonia.  I'l-ivate  Trua.K  had  passed  his  twenty- 
second  l)irtliday  in  September.  He  was  liorn  in  Yoi'ksliii-e.  Iowa,  and  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Keosau<|ua  high  school.  He  eidisted  in  the  Engineer  Corps,  June  21. 
He  was  soon  transferred  to  the  !\ledical  Corps,  and  was  detailed  to  serve 
as  secretary  to  Major  Conkling,  sui-geon-in-chief  of  the  168th  U.  S.  Infantry. 
Memorial  services  in  his  honor  were  held  in  the  Asbury  M.  E.  Church,  of 
Des  Moines,  on  the  IStli  of  the  following  January.  Chaplain  II.  H.  Hoyd, 
of  Camp  Dodge,  and  Pastor  S.  K.  Bowers  delivered  feeling  eulogies,  and 
the  singing  was  led  by  a  f|uartet  of  soldiers  from  the  camp.  Resolutions 
pa.ssed  by  till'  ,M.  !■'..  Suiiihiy  Scliool.  of  Keosauqua,  were  read.  An  Ameri- 
can flag  was  presented  the  parents  by  Lafayette  Young,  chaii-man  of  the 
Iowa  Coinicil  of  Defense,  with  the  request  that  it  be  draped  in  their  .son"s 
l)edri)oin  in  the  home  of  his  boyhood  and  young  nianlinod.  Tlie  announce- 
ment of  the  young  soldier's  death  and  Inirial  in  France  came  while  the  fond 
motlH'r  was  reading  to  neighbors  ]>arts  of  her  son's  recent  letters.  The  scene 
Avhicli  fiilliiwed  the  announcement  cannot  be  described.  As  an  intimate 
friend  turiicd  for  a  moment  from  the  disti-acted  mother  to  the  rejiorter  who 
had  brought  the  sad  news,  with  enforced  calnuiess  she  remai'kcd :  "George  was 
their  only  cliild  and  they  thought  the  world  of  bini." 

Word  was  received  from  Rear  Admiral  Sims  on  Christmas  Day  that  Leo  H. 
.Auirphy,  formerly  a  linoty])e  operator  in  the  Register  and  Tribune  oflice,  Des 
Moines,  but  with  no  kinfolks  at  the  state  capital,  lost  his  life  by  falling  over- 
board from  a  transport  on  his  way  to  France. 

An  Iowa  guardsman  whose  heroic  purjiose  to  serve  his  coiniti-y  .ibroad,  as  he 
had  served  it  on  the  Jlcxican  border,  was  thwarted  by  death  in  HUT  was  Ser- 
geant George  L.  Clark,  of  Company  D,  ^'^'^A  V.  S.  Infantry.  He  died  in  bosjiital 
at  Camp  Cody,  Deming,  N.  ^L.  witiiin  a  few  days  of  his  twenty-seventh  birthday, 
which  was  the  31st  of  Deccndier.  llMT,  He  was  sun'ived  by  his  widowed  mother, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clark,  of  Cedar  Rajuds,  a  sister,  Mi-s.  G.  L.  Andrews,  of  Brandon, 
and  four  brothers,  R.  F.  and  C.  A.  Clark  of  Robins,  Iowa,  and  Thomas  and 
R.  A.  Clark  of  Waterloo. 

He  saw  servic-e  on  the  liorder  with  tlie  Iowa  National  Guard  and,  .shortly 
after  being  dischargeil,   enlisted    for  oversea  .service  and   returned  south.     He 
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entered  the  service  as  a  private  and  was  rapidly  advanced  to  corporal  and  then 
to  sergeant. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  more  Iowa  victim  of  war's  tragedy  in  the 
year  1917.  In  General  Pershing's  last  list  of  casualties  in  that  year  appeared  the 
name  of  Hei-bert  Schroeder,  a  member  of  Company  A  of  the  168th  U.  S. 
Infantry.  The  year  went  out  in  gloom  for,  on  the  last  day  of  December, 
the  boy's  mother,  a  resident  of  Dubuque,  received  a  telegram  conveying  the 
sad  news.  Though  only  twenty-one  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Herbert 
Schroeder  was  a  veteran  of  llie  Mexican  liorder  campaign  of  1916.     He  died  of 


THE  LATE   CAPT.  HARRISON  CUMMINS  McHENRY 
Coinpauy  B,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-eighth  United  States  Infantry,  the  first  commissioned 

officer  to  lose  liis  life  in  France. 

an  acute  attack  of  pneumonia  sustained  while  on  duty  at  the  fi'ont.     lie  left  a 
mother,  two  sisters  and  two  brothei's. 

As  we  close  the  record,  of  America's  first  year  of  war  against  principalities 
and  powers,  "against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  woi-ld,"  lowans  in  arms 
gave  every  evidence  that  they  were  holding  fast  to  their  belief  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  liberty  and  democracy  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  peace. 

Other  losses  followed, — and,  the  pity  of  it  is,  the  end  is  not  yet.  Though 
this  history  closes  with  the  end  of  the  year  1917,  supplemental  mention  may 
well  be  made  of  Iowa's  first  commissioned  officer  to  meet  death  in  France, 
Captain  Harrison  Cummins  McHenry,  of  Company  B,   168th  U.  S.   Infantry. 
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Tliougli  still  yonns:  in  the  twenties  lie  was  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  bortler,  and, 
by  merit  had  won  his  way  to  the  captaincy  of  his  company  and  to  the  hearts  of 
his  men.  He  was  an  ideal  soldier,  physically,  mentally  and  morally.  Skilled 
in  military  science,  alert,  vigorous,  active;  no  task,  either  self-imposed  or  put 
upon  him  by  his  superiors,  was  too  difficult  or  dangerous  to  conunaud  his  instant 
response;  a  devoted  sou  and  husband,  the  comrade  and  friend  of  every  man  in 
his  company.  Captain  ilcllenry's  untimely  death  was  deeply  mourned  liy  all 
who  knew  him  and  was  a  positive  loss  to  the  service. 

A  letter  published  in  The  Capital,  Des  Moines,  April  3,  tells  briefly  the  story 
of  the  trench  raid  of  ]March  5,  1!)18: 

"March  5,  the  enemy  raided  our  trenches  at  4:30  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
after  laying  down  a  barrage  fire  on  our  trenches,  partially  destroying  them 
and  killing  and  wounding  a  number  of  men. 

"After  the  barrage  lifted,  the  men  jumped  out  of  their  dugouts  to  the  trenclie.s 
and  drove  the  boehe  off  without  losing  any  prisoners.  "We  lost  Capt.  Harry 
JIcMenry  and  eighteen  men  dead  and  twenty-two  wounded.  This  was  our  first 
experience,  and  was  certainly  a  baptism  of  fire " 

From  a  letter  written  March  6  by  Lieut.  F.  L.  Williams,  brother-in-law  of 
Tlai'i-y  McIIenry,  are  extracted  these  paragraphs  vividly  portraying  in  few 
words  the  burial  of  the  first  officer  from  Iowa  to  meet  death  from  an  enemy 
attack  on  the  French  line : 

".  .  .  .  No  mutilation  oecuri-ed.  \  shock  was  the  eause  of  death  and  uncon- 
sciousness occurred  immediately.  I'nconsciousness  lasted  liut  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.    I  saw  him  immediately  after  the  injury,  but  there  was  no  hope 

"Today  1  followed  him  to  his  resting  place  on  a  little  hillside  just  outside 
of  a  quaint  village  in  a  picturesque  valley 

"His  coffin  was  enfolded  in  an  American  flag,  and  a  great  procession  fol- 
lowed ill  liis  wake.    A  famous  French  genei-al  spoke  at  the  grave.     The  chajilain 

held  the  ceremonies He  was  buried  in  full  uniform  and  looked  hajipy 

and  content.  The  regimental  band  was  there.  His  resting  place  was  decorated 
with  flowoi-s  and  T  have  ordered  a  nice  emblem  made  to  be  jibu'ed  over  it,  whidi 
will  be  permanent. 

"I  am  taking  one  roseluul  and  am  pressing  it,  lo  mail  to  ymi  when  it  is  dry. 
The  French  general  praised  him  most  highly." 

The  first  definite  announceinent.  following  earlier  reports  of  his  death  came 
iu  a  brief  cablegram  to  Mrs.  Jlellenry,  from  the  captain's  brother-in-law.  Lieu- 
tenant Williams.  Using  the  apiiellation  which  had  clung  to  him  from  liis  early 
.schoolboy  days,  the  message  read:     "IMick's  work  is  heroically  over." 

The  fond  mother,  ^Irs.  Lou  McHenry  (a  sister  of  Senator  Cunnnins),  re- 
ceived the  news  with  remarkable  eomposure.  doulitless  in  a  measure  prepared 
for  the  worst  by  jirevious  repni'ls  of  her  son's  ib>:itli.  With  tears  in  her  eves 
she  said : 

"Tie  was  the  best  son  a  mother  ever  bad.  I  cannot  realize  that  lie  is  gone: 
but,  if  he  had  to  go,  I  am  glad  be  died  fighting.  Why,  only  a  few  days  ago  I 
received  my  la.st  letter  from  him.  'Dear  old  |i.il,'  be  wrote,  'don't  worrv  about 
me.  The  shell  has  not  been  made  that  will  end  my  life;  and.  ;in.\way.  you  know, 
you  never  see  or  liear  the  shell  that  gets  you '  "' 

^frs.  Mdlenry  then  ])rodueed  tlie  letter  he  had  written  her  just  before  sail- 
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ing  for  France.  It  is  so  typical  of  tlie  ideal  relation  existing  between  mother 
and  son,  and  such  a  fine  revelation  of  the  manly  and  heroic  quality  of  our  ideal 
soldier,  that  it  deserves  a  place  in  the  history  of  Iowa's  part  in  the  World  War. 
He  wrote: 

"Mother  dear,  as.  we  are  all  ready  to  go,  just  waiting  for  the  word  to  set  us 
in  motion,  your  old  i^al  w^ants  to  say  adios  to  you  all  alone. 

■"We've  teen  good  pals,  and  have  liked  the  same  things,  and  now  for  the 
time  being  we  are  separated,  but,  mother  dear,  it  will  only  be  for  a  little  while 
and  I  will  be  back  with  you  again. 

"I  will  try  to  be  a  credit  to  you,  I  will  never  be  a  coward  to  bring  disgrace 
to  you. 

"Good-by,  mother.     God  keep  you  safe." 

A  cablegi-am  to  the  same  effect  as  the  one  first  sent  was  received  by  the 
captain's  brave  young  wife  of  a  year,  to  whom  he  was  married  while  a  ligu- 
tenant  in  Company  B,  of  the  Third  Iowa,  when  stationed  in  Brownsville,  Texas. 
In  letters  written  only  a  short  time  before  his  death  the  fond  husband  had 
mapped  out  a  six-months'  honeymoon  the  two  would  take  after  the  war,  full  of 
pleasure  trips  which  should  in  part  make  up  for  their  long  separation. 

Thu",  in  the  flush  of  youthful  hope  and  courage,  and  with  a.  heart  full  of 
love  for  family  and  home  and  with  an  exalted  devotion  to  the  cause  which 
commanded  his  services  and  to  w-hich  he  gave  hi.s  life,  this  ideal  Iowa  guardsman 
and  typical  American  officer  passed  into  history. 


XV 

RESPONSE    OF    THE    COLLEGES 

Early  in  November,  1917,  the  autlior  sent  out  to  every  college  and  university 
in  Iowa  a  fjxiestionnaire  as  to  the  number  of  students  and  professors  who  had 
responded  to  the  colors.  Later,  in  April,  1918,  a  supplemental  report  was  re- 
quested. So  far  as  responses  were  received,  the  figiires  are  given  below.  Though 
the  answers  vary  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  the  details  given,  as  a  whole  they 
give  eloquent  response  to  the  question,  "What  are  our  colleges  doing  to  win 
the  war?"  Elocjuent,  but  only  a  partial  answer,  for,  back  of  the  sacrifice  of 
their  young  men,  are  the  unremitting  and  well-directed  labors  of  their  young 
women  in  aid  of  the  great  cause.  Back  of  all  this  wnlling  sacrifice  are  the  per- 
sonal labors  of  the  educators  themselves, — some  of  them  holding  positions  of 
tiiist  and  peril  at  the  front ;  others  filling  places  of  responsibility  in  the  adminis- 
trative service  of  the  government ;  all  of  them,  at  home  or  abroad,  performing 
their  tasks  under  many  disadvantages;  and,  still  further  in  the  background, 
kept  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible,  are  the  financial  sacrifices  of  the  institu- 
tions themselves,  more  or  less  retarding  their  present  and  imperiling  their  future 
usefulness. 

Before  our  entrance  into  the  World  War,  there  was  much  sincere  criticism — 
well  or  ill  founded — on  the  decline  of  scholarship  in  our  colleges  and  the  exces- 
sive trend  of  the  student-body  toward  athletics.  The  extra-availability  of  col- 
lege men  in  our  training  camps — not  alone  their  physical  prowess  but  also  their 
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LOYALTY  AT  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Tlio  TTnivorsity'st  Rerripp  Flag,  in  honor  of  Town  frrndiiatos,  fnculty  mernVrs,  anH  stiulent-s  known 
to  lie  in  active  niilitary  scnni'e,  as  it  lian(;s  liotwocii   the  central  colonnades   of  tlie  Olil   Cajiitol. 

Tlicre  were  over  seven  huniired  alumni,  former  students  and  faculty  men,  in  the  service  at  the 
K\>riunir  of  the  year  1018,  lu  April  the  number  wua  increased  to  bGl,  and  must  necessarily  continue 
(<i  increase. 
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surprisingly  rapid  mastery  of  the  intricacies  of  twentieth  century  military 
science,  has  either  silenced  the  critics,  or  compelled  their  admiration  and  praise. 
And,  above  all  question  of  relative  fitness,  the  enthusiastic  response  of  college 
men  everywhere  to  the  President's  call  to  the  colors  has  demonstrated  the  fact 
that,  far  from  being  nurseries  of  dilettantism,  our  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing are  so  many  scliools  of  patriotism — not  a  narrow  patriotism  contiued  between 
two  oceans,  but  a  world-including  affirmation  to  the  world-old  question,  "Am 
I  my  bi'other's  keeper?" 

Number  reported  in  Oovernment  Service  November.  1917     April,  1918 

State  University — exclusive  of  conscription,  estimated.  .201 
Commissioned  officers,  students  and  graduates,  450; 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates,  students 
and  graduates,  1^67  ;  faculty  members,  32 ;  graduate 

nur.ses  in  Army  Nurses'  Corps,  15 864 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.     Stu- 
dents aJid  alumni,  estimated 700 

Students  registered   .> 1211 

State  Teachers'  College.     Students  and  alumni,   incom- 
plete   102 

Faculty,  graduates,  students 264 

Simpson  College,  Indianola,  students  and  alumni 39 

Students  in  actual  .service 66 

Central  Holiness  University,  Oskaloosa.  students  in  the 

service 12 

Students  in  the  service 17 

Leander  Clark  College,  Toledo,  students  in  the  service . .   30 

Seven  since  November 37 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  Mt.  Pleasant  (incomplete) 61 

Exclusive  of  those  engaged  in  non-military  service; 

fifty-five  per  cent  of  enrollment  the  year  before.  . .  153 

( ierman  College  and  Seminary,  Dubuque 22 

Students  in  military  service 38 

Buena  Vista  College,  Storm  Lake 11 

Students,  exclusive  of  alumni  and  other  fni'mer  stu- 
dents    20 

Tabor  College,  Tabor,  one  officer ;  four  men 5  No  report 

Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  students,  68 ;  alumni  and 

other  former  students,  100 168 

Students,  103 ;  alumni  and  ex-students,  in  April,  182.  .  285 
Morningside  College,  Sioux  City,  including  former  stu- 
dents     85 

Undergraduates,  60 ;  former  students,  87 ;  teachers,  3  150 

Graeeland  College,  Lamoni,  students 6 

Number  April  23 73 

Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  undergraduates  alone 75 

Students,  including  Class  of  1917,  115;  alumni,  44; 
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professors,  ',i;  former  students,  80;  (two  stiuieiits 

have  died  in  service) 242 

Ciriiinell  College,  Grinnell,  students,  71;  instructors,  4; 

former  students  reported,  155 230 

Students,  100;  alumni,  100;  other  ex-students,  102; 

faculty,  5 :J07 

(Students,   ex-students,   alumni,   raciilty   engaged    in 
other  war  service,  42.     Among  the  307  above  in- 
cluded are  48  lieutenants,  14  captains,  3  ma.jors,  1 
lieutenant-colonel  and  1  brigadier-general.) 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  students,  fyO;  gi-iuluates  of 

1917,  25" 75 

Students,  95;  gi-adiiates  of  1!»17,  26 121 

Penn  College,  Oskaloosa.  students — (throe  additional  in 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  service) 7 

Students    (one    additional    in    Red    Cross    work    iu 

F'rance)  13 

llighhmd  Park  College,  Des  iloines,  estimated 60 

Students  and  ex-students ^ 201 

Ellsworth  College,  Iowa  Falls,  estimated (!() 

Students  and  ex-studeuts,  estimated  nioie  tiiaii 100 

Western  Union  College,  LcMars 4 

Students  in  service  (others  awaiting  call ) 13 

T'pper  Towa  T University,  Fayette,  estimated 24 

.\])ril,  estimated    50 

Des  ^loines  College,  Des  Moines.  14  officei-s,  37  men 51 

Officers,  31,  men  53 84 

Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  alumni  and  former  students, 

28 ;  .students,  37 65 

Alumni  and  former  students,  54;  students,  48 102 

Central  College,  Pella,  students 11 

From  the  student  body 16 

Luther  College,  Decorah.  officej-s  and  men 165 

As  will  be  .seen,  the  reports  vaty  so  widely  that  the  value  of  the  figures  given 
lies  chiefly  in  the  general  impression  they  give  of  the  fa.st-increasing  ninnbers 
of  college  men  who  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  responded  to  the  call  to 
military  service.  The  figures  will  of  necessity  gi-ow  with  every  new  call  to  the 
colors. 

XVI 

THE   YE.VR's    CT/1SF, 

The  year  1917,  the  most  momentous  year  in  Iowa's  career, — because  of  the 
state's  solenni  conunitment  to  active  part  ici pal  ion  in  the  most  gigantic  war  in 
the  world's  history, — closed  in  tlie  gathering  gloom  of  doubt, — not  as  to  the 
ultimate  victory  of  the  ca\ise  to  which  Iowa  had  given  her  allegiance,  but.  rather, 
as  to  the  length  of  the  struggle  and  the  extent  of  the  sacrifices  which  it  would 
entail.    But  along  with  the  doubt  tliere  was  enough  of  promise  to  warrant  the 
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hope  that  another  year,  or  two  years  at  the  longest,  might  usher  in  that  "'.just 
and  lasting  peace"  which  her  peace-loving  people  had  long  seen  in  their  tlreaius. 
Not  a  temporizing  peace — not  a  truce  compelled  by  nnitual  exhaustion;  ])ut, 
niiher,  a  decisive  victory  of  the  cause  to  which  America  stood  committed.  A 
victory  affording  full  assurance  that  never  again  would  it  he  possible  for  an 
arm3--enfrenchcd  autocracy,  lustful  of  world-power,  to  encroacli  upon  the  terri- 
tory of  a  weaker  nation,  or  upon  the  inalienable  rights  for  wliich  our  fore- 
fathers fought. — tlie  realization  of  which  has  been  the  dream  of  the  freedom- 
loving  in  cver\-  age. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
IOWA'S  MATERIAL  PROGRESS 

A  STUDY  OF  IOWA  CONDITIONS  AND  RESOURCES A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  IOWA  WITH 

OTHER  STATES  OF  THE  UNION,  IN   POPULATION,  AGRICULTURE,   MECHANIC   ARTS, 
EDUCATION,  ETC. IOWA 's  POPULATION  AND  RESPONSE  TO  SERVICE  CALL  IN  1917. 

(Supplemental  Chapter.) 

I 

Having  brought  to  a  conclusion  our  study  of  Iowa's  history  "from  the  view- 
point of  personality,"  in  an  endeavor  to  show  "the  extent  to  which  great  minds 
— minds  possessed  of  vision,  ambition,  initiative — have  developed  a  sparsely  in- 
habited wilderness,  with  undreamt-of  resources  and  possibilities,  into  a  great 
commonwealth,"  the  author  would  now  supplement  his  work  with  a  brief  study 
of  Iowa's  distinctively  material  progress,  grouping  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
chapter,  convenient  for  reference,  a  number  of  statistical  totals,  with  significant 
comparisons,  conveying  a  knowledge  of  Iowa's  material  wealth  and  progress  in 
and  of  itself  and  as  related  to  other  states  of  the  Union,  more  particularly  those 
bordering  on  the  Hawkeye  state,  thus  presenting  certain  material  evidences 
of  that  progress  which  in  preceding  chapters  has  been  measured  in  the  main 
by  intellectual  and  ethical  standards.^  A  few  statistics  have  been  added, 
which  have  no  direct  bearing  upon  progress,  but  are  of  interest  as  showing 
changing  conditions  in  Iowa. 

AREA 

The  area  of  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  extending  far  north  of  the  present  boun- 
dary (1840-4.^),  was  191,656  square  miles. 

The  land  area  of  the  State  of  Iowa  (1846-1918)  is  .55,586  square  miles;  the 
water  surface  of  the  s-tate  is  561  square  miles;  total  area,  56,147  square  miles. 

POPULATION 

With  the  exception  of  a  single  decade,  Iowa's  population  has  increased  with 
every  ten  years, — phenomenally  at  first,  and,  later,  in  a  steadily  ascending  scale, 
as  follows:  In  1840,  43.112;  in  1850,  192.214;  in  1860,  674,91.3;  in  1870, 
1,194,020;  in  1880,  1,624,615;  in  1890,  1,911,896;  in  1900,  2,231,853;  in  1910, 
2,224,771. 

1 — The  author  is  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr.  Ora  Williams,  census  editor,  and  Mr.  A.  U.  Swan,  census 
manager,  and  to  their  completed  work,  the  State  Census  of  1915;  also  to  the  Statistical  Atlas  of  the 
United  States,  1914,  for  statistics  which  form  the  basis  of  several  statements  and  comparisons  mado 
in  this  chapter. 
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The  State  Censas  of  1915  gives  Iowa's  total  population  as  2,358.066. 
The  deerea.se  in  1910  is  qualificilly  attrilmtctl  liy  Iowa's  census  editor  to 
a  probal)le  execss  of  about  lOO.OOO  in  the  census  ol'  IDUO,  and  a  probable  failure 
to  include  about  75,000  names  in  the  census  of  1910.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  first 
decade  of  the  new  century  was  marked  by  a  flood  of  emigration  to  the  western 
and  northwestern  states  and  Caiuida,  and  a  falling  oil'  of  immigration  from  the 
East.  P.ut,  before  the  decade  in  question  closed,  the  reaction  had  set  in,  and 
during  the  five  years  following  (1910-191.")).  Iowa's  population  increased  V2 
per  cent.  The  increase  has  unquestionably  continued  down  to  1918,  and  prom- 
ises to  continue  indefinitely. 

Note  the  trend  of  population  from  1840  to  1915. 

In  1840,  a  few  th(ms;uul  j^'oplc  had  crossed  the  Mississippi  and  taken  up 
their  residence  in  Iowa  territory,  occupying  a  broad  belt  along  the  eastern 
boundary. 

In  1850,  settlements  had  made  considerable  advances  in  the  state,  immi- 
grants moving  uj)  the  Iowa  and  the  Des  Moines,  and  their  tributaries,  and  along 
the  Jlissouri. 

In  1860,  settlements-  had  erejit  steadily  toward  the  northwest  along  tiie 
course  of  the  drainage,  until  tlie  entire  state  was  populated — though  sparsely 
in  the  west  and  northwest. 

In  1870,  Iowa  was  practically  reclaimed,  excepting  about  1,000  square  miles 
in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  state. 

In  1880,  a  tide  of  emigration  had  set  in  towiird  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas  and 
beyond. 

In  1890,  the  unsettled  area  of  the  .Mississippi  and  Missouri  valleys  had  be- 
come so  broken  into  settlements  and  cities  that  the  frontier  line  pa.ssed  on 
beyond  Iowa. 

In  1900,  a  new  tide  of  westward  emigration  set  in,  reducing  the  farui 
population  in  many  counties  of  the  state.  There  was  also  a  marked  migration 
from  the  country  to  the  cities. 

In  lf)10,  while  the  cities  showed  a  growth  in  po|iuhilion,  many  of  the  runil 
counties  showed  a  falling  off.  The  census  of  1910  revealed  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Iowa  the  urban  population  exceeded  that  of 
the  rural,  the  relative  percentage  of  urban  to  rural  population  being  50.2  in 
1910;  in  1900  it  was  49.7. 

In  1915,  this  percentage  was  54.1  to  45. S  in  ]9()5.  Dropping  percentages,  the 
1915  ccn.sus  shows  mii  urban  population  of  1,277,950  and  a  rural  population 
of  1,080,116. 

The  equalde  distribution  of  Iowa's  i)optilation  (^uring  the  last  thirtv  \-cars 
is  showm  by  the  fact  that  from  1880  to  1910,  the  center  of  population  has  moved 
only  about  17  miles,  from  the  south  lino  of  Marshall  TouTity  to  the  east-central 
part  of  Story  ( 'ounty. 

The  trend  of  emigration  is  noted  in  the  following  figures:    In  1910  there 
were  801, SHG  native-born  Towans  living  in  other  stati's.     Of  these,  94,62,'}  resided 
in  Nebraska;  75.815  in  South  Dakota;  67,100  in  Minnesota;  64.83.3  in  Kansas; 
.57.948  in  Illinois;  .56,893  in  :^tissonri;  54,960  in  California;  47.862  in  Washing 
ton;  44,276  in  Colorado;  41,186  in  Oklahoma;  30,5.53  in  North  Dakota:  28,24^2 
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in    Oregon;   and   the   rest    (in   diminishing  numbers)    in   Montana,   Wisconsin, 
Idalio,  Texas,  Wyoming,  etc. 

The  emigration,  is  measurably  offset  by  immigration  from  otlier  states?.  In 
1910,  Iowa  had  drawn  from  New  York  36,143;  Pennsylvania,  40,165;  Ohio, 
61,851;  Indiana,  37,852;  Illinois,  130,310;  Wisconsin,  38.523;  Minnesota,  16,669; 
Missouri,  39,664;  South  Dakota,  8,454;  Nebraska,  21,724;  Kansas,  13,406,  etc. 

The  live  nmin  native  sources  of  immigration  to  Iowa  as  reported  in  1915 
are:  Illinois,  144,819;  Ohio,  53,217;  Missouri,  48,739;  WLseousin,  38,547; 
Indiana,  36,381, — a  slight  increase  from  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  and 
a  slight  deci-ease  from  Oliio  and  Indiana. 

Iowa's  native  American  population  in  1910  wa.s  1,951,006,  or  87.7  of  the 
total  population,  an  increase  of  1.4  in  ten  years.  Of  this  number,  1,416,584 
(or  59.1  per  cent)  were  born  in  Iowa. 

Of  the  total  of  Iowa's  population,  in  1910,  273,765  were  foreign-born,  a 
decrease  of  1.4  in  ten  years. 

In  1915,  the  foreign-born  population  of  Iowa  was  264,003,  or  11.2  per 
cent  of  the  total, — a  slight  diminution  in  five  years. 

Since  1890,  while  there  has  been  an  increase  of  61,928,  or  19  per  cent  of 
foreign-born  population,  there  has  also  been  an  increase  of  507,099,  or  35  per 
cent  of  native-born  population. 

The  ratio  of  American-born  citizens  in  Iowa  is  steadily  increasing,  as  is  that 
of  citizens  born  in  Iowa.  There  is  also  a  decline  in  the  movement  of  popu- 
lation from  other  states  to  Iowa  and  from  Iowa  to  other  states.  In  other  words, 
the  state's  population  is  becoming  more  stable. 

During  the  last  ciuarter-century  the  number  of  foreign-born  citizens  of  Iowa 
has  steadily  decreased.  In  1890,  it  was  323,932;  in  1900,  305,782;  in  1910, 
273,484;  in  1915,  264,169— a  falling  off  of  59,929  in  25  years. 

The  colored  population  of  Iowa,  including  Indians,  has  increased  during  the 
same  period  from  10,811  to  16,744. 

The  average  age  of  lowans  is  slowly  increasing.  The  increase  is  more  marked 
among  the  native-born  white  population  than  among  the  foreign-born,  or  the  "col- 
ored." 

The  last  state  census  shatters  the  prevailing  impression  that  the  foreign- 
born,  and  the  colored  are  more  prolific  than  the  native-born  white.  In  1915, 
the  largest  families  were  among  the  "native  white  of  native  parents,"  who  con- 
stituted 43.4  per  cent  of  the  total  population;  native  white  of  foreign  parents, 
31.1 ;  colored,  28.5  ;  foreign-born,  4.3. 

The  number  of  males  of  voting  age  in  Iowa  in  1905  was  636,672;  in 
1910,  663,672;  in  1915,  720,134. 

The  married  in  Iowa  in  1915  constituted  38.8  per  cent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation,— a  slight  decrease  in  ten  years. 

The  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  still  living  in  Iowa  in  1915 — more  than  a  half- 
century  after  the  war — wfts  13,059.  about  half  the  number  in  1905.  The  number 
has  materially  diminished  since  1915. 

The  birth  rate  in  Iowa  has  in  recent  years  been  increasing.  The  death  rate 
has  remained  nearly  stationary.  For  every  100,000  people  living  in  Iowa  there 
are  annually  1,588  births  and  934  deaths.    The  main  causes  of  death  from  pre- 
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ventable  diseases,  in  descending  scale,  are  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtlicria  and  croup,  measles,  whoojiuig  eough  and  sniall-pox. 

The  nuiiil)er  in  Iowa,  in  1915,  engaged  in  gainful  pursuits  was  788,684, 
an  approximate  increase  of  3,016  in  ten  years. 

Of  this  number  in  1905,  319,469,  or  40  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  agi'icultural 
l)ursuits,  and  in  1915,  286,473,  or  36.3  per  cent. 

Of  this  number,  in  1905,  53,770,  or  6.7  per  cent,  were  cla.ssed  as  professional, 
and  in  1915,  51,4'J8,  or  6.5  per  cent. 

Of  this  number,  in  1905,  18,r29  males  and  44,548  females,  or  62.677, — 8  per 
cent  of  the  total  population — w'cre  engaged  in  domestic  and  pei^sonal  service; 
and  in  1915,  22.657  males  and  32,318  females,  or  54,975,-7  per  cent  of  the 
total   ])()i)ulatiiin — were  so  engaged. 

Of  tiiis  ninuber,  in  1905,  129,804,  or  16.4  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  trade 
and  transportation:  and  in  1915,  the  ininibiT  liad  increased  to  200,076,  or  25.4 
])er  cent. 

Of  tliis  iniiiiber,  in  1905,  125,830,  or  16.1  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  pursuits.  In  1915,  the  nuinber  reported  was  118,579, 
or  15  per  cent. 

Of  this  number,  in  1905,  94,118,  or  12.1  per  cent,  were  unclassified  laborers. 
In  1915,  the  number  reported  was  77,153,  or  9.8  per  cent. 

The  total  of  citizens  with  visible  occupations  in  1905  was  785,668;  in  1915, 
the  total  had  increas-ed  to  788,684. 

The  number  of  females  employed  in  1905  was  123,792;  in  1915,  it  was  re- 
duced to  110,115,  a  decrease  of  13,677. 

Iowa's  population  in  1915  consisted  of  1,212,988  males  and  1,145,078  fe- 
nudes,  an  excess  of  males  amounting  to  67,910. 

Incorporated  towns  in  Iowa,  in  1915,  7SS ;  I'esidents  of  same,  413.251;  cities, 
105;  residents  of  same,  864,699:  urban  jiojiidalion,  in  cities  and  towns,  1,277,- 
950;  rural   population,  1,080,116. 

Iowa's  percentage  of  Negroes,  Asiatic  and  otlier  colored  races  is  a  fraction 
over  .7:  while  in  the  entire  United  States  it  is  11.1. 

In  1910,  Iowa's  percentage  of  native-white  citizens  of  foreiprn  or  mixed 
jiarentage  was  27.8:  while  that  of  the  I'nited  States  was  25.5. 

The  native-born  popnlalion  ])redomiiiates  in  the  sontiiern  ]y,\r\  of  the  state. 
In  the  northern  and  newer  jiortions  of  the  slate  there  is  a  larirer  jiercciiiage  of 
foreign-born  and  their  descen<lanls. 

The  ten  counties  having  the  largest  percentages  of  native-white  citizens 
of  native  parentage  are:  "Wayne,  90.5:  Davis,  90.2;  Decatur.  89.9:  Cbirke,  89.8; 
Van  Hnren,  88.4;  Ringgold,  88.4;  Warren,  87.9;  Taylor,  S7.6:  Madison,  85.8; 
Fremont,  85.5 

The  ten  counties  having  the  largest  jiercentages  of  foreifjrn-born  white  citi- 
zens are:  Sioux,  25.6;  Lyon.  21.6:  .Andnbon,  19.6:  Wiiineliago,  IS. 2:  AVood- 
bur\',  17.8;  Crawford,  17.5:  Huena  Vista.  17.3:  Ida,  17.3;  Scott,  17.1:  Shell)y, 
16.9. 

Th3  Indian  popidation  of  Iowa  is  almost  wholly  in  Tama  f'ouidy,  where 
there  were  357  listed  in  1915,  of  whom  186  were  males  and  171  females.  In 
1910  the  number  listed  was  295;  in  1900.  346 — a  slight  apparent   increase  in 
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Iowa's  population  to  the  square  mile  iu  1910  was  greater  than  that  of  twenty- 
four  other  states,  as  follows :  Vermont,  Alississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Minne- 
sota, ilaine,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  AVashington,  Nebraska,  Califoniia,  Texas, 
Florida,  North  Dakota,  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  Oregon,  Utah,  Idaho,  New 
Mexico,  Montana,  Arizona,  Wyoming  and  Nevada. 

Iowa  was  in  1910  the  twenty-sixth  state  in  percentage  of  urban  to  rural 
population.  Its  ratio  of  urban  population  in  11)10  exceeded  that  of  twenty- 
one  other  states,  as  follows:  Wyoming,  Kansas,  Florida,  Nebraska,  Kentucky, 
Texas,  Virginia,  Idaho,  Georgia,  Tcnnes-see,  Oklahoma,  West-Virginia,  Alanama, 
Nevada,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  New  ilexico.  South  Dakota,  Arkansas, 
J\lississippi,  North  Dakota. 

The  thirteen  states  having  a  larger  percentage  of  foreign-born  population 
than  Iowa  in  1910  were :  ilassaehusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Jlichigan,  Wisconsin,  ilinnesota,  Texas,  Washing- 
ton, California. 

In  extent  of  Negro  popidation  in  1910,  Iowa  was  twenty-fifth,  exceeding 
Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska  and  all  the  far- 
western  states  except  Colorado  and  California. 

In  proportion  of  males  to  fenuiles  Iowa  was  in  1910  exceeded  by  the  entire 
west  beyond  the  Missouri. 

The  foreign-born  population  in  Iowa  in  1910,  as  shown  by  the  Federal  Census, 
was  distributed  among  the  principal  nations,  as  follows : 

Germany,  98,750,  a  falling  oiT  in  ten  years  of  24,518. 

Sweden,  26,76o  a  falling  off  in  ten  years  of  3.112. 

Norway,  21,924,  a  falling  ott"  in  ten  years  of  3,710. 

Denmark,  17.961,  an  increase  of  859. 

Ireland,  17,756,  a  falling  off  of  10,565. 

England,  16.788,  a  falling  off  of  4,239. 

Austria  15,967,  an  increase  of  2,811. 

Canada,  12,563,  a  falling  ofE  of  4,643. 

The  Netherlands,  11,337,  an  increase  of  1,949. 

Russia,  6,310,  an  increase  of  3,855. 

Other  countries,  28,581,  an  increase  of  8,583. 

AGRICULTURE 

Concerning  the  state's  principal  industry,  a  few  intei'esting  statistics,  re- 
lating to  Iowa  in  1915,  developed  by  the  last  census,  are  as  follows: 

The  land  area  of  Iowa  includes  35,575,040  acres.  The  total  number  of 
farms  in  Iowa  is  199,755.  The  farms  of  ten  acres  or  over  in  Iowa  include  32.- 
951,056  acres.  The  land  set  apart  as  public  highways  includes  104,027  miles, 
with  an  estimated  value  of  $44,000,000. 

Total  value  of  farm  lands,  machinery,  live  stock,  etc.,  in  Iowa,  $4,403,347,- 
348 ;  value  of  farm  crops,  $437,376.146 :  value  of  dairy  products,  .$38,779,869. 

The  assessed  value  of  the  34,507,000  acres  of  farm  land  in  Iowa  in  1915  was 
$2,337,300,000,  giving  an  average  of  $67.73  per  acre. 

On  32,951,000  acres  including  all  tracts  of  ten  acres  or  over,  the  market 
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value  for  census  jMn-poses,  iiiehuling  the  value  of  l)uililiny>,  was  $8,992,100,000, 
— au  average  market  value  of  .$121.15  for  farm  land  and  Iniildings  per  acre. 

The  1,556,000  acres  in  tracts  of  less  than  ten  acres  each,  at  the  same  rate, 
would  swell  the  market  value  of  all  farm  lands  in  the  state  to  $4,180,600,000. 

In  1915,  the  number  of  swine  reporteil  in  Iowa  wa.s  6,683,476 ;  number 
of  horses  and  draft  animals,  1,464,993;  number  of  cattle,  4,188,956;  number 
of  poultry,  28,115,683;  number  of  .sheep  antl  goats,  521,883.  Value  of  ail  live 
stock,  $3.50,621,975. 

As  illustrating  the  efSeiency  of  organization  for  the  protection  and  devel- 
opment of  the  interests  of  a  commonwealth,  note  what  was  done  in  a  few  years  in 
Iowa  to  overcome  the  appalling  ravages  of  hog  cholera.  In  1913,  the  state 
suffered  a  loss  of  2,709,876  hogs  from  the  one  cause — cholera.  This  loss  at  the 
time  was  estimated  at  $60,000,000.  The  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Stale 
and  the  Iowa  College  of  Agriculture  promptly  took  the  matter  in  hand.  The 
vaccination  of  liogs  with  anti-cholera  .serum  became  the  business  of  the  state 
and  the  snibject  of  an  educational  propaganda  l)y  its  College  of  Agriculture.  The 
campaign  was  successful  despite  formidal)le  ojijiosition  from  those  twin  ene- 
mies of  progress,  indifference  and  prejudice.  In  l!tl4,  there  was  a  gratifying  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  hogs  lost  by  cholera.  In  1915,  the  death  loss  was 
246,430,  as  against  2,709,876  in  1913 — a  saving  of  2,563,446  in  three  years! 

The  corn  prodiiicd  in  Iowa  in  1917,  as  estimated,  April  1,  1918,  by  George 
Wells,  secretary  of  the  Western  (Jrain-Dealers'  Association,  was  410.000,000 
bushels, — 30  per  cent  of  which  was  shipped  from  the  farms  upon  which  it  was 
produced. 

From  the   same  reliable  source   the  following  estimates  were  obtained: 

Oats— 245,000,000  bushels, — 40  per  cent  shipped. 

Wheat— 8,350,000  bushels. 

Barley— 1 0.500,000  bushels. 

The  hog  product  of  Iowa  in  1917,  as  estimated  by  Henry  C.  Wallace,  of 
Wallace's  Farmer,  .\piil   1.  1918,  was  2,000,000,000  pounds. 

FINANCI.VL  .\ND  COMMERCI.VL 

According  to  the  census  of  1915.  the  estimated  wealth  of  Iowa  per  capita  was 
$2,761 ;  number  of  manufacturing  plants,  5,615;  capital  engaged  in  manufacture. 
.$233,373,000;  estinuited  value  of  publicly  owned  property.  $175.()(l().O0O;  value 
of  products  of  factories,  $310,954,000;  value  of  mineral  production,  $26,2.'^2,275. 

In  1915  Iowa  had  10,493  miles  of  railroad,  steam  and  electric;  revenue  on 
railroad  business  in  Iowa  (1914)  $92,946,5)^2;  animal  expenditures  for  in- 
.surance,  $31,187,439;  automobiles  registered  (19141  190,000;  their  estimated 
value,  $1:52,000.000.  Iowa  banks.  1.625;  total  de|)osits  (1914^  .$483.;521.440 ;  an- 
nual exi)en(lilurc  in  Iowa  for  all  public  jiurposes.  $()(). 000.000 ;  as-scssed  value 
of  all  Iowa  property  subject  to  taxation,  $4,055,607,770;  probable  true  value  of 
all  private  i>rnperty.  $6,511,000,000. 

The  reported  value  of  Iowa  homes  in  1905  was  $1,449,456,274:  in  1915.  the 
reported  increa.se  in  value  was  $1,.'>44, 675,424,  nn  increasi'  of  100  i)er  I'lnl  in 
ten  years. 

The  reports,  in  1915,  sliowi-d  a  diminution  of  2.205  in  the  nunibrr  of  encum- 
bered homes, — a  reduction  from  15.2  per  cent  to  14.2. 
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The  total  number  of  Iowa  homes  owned  in  1915  was  336,012,  with  490,000 
mari'ied  couples  in  the  state.    One  citizen  of  every  six  owns  a  home. 

Inventories  of  state  educational  institutions,  show  a  value  of  $9,863,000; 
state  capitol  and  surroundings:  laud,  .$3,000,000;  capitol,  .$3,296,256;  heating 
plant,  $200,000;  historical  building,  $396,000;  national  guard  property,  $127,- 
500:  the  state's  libraries,  $325,000  (a  moderate  estimate);  state  fair  property, 
$1,188,010;  total,  $31,182,916. 

The  expenditure  for  state  institutions,  other  than  educational,  in  1914,  was 
$4,545,468.    In  1906,  it  was  $1,893,590. 

When  the  State  Board  of  Control  took  over  the  state  institutions  in  1898,  tlie 
state  had  for  tlieir  use  4,189  acres  valued  at  $300,849 ;  personal  property,  $597,- 
134;  buildings,  $7,482,735:  total,  .$8,380,718.  ]\luch  of  this  value  was  in  build- 
ings and  equipmeut  .since  .supplanted.  The  institutions  under  this  board  in 
1915-16  represented  values  appraised  at  $12,487,150.44.  The  land  aggregated 
10,397.05  acres. 

The  relative  cost  of  "running  the  government,"  is  shown  by  the  following 
table  of  payments  from  the  State  Treasury  in  1913-14: 

State  Administration $1,303,331.68 

General  Assembly 218,996.62 

Iowa  National   Guard 312,475.97 

Salaries  of  Judges  482,325.82 

Board  of  Control  institutions  3,731,823.02 

Educational   institutions    2,682,540.97    . 

Investment,  land  and  buildings 2,538,931.97 

Miscellaneous   state   expense 448,509.98 

Fairs  and  farmers'  institutes 120,942.69 

Aid  to  normal  instruction  133,977.95 

Fish  and  game  fund   185,873.21 

Distribution  of  automobile  tax  to  counties 1,621,045.41 

Total    .$13,870,775.29 

The  assessed  taxable  value  of  property,  exclusive  of  moneys  and  credits,  in 
Iowa,  in  1905,  was  $622,738,675 ;  in  1915,  it  had  increased  to  $945,061,505.  The 
assessed  actual  value  in  1905,  including  moneys  and  credits,  was  $2,490,954,700 ; 
the  assessed  actual  value,  in  1915,  was  $4,055,607,770.  The  moneys  and  credits  in 
this  last  item  include  $275,361,750. 

The  counties  showing  the  highest  property  valuation  in  1905  were,  in  their 
order,  Polk,  Scott,  Pottawattamie,  Linn,  Dubuque,  Woodbury.  In  1915,  the  or- 
der was  changed,  as  follows:  Polk,  Woodbury,  Scott,  Linn,  Pottawattamie, 
Dubuque. 

The  revenue  available  for  use  in  carrying  on  the  various  governmental  ac- 
tivities of  Iowa  aggregated,  in  1915,  over  $60,000,000  annually.  The  aggregate  of 
taxes  levied  was  $50,676,033,  or  46.63  mills  on  the  dollar. 

The  relative  amounts  paid  in  taxes,  in  1915,  are  shown  by  the  following  list 
of  taxes  per  capita :  state,  $0.89 ;  county,  $2.07 ;  school  funds,  $7.92 ;  highways 
and  bridges,  $4.28;  municipal  taxes,  $3.20;  other  tax  items,  .$3.20;  total,  .$21.56. 
These  figures  reveal  the  relatively  small  taxes  paid  for  state  purposes. 
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The  insuranee  business  in  Iowa  in  1914  incliuled  107  life  companies,  with 
I)rcmiunis  aggregating  $13.5:3:5,564;  other  tlian  life  companies,  'Ml.  with 
premiums  aggi-egating  $17,65:3,875;  total,  504  comijanies,  total  i)remiums,  $:31,- 
187,4:39.  The  aj;gregate  i)reiiiiums  twenty  years  before,  in  1894,  was  $7.64:5,3:36. 
Iowa  now  has  more  life  insurance  companies  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union — 
Connecticut  not  excepted. 

The  banking  business  in  Iowa  in  forty  years  expanded  fi-om  123  banks,  with 
deposits  of  $14,810,790  in  the  year  1875,  to  1,621  banks,  with  $482,189,306  in  the 
year  1915.  In  1918  the  total  numi)er  of  'banks  in  the  state  had  increased  to 
1,914.  Of  the.se  341  were  national,  1,:305  state  and  savings,  and  268  private. 
The  aggregate  of  deposits  is  estimated  as  having  more  than  proportionately 
increased.     Iowa  has  more  banks  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

The  growing  volume  of  business  in  loWa  cities  during  recent  years  is  evi- 
dent in  the  bank-clearings  published  weekly  in  the  public  press.  In  Brad- 
street  's  for  the  27th  of  September,  1917,  for  example,  Des  Moines  with  clearings 
amounting  to  $7,618,000  showed  a  gain  of  31.1  per  cent  over  the  corresponding 
week  of  1916.  Sioux  City  with  a  line  of  $6,855,000  showed  a  gain  of  49.4  per 
cent.  Cedar  Rapids,  with  $2,540,000  gained  38.7  per  cent ;  Waterloo,  with  $2,- 
160,000  gained  16.5  per  cent;  Uavenjiort.  with  $1,987,000  gained  25.6  per  cent. 

EDicATio.NAi,,  irrc. 

In  1915  there  were  l,(tl)7  iie\vspaiii'rs  ami  otliei-  ju'i'dilicals  in  Iowa;  of  these 
849  were  geneial  newspapers;  67  were  dailies — 7  morning  and  44  evening — 745 
weeklies;  42  semi-weeklies  and  tri-wecklies.  Twenty-five  were  jirinted  in  foreign 
languages.     The  numl>er  of  these  is  fast  diminishing. 

The  number  of  church  eongi-egations  reported  in  1915  was  4,218, — or  397  more 
than  in  1905.  The  value  of  church  i)ro])erty  in  1905  was  $24.822.:599.  In  1915 
this  aggregate  was  nearly  doubled,  having  been  reported  as  $47,717,451.  Total 
membership  in  1905.  581,840;  in  1915,  928,417.  In  membership,  in  1915,  the 
M.  E.  Church  led  with  325.959;  the  Roman  Catholie  next,  with  206.701  ;  Luther- 
ans, 107,523;  Disciples,  60.720 ;  Presbyterians,  47,059;  Baptists  (regular)  39,321; 
Congregationalists,  35,538. 

Ill  1915,  Tfiwa  paid  out  for  schoolhoiises  and  sites  $2,500,000.  School  prop- 
erty ill  use  was  valued  at  over  $4(),(tt  1(1,000.  In  these  more  than  26,(K)0  teachers 
were  employed,  giving  instruction  to  over  500,000  pupils.  School  libraries  in- 
cluded 1.264,291  books;  nnmbcr  of  teachers,  26.791— males,  2.628,  females,  24,163. 
Down  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  the  number  of  male  teachei's  exceeded  that 
of  the  females.  In  thr  early  years  there  were  over  600  log  schoolhouses  in 
Iowa.  In  1870,  the  aggregate  running  expen.se  of  Iowa's  .schools  was  $6,191,633; 
in  1915,  the  expenditure  for  schools  was  $20,,57S,9;39. 

Iowa's  permanent  school  fund  in  1915  amounted  to  $4,805,598,  on  which  in- 
terest was  jiaid  the  schools  annually  amounting  to  $216,550. 

A  marked  evidence  of  educational  progress  in  Iowa  is  the  movement  toward 
consolidated  schools, — a  return  to  the  original  plan  of  the  townsbiii  unit  of  school 
adTiiinistration  and  with  it  the  grading  of  rural  schools.  Tliis  movement  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  while  there  was  in  less  than  a  single  decade,  from  1906  to 
1915,  an  increa.se  of  over  $14,000,000  in  the  value  of  schoolhouses.  there  was  in 
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the  same  period  a  decrease  of  ten  per  cent  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed. 
The  lirst  consolidated  school  in  Iowa  was  in  1897.  At  the  close  of  1915  there 
were  155  consolidated  districts  distributed  in  59  counties  of  the  state.  The  chief 
objections  raised  against  the  consolidated  schools  are  the  added  expense  and  the 
distance  to  be  traversed,  objections  which  seem  to  have  been  fully  met  by  their 
supporters. 

While  Iowa  has  only  one  State  Teachers'  College  for  instruction  in  normal 
work,  prepai'ation  for  teaching  in  the  rural  schools  is  conducted  under  state 
supervision  in  168  high  schools  of  the  state.  Fi*om  1913  to  1915,  1,738  certificates 
had  been  issued,  and  in  1915,  3,500  noi'mal  students  were  enrolled. 

In  1911-16,  the  state  aided  the  consolidated  schools  to  the  amomit  of  $134,750. 
It  aided  normal  training  in  high  schools  to  the  amount  of  $238,125. 

The  state  maintains  a  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Coiuicil  Bhiffs,  with  an  attend- 
ance, in  1915,  of  216 ;  a  College  for  the  Blind,  at  Vinton,  attendance,  135 ;  au 
Orphans'  Home,  at  Davenport,  attendaxice  573;  an  iTidustrial  School  for  Girls  at 
Mitchell ville,  attendance  178;  an  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Eldora,  attend- 
ance, 434 ;  an  Institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded  at  Glenwood,  attendance  1,467. 

There  are  in  Iowa  27  colleges  not  maintained  by  the  state.  In  1915,  these 
employed  571  professors  and  instructors,  with  au  enrollment  of  10,148  students. 
Their  aggregate  income  Avas  $1,450,995.  Their  property  valuation  aggregated 
$7,401,405.  The  largest  number  of  students  in  attendance  was  at  Drake  (Des 
Moines)  CoUege,  1,061;  Highland  Park  (DeslMoines)  994;  Cornell  (Mt.  Vernon) 
683;  Grinnell  College,  664;  Simpson  (Indiaiiola)  616 ;  Morningside  (Sioux  City) 
577;  St.  Joseph's  (Dubuque)  517;  Coe  (Cedar  Rapids)  503;  Ellsworth  (Iowa 
Falls)  470;  Des  Moines,  470;  Penn  (Oskaloosa)  369;  low^a  Wesleyan  (Mt.  Pleas- 
ant) 346. 

A  radical  change  in  the  administration  policy  of  the  state  was  made  in  1909, 
when  a  Board  of  Education  was  created  in  place  of  separate  boards.  This 
Board  manages  the  affairs  of  the  State  University,  at  Iowa  City ;  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  at  Ames;  the  State  Teachers'  College, 
at  Cedar  Falls,  and  the  College  for  the  Blind,  at  Vinton.  The  total  enrollment 
at  the  University  in  1914-15  was  2,996;  at  tlie  State  College,  3,629;  at  the 
Teachers'  College,  3,502;  at  the  College  for  the  Blind,  135. 

During  the  ten  years  from  1903-04  to  1913-14,  the  total  enrollment  of  students 
at  the  three  largest  state  institutions  increased  from  5,694  to  10,127,  and  the 
faculty  members  from  345  to  692. 

The  state  investment  with  its  three  institutions  inventoried  June  30,  1915, 
$9,663,000,— State  University,  .$4,298,000 ;  State  College,  $4,160,000 ;  State  Teach- 
ers' College,  $1,205,000.    The  College  for  the  Blind  was  valued  at  .$200,047. 

The  total  incomes  of  these  institutions  were  reported  as  follows:  State  Uni- 
versity, 1914-15,  $986,513;  State  College,  1914-15,  $1,296,943.43;  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, 1913-14,  $665,528.47;  College  for  the  Blind,  1915,  $47,962.22.  The  state 
appropriation  for  support  of  these  institutions,  in  1915,  was  $1,966,600. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  the  state  in  1915  was  estimated  at 
3,355,479.  Of  these,  1,264,291  were  in  the  public  schools;  1,126,073  in  free  pub- 
lic libraries;  323,761  in  college  and  academy  libraries;  211,461  in  state  educa- 
tional institutions ;  and  139,615  in  the  State  Library. 
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A  measure  of  Iowa's  growth  and  educational  progress  is  seen  in  the  growth  of 
the  State  Fair  from  a  small  aggregation,— smaller  than  many  a  county  fair  is 
Qow — to  an  institution  said  to  rank  at  least  second  in  the  United  States  in 
attendance  and  exhibits.  The  state  has  appropriated  for  ground  and  buildings 
for  its  annual  fair,  $514,111.47.  It  treats  county  fairs  as  so  many  feeders  and 
auxiliaries,  appropriating  for  their  use,  in  1915,  $48,085.98— the  .sum  for  each  fair 
proportionate  to  the  aggregate  of  premiums  paid.  The  State  Fair  grounds  in- 
clude 2831^  acres,  valued  at  $461,833.27 ;  also  buildings  and  equipment  valued 
at  $1,188,110.  The  attendance  at  the  State  Fair  in  1915  was  245,066;  attend- 
ance at  the  local  fairs,  1,115,605.  In  1917  the  attendance  at  the  State  Fair  ag- 
gregated 349,298. 

II 

IOWA  AS  RELATED  TO  OTIIBB  STATE.S 

Tlio  following  data  arc  presented,  not  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  Iowa's 
interests,  but  for  the  larger  puii^osc  of  fixing  in  the  reader's  mind  a  few  out- 
standing facts  showing  the  status  of  Iowa  as  compared  witli  llie  utlier  states  of 
the  IJnion.2 

AREA 

In  the  extent  of  its  land  area  Iowa  is  the  twenty-third  state  in  the  Union. 

The  twenty-five  other  states  with  huid  area.  K'ss  than  that  of  Iowa  are: 
AIal)ama,  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Dehiware,  Florida.  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisi- 
ana, Maine,  Maryland,  Jlas-sachusetts,  JLississippi,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Peiuisylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

Of  the  twenty-two  states  with  greater  area  than  Iowa,  only  seven  exceed 
Iowa  in  jiopulation,  namely:  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  ?ilichigan,  Missouri.  Georgia, 
Texas  and  California. 

POin'bATION' 

In  population,  Iowa  is  the  fifteenth  state  in  the  T^nion. 

The  fourteen  states  having,  in  1910,  a  larger  ixipulation  than  Iowa  wrve 
Mas,sachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Oliio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Micliigan,  Wisconsin,  ]\nssouri,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Texas  and  California. 

The  thirty-three  states  having  a  smaller  population  than  Iowa  are  located 
geographically  as  follows :  In  New  England,  five ;  west  north-central,  five ;  south- 
Atlantic,  seven;  east  south-central,  three;  west  south-central,  three:  mountain, 
eight ;  Pacific,  two. 

In  extent  of  emigration  of  native-horn  to  other  states,  Iowa  ranks  sixth.  The 
five  .states  that  have  contributed  more  than  Iowa  to  the  upbuilding  of  other 
states  are:  New  York,  IVnns->'lvania.  Ohio.  Illinois,  IMissouri.  In  the  extent  of 
immigration  of  7iative-bnrn  from  other  states,  Iowa  is  eighth.     The  seven  other 

2 — Tho  rfttinn  hoTP  pivon,  with  fow  rxroptionn.  nrp  tnlion  frnm  tftblPK  nnd  rhart«  in  tiip  Ulufitratcd 
Atlas  of  the  I'nitcd  StslcB,  ha»pd  upon  the  compBralivp  findinpi  of  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1910. 
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states  that  have  gained  more  than  Iowa  from  immigration  of  the  native-born 
are :  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

In  number  of  foreign-born  citizens,  Iowa  ranks  twelfth,  comprising  11.2  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population.  The  percentages  in  other  states  liaviug  a  larger 
foreign-born  population  are :  ^Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  21.4;  Michigan,  Minnesota,  26.2;  "Wiscon- 
sin, 22 ;  South  Dakota,  17.3 ;  Xeliraska,  14.8,  and  California,  14. 

In  number  of  citizens  of  German  birth,  Iowa  ranks  ninth.  The  eight  other 
states  having  a  larger  German-born  population  are:  New  York,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  iliehigan.  New  Jersey  and  Minnesota. 

In  the  number  of  Scandinavian-born  citizens,  Iowa  ranks  sixth.  The  five 
states  having  a  larger  Scandinavian  population  are :  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, New  York  and  Washington. 

In  number  of  Austria-Hungarian-born  citizens,  Iowa  ranks  sixteenth. 

In  number  of  Ireland-born  citizens,  Iowa  ranks  twelfth. 

In  number  of  Russian-born  citizens,  Iowa  ranks  twenty-third. 

In  number  of  Italian-born  citizens,  Iowa  ranks  twenty-second,  with  Oregon 
twentj'-third  and  last  in  the  list. 

In  number  of  Canadian-born  citizens,  Iowa  ranks  nineteenth. 

In  number  of  citizens  born  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  Iowa  ranks 
twelfth,  the  eleven  other  states  are  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Illi- 
nois, New  Jersey,  California,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and 
Washington. 

In  percentage  of  illiterates,  Iowa  ranks  last,  with  Nebraska  next  to  last. 

In  percentage  of  negro  population,  Iowa  ranks  twenty-fourth, — all  the  South- 
ern states  and  ilassaschusetts.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois ranking  higher. 

AGRICULTURE 

Iowa  ranks  second  (to  Kansas)  in  number  of  acres  of  improved  land. 

In  average  size  of  its  farms,  Iowa  ranks  sixteenth. 

In  total  value  of  its  fann  property,  Iowa  ranks  second  (Illinois  first). 

Iowa  leads  all  the  rest  in  total  of  live  stock ;  is  second  only  to  New  York  in 
farm  buildings;  is  first  in  implements  and  machineiy. 

In  per  cent  of  increase  in  value  of  all  farm  property,  Iowa  is  in  a  list  of 
states  showing  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  and  over;  Iowa's  increase  by  counties 
ranging  from  50  to  200  per  cent. 

In  number  of  tenant-farms,  both  Iowa  and  Nebraska  rank  below  thirteen  other 
states.     In  acreage  of  land  in  farms  occupied  by  renters,  Iowa  ranks  fifth. 

In  ratio  of  land  in  farms  improved  and  in  crops,  Iowa  leads  all  the  rest, 
with  over  60  per  cent,  and  with  a  proportionately  smaller  acreage  of  unim- 
proved land. 

In  number  of  acres  in  farms  owned  by  white  farmers  Iowa  ranks  fifth.  Iowa 
has  almost  no  negro  farmers  who  own  their  farms. 

In  number  of  cattle  on  farms,  Iowa  ranks  second  (Texas  first). 

In  number  of  sheep  on  farms,  Iowa  ranks  seventeenth. 

In  number  of  horses  and  mules  on  farms,  Iowa  ranks  third  (Texas  first,  Illi- 
nois second). 
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In  number  of  hogs  on  farms,  Iowa  ranks  first,  approximating  about  2,500,000 
more  than  in  Illinois — which  is  s-et'ond  in  the  list. 

In  value  of  fowls  raised,  Iowa  ranks  tliird  (Illinois  first,  .Missouri  second) 
with  a  total  value  of  nearly  $4,000,000. 

In  aninnil  value  of  egg-produi-t,  Iowa  ranks  lliii-d  (.Ohio  lirst,  ilissouri  sec- 
ond) ;  total  value  Tiearly  .$20,000,000. 

Iowa  is  surpassed  by  thirteen  other  states  in  the  |)ro(luctii»n  of  wool,  ler  an- 
nual product  about  5,0(X),000  pounds. 

In  value  of  all  farm  crops,  Iowa  raidcs  second   (Illinois  first). 

In  proportion  of  land  in  faruLs,  Iowa  ranks  first,  with  approximately  35,000,- 
000  acres  in  1910. 

Iowa  has  less  "bad  land"  lluui  any  other  state  in  tin-  liiion. 

In  production  of  corn  and  oats,  in  1909.  Iowa  raid<cd  second  (Illinois  first). 

Though  Iowa  is  not  distinctively  a  wheat-producing  state,  it  ranked  nine- 
teenth, in  1909,  with  five  of  the  so-called  wheat-producing  states  ranking  below 
Iowa,  namely:    Colorado,  New  York,  Tennessee,  Montana  and  California. 

In  production  of  barley,  Iowa  ranked  sixth  in  1909. 

Iowa  headed  the  long  list  of  hay  and  forage  states  in  1909. 

Iowa  is  at  the  foot  of  the  list  of  buckwheat  states;  also  at  the  foot  of  the  list 
of  rye  states. 

As  a  potato  state,  Iowa  ranked  eighth  in  1909 ;  as  a  sweet-potato  state,  twenty- 
first. 

iowa's  farm  troi'  values  in  1910-1917 

"Information. "5  a  reliable  authority  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  public 
welfare,  in  its  is,sue  of  Feliruary,  1917,  siated  that  the  cash  value  of  American 
farm  products  in  1916  reached  the  unprecedented  sum  of  .$18,500,000,000.  In  the 
total  value  of  all  crops,  by  states,  this  authority  ranked  Iowa  second,  with  a 
volume  amounting  to  $516,658,000.  The  va.st  "empire"  of  Texas  alone  exceeded 
Iowa  in  the  vahi(>  of  her  crops. 

The  world-including  necessity  of  food  conservation  gave  increa.sed  interest 
to  the  crop  report.?  of  1917.  In  res])onse  to  appeals  of  government  food  cou.ser- 
vationists  the  farmers  of  Iowa  extended  and  intensified  the  cultivation  of  their 
fields;  and,  notwithstanding  a  backward  spring,  the  first  days  of  October,  1917, 
witnessed  the  largest  and  best  stand  of  corn  ever  grown  in  the  state.  But  Qctobcr 
and  November  changed  places.  Weeks  of  cold  and  wet  in  October  softened  the 
corn,  and  during  the  mild  and  sunny  days  it  was  found  that  much  of  the  corn 
was  only  fit  for  feeding.  A  movement  was  instituted  for  the  importation  of  live- 
stock for  the  consumption  of  the  unripened  com,  a  movement  in  large  mea.sure 
ofTsetting  the  loss.  The  results  of  the  harvests  of  1917  were  a  .surprise  and  a 
relief,  leaving  upon  the  mind  the  wonder  as  to  what  largess  there  would  have 
been  for  the  Iowa  fanner  had  the  weather  in  October  been  Jionnal. 

Dr.  George  M.  Chappel,  chief  of  the  Towa  Crop  Service,  early  in  December, 
printed  bis  annual  report  from  wliicji  arc  gathered  the  following  surprising 
totals: 

Towa 'scorn  crop  in  1917  totaled  409,667,000  bushels,  or  63.473,000  more  than 
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in  1916.  The  total  value  of  this  enonnous  yield,  at  an  average  price  of  97  cents 
per  bushel,  was  $397,376,990.  The  total  value  of  the  1916  crop  was  $280,416,500, 
or  $116,960,490  less  than  the  crop  of  1917.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  51 
per  cent  of  the  corn  was  not  matured  when  the  frost  came.  The  reported  value 
of  the  com  crop  of  1917  was  declared  to  exceed  that  of  the  state's  entire  soil 
yield  in  each  of  the  years  1907-8-9-10-11-12. 

Iowa's  1917  crop  of  oats  was  enormous,  reported  as  239,416,200  bushels,  or 
58,285,200  more  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  value  of  the  crop  W'as 
$146,043,882,  or  $56,819,692  more  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Iowa's  crop  of  spring  wheat  in  1917  was  3,199,820  bushels  or  1,272,540  more 
than  that  of  the  previous  year.  Its  total  value  was  $3,238,641  more  than  that 
of  the  previous  year. 

The  one  disappointment  was  in  the  crop  of  winter  wheat.  The  crop  in  1917 
was  2,397,560  bushels,  valued  at  $4,728,193.  The  crop  in  1916  was  7,858,900 
bushels,  valued  at  $12,417,062— a  decrease  of  5,461,340  bushels  and  $7,689,879. 

The  total  value  of  all  Iowa  soil  products  in  1917  was  $822,059,699,  or  $224,- 
884,026  more  than  in  1916. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Iowa's  material  contribution  to  the  world-supply  of 
food  was  great,  and  that  her  wealth  drawn  from  the  soil  was  enormously  in- 
creased, thus  enabling  the  state  to  contribute  liberally  to  the  causes  needing  and 
calling  loudly  for  assistance. 

The  relative  extent  to  which  lowans  early  responded  to  the  Government's 
offer  of  loans  to  farmers  is  shown  by  the  Official  Bulletin  of  November  21,  1917. 
The  total  of  loans  applied  for  by  lowans  during  October  was  $1,588,900 ;  total 
loans  closed,  $48,800. 

Illinois  applied  for  $1,371,360;  loans  closed,  $143,575. 

Missouri  applied  for  $2,944,165 ;  loans  closed,  $431,260. 

Minnesota  applied  for  $4,778,500;  loans  closed,  $694,900. 

Wisconsin  applied  for  $1,986,270;  loans  closed,  $445,200. 

South  Dakota  applied  for  $3,825,630;  loans  closed,  $286,500. 

Nebraska  applied  for  $7,137,445 ;  loaiLs  closed,  $623,890. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Iowa  asked  for  and  received  far  less  than  her  neigh- 
bors, the  aggregate  amount  asked  for  indicating  less  stringency  in  Iowa  than  in 
her  sister  states. 

MANUFACTURES 

Though  Iowa  is  preeminently  an  agricultural  state,  its  manufactures  are  rap- 
idly increasing  in  niimber  and  importance.  In  1909,  the  value  of  the  products 
of  its  manufacturing  industi-ies  was  exceeded  by  that  of  only  seventeen  of  the 
forty-eight  states. 

In  the  number  of  its  wage-earners,  Iowa  ranked  twenty-ninth  in  the  list  of 
states. 

In  merchant,  flour  and  grist  mills,  Iowa  ranked  nineteenth  in  the  total 
value  of  the  product. 

In  bread  and  other  bakery  products,  in  value,  Iowa  ranked  foiirteenth. 

In  the  value  of  its  butter,  cheese  and  coHdensed  milk,  Iowa  ranked  tliird 
(Wisconsin  first,  New  York  second). 
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In  canning  and  preserving,  the  value  ui  its  products  ranked  fifteenth. 

In  the  value  of  its  food  preparations,  Iowa  ranked  fifth. 

In  the  value  of  its  nianufaf-tured  confectionery,  Iowa  ranked  twelfth. 

In  the  value  of  its  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  industry,  Iowa  ranked 
sixth,  with  Illinois,  Kansas,  New  York,  Nebraska  and  Missouri  taking  prece- 
dence. 

In  the  value  of  its  gas,  illuminating  and  heating  products,  Iowa  ranked  four- 
teenth. 

In  the  value  of  it.s  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  Iowa  ranked  fifteenth. 

In  the  value  of  its  copper,  tin  and  .sheet-iron  products,  Iowa  ranked  sixteenth. 

In  the  value  of  its  car  and  shop-construction  and  repairs,  by  steam-railroad 
i'nmi)anies,  Iowa  ranked  eleventh. - 

In  the  brick  and  tile  industry-,  Iowa  ranked  sixth — .sur])assed  in  the  value  of 
its  products  only  by  Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Indiana. 

In  the  carriage  and  wagon  industry.  Iowa  ranked  tenth. 

In  the  list  of  thirty-two  leading  lumber  states,  Iowa  ranked  thirtieth,  sur- 
l)assing  only  JIaryland  and  Idaho. 

In  the  value  of  the  products  of  its  mining  industries.  Iowa  rankeil  thir- 
teenth. 

In  the  value  of  its  output  of  hitiuiiiiious  coal,  Iowa  ranked  eighth,  surpassed 
by  Penn.sylvania,  Illinois,  West  A'ii-ginia,  Ohio,  Alabama,  Colorado  and  Indiana. 

The  director  of  the  Census  Bureau  in  his  report  on  the  "Financial  statistics 
(if  the  States,  for  1916,"  reports  that  twenty-six  of  the  forty-eight  states  of  the 
I'nion  are  not  paying  their  total  expenses  from  their  resciwes.  Of  this  number, 
eleven  are  actually  not  meeting  their  current  expenses  and  interest, — in  other 
words,  are  not  on  a  paying  ba.sis.  If  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Iowa  is  in  a  list  of 
six  .st.;ites  that  report  no  net  indelitedness.  The  five  other  states  are  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska.  Kansas,  West  Virginia  and  Oregon.' 

lOWW's   POPUL.\TIOX    AND    RESPONSE  TO    .SERVICE   CM  J.    IN    UHT 

By  Ora  Williams,  State  Document  Editor. 

Iowa.  Queen  of  the  Midland  States,  is  no  slacker,  nor  will  a  carcftd  physical 
examination  prove  disappointing.     The  cold  figures  are  eloquent  with  truth. 

Iowa  is  growing  stciulily  in  population  as  in  wealth. 

The  evidence  offered  that  Iowa  alone  of  the  s-tates  was  suffering  decline  was 
accepted  by  many  withcMt  protest.  They  apologized  and  said  Iowa  was  still  an 
agricultural  state  and  contributing  of  her  best  to  industrial  centers  elsewhere. 
The  indictment  wa.s  ba.s«^d  on  error.    Let  us  kiu)w  and  tell  the  truth. 

Iowa  in  1917  registered  for  the  draft  215,939  males  21  to  30  years  old,  in- 
clusive, out  of  a  population  of  2,358,066  at  the  last  count,  or  9.17  per  cent.  Hut 
in  the  United  States  as  a  -whole,  so  it  was  given  out  by  the  war  dcpartnu^nt, 
the  registration  was  0.32  per  cent  of  the  present  estimated  population  of  103,- 
635,300. 

When  Iowa  was  called  upon  to  furnish  25.421  men  for  the  fii-st  army,  the 
War  Dcpartnnnit  gave  notice  that  Iowa  already  had  a  credit  for  12,672,  leaving 
12,749  for  the  draft,  or  about  half  the  quota.     Comparison  shows  Iowa  to  be 
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credited  with  a  much  larger  proportion  of  her  population  already  enlisted 
before  the  actual  draft  than  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  making  allowance  for 
this  excess  it  is  found  that  the  Iowa  registration  was  on  a  par  with  the  rest 
of  the  country.  If  Iowa  liad  not  already  had  so  many  of  her  young  men  in  the 
army  and  navy,  the  registration  would  have  been  still  more  surprisingly  large. 

It  is  conclusive  that  Iowa  registered  substantially  all  the  available  men  of 
military  age. 

The  ci'edit  to  Iowa  was  alone  of  guardsmen  in  service  prior  to  -June  30th  and 
regiilars  enlisted  between  April  2  and  June  5,  1917.  The  credit  doubtless 
includes  some  later  registered  and  some  not  of  military  age ;  but  as  an  offset 
there  are  guardsmen  enlisted  from  Iowa  in  other  states,  regulars  enlisted  before 
April  2  and  after  June  30,  1917,  and  a  large  number  from  Iowa  in  the  marine 
and  other  branches  for  which  no  credit  is  given.  So  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  with 
this  adjustment,  there  were  in  1917  listed  as  credited  to  Iowa  at  least  223,000 
men  of  military  age. 

"When  the  Federal  Census  was  taken  in  1910  actual  count  was  made  of  the 
men  in  each  age  class,  year  by  year,  for  the  entire  United  States,  and  it  was 
found  that  those  of  ages  21  to  31  comprised  9.34  per  cent  of  the  population. 
That  is  an  average  condition  for  the  entire  American  nation. 

On  the  basis  of  9.34  per  cent  and  223,000  men  of  military  age,  Iowa  in 
1917  had  2,387,000  population.^  That  adds  only  about  7,000  to  the  registration 
on  account  of  the  men  now  in  the  service.  It  is  too  conservative.  But  either 
Iowa  has  the  population  indicated,  or  there  was  over-registration  or  an  over- 
supply  of  young  men. 

According  to  the  Federal  Census  of  1910  Iowa  stood  fifteenth  in  rank  of 
population  among  the  states.  Figures  given  out  by  the  Federal  Census  Bureau 
in  1915  estimated  the  population  of  states  and  counted  Iowa  as  losing  popu- 
lation so  that  she  stood  nineteenth.  Actual  registration,  as  indicated  by  the 
quota  for  each  state  ba.sed  on  registration  in  1917,  puts  Iowa  back  into  fifteenth 
place — or  higher.     Registration  counts;  estimates  are  but  guesses. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  every  loyal  lowan  to  discover  that  analysis  of  the 
registration  confirms  and  establishes  certain  controlling  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  state  census,  and  vindicates  the  Iowa  enumeration  from  the  disloyal 
insinuations  that  Avere  directed  toward  it  at  one  time.  The  Washington  author- 
ities started  out  to  treat  with  Iowa  on  the  basis  of  a  population  of  2,220,000,  a 
figure  reached  by  assuming  that  Iowa  was  at  one  time  a  losing  state,  hence 
must  ever  be  so  regai'ded.  It  was  easy  for  the  state  administration  to  convince 
Washington  that  this  was  gi-ossly  unfair.  The  registration  clinched  the  argu- 
ment. And  so  in  Iowa,  at  least,  the  Federal  Census  Bureau  figures  were  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  the  state  enumeration, — a  compliment  to  the  state  census  not 
to  be  considered  lightly. 

But  further  analysis,  as  indicated,  shows  that  Iowa  population  is  not  far 
from  2,387,000,  an  increas-e  of  29.000  in  two  years.  The  actual  increase  in 
Iowa  population  for  the  twenty  years  prior  to  1915  was  almost  exactly  15,000  a 
year.     The  figures  now  show  that  the  average  increase  is  being  kept  up. 

Analysis  of  the  registration,  county  by  county,  also  strikingly  confirms  the 

5 — This  is  the  document  editor's  estimate  for  1917.  The  state  census  for  1915  showed  2,358,060. 
The  federal  estimate  for  1917  was  2,327,079. 
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accui-aey  of  the  state  census.  Registration  corresponds  with  population,  when 
adjusted  to  known  elements  related  to  growth.  The  registration  shows  that  in 
the  northern  and  northwestern  counties  of  the  state,  not  as  fully  developed  as 
others,  there  continues  the  steady  expansion  which  ought  to  prevail.  Counties 
that  have  not  been  growing  for  many  years  show  a  shortage  of  young  men. 

But  there  was  a  surprisingly  large  registration  in  these  counties:  Polk, 
Scott,  Black  Hawk,  Woodbury,  Cerro  Gordo,  Wapello,  Jasper,  ^Marshall,  Web- 
ster, Linn  and  some  others.  It  may  even  be  said  that  but  for  the  large  registra- 
tion in  these  counties  Iowa  would  have  nuide  a  poor  showing.  What  is  the 
explanation  ?  Simply  that  in  these  counties  there  has  been  the  greatest  indus- 
trial development.  It  is  here,  in  these  industrial  centers,  that  the  young  men 
from  the  farms  of  Iowa  are  finding  their  vocations,  rather  than  crossing  the 
great  rivers.  The  really  significant  thing  of  it  all  is  that  Iowa  has  become  an 
industrial  state,  with  factories  and  shops  and  plants,  in  which  Iowa  is  taking 
care  of  her  young  men  and  aft'ording  them  a  chance  for  life  and  i)romotion. 

That  was  shown  in  the  State  census  of  1915,  when  for  the  first  time  it  was 
found  that  a  majority  of  Iowa  people  are  urban  residents  as  against  rural. 
It  is  the  cities  and  towns  that  are  growing  and  making  Iowa  great;  aiul  it  is 
this  increasing  urban  i)<)pulation  that  is  making  Iowa  farms  veritable  gold 
mines. 
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